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i CHINA IN 1979: 
d ON TURNING THIRTY 





Joyce K. Kallgren 


On OCTOBER 1, 1979, the People’s Republic of China 
turned thirty. As with an individual, this date was a notable one, serv- 
ing as a watershed event signaling the end of adolescence and young 
adulthood. Thirty-year-olds have usually completed their education, 
vw. most are married, many are parents, careers are generally underway. 
Individuals at this age have experienced many of life’s important events. 
a Their attitudes, ideas, hopes, and aspirations have been shaped and: to 
nel some extent tempered by their experiences of the previous decade. Quite 
. commonly ideas viewed as radical or extremist have been altered in the 
: light of new experiences, priorities, or responsibilities. 

Increasing maturation and its changes then influence the appropri- 

ateness and fit of analytical research models for this age group. Explana- 

1 tions of past actions and predictions of future courses of action by teen- 
i agers and young adults must be modified and occasionally discarded 
when applied to the thirty-year-old. Though obviously some aspects of 
personality, socioeconomic environment, and genetic inheritance remain 

“i powerful indicators of action, other characteristics lessen and influences. 
sometimes Gisappear. These géneralizations with respect to individuals. 
have some degree of applicability to the nation state as it turns thirty. 
te There has always been a degree of controversy as to which models 
are useful, meaningful, and powerful for the analysis of contemporary 
Chinese affairs. Appraisals of the thirtieth anniversary are especially 
complex in the light of the changes of the past three years. Each of the 
various theories overlaps with others. Every approach has its critics and 
defenders, derived not only from the intellectual power of the argument, 
but also from the attractiveness and sympathy with which the researcher 
perceives the Chinese revolution. When is it most useful to characterize 
China as a society caught up in the strains of development and modern- 
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ization, striving to raise the standard of living of its population (largely 
agricultural and still growing) and trying to preserve its cultural heri- 
tage and yet also attracted to aspects of modern urban society? When is 
it more meaningful to view China from a revolutionary perspective? 
Are there not occasions when Chinese use of revolutionary slogans or 
an insistence upon the revolutionary heritage (first set in place by the 
initial generation of Chinese Communist leaders) must be taken serious- 
ly rather than discounted as outmoded language concealing some power 
controversy? Finally, are there not circumstances when the security con- 
cerns of the classical nation-state have real explanatory power with 
respect to risks undertaken, military options exercised, and policies 
adopted? 

All three of these approaches are employed in the course of this 
analysis. Questions of national security account in part for Chinese de- 
cisions with respect to Sino-Soviet developments, aspects of Vietnamese 
policy, and policies with respect to Japanese military capacity. Conflict 
between revolutionary values and modernization requirements weré 
common throughout the year in discussions of the “iron rice bowl,” the 
role of incentives in agriculture and industry, and the continuing policy 
of sending some youth to the countryside. The flowering in the arts, 
theater, and painting reflected a restatement of past traditions and ex- 
perimentation with Western forms. Speeches about culture extolled 
diversity and social realism, suggesting a vacillation by artists arid lead- 
ership as to permissible conduct. 

Throughout most of Chinese life in 1979 there was an openness of 
discussion and argument with respect to policy choices. The experimen- 
tation was exciting and worrisome. Were the changes too rapid, was the 
experimentation random and dangerous? Some obviously had second 
thoughts. Some argued for continued support of the relative opénness. 
Just as the thirty-year-old often finds its necessary to limit experimenta- 
tion and its accompanying risks, it seems as though China in 1979 was 
trying to establish a balance between openness and “practice as the sole 
criterion” on one hand and the need for security and reassertion of 
values more comfortable and perhaps useful to the aged leadership gen- 
eration on the other. 

The following analysis first focuses upon the domestic decisions 
and leadership during the year. In this discussion the experience of 
1979 indicates an increasing awareness of the costs, risks, and contro- 
versies that appear to be a necessary part of the program for the Four 
Modernizations. Keeping the Four Modernizations in mind, it is pos- 
sible to understand the relatively progressive policies that are reflected 
in the foreign trade activities and programs of the Chinese, develop- 
ments almost unthinkable three years ago. Second, consideration is 
given to the arena of foreign relations where Chinese policies received 
mixed appraisal. While showing ongoing success in efforts to consolidate 
recognition of the legitimacy of the People’s Republic and taking a more 
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active role in bilateral relations, especially with the U.S., the Chinese 
military thrust into Vietnam served as a reminder that, at least in some 
areas, Chinese policies were harsh, aggressive, and risky. 


‘Leadership and Policies for Modernizing China 


Development is a national process, people working together and through 

` governments. Outsiders can help but only national governments and 
their people can create the political stability and economic climate es- 
sential for continuing development. . . . National governments must 
make development decisions, implement development programs, seek 
external assistance. .... Nations establish the all important priorities 
for production . . . and for infrastructure . .. and most importantly 
only the citizens of a nation can provide the will, determination, and 
hard work required for development.1 


__ With perhaps the reservation that the above statement does not in- 
corporate specific references to the role of the Communist party, the 
quotation is applicable to China. In 1979 there was constant consider- 
ation of specific priorities and policies for the achievement of modern- 
ization together with efforts to reconcile conflicts between competing 
means. In large measure this discussion and process went on within the 
national government structure of China and more precisely within the 
top leadership of the Chinese Communist Party. 

_ Decision-making in China in 1979 was characterized by extremely 
difficult issues and a burgeoning leadership charged with determining 
priorities. In later 1978 and throughout 1979, the new members added 
to the Central Committee as well as the Politburo of the Party continued 
the return to power of individuals criticized during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. The same may be said of many governmental appointments. At 
the very top (positions in the Party Politburo or those named Vice 
Premier) the men chosen were those with long-standing ties to the most 
powerful of the Vice Premiers, Deng Xiaoping. By June of 1979 there 
were seventeen Vice Premiers, and in September of 1979, just prior to 
the 30th anniversary celebration, the Central Committee was augmented 
by 12 new members and the Politburo of the party was broadened to 
include two more individuals, Zhao Ziyang and Peng Chen. 

_ At lower levels ghosts from the Cultural Revolution continued to 
appear, with perhaps the most emotional event of 1979 being the re- 
emergence of Wang Guangmei, the widow of Liu Shaogi, and her 
subsequent assissignment to a position in the Academy of Social Sciences. 

_ The enlarging of the leadership contingent in the Party (Central 

Committee appointments certainly constitute such a level) was not ac- 


1From the Chairman's opening statement to the International Development 
Strategy Fourteenth Conference on the United Nations of the Next Decade, Porvoo, 
Finland, June: 24-29, 1979 (Muscatine, Iowa: Muscatine Foundation), p. 42. 
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companied by the formal downgrading of others. ‘The individuals cri- 
ticized in 1978, such as Wang Dongxing, Ni Zhifu, Ji Denghui, and 
others who were the targets of big character posters’ in 1979, such 
as Chen Muhua, apparently did not suffer any formal punishment, 
though the limited amount of information about Chinese politics makes 
it difficult to be certain. In 1979 the divisive consequences of intra- 
party feuds or differences were either shielded from the public view, or 
the dominant political forces were sufficient and confident to sustain the 
collective unity that had been espoused in 1978. 

With respect to the Chairmanship of the Party, the continuing 
temptation to dismis Hua Guofeng as a largely -symbolic officeholder 
still had to confront the fact that he traveled abroad and interacted in 
international circles as the head of the government and the Party. The 
trade-off between Hua, the youngest member of the top leadership, and 
Vice Premier Deng remained power for Deng with the symbolig exer- 
cise of authority by Hua. 

The expansion of membership i in the top levels of Party power was 
matched by the increasing diversification of governmental structures to 
facilitate the implementation of modernization. programs and direct 
new ventures. In that effort Chen Yun immediately exercised important 
power, as did the new Ministers of Education and Justice. While the 
efforts to expand initiative and to decentralize and encourage decision- 
making at or below the province level continued in 1979, the prolifer- 
ation of ministries and the development of powerful national govern- 
mental units such as the State Finance and Economic Commission in- 
dicated the continuing important role of the national government (and 
the possibility of conflict between the two levels in the near-term future). 

The development of an appropriate infrastructure in the Party and 
the government was also accompanied by the continued aging of top 
China leadership. After thirty years it was still not clear how to effec- 
tively advance the responsibilities and talents of the newer members of 
the party and government leadership. The problem has two parts. As 
Chinese authorities have constantly pointed out, substantial leadership 
was shunted aside in the Cultural Revolution, and the newer gener- 
ation of administrators were frequently partially trained and ineffective- 
ly used during the course of the past decade. Furthermore, in terms of 
Party organization, more than half of the Party had been recruited since 
the Cultural Revolution (and perhaps shared some objectionable values 
from that period). With respect to this segment of potential leaders, Hu 
Yaobang, a Politburo member speaking at a national meeting initiated 
by the Organization Department of the CCP, called for internal Party 
organization efforts to make certain that recent members go through a 
training period in the following topics: (1) practice in the sole criterion 
for testing youth; (2) the goals of communism and the situation and 
tasks of the new period; (3) socialist democracy and socialist legalism; 
and (4) the CCP's fine traditions. There can be little doubt that the prob- 
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lem of finding positions for thọse Party members/cadres penalized dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution has placed some strain on the administra- 
tive apparatus of the Party and state, and the possibility of overstaffing 
must in fact be recognized. 

The second problem, also recognized by the Party/government, is 
more difficult. This concern is the means and policy to bring about the 
retirement of the “old cadres,” namely, the men and some women who 
had played important roles in the revolution and its various turns, and 
now still hold positions in the top levels of government. While retire- 
ment for workers and some cadres had been institutionalized, the prob- 
lem has been largely untouched in the universities and research units, 
and at top governmental and Party levels. Since retirement apparently 
means loss of many perquisites and, even more importantly, access to 
decision-making, the November calls for new programs are likely to be 
unanswered for some time. Every socialist society has found.it difficult 
to institutionalize change of personnel. The Chinese, with their cultural 
legacy emphasizing age, together with respect for the generation of 
revolutionary leaders and the recent effort to draw criticized leaders into 
the unity of leadership, will inevitably move v no matter how ur- 
gent the pressure for leadership change. 

. Effective power in China is exercised by the Party and through the 

State Council, but there is emphasis upon unity and sharing of goals. 
Mass organizations such as the Chinese People’s Political Consultative 
Conference (CPPCC), an advisory group that draws most of its members 
from non-Party circles of importance and status in China, encouraged 
national support. In 1979 the CPPCG and other so-called revolutionary 
parties (somewhat active in the 1950s but largely moribund in the last 
twenty years) held meetings to discuss their participation in the Four 
Modernizations. These groups were to appeal to Taiwan. to consider 
reunification as well as to develop enthusiasm for modernization efforts. 
The CPPCC met in Beijing just before the National People’s Congress 
and. also before Nation Day. The parties also had- meetings. Naturally 
this type of activity contributed to the overall view of China as a nation 
encouraging some democratic activities. 
. In 1979 there was emphasis upon government procedures together 
with constitutional guarantees; one example was the new position for 
secret elections with more candidates than posts. Though indirect elec- 
tions still remain the practice for provincial and national elections, 
these new procedures were to be used at lower levels. This is a new ex- 
perience for the post-1949 citizen of China. 

The actual election process and how names are finally placed upon 
the ballot is not yet clear. Few examples have been made public. The 
most detailed account is of an-area in Beijing of some 600,000 individ- 
uals.? There the process was. lengthy and apparently entailed lengthy 


pen 


2 Discussion of the Beijing East City elections may be found in Beijing Review 
(hereafter BR), 22:48, November 30, 1979, p. 3. 
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discussions, beginning in September of 1979, with the firial marking of 
the ballot in November. In the three months, the name list had been 
winnowed from the initial 7,866 names to the final list of 592- from 
which 348 could be elected. There was apparently some confusion ‘be- 
cause it has become necessary for the newspapers to explain the de- 
sirability of a system where there were more candidates than positions. 
In the light of this difficnlty it may be some time before the proces a is 
operating effectively. J 

Whether or not the newly adopted election procedures will alter 
the locus of decision-making in China remains to be seen; the Party 
seems likely to retain its primacy. Experience in China in the 1950s, how- 
ever, showed that some local level autonomy can develop. Furthermore, 
in late 1979 there seemed to be an increasing role and need for technical 
expertise in the light of the complex economic problems confronting the 
government. While Party control may remain in the central govern- 
ment, it may also be shared and shaped by local decision-making units 
and the increasing number of “experts.” 

In March 1978 China embraced the Four Moder nizations designed 
to bring China into the front ranks of industrialized countries by the 
year 2000 with a series of ambitious targets. During the remainder of the 
year, various segments of Chinese society—i.e., women, youth, trade 
union members—and various leadership cadres, such as education, com- 
mercial, industry, and others met to plan how to implement their part 
in the Four Modernizations effort. In addition to these organizational 
conferences the Chinese authorities encouraged a number of foreign 
corporations to present plans for various projects. Many companies ap- 
peared to have initialed agreements for plants, hotels, and other-devel- 
opments. 

In early 1979 the fragility of the plans became increasingly clear. 
Contract agreements were suspended pending new financing and terms. 
When the large scale plants and developments were actually examined 
in the context of their net requirements, especially with respect to elec- 
tricity, coal, and transportation, Chinese reconsideration: became neces- 
sary. In 1979 the Chinese abandoned the more ambitious targets for 
1985 and called for a three year consolidation effort: “first and foremost 

. increase agricultural production . . . boost the production of coal, 
electric power and building materials and improve transport . . . de- 
velop those trades and branches of the economy that will produce quick 
results, and the proportion of investment for iron and steel should be 
reduced,” ai 

Chinesë economic efforts donne 1979 were dévoted to aaae 
izing these goals and, in particular, to increasing agricultural produc- 
tion. With a marked candor (absent for twenty years) successive reports 
tothe June National People’s Congress and on the eve of the 30th anni- 


3 BR, 22:10, March 9; 1979, p. 5. `` 
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versary, accompanied by considerable statistical evidence, told the Chi- 
nése public and the international community what was needed.* 

The emphasis upon agricultural production will not strike the ob- 
server as innovative. What will seem surprising, and certainly produc- 
tive of far-reaching consequences, are the means to be employed to raise 
the agricultural output. In 1979, the government raised the prices paid 
to the communes for grain as well as other large scale crops, insisted 
upon relative autonomy for agricultural teams with respect to their de- 
termination of crops, emphasized the availability of light industry goods 
to the countryside, and altered the policy of sending educated youth to 
the communes by not only reducing the percentage to be sent to the 
rural area but also scheduling their assignments to farms rather than to 
teams and brigades. Incentives for small scale enterprises that would in- 
sure maximum use of the agricultural workforce were adopted. In ad- 
dition, the governmental decision to remove labels from the youth 
(rural and urban) who had in their daily life shown enthusiasm and 
commitment and make them full-fledged members of a commune (rather 
than bearers of a class designation such as “Jandlord”) was designed to 
lessen tension in the countryside. 

‘The policies to raise agricultural output also affected the rural 
living standard, making additional cash available for the communes 
and individual teams if their crops were sown, climate did not adverse- 
ly affect production, and the unit had a reasonable number of able- 
bodied workers at harvest. Certainly the policies were not always ap- 
plied; sometimes local cadres insisted upon their own commune plans 
rather than permitting the team the autonomy it should have. Some 
peasants complained that the new and higher prices were accompanied 
by stricter standards of classification, wiping out potential increases. In 
general, however, there appears to have been an enthusiastic response in 
China’s countryside. 

The scaling back of ambitious targets and plans in the urban areas, 
together with problems of employment, confronted the leadership with 
some immediately pressing problems. School-leaving youths needed jobs. 
Universities could not absorb all the students who passed the examina- 


tions. Employment required additional services for children and wo- 
men. 


4 The reports given by China’s major leaders during 1979 and published in BR 
provided considerable insight into Chinese achievements and shortfalls, hopes and 
concerns during the 30 year period as well as more recent years. Only the most im- 
portant are cited here. Premier Hua’s Report on the Work of the Government is 
in BR, 22:25, June 22, 1979, pp. 9-14; Yu Qiuli’s report on the 1979 national eco- 
nomic plan (draft) and Zhang Jingfu’s report on the 1978 final accounts of the state 
and on the 1979 budget (draft) were excerpted in BR, 22:26, June 29, 1979, pp. 8-13. 
The full text of the Hua Report is in BR, 22:27, July 6, 1979 together with the 
Communique on the 1978 National Economy. Comrade Ye Jianying’s speech at the 
Meeting in Celebration of the 30th anniversary of the Peoples’ Republic of China, 
September 29, 1979 is reported in BR, 22:40, October 5, 1979, pp. 7-32. 
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A variety of innovative programs were encouraged, representing 
local self-reliance, but hardly in the tradition of some revolutionary pat- 
terns. Unemployed educated youth were encouraged to develop collec- 
tive enterprises providing small services and assistance to workers. Youths 
offered photography services in Tienamen, refreshments outside fac- 
tories, repairing stations, small-scale housing repairs, and an array of 
similar types of facilities. Low in capital requirements, these service 
units were linked into neighborhood organizations and other enter- 
prises and were designed to take unemployed youth off the street. 

In the larger enterprises, most often directed from the Center or 
by provincial bureaus and the like, a different set of considerations 
was evident. To increase production, raise quality, maintain stan- 
dards, and improve worker productivity, a range of new policies was 
extolled, implemented, and debated. Many of them were far-reaching in 
their implications. The shortage of energy was partially to blame for 
the scaled-down projects. As a result, efforts were devoted to increasing 
coal production and other alternative energy sources. The fact that few 
means were at hand to shift workers or reward those with high achieve- 
ment until late 1978 and 1979 meant that the work forces were often 
uneven in skill and productivity. A variety of educational supplements 
were developed to upgrade worker skills. 

A bonus system, proposed in 1978, seemed to be working in 1979. 
The system was a combination of quality and quantity measures that 
apparently still troubled some cadres. Criticisms that bonuses were 
routinely awarded to almost all recurred in 1979. 

The key question was whether or not a worker could be fired. Was 
there an “iron rice bowl”? On this matter, the leadership has not yet 
been prepared to endorse a severance of workers. To be sure, the in- 
sistence upon amalgamation of factories, the closure of the smaller fac- 
tories that are inefficient, and the statement that workers should be paid 
according to their contribution all edged the authorities. toward the final 
commitment to terminate those who did not work. Proposals to limit the 
number of workers hired or granted full worker status were all means 
to avoid the final decision. By late 1979 it was still not necessary to en- 
dorse the “porcelain rice bowl,” but transfers from state enterprises to 
collectives were likely. 

By raising the price paid to communes for large scale crops, it 
seemed likely that prices in the urban sector would also have to rise. 
Late in 1979 a large scale adjustment of non-stable food prices occurred, 
averaging about 33%, Many of the everyday foods for China’s urban 
population became more expensive. To lessen the effect on the lowest- 
paid sector, a subsidy was implemented for that group. In addition to 
food costs, one other problem was acute in all of China’s cities, namely, 
housing. In this matter, local initiative was encouraged, repair facilities 
by youth were extolled, and some allocation of resources for housing 
were announced. á E i 
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The problems of productivity, salary, prices, and housing are all 
related to-the problem of population and the strains that a rising popu-. 
lation places on all efforts to modernize. By the end of 1979, a varied 
set of policies to continue lowering the birth rate were endorsed: 


Proceeding from actual conditions in China, we are striving to control 
_the population growth permanently, consciously, and in a planned way. 
` We should make efforts to achieve a zero population growth rate by the 

turn of the century.5 


In order to achieve this goal, not only will the nation rely upon social 
organizations to apply pressure upon individuals in both urban and 
rural areas to have one, or at most two children, but the state is also com- 
mitted to a series of negative disincentives, including taxes, combined 
with positive grants to the single child. The demands for social cohesion 
and support necessary for this policy to succeed and the potential for 
opposition are numerous. Given the achievements to date in effectively 
lowering the birth rate, the program may succeed. In 1979, the speeches 
of Vice Premier Chen Muhua, coupled with the published illustrations 
of programs, indicates the determination to carry out the birth control 
program. 

Most of China’s efforts to progress toward the Four Modernizations 
in 1979 were derived from policies applied to its own population—social 
supports that were sought, changes in education, remuneration, and 
other aspects of daily life. In addition, the Chinese adopted programs 
designed to facilitate external investment, to reassure foreign companies 
of the security of potential projects, and to negotiate the most favorable 
rates possible for loan programs. Part of this effort was reflected in the 
renewed negotiations that accompanied the consolidation period. In ad- 
dition, the Chinese adopted specific legislation during the June Nation- 
al People’s Congress meetings called The Law of the People’s Republic 
of China on Joint Ventures Using Chinese and Foreign Investment 
{adopted by the Second Session of the Fifth National People’s Congress 
on July 1, 1979).6 This law, together with innovative insurance pro- 
visions by the Chinese People’s Insurance Company against political 
turmoil, represents efforts by the authorities to give confidence to foreign 
investors. In addition, special zones for foreign factories were being es- 
tablished. The plans so far seemed attractive to overseas Chinese in- 
vestors, apparently more comfortable in the development of business 
contracts. While other foreign investors remained cautious, the general 
sada was that the law was more promising than many had ex- 
pected. 


Despite the efforts to increase hard currency by the development of 


5 This matter is discussed in some detail in the article by Chen Muhua in BR, 
22:46, November 16, 1979, p. 18. 


6 BR, 22:29, July 20, 1979, p. 24 for the text. 
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quick paying factories and tourism, in 1979 the Chinese authorities be- 
gan to explore loan possibilities. The availability of credit was not a 
question. By and large, various countries and institutions were more 
than willing to loan. The real problem became the terms of payment 
and whether or not the loan required purchases of loaning country 
products. As the Hua trip demonstrated, the long-standing wish of the 
Chinese to avoid excessive reliance upon any single source together with 
their search for the most profitable terms of trade was evident in the 
caution with which the Chinese have greeted loan offers. 

While many of the policies with respect to investment, pricing, 
birth control, elections, and decision-making will, if sustained, have im- 
plications for China’s future, one of the most interesting and perhaps 
most important new policies is the program for socialist legalism. Cer- 
tainly law was not unknown in Qing China, nor in the post-1911 period. 
After 1949, while various laws were enacted, emphasis has been upon 
moral sanctions and social pressure to insure “proper” conduct. These 
pressures and priorities remain. However, in the aftermath of the Cul- 
tural Revolution and the excesses of the Gang of Four, together with 
the rush to build a modern nation-state with industrial capacity, the 
Chinese National People’s Congress adopted ‘The New Criminal Law 
and the Law of Criminal Procedure to be implemented on January 1, 
1980. In the six months interim they were to be publicly discussed and 
explained. The public security ministry, the procuracy, and the judges 
were to familiarize themselves with the provisions and their conse- 
quences. Since July television, newspapers, and radio have devoted 
considerable time to these provisions. ‘They have been explained as pro- 
tections for the individual (when contrasted against problems of the 
prior decade) and also as rights of individuals in the socialist society. 

The discussion of legalism and legal protection has been accom- 
panied by the continued opening of China to Western ideas, values, 
cultural exhibits, and performances as well as a burgeoning number of 
foreigners. The basic conflict in Chinese society has been how to en- 
courage the “practice of truth as the sole criterion” without opening the 
floodgates to proposals for social and economic change that would be 
perceived as dangerous and offensive to the leadership of the nation. 
In 1979 efforts to wrestle with this problem were apparent and the es- 
tablishment of acceptable parameters was by no means clear as the year 
ended. 

Early in 1979, Vice Premier Deng supported the use of large char- 
acter posters on the so-called Democracy Wall as an appropriate exer- 
cise of individual rights. As China became more open, as foreign cor- 
respondents were permitted to live in Beijing, often able to translate 
the posters and talk with readers, the outside world began to learn about 
the views expressed at this location. The posters, newspapers, and docu- 
ments sold or distributed around this wall all took on a spccial quality 
of their own. Clearly some Chinese leaders did not approve of the wall 
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and the notoriety that surrounded it. In addition, there remained con- 
siderable uneasiness over the mounting contacts between Chinese and 
foreigners. In April, it became known tht the authorities frowned up- 
on foreign contacts. Chinese backed off meetings. In the fall, a loosen- 
ing occurred and once again discussions were resumed. 

By year’s end, “Democracy” Wall had proved to be too much of a 
liability. Posters were forbidden. An alternative site, some distance away 
and less publicly accessible, was designated with explicit provisions’ for 
posters. Experimentation with free speech options had not ended, but 
contemporary China’s leadership did not find it easy to accept the de- 
velopment of opposition to aspects of political life. 

Though the provisions of the new legal code were not operative 
until January 1, 1980, they governed in some cases. In October and 
November of 1979, the trial of China’s most famous dissenter, Wei 
Jingsheng, took place. Accused of giving military information to ‘a 
Western correspondent about the Vietnamese campaign as well as slan- 
dering the Chinese state, Wei was convicted after a one-day trial and 
sentenced to fifteen years in prison. The sentence was upheld on appeal. 
The United States protested the decision and some degree of foreign 
criticism occurred. Some Chinese who inquired after Wei’s health are 
reported to have been arrested. Wei himself was roundly condemned 
after the fact by his fellow workers in the Beijing zoo, and the appro- 
priateness of the trial and sentence was supported by various members 
of the judiciary in China. 

There was another aspect to Chinese legal concerns in 1979. The 
Chinese became more concerned about social harmony and the possible 
development of numerous problems of urbanization, specifically juvenile 
delinquency, increased crime in the cities, and economic corruption. 
Certainly the outspoken nature of Chinese reports in 1979 was new in 
political life. Whether it reflected actual increases of social problems or 
better reporting remains to be seen. What was clear is that public re- 
porting of violence in Chinese life and of crime and punishment be- 
came more common. Though social organization and pressure are still 
bulwarks in the society, contemporary China was willing to use the 
sanctions of the state when necessary. 


International Relations: Masters of their Fate 


China in the 20th century has wanted to be the master of its fate 
in international affairs. To a considerable extent, events in 1979 showed 
that this had been achieved. China’s foreign policy initiatives ranged 
over a broad area and met with considerable success. The Chinese, in 
their establishment of diplomatic relations with the United States, had 
accomplished the difficult task of getting American adherence to the 
basic conditions of their policy. ‘They successfully nudged, led, and en- 
couraged a considerable tilt in the American effort to remain evenhanded 
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in their relations with the Soviet Union and China. In their border. re- 
lations, risk had been taken in their “defensive” counterattack on Viet- 
nam, the “Cuba of the East.” The cost of that adventure seems to have 
been, an acceptable one. In Europe, Africa, the Middle East, and South- 
east Asia, the Chinese pursued an energetic policy designed to sustain 
their image as a Third World developing country, supporting other 
Third World countries. Given their domestic policies, the close relation- 
ship with a First World country-and a number of Second World coun- 
tries, preservation of Third World status alone was a considerable 
achievement. 

On January 1, 1979 Chinese-American diplomatic relations were 
normalized. The formal agreement of December 15, 1978 was achieved 
in some considerable measure through the direct intervention ‘of Vice 
Premier Deng. The American government gave one year formal notice 
to the Taiwanese authorities of its intent to terminate the mutual de- 
fense treaty and then adopted: the so-called Japanese formula—that is, 
the establishment of an “Institute” in Taiwan responsible for maintain- 
ing the various commercial as well as science and technology agreements 
still in effect between the two countries. The Chinese agreed to “dis- 
agree” on the matter of resupply for defense of Taiwan. Apparently 
during the intense negotiations preceding the agreement, the American 
participants had agreed to suspend military shipments during 1979. By 
late November of 1979 it remained unclear whether other understand- 
ings with respect to the nature of resupply or modernization of military 
defense capability had been made. 

Establishment of full diplomatic relations was followed by the trip 
of Vice Premier Deng Xiaoping to the United States between January 
29 and February 4. The visit was a media event widely reported in the 
United States and China. Deng showed himself to be an astute and at- 
tractive television participant. Speeches to various American groups 
highlighted matters of agreement and discussed Chinese views of the 
Soviet Union. The American business community supplemented gov- 
ernment financing to present entertainments and travel opportunities 
for the Chinese party. Control over American opponents to ‘normaliza- 
tion, whether on the right or left, was sufficient to insure that the Chi- 
nese visitors saw few, if any, indications of those opposed to the new 
policy. Indeed, security considerations played a role in the determina- 
tion of cities to be visited. The trip itself reflected Chinese interests in 
American high technology rather than in American life and values. 
(This high technology interest recurs in the late-fall trip of Premier 
Hua Guofeng to Europe.) The visits to the Space Center, Boeing’s Seat- 
tle plant, discussions by Vice Premier Fang Yi with aircraft officials in 
Los Angeles and other stops along the way corresponded to Chinese 
preferences. They also corresponded to the concerns and preferences 
of the American business community, many of whom had been sup- 
porters of efforts to normalize relations with a view. to assisting Amer- 
ican involvement in the China trade. 
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Deng’s trip was followed. by a number of other Chinese delegations. 
These less prestigious groups may, in the long run, serve a more im- 
portant purpose. Provincial delegations came, and a’sister state relation- 
ship was established between Ohio and Anhui Province. Sister city rela- 
tions were established between Shanghai and San Francisco. Educational 
institutions spent the summer sending delegations back and forth, work- 
ing out details of scholarly exchangés. ‘American universities facilitated 
their own alumni relations "(with the acquiesence of Chinese authori- 
ties) by selecting prestigious and often wealthy alumni to participate in 
trips to sign education exchange programs. Women’s groups and sports 
teams all took part in the efforts to establish ties with their counterparts. 

The establishment of diplomatic relations left some important is- 
sues unresolved. The trip of Vice Premier Deng was followed by a num- 
ber of American governmental delegations such as the Secretaries of the 
Treasury; Commerce; Health, Education and Welfare; and the Pres- 
ident’s Trade Representative. In August, Vice President Mondale went 
to Beijing, Secretary of Treasury Blumenthal made progress on the 
problem of assets, Secretary of Commerce Kreps initialled a trade pact. 
HEW’s Califano was involved in the more symbolic and non-controver- 
sial area of science and health. Through all this travel a constant stream 
of Congressional delegations visited China, continuing a policy of the 
past six years. 

American business interests were encouraged by Chinese author- 
ities, not always successfully, to propose mutual business ventures. As 
with other nations, America’s: business community, emboldened by ror- 
malization, sought to present their programs to Chinese authorities in 
various seminars. The Chinese encouraged this effort on the theory that 
it might ‘well result in an agreement, but in any case served an educa- 
tional purpose for Chinese specialists. The American efforts were only 
partially successful. The experience of Japanese international firms 
with trade and with their Chinese counterparts, plus the close relation- 
ship between government and enterprise in Japan gave them some ad- 
vantages in access to the Chinese market. By the end of 1979, the Amer- 
ican government decision to seek Most Favored Nation status for the 
Chinese without similar treatment of the Soviet Union had to reflect 
the input of American business interests anxious to move effectively 
into the Chinese market. 

One matter in the bilateral relations of the Chinese and Americans 
was only peripherally discussed in 1979, but seemed likely to be a matter 
of concern in the years to come. That issue was the question of sales of 
military weapons to China. There can be no doubt of Chinese interest 
in the modernization of their military forces, subject to the constraints 
posed by capital shortages and the low level of development. In 1979 
Chinese officials, including military leaders, visited Europe—apparently 
seeking to buy from Western European governments. In fact, Chinese 
interest in actual purchases has been more limited than many had ex: 
pected. On the other hand, in view of Soviet opposition to sales to 
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the Chinese, many Western governments were somewhat relieved at the 
limited proposals by the Chinese. As yet unresolved is Chinese interest 
in and British willingness to sell the Harrier vertical take-off jet. 

Throughout 1979 the American position had been that it would 
not oppose sales by its allies, but that the United States would not en- 
gage in the sale of military hardware to the PRC. The extent of Chinese 
interest in American goods has not been made explicit. This policy is 
consistent with the Administration's statement that it would. deal in 
an evenhanded manner with China and the Soviet Union. That policy 
still governs. However, when Vice President Mondale visited China in 
late August and arranged for the Hua visit to the U.S. and Carter’s 
1980 visit to China, he stated that a strong China was in American in- 
terests and offered the Chinese economic partnership in the 1980s and 
a line of credit. Some have wondered whether this statement means 
some changes in the “evenhanded” policy. 

During the year a controversy in American political circles surfaced 
over military sales, with a report that some specialists had proposed the 
sale of some military equipment to the Chinese. Despite restatement of 
the American position, the publication of the report has been inter- 
preted to show some degree of Chinese interest and American support. 
Late in the year, it was announced that Secretary of Defense Harold 
Brown would visit China in early January. The Secretary explained 
his trip as part of a broadening array of contacts between Chinese 
and Americans, a response that once again raised the issue of- military 
ties or sales. Furthermore, Secretary Brown indicated his awareness of 
the dual nature of high technology items, with a civilian and easy 
military use. This statement, together with his position, suggested at 
year’s end interest by the Chinese and some indecision in American 
circles. 

Excluding the issue of military sales, Chinese leaders in their on- 
going talks with American visitors constantly reaffirmed the statement 
that no issues of conflict between the two countries existed. In sum, 
American relations seemed to be a high priority for China, and given 
the general pro-China experience of 1979 the Chinese had reason to be 
optimistic about the future course of their bilateral relations. 

The successful establishment, of relations with the United States 
required Chinese attention to their Taiwan policy. This need was 
heightened by the perhaps unexpectedly strong concern of the American 
Congress with the future of this Asian ally in the aftermath of the 
termination of the Taiwan defense treaty. Despite ongoing Chinese 
efforts to develop support for their outlook in the American Congress 
through a series of visits by Congressional delegations, the normal- 
ization decision was followed by intense debate in Congress with respect 
to Taiwan. Chinese interests in furthering their relations with the 
United States, as well as resolving their conflict with Taiwan, called for 
some initiatives, 
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In 1979 there was a vigorous policy to invite and foster connections 
with the Taiwan government and the people of Taiwan. The effort in- 
cluded formal invitations to Taiwanese to return to China permanently 
or to visit, encouragement of Taiwanese participation in the government 
structure of the Chinese nation (Taiwanese appointments to the CPPCC 
were part of this effort), and emphasis on facilitating talks ahd meet- 
ings to bring Taiwan into the Peoples’ Republic. Statements about the 
terms of such unification included the possibility of some autonomy of 
military forces and governmental structure—provided that claims to 
sovereignty were abandoned. Chinese leaders remained vague about the 
time frame in which these conversions would occur. Though the Chinese 
government did not abdicate its right to use force, the emphasis was 
upon peaceful means for reunification. However, during his American 
trip and on other occasions, Deng and other Chinese leaders seemed to 
imply a more limited time frame than the very vague formulas put 
forward in earlier years. The efforts of the PRC were not without some 
success. Semi-official contacts between scientists and others occurred. 
Some unofficial and semi-legal trade existed. The pressure on the Tai- 
wanese authorities by such organizations as the International Olympic 
Committee to bring about some accommodation reflected the strong 
momentum that everywhere greeted Chinese efforts to normalize their 
relationships. 

‘One sharp strain did occur in Sino-American relations during the 
apparent 1979 honeymoon period, namely, Chinese activities in Viet- 
nam. The Chinese attack on Vietnam occurred some thirteen days after 
Vice Premier Deng’s trip to the United States. It lessened much of the 
pleasant feeling of the Deng visit. While the quick termination of Chi- 
nese “aggression” lessened American concern, Chinese actions demon- 
strated a willingness to use non-peaceful means for conflict resolution. 

In 1978 Sino-Vietnamese relations had deteriorated, accelerated in 
considerable measure by the Vietnamese expulsion of many ethnically 
Chinese inhabitants. In 1979 this flight increased beyond the phenom- 
enon of refugees trying to cross borders to include the efforts of the 
Vietnamese “boat people,” most of whom were ‘ethnically Chinese, try- 
ing to escape via hazardous flights to sea. This flood of refugees im- 
mediately impinged upon the livelihoods of the Southeast Asian coun- 
tries to which they went. The Vietnamese government seemed to be 
involved in ridding itself of potential opponents while extorting gold 
from the refugees in exchange for a dangerous venture in scarcely sea- 
worthy craft. Though the policy brought criticism of Vietnam, it 
alone probably would not have brought about a military intervention 
by the Chinese. The key elements in the decision for a military resolu- 
tion seems to have been the combination of the 1978 Vietnamese-Soviet 
alliance and the Vietnamese decision to install a pro-Vietnamese leader- 
ship in Kampuchea, displacing a Chinese-backed regime. 

Sino-Soviet differences, though raised by Chinese authorities at 
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virtually every opportunity, escalated when the Vietnamese opted for 
an alliance with the Soviets to provide them with needed equipment 
and assistance. (The legacy of Sino-Vietnamese bitterness, together with 
various claims of assistance during the long national wars of liberation, 
is chronicled to a considerable degree in the Vietnamese White Book 
and the Chinese response, published in 1979.)? Chinese alarm was then 
further exacerbated by Kampuchean developments. The Pol Pot gov- 
ernment was supported by China, and was also viewed by many in the 
world as a vicious regime committed to the destruction of its own peo- 
ple. In late 1978, the Vietnamese launched a campaign to bring about 
the fall of Po] Pot and his replacement by a leader more acceptable to 
the Vietnamese authorities. They were largely successful. The alliance, 
together with the military campaign, apparently convinced the Chinese 
that they must take steps to weaken the Vietnamese and also end trouble- 
some incidents along their border. (The Chinese issued a number of 
warnings to stop these incidents.) Vice Premier Deng, during. his.stop- 
over in Japan after the American visit, spoke of the need to teach the 
Vietnamese a lesson. On February 17 Chinese forces in Yunnan and 
Guangxi launched a “counterattack” against the Vietnamese aggressors. 
Chinese statements indicated a limited intention to this military exer- 
cise and they called for negotiations. On March 5 they announced their 
withdrawal. 
The Chinese exercise was carried out with an eye on the northern 
border with the Soviet Union and in the face of substantial criticism by 
the Japanese authorities and the Indian leadership for this unilateral 
military adventure. The American Secretary of the Treasury, Michael 
Blumenthal, was in Beijing during the episode and conveyed the Amer- 
ican government’s objections to the Chinese attack, though U.S.-Chinese 
relations did not seem to suffer. nafi 
The effects and costs of the international venture remained unclear. 
The Chinese forces hoped to- force the withdrawal of the front line 
Vietnamese troops from Kampuchea, thus perhaps limiting Vietnamese 
success there. This did not occur during the incident, though a re- 
ordering of Vietnamese priorities appears to have occurred after the 
fact. The other nations of Southeast Asia found themselves observing 
aggressive activities by the Chinese and Vietnamese. The willingness of 
China to use troops did not escape notice among the Southeast Asian na- 
tions, though its impact was limited by the fact that Vietnamese forces 
had first started the incursion into Kampuchea. China’s strength certain- 
ly made other Southeast Asian nations reluctant to increase their. Chi- 


nese population and careful in their planning of long-range ties with 
China. 


_ ‘Students of the Vietnam War will find the charges and countercharges in the 
Sino-Vietnamese dialogue of great interest. Hsinhua and Renmin Ribao articles on 
the “White Book” as well as comments of Hoang Van Hoan are found in FBIS, 
Dey November 14, 1:221, and Friday, November 23, 1979, 1:227, pp. E5 and 
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‘With respect to Chinese domestic priorities, the campaign indicated 
some disappointment with the performance of the PLA. This two-plus 
weeks constituted a test for China’s largely untested military forces, and 
there is reason to believe that the performance of Chinese troops and 
leadership was not all that had been expected. 

The Vietnamese campaign must also be seen in the context of 
China’s other major international concern in 1979, relations with the 
Soviet Union. The Vietnamese military effort did not provide a Soviet 
intervention. The Chinese had carefully indicated the limited nature of 
their effort, both in temporal and geographic terms. The Soviets pre- 
sented’ themselves as responsible members of the international com- 
munity and avoided warlike statements and acts. Though they did in- 
deed seem to be responsible, their restraint could also be interpreted to 
show that they were not a dependable ally. Whatever the effect of 
the Vietnamese campaign,.in April the Chinese made official what had 
been known for some years—that the Sino-Soviet treaty would be al- 
lowed to expire. Following this decision, however, the Chinese . pro- 
posed and the Soviets accepted a suggestion for talks between the two 
nations with a view to placing their relationship on better footing and 
institutionalizing trade and exchanges. Clearly the successful achieve- 
ment of such a relationship would have substantial benefits to the Chi- 
nese in their modernization efforts. Public statements by the Chinese 
leadership suggest that Chinese do not expect any quick or easy resolu- 
tion of Sino-Soviet differences. Unofficial Soviet statements are also not 
optimistic. In the meantime, the Chinese have committed themselves to 
the development of a Chinese research unit to study the Soviet Union, a 
specialty that had largely disappeared in the past fifteen years. There 
will be Chinese Kremlinologists. 

In addition to Soviet, Vietnamese, and American bilateral rela- 
tions, Sino-Japanese relations showed progress. Visits of large friendship 
delegations between the two countries continued. Japanese authorities 
agreed to organize and finance the preparation of students in China who 
were to study in Japanese universities; high level exchange between 
officials of both countries continued in addition to the friendship dele- 
gations. Chinese encouragement of increased Japanese self-defense ef- 
forts reflected Chinese concern with the growing Soviet naval presence 
in Northeast Asia. At the business level, the Japanese firms (despite a 
setback early in the year when Chinese authorities called for renegoti- 
ations of arrangements between the two countries) seemed to progress. 
The visit of Japanese Prime Minister Ohira in December and the eco- 
nomic agreements that grew out of this visit indicated the success of 
the Japanese in combining their business and social concerns. By the 
end of the year, it seemed clear that Japanese enterprises and the Jap- 
anese government had established a firm foundation for future devel- 
opments. Japan awaited a promised visit by Premier Hua. 

Outside of Asia, Chinese activities remained constant though large- 
ly symbolic. The leadership continued to travel. Chairman Hua con- 
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cluded a trip that took him to France, Germany, Britain, and Italy. 
While less promising in terms of economic agreements (excluding per- 
haps Germany) the visit was a symbolic success during which Hua 
lunched with the Queen of England, visited a British farm, traveled to 
Marco Polo’s city, and had the opportunity to observe technological 
units in the nations of Europe. In large measure the public statements 
of Premier Hua were sensitive to the political stance of the countries 
he visited. Though he encouraged continued alertness by West Euro- 
pean governments, the message was couched in language appropriate to 
the sensitivities of his hosts. T ; 

In Africa and the Middle East, the Chinese continued to démon- 
strate their commitment to the PLO, though they were quite proper 
and correct in the difficult Iranian situation of November and Decem- 
ber. Top Chinese leaders traveled in Africa where the Four .Moderniza- 
tions made it difficult for substantial assistance to be provided. The 
commercial ties were modest. i 

Across-the-board efforts to facilitate Chinese activities in the inter- 
national organization and sports groups occurred in 1979. Though the 
effort for international participation had been initiated in 1978, it was 
not until the thirtieth anniversary year that the scope of activities could 
be observed. Participation in the Olympics, if it finally occurs, is only 
one aspect of this effort. The exchange of cultural groups ranging from 
performances of Hamlet to the Icelandic chorus brought Western. per- 
formers and artists into the lives of China’s urban communities.: The 
first of the post-Mao Chinese scholars who had studied abroad began to 
return to the PRC, while the encouragement of virtually every avenue of 
foreign study developed throughout the year. Overseas Chinese were 
asked to assist in financing the overseas study of their relatives. Chinese 
were recruited to give guest lectures in Chinese educational institutions. 

Tourism, long a limited and perhaps suspicious activity, was seized 
upon as a potential source for reducing hard currency deficits. Ingenuity 
and salesmanship greeted travelers to China as the hosts drew upon the 
experience of other countries to develop Chinese markets, stores, and 
products. 

There remain stresses and strains in Chinese policy, and the costs 
of the Vietnam incident were high in terms of men, materials, and in- 
ternational favor. But in 1979, thirty years after the establishment of 
the Peoples’ Republic of China, most decisions were made in Beijing. 
In that sense China was “master of its fate.” 


JOYCE K. KALLGREN is a member of the faculty in the Department of Political 
Science, Davis campus, and a Research Associate of the Center for Chinese Studies, 
Berkeley campus, University of California. 





VIETNAM 1979: 
YEAR OF CALAMITY 


John C. Donnell 


AFTER THE COMMUNIST VICTORY in April 1975, there 
was a series of alternating hard line and moderate policy periods in 
the Socialist Republic of Vietnam (SRV) and 1979 saw the starkest 
fruition of the hard line. First there had been the drastically accelerated 
reunification of Vietnam but it had been followed by gradualist mea-: 
sures to reabsorb the South. During this comparatively moderate ‘period,’ 
there were conciliatory gestures toward the Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations (ASEAN) and the U.S. and efforts to improve relations 
with the People’s Republic of China (PRC) in the spring of 1977. The 
SRV evidently desired a rough balance of trade and aid with the com- 
munist nations on one hand and the western and other noncommunist 
nations on the other and in this period Hanoi promulgated a liberal 
foreign investment code. It also sought (unsuccessfully) to solicit aid 
from European noncommunist nations and while it also was interested 
in establishing relations with the U.S., it was still about a year away 
from dropping demands for U.S. reparations. 

The first serious clashes with the Khmer Rouge had occurred in 
April 1977 and by about mid-1977, when Pham Van Dong went to 
Moscow, the hardliners in the party had seen mounting evidence that: 
Vietnam had nowhere else to turn for the sizeable aid and trade it 
needed. Then as the PRC began to endorse Pol Pot’s campaign in early 
1978, prospects of more serious confrontation began to loom on both 
the Kampuchean and Chinese borders. 

‘The PRC had ended its technical cooperation with the Vietnamese 
military in December 1977 and cut off economic aid in July 1978. So to 
procure increased military and economic assistance and also additional 
protection against the Chinese, the SRV had joined COMECON, the 
East European economic bloc, in June 1978 and had signed a treaty of 
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peace and friendship with the USSR on November 3 providing for im- 
mediate consultations to determine an appropriate reaction to an at- 
tack, or threat of one, upon either signatory. 

In this context, the SRV adopted a tougher internal line in mid- 
1977. Some benchmarks of this were the accelerated land collectivization 
in the South, and particularly the spring 1978 abrupt clampdown on 
vestiges of southern capitalism, accompanied by surveillance and har- 
rassment of the ethnic Chinese or Hoa communities in both South and 
North. In late July 1978, there were rumblings of intra-party differences 
over the pace ‘of collectivization in the South and policy toward the 
PRC, and the hardliners evidently had their way.1 But this group’s 
dominance was to be dramatized most vividly in the Vietnamese drive 
for an essentially military solution in Kampuchea. The SRV leadership, 
toughened by decades of war which had brought eventual victory, had 
come to exhibit a distinct hubris. 


The Invasion of Kampuchea 


The Vietnamese considered it imperative to restore security to the 
region bordering on Kampuchea. The unresolved, frequently bloody 
border conflict was a drain on the Vietnamese military and was ruining 
plans for the expansion of agriculture as some 1.2 million Vietnamese 
fled inland. And: the Khmer Rouge was intransigent regarding negoti- 
ations, in. the Vietnamese view. 

The Vietnamese saw the Chinese behind their troubles on the 
Kampuchean as well as the northern border, for the Chinese since early 
1978 had endorsed Pol Pot and had been supplying him with weapons 
and advisers: Later the Vietnamese would stress their belief that the 
Chinese had encouraged the Khmer to attack as part of an overall 
Chinese aspiration to’see southern Vietnam taken over.? 

After several large scale military operations failed to solve the prob- 
lem, the: Vietnamese planned the overthrow of Pol Pot by a political 
movement and, if necessary, by arms. Soviet assistance and protection 
had been provided when the SRV joined COMECON and signed the 
Russian treaty. In this context, the SRV decided to attempt a knockout 
blow against the Khmer regime, whatever the costs in terms of ‘possible 
Chinese -reprisals and the inevitable loss of favorable opinion around 
the world. 

The Vietnamese first indoctrinated and organized a large number 
of POWs and Khmer civilian refugees in Vietnam into a Kampuchea 


.. 1Nhan Dan, August.1, 4 and 8, 1978, as cited in Nayan Chanda, “A Hint of 
Purges Yet to Come,” Far Eastern Economic Review (hereafter FEER), September 
I; 1978. For further background on Khmer-Vietnamese antagonisms and other issues 
dealt with in the present article, see John C. Donnell, “Vietnam: Continuing Con- 
flict and Diminishing Options,” Asian Thought and Society, 1V:10 (April 1979). For 
greater depth on the Khmer conflict, see Stephen R. Heder, “Origins BP the Conflict,” 
Southeast Asia Chronicle, No. 64 (September-October 1978), pp. 3-18. 

2 Nayan Chanda, “Hanoi’s Peace Feeler to Washington,” FEER, July 6, 1979. 
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National United Front for National Salvation (KNUFNS), announced 
on December 3, 1978 and led by the relatively unknown Heng Samrin. 
The Front called for the overthrow of Pol Pot and the establishment of 
a socialist regime that would eliminate unpopular Khmer Rouge ‘poli- 
cies and be favorable to the SRV. Then on December 25, the Vietnamese 
Jaunched a huge dry season offensive utilizing some 100,000 Vietnamese 
and 15 to-20 thousand KNUFNS troops. They moved along the road 
network with great speed and in about three weeks claimed thatthe 
KNUENS controlled almost all of Kampuchea; the Vietnamese’ con- 
tinued as always to deny the presence of any of their own forces i in that 
country. 

The international reaction was very sharp. The ASEAN countries 

(Philippines, Indonesia, Thailand, Malaysia, and Singapore) on Jai: 
uary 13 called for the “immediate withdrawal of all foreign troops from 
Kampuchean territory.” In the U.N. Security Council, a similar resolu- 
tion was introduced by seven nonaligned nations on January 15 but was 
vetoed by the USSR. The PRC fulminated and, among the other com- 
munist nations, the Vietnamese venture was opposed by Romania as 
well as Yugoslavia and North Korea; Albania, which previously had 
backed the Vietnamese, now remained silent. Eventually, Japan sus- 
pended consideration of further aid commitments: to Vietnam, Den- 
mark cancelled a program worth almost US$20 million, Sweden reduced 
its aid by 10% and Britain cut off bilateral aid except for “disaster and 
humanitarian” help and certain other residual commitments. 
l In Kampuchea, substantial Pol Pot forces, bypassed by the swift 
invasion, continued to harass the Vietnamese and Samrin forces and still 
amounted to some 20,000 to 30,000 men by the end of 1979. The Viet- 
namese responded by increasing their strength to an estimated 150,000 
to 200,000 men, along with a sophisticated logistical setup, including 
helicopters. In the process, they expanded their formations, which were 
officered mainly by northerners, with an estimated 120-140 thousand 
southern conscripts, whose morale was reported to be spotty. 

Several offensives by the Vietnamese during the year failed to crush 
the guerillas, partly because the latter were able to use Thai border 
areas as a sanctuary and the mouth of a feeder line for rice and supplies 
to Pol Pot bases. ‘The Vietnamese usually maintained a 15-kilometer 
distance from the Thai border but they grew increasingly restive at the 
prospect of a protracted, bloody struggle. They believed that the Thai 
were supplying arms to Pol Pot and possibly entering a military agree- 
ment with Beijing in return for a promise of Chinese oil (such a promise 
later did materialize). A Thai policy in October welcoming all Kampu- 
chean refugees who wished to come over further abraded Vietnamese- 
Thai relations. Also in October, the two nations’ representatives agreed 
to refrain from propaganda against each other and the Vietnamese prom: 
ised not to enter Thai territory. However, the Vietnamese could be 
expected to take more vigorous military action, possibly ‘including a 
quick jab across the Thai border to smash guerilla concentrations, even 


aor 
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though the Chinese. had warned them twice against intruding into 
Thailand’ — 

- The ASEAN nations feared that the proxy aspects of the Sino- 
Soviet. quarrel being played out in Kampuchea might drag the whole 
region into war. On September 21 the ASEAN group got a resolution 
passed in the U.N. General Assembly calling again for a withdrawal of 
foreign forces, along with a ceasefire and the setting up of a democratic 
government. 

~-, Meanwhile, another grisly consequence of the war in Kampuchea 
brought further condemnation of the Vietnamese. As famine spread 
there, the Samrin government and its Vietnamese sponsors opposed. the 
large scale distribution of food and other relief supplies by road ship- 
ments on the grounds that such activities would constitute interference 
with the Phnom Penh government. Behind such arguments evidently 
were fears that some of the food would fall into the hands of the gueril-. 
las, a reluctance to let outsiders see the extent of Vietnamese operations 
in Kampuchea, and the desire to use what political leverage this crisis 
might afford to gain wider diplomatic recognition for the Samrin gov- 
ernment—.a project whose -prospects had been badly damaged by a UN 
General Assembly vote on September 21 that allowed the Pol Pot regime 
to retain the Kampuchea seat. 


Foreign Relations ` 

_. The Chinese Invasion of Vietnam: Sino-Viet animosity had increased 
steadily over a range of issues which can be summarized only briefly 
here. The PRC maintained publicly after it mounted its invasion of 
‘Vietnam that it. was a “limited retaliatory operation” in response to 
border violations by the Vietnamese, along with the counterclaims of 
sovereignty over the potentially oil-bearing Paracel and Spratly islands 
and. territorial waters in the Gulf of Tonkin. But the major Chinese 
concern was: that Vietnam, bolstered by Soviet commitments, repre- 
sented .an increasing threat of Soviet “social pnpenalae Eenuen es on 
the PRC’s southern flank. 

- Related to this, the PRC wished to demonstrate its credibility as 
an ally by punishing the Vietnamese for their overthrow of Pol Pot— 
and by the same military action, cause the SRV to withdraw at least 
some ofits forces from Kampuchea. The PRC also wanted to tarnish 
Vietnam’ S military luster and damage and weaken it economically so it 
would be easier to contain. Finally, the Chinese wished to diminish the 
credibility of the USSR as an ally and even to demonstrate to the West 
that it was desirable to stand up to the Soviets; Deng Xiaoping’s just 
concluded normalization of relations with the U.S. gave PRC leaders 
an added degree of confidence that the USSR would not react rashly. 


. 3 Nayan Chanda, “The Storm that Follows the Canet ibid., November 30, 1979. 
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`” After a long buildup of forces on the Sino-Vietnamese’ frontier by 
boih sides, the PRC launched its invasion on February 17-at 26 poïtits 
along the 480-mile border. Of some 200,000 Chinese troops then in the 
border region, 70,000-80,000 were engaged in the original -drive. The 
Vietnamese had 50,000 well-trained and equipped regional troops plus 
50,000 militia; no regular Vietnamese army units were deployed on the 
border but five divisions were kept i in reserve around Hanoi. - 

The Chinese made six main thrusts, the two strongest aimed at had 
Cai and Dong Dang. They apparently met stiffer resistance than ex- 
pected, and on the second day halted about six miles inside Vietnam ‘td 
await’ reinforcements and supplies. After augmenting their expendi: 
tionary force to 200,000 men and the total in the region to 600,000, 
the Chinese renewed their offensive on February 23-24. According to 
NCNA, the Vietnamese mounted two counterattacks into Chinesé ter- 
ritory on February 23, one into the Guangxi Zhuang autonomous area 
and the other into Yunnan Province. . 

In their 17-day campaign, the Chinese penetrated as far as 25 miles 
into Vietnam in some instances but the climax was a week-long battle 
in the hills around the town of Lang Son, 11 miles from the border. 
Here Vietnamese main forces joined’ the combat for the first time with 
the arrival of the 808th Division on February 26. The Chinese ‘entered 
the town on March 2 but fighting continued there for some days. 

The PRC announced on March 5 that its troops, having attained 
their goals, were withdrawing. It repeated a call of March 1 for negoti: 
ations. to end the conflict whereupon Hanoi demanded immediate and 
unconditional withdrawal as a precondition. Hanoi now proclaimed a 
general mobilization of all men between 18 and 45 and women between 
18 and 35 in the militia, guerilla and self-defense forces; furthermore, 
all workers and students were ordered to spend two hours a day on 
military training or guard duty. The Chinese claimed on March 15 (and 
then again the next day) that they had now completed ‘their with- 
drawals but the Vietnamese charged, evidently with justification, that 
the Chinese continued to hold portions of Vietnamese territory for some 
time after that. However, Hanoi dropped its precondition on April 4, 
and talks began on April 18. 

' The Chinese evidently had hoped for a quick, smashing victory 
before withdrawing and were surprised by the effectiveness of the Viet- 
namese defense. Factors in the good performance ’ of the Vietnamese 
regional forces and militia were their good training, the fact the Viét: 
namese army had had much more recent combat experience, and: the 
superiority of the army’s Soviet-supplied weapons compared with the 
dated Chinese arsenal. The Chinese also had failed to move fast enough 
to exploit initial advantages in several actions because of poor coordina- 
tion of units and a-lack of mechanized transport. Furthermore, the 
Chinese reportedly were disappointed when ethnic groups į in ene Viet- 
namese border area failed. to welcome them. T A 2 
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Some ‘observers were surprised that the Vietnamese did not commit 
their qualitatively superior air force. Reports on the Chinese use of air- 
craft were contradictory but it appeared that they restricted this to the 
use of artillery spotter planes. Some possible explanations were that the 
Chinese were wary of provoking the USSR and of inciting the Viet- 
namese to bomb Chinese territory and also perhaps that the Vietnamese 
lacked sufficient MiG—21 pilots,4 
. © Many observers felt that the Chinese intent to “teach the Viet- 
namese a lesson” had proved far more costly to the PRC than antici- 
pated. Casualties appeared to be high on both sides. The Chinese said 
they had suffered 20,000 killed and wounded while inflicting 50,000 
casualities:‘on the Vietnamese. Pentagon sources were surprised at the 
PRC’s acknowledgment of such a large total, estimating that 5,000 of 
them were deaths, which was higher, incidentally, than the American 
total for any comparable ‘period in the Vietnam war. These high casual- 
ties seemed attributable in part to the Chinese preference for closing 
with the enemy as soon as possible, even in this hilly terrain which the 
defenders knew much. better than their foe- and could exploit to con- 
siderable advantage. The Vietnamese did not release any casualty figures 
for themselves and observers. were kepaal of their claim of 62, 500 
Chinese casualties. 

The: Chinese left extensive devastation behind them, including 
bridges, roads, power lines, state farm buildings, factories, mines and 
even schools and. hospitals. The towns of Lao Cai, Lang Son and Gao 
Bang .appeared:to be the most damaged. Some forested areas were 
burned to clear fields of artillery fire. According to the Vietnamese, the 
withdrawing forces also killed or appropriated many farm animals and 
made off with quantities of-rice and other food, industrial and farm 
machinery.and equipment and even the personal property of- villagers. 

~- The Chinese succeeded only partially in their objectives of draw- 
ing. Vietnamese regular forces into battle and forcing the Vietnamese to 
shift units. from Kampuchea to northern Vietnam (it had appeared at 
one. point that the Chinese intended to delay their withdrawals’ from 
some Vietnamese territory until the SRV withdrew its forces from Kam- 
puchea). The Vietnamese did begin in about the first week of March a 
major movement of troops and equipment from southern Vietnam and 
Kampuchea to the north with Soviet planes and ships supplementing 
their transport. The Vietnamese then had to rely on relatively green 
southern conscripts as replacements in Kampuchea, a situation the in- 
surgents exploited. by increasing their attacks, 

Meanwhile, the Sino-Viet negotiators, after five sessions in Hanoi, 
moved.to Beijing on June 28 and still were meeting periodically by late 
November. By that time, the Vietnamese position focused on their June 
28 proposal that ‘both sides cease all offensive acovity and cross-border 


4 Drew Middleton, “China's Last Gine: No Quick Easy Victory in, Vietnam,” 
New York Times (hereafter NYT), February 24, 1979. 
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reconnaissance operations and armed provocations, to which the PRC 
responded with condemnations of Vietnamese actions in Kampuchea. 
Low-level border hostilities continued through the period and the only 
positive accomplishment of the talks was to effect the repatriation of 
237 Chinese and 1,638 Vietnamese POWs.’ = 
Relations with the USSR: There was much anxious’ speculation as-to 
what the USSR would do after it warned Beijing on February 18 to stop 
the invasion, threatening that it would honor its treaty obligations to 
the Vietnamese. In early February, the Soviets had stationed a small 
naval task force of about a dozen ships, including two large warships, 
off the Vietnam coast to serve as a warning to the PRC and later to 
monitor the fighting. Obviously the pressure on the Russians ‘to inter- 
vene actively in the fighting might have become much greater if the 
Vietnamese had refused to respond to the Chinese call for negotiations 
or otherwise managed to prolong and widen the hostilities. ` ` >- 
Later a Soviet task force of four ships came to Vietnamese waters 
for the first time. Still later, Soviet ships and submarines began putting 
in at Cam Ranh Bay. Long-range Soviet reconnaissance planes began 
arriving in Danang in mid-April. Huge Russian transport planes. flew 
in military equipment and ammunition and moved Vietnamese troops 
from. Kampuchea to the Chinese border and elsewhere in Vietnam ‘arid 
also transported material from Ho Chi Minh City to Kampuchea. “Sev- 
eral hundred” Russian “volunteers” and other dockers and experts were 
reported to have come to Ho Chi Minh City and Haiphong in March 
to work the ports, which had lost much of their skilled personnel to the 
mass departures of ethnic Chinese. Thus an estimated 5,000-8,000 Rus- 
sians were in Vietnam training the Vietnamese army in the use of new 
equipment and maintaining Soviet ships and aircraft.6 
Vietnam seemed to be continuing to deny the Soviets permanent 
naval facilities but Soviet warships made over 60 visits to Haiphong, 
Cam Ranh and Danang in the first 10 months of 1979, amounting to 
important access, regardless of the terminology used to describe it.” The 
Soviets would have preferred regular bases and also complained that ‘the 
Vietnamese kept pressing them for aid while seldom informing them of 
their intentions; still they were gratified to have secured here their only 
major Asian foothold east of Afghanistan. ai 
The Russians were believed to be supplying Vietnam with aid 
amounting to about US$730 million per year and to have promised 


5 The Vietnamese had proposed a demilitarized zone extending 3 to 5 kilometers 
from the line of actual control prior to February 17 and respect for the border eš- 
tablished by the 1887 and 1895 Anglo-Chinese conventions. The PRC had proposed 
a border settlement based on the 1957-1958 status quo and had demanded Viet- 
namese acceptance of Chinese sovereignty over the Paracel and Spratly Islands and 
protection of the ethnic Chinese residents in Vietnam. q 

6 Nayan Chanda, “A Prophecy Self-Fulfilled,” FEER, June 1, 1979. 

7 Philadelphia Inquirer, November 29, 1979. ee 
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‘project. aid, commodity supplies and hard currency financing totalling 
US$2.5 billion for the second five-year plan (1976-1980). However, the 
Russians seemed: distressed that most other COMECON partners were 
reluctant to contribute to the aid and because Vietnam looked like a 
bottomless pit. Furthermore, Vietnamese policies regarding refugees and 
Kampuchea embarrassed the Russians in their friendship drive among 
other Southeast Asian nations.® 


Relations with Laos: After the Chinese invasion, Vietnam appeared 
to dominate Lao policy more completely than ever, particularly in re- 
gard to the PRC. The degree of lingering friendliness which the Lao 
government had shown the PRC almost completely evaporated and on 
March 7- the Lao formally condemned the Chinese for allegedly threat- 
ening Laos by moving forces to the border areas and infiltrating spies 
-and commandos to stir up the ethnic minorities. It also called on the 
Chinese to withdraw all of their remaining road building units-in north- 
-ern Laos. 

A further indication of overall political coordination of Indo- 
chinese policies by. Vietnam: was.a hardening of the Lao line on Kampu- 
chea: The Lao usually had been restrained in criticizing Pol Pot but 
that-changed in March. Further, the Lao government assigned some of 
‘its cadre to Kampuchea to help compensate for the lack of administra- 
tors there: These were men from some provinces bordering Kampuchea 
who spoke Khmer and/or minority languages. Laos also agreed to give 
ithe. equivalent of -USI million in aid to Kampuchea.? 

A‘ ranking Lao communist defector claimed that Vmes and 
Soviet influence in Lao had been spread by heavy-handed methods and 
had been widely resented by Lao officials. Along with 50,000 Vietnamese 
troops, he said there were some 6,000 Vietnamese civilian advisors and 
1,000 Soviet advisors. Extensive purges had removed persons holding 
anti-Vietnamese views from the party and the army after April 1975 
and-the extensive presence of the Vietnamese served to silence residual 
Lao antagonism. He also alleged that there had been extensive immi- 
pranon of Vietnamese civilian settlers into certain areas s of Laos,10 


_ The: Refugee Problem: The flood of Buna out of Vietnam by boat 
and across the land border into China swelled dramatically, producing 
protests from Malaysia, Thailand, and the PRC, which were’ most 
‘directly affected, and from world opinion generally. The SRV was ac- 
cused of not only oppressing its people, particularly the ethnic Chinese 
_(Hoa), but of exploiting many of the refugees by demanding two to 
three thousand dollars a head in gold and expropriating their property 
Heft behind. By mid-year it was estimated that the SRV might be realiz- 


` 8 Nayan Chanda, “An Alliance Based on Mutual Need,” FEER, August 24, 1979. 
® Nayan Chanda, “A Breather between Rounds,” ibid., April 30, 1979. 
10 John McBeth, “Laos: The Government under Guard,” ibid, August 24; 1979. 
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ing as much as a quarter of a billion dollars per month from these 'prac- 
tices. ; l l 

Between late 1978 and August 1979, it was estimated, some 293,000. 
fled: Vietnam by boat and had reached other countries. The most tragic 
corollary of this was that the percentage of those who had died enroute 
was estimated at 10 to 30%, (some earlier estimates ran as high as 50% 
and even 70%)! 

The PRC alleged that the Vietnamese were stimulating the exodus 
to destabilize the Southeast Asian nations deluged with’ refugees but 
this did not appear to be a dominant motive. The SRV authorities 
seemed simply to want to rid itself of those Vietnamese who would not 
adapt to socialist austerity while, in the case of the ethnic Chinese, 
Hanoi was making a systematic effort to eliminate a potential fifth 
column in the context of Vietnam’s conflict with China. 

Hanoi announced on January 12 that it would allow direct, legal 
emigration, particularly in “humanitarian” and family reunion cases. 
Initially, three categories of persons were excluded—those of military 
age, “criminals,” and those possessing state secrets vital to the national 
economy. In May, emigration was opened up to everyone except those 
under ‘current prosecution or in important economic or administrative 
jobs. 

‘However, this had little impact’ and in July an international con- 
ference produced a tacit agreement to deal with the chaos. Vietnam 
agreed to enforce a temporary moratorium on the boat departures and 
the other parties agreed in return to expand the UN program for “‘or- 
derly departures” through direct and legal channels. Deputy Foreign 
Minister Phan Hien assured that the illegal departures would be 
stopped for “a reasonable period of time” in which the UN participants 
could move out a heavy backlog of refugees in Southeast Asian camps. 
The Southeast Asian nations would then restore the principle of first 
asylum, would cease making forced repatriations, and would remove 
their naval cordon against refugee boats. 

` Earlier Vietnamese assurances in May had been contradicted by 
even heavier subsequent refugee arrivals; this time, although boat ar- 
rivals did diminish for a while, they totaled about 13,000 in August and 
September. The Vietnamese government, which denied high-level off- 
cial collusion in the extortion racket, now seemed to be trying harder 
to halt the flow, and U.S. Congressmen visiting Hanoi were told that 
the illegal departures had been stopped permanently. The SRV said it 
lacked the facilities to prevent all payoffs and corruption at lower levels, 
but it claimed to have arrested some 4,000 refugee organizers for prose- 
cution and possible execution. And refugees arriving later in Indonesia 
seemed’ to have left more clandestinely, with very few children.12 


11 Michael Richardson, “How Many Died?” ibid., October 26, 1979. 
12 Mary Lee, “Slow Road to Recovery,” ibid., August 24, 1979. 
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The number of legal departures remained far below expectations. 
The Vietnamese had indicated at Geneva that they would allow 10,000 
per month and the UN Deputy High Commissioner for Refugees had 
said in June that 10,000 visas had been offered by the U.S., France and 
other countries. By October, however, less than 900 had left Vietnam 
under the program because of complicated administrative requirements. 
However, the prospects are for huge additional outflows by both Viet- 
namese and ethnic Chinese because of worsening living conditions in 
Vietnam. The Minister of State handling foreign affairs stated in August 
that perhaps three million more persons in Vietnam still wished to go.® 


Relations with the U.S.: Vietnam showed a renewer interest in normals 
ization of relations with the U.S., partly because it would lift the trade 
embargo and also because it might help to lighten Sino-Vietnamese 
tensions. Hanoi even claimed there had been continuing discussions 
about this with Washington but the latter denied it, though it acknowl- 
edged that there had been contact on several issues. There were reports 
that Vietnam was willing to make some kind of compromise in. Kampu- 
chea in return for a U.S. gesture such as lifting the trade embargo, but 
the State Department maintained in early fall that prospects for normal 
ization were more remote than they had been a year earlier. ; 

There was some support in Congress for normalization, pardealarly 
after two Congressional delegations visited Hanoi. But Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Richard Holbrooke maintained that normalization still 
would be defeated by perhaps a 2-to-1 margin because of Vietnam’s 
policies on the boat people, Kampuchea and the USSR. Holbrooke re- 
vealed that the Carter administration very early had offered normaliza- 
tion without preconditions, dropping the Ford administration’s require- 
ment of a complete accounting of MIAs. But then the Vietnamese had 
demanded aid, termed “reparations,” citing a secret promise from Presi- 
dent Nixon, which the U.S. considered out of the question.1* However, 
as Vietnam had long since dropped its aid demands (revealed belatedly 
by Secretary of State Vance in November 1978), it could be argued that 
the U.S. delay in responding tó the Vietnamese desire for normalization 
had diminished the credibility of the moderates within the Hanoi lead- 
ership and strengthened the hand of the hardliners in moving Vietnam 
closer to the USSR. 


Internal Developments 


Rifts in the leadership, which had become visible in the Fourtk 
Party Congress in late 1976 with the dropping of Politburo member 
Hoang Van Hoan and purges of other leaders, had been reflected again 
in a Central Committee meeting of July 1978. After the invasion of 


13 Mary Lee, “Long Wait for the Promised Land,” ibid., November 9, 1979. 
14 Jeremy Gaunt, “A Long Way from Normalization,” ibid., September 2, 1979. 
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Kampuchea, some foreign observers speculated that the SRV hardliners 
had gained such ascendancy that Pham Van Dong might be replaced 
by General Vo Nguyen Giap. 

Then the unthinkable occurred with the first defection of a high- 
level party leader since the Communists had come to power in the north 
in 1954. Hoang Van Hoan (74), close collaborator of Ho Chi Minh, 
founding member of the Indochinese Communist Party, a Politburo 


- member from 1957 to 1976, and a former ambassador to the PRC, was 


bound for East Germany for medical treatment in early July when he 
disappeared during a fueling stop in Karachi. Surfacing at a Peking 
press conference, he bitterly condemned Le Duan’s leadership, calling 
the SRV’s treatment of its ethnic Chinese worse than Hitler’s holocaust. 
Hoan was ridiculed by Hanoi as being more Chinese than Vietnamese 
in his thinking; his standing evidently had declined after the onset of 
difficulties between the two countries following the end of the Vietnam 
war. ` 

The defection brought the house arrest of four other party leaders 
including Generals Chu Van Tan and Le Quang Ba and twò civilians, 
Ly Ban, a former deputy foreign trade minister, and Tran Dinh Tri, 
Secretary of the National Assembly. Standing Committee. The generals 
were from minority tribes, large numbers of whose members resided in 
China and were said to feel some cultural affinity to the Chinese. 

On a more mundane level, authorities in both the north and south 
continued to deplore poor economic and administrative performance in 
the system. They condemned surviving vestiges of capitalism such as 
peddlers on the streets of Hanoi and continued blackmarketing in the 
“reformed” markets of Ho Chi Minh City.45 And the perennial concern 
to improve leadership was reflected in complaints about sluggish party 
growth resulting in the rise of the average party member’s age from 
about 25 “in the past” to 40.16 The regular party criticisms of cadres for 
various shortcomings exhorted southern cadres to overcome a déstruc- 
tive tendency among many of them to distrust southerners everywhere 
because they supposedly had been “linked to the former puppet govern- 
ment.” But there was the old, fundamental ambivalence here: To Huu, 
who made this comment, then quickly warned the party against letting 
down its guard too far as this had constituted a “serious shortcoming 
...in the recent past.’17 

It was estimated that some 50,000 persons still were detained with- 
out trial in “re-education” camps although the government claimed it 
had released over ninety percent of all detainees. Moreover, some sources 

15 Eg, “Readers Suggest Cleaning up Hanoi Streets of Peddlers,” Hanoi Moi, 
March 6, 1979, JPRS 073326, April 27, 1979. 

16 “'Nhan Dan:’ VCP Needs Revitalization with Younger Members,” Hanoi 
pee Service in Vietnamese, February 5, 1979, JPRS 072892, February 28, 1979, 
p. 44. l 


17 To Huu, “Let Us Endeavor... ,” Tap Chi Cong San, January 1979, JPRS 
073308, April 25, 1979, p. 35. 
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claimed that many intellectuals had been jailed without charges in 
1979.18 ig 
The economic picture was bleak. The fourth year in a row of bad 
weather disappointed hopes to attain the 1980 target of self-sufficiency 
in grain: A 1979 shortage of 2.4 million tons of rice was anticipated, of 
which about 200,000 would be made up by socialist bloc nations, 200,000 
tons of various foods would come from international organizations, and 
a like amount would be purchased, still leaving a final rice deficit of at 
least 500,000 tons.19 ee 

The GNP growth rate had declined from 9% in 1976 to 2% in 
1977 and 2.8% in 1978. Per capita income was estimated variously at 
US$150 to $200 per year, evidently not changed much since 1960, and 
some prices had increased substantially since 1975. The monthly food 
ration.per person had decreased steadily since April 1975 and now aver- 
aged 13 kilos—6 to 7 of which were rice and the remainder. wheat, sweet 
potatoes ‘and cassava. Pork, when available, was rationed at 200 grams 
and even fish was much scarcer.2° A prominent Hanoi doctor claimed 
that the Vietnamese were suffering from malnutrition and subsequent 
energy loss and lowered disease resistance. 

Industry, which employed only. about 7% of the work force, had 
performed somewhat better. However, the departure of ‘so many ethnic 
Chinese severely curtailed coal production as well as'dock work and 
fishing. The Chinese invaders had destroyed important segments of the 
northern economic infrastructure, and the Vietnamese military organ- 
ization took much manpower from agriculture, especially, although the 
mobilization may have been designed to improve economic as well as 
military performance. The ‘Vietnamese still hoped for oil exploitation 
to spur economic development but there was little progress because of a 
lack of funds, the military crisis, and tension with the Chinese over off- 
shore sites.?21 i i Ti 

The 1978 PRC aid cutoff had not yet been fully compensated for 
by Soviet-bloc aid. The SRV’s indebtedness to both socialist and non- . 
socialist countries was increasing and while it could hope to convert at 
least part of its equivalent of US$1.4 billion in debts to socialist coun- 
tries to grants and long-term loans, indebtedness to non-socialist nations 
by 1978 was costing Hanoi US$1I50 million annually in service charges, 


18 NYT, August 18, 1979. . ; 
19 Nayan Chanda, “Vietnam’s Battle of the Home Front,” FEER, November 2, 


20 Ibid.: The lower per capita figure is from Michael Morrow, “Vietnam’s Em- 
bargoed Economy: In the U.S, Interest?,” Indochina Issues (Center for International 
Policy, Indochina Project, Washington, D.C.), No. 3 (August 1979). 

21 Earlier American and. Canadian drilling ‘had brought in one small: well 
(Mobil). A recent Norwegian study indicated Vietnam could produce 300,000’ barrels 
a day by the late 1980s and 1 million per day in the early 1990s if exploratory work 
proceeded, quickly. Ibid: George Lauriat and Melinda Liu, “Pouring Trouble -on 
Oily Waters,” FEER, September 28, 1979, describes the conflicting PRC and SRV 
offshore Claims.. os ; : i a 
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an amount exceeding its export yields. in those currencies according to 
an IMF study. This was made all the more serious by the non-socialist 
countries’ curtailment of aid following the invasion of Kampuchea. 

Hanoi announced several “new economic policies” beginning in 
July to loosen state economic controls and encourage more private en- 
terprise. It was hoped these would stimulate production of consumer 
goods and exports and facilitate internal’ distribution, e.g., by abolish- 
ing the checkpoints which had been set on southern roads to discourage 
private trading between urban and rural areas. 

The people’s morale appeared to be good in the north, despite 
austerity. The Chinese threat had tended to strengthen political co- 
hesion and some officials said it had been easier to mobilize the people 
against the Chinese than against the Americans earlier. In southern 
areas, however, the stagnant economy, unemployment, and the mobil- 
ization for army duty in Kampuchea tended to depress morale. 


Conclusion 


In taking its calculated risk in Kampuchea, Hanoi evidently had 
counted on a quick military victory and hoped that this, along with the 
replacement of the ill-reputed Pol Pot by Heng Samrin, would rally 
mass support to the new government. If all this went well, it would 
serve to defuse some of the backlash of international opinion which the 
invasion certainly would generate. As it turned out, Vietnam reaped the 
whirlwind: it found itself in the ironic position of being bogged down 
in a protracted, costly and frustrating pacification campaign in Kampu- 
chea; it superseded Pol Pot as an international pariah in the view of 
many, with a consequently serious loss in foreign aid; and the resultant 
Chinese invasion wreaked havoc on border region communities and the 
northern economic infrastructure. 

The SRV set considerable store by its dry season offensive late in 
the year against Pol Pot remnants. There were some indications that if 
it succeeded, both the Vietnamese and Russians would be more inclined 
to accept some kind of settlement involving a Vietnamese withdrawal 
and a broadened Kampuchean government including Sihanoukist and 
even low-level Khmer Rouge elements, On the other hand, the Viet- 
nhamese anti-guerrilla campaign could drag on indefinitely or even spill 
over into Thailand, bringing a further range of disastrous possibilities. 
Meanwhile, Vietnam was in greater control of both Kampuchea and 
Laos than ever before. 

The points of disagreement with the PRC had not been resolved. 
By early fall, Vietnam had been affronted by new PRC steps to close off 
certain waters and air corridors adjacent to Hainan and the Paracel 
Islands in support of China’s territorial claims and facilitate its planned 
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oil exploration and defense policies there. Now the areas of contention 
covered almost all the South China Sea from Hainan to Kalimantan.?# 

China threatened occasionally to inflict a second punishment on 
Vietnam and analysts speculated that if the PRC chose to do this, it 
might invade Central Vietnam via Laos, where resistance would be 
lighter and more difficult to consolidate, possibly in conjunction with 
an invasion from the sea. Or, as acting Foreign Minister Nguyen Co 
Thach suggested, China might raid Haiphong port or destroy the coal 
mines on the coast not far from the border.*4 

The SRV continued a systematic buildup of its already huge armed 
forces, which showed that it took the Chinese threats seriously. In 1977 
it had a total of 615,000 men in the regular forces, 50,000 armed security 
forces, and an armed militia of 1.5 million. In the spring of 1979 it was 
reported to have raised in the North alone three new army corps, each 
comprising three divisions—a total of 90,000 men.2® Thus the long 
years of austerity would be prolonged indefinitely and while the con- 
tinuing mass mobilization might be seen by some SRV leaders as favor- 
able to socialist economic reconstruction, the prospect clearly was viewed 
more negatively by many Vietnamese, in the southern areas at least, not 
to mention the Hoa. 

Vietnam had performed some useful proxy functions for the USSR 
and received extensive Russian military and economic aid and security 
guarantees in the process. There were some indications, though, that 
the SRV, with its massive requirements, might not be satisfied with the 
amount of aid received—and also that it might have been somewhat less 
than enthusiastic with the Soviet response to the Chinese invasion. The 
SRV now was more than ever a client state of the USSR, but it was not 
a mere catspaw. It might have been subjected to some Soviet manipula- 
tion to get it to join COMECON and to sign the treaty of friendship, 
but at the bottom line, the policies carried out by the SRV were those 
favored by a dominant portion of its leadership for specifically Viet- 
namese national purposes. ; 
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KAMPUCHEA 1979: FROM DRY 
SEASON TO DRY SEASON 


Michael Leifer 


Durinc 1979, the tormented country of Kampuchea 
assumed an international political significance of a kind once associated 
with Vietnam. Conflict between the Communist parties and govern- 
ments of Kampuchea and Vietnam served to engender a wider struggle 
engaging the interests of major external states over the appropriate and 
acceptable pattern of power in Indochina. The conflict over the internal 
political identity of Kampuchea and the nature of its external affiliations 
became more than a matter of the competing wills and capabilities of 
the Kampuchean and Vietnamese Communist movements. It became 
central to the competing interests of China and the Soviet Union whose 
governments committed resources and prestige to the cause of their re- 
spective clients. In addition, Thailand and its fellow members of the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) as well as the United 
States were incorporated into an alignment opposed to the consolidation 
of Vietnamese power throughout the whole of Indochina. 

By the end of 1978, the relationship between the government of 
Kampuchea headed by Pol Pot and that of Vietnam had long passed 
the breaking point. The public justification of the former for its mani- 
fest hostility to the latter centered on the alleged persistence of the Viet- 
namese in seeking to subordinate the independence of Kampuchea with- 
in an Indochinese Federation. Irrespective of the precise political de- 
sign of the Vietnamese Politburo, its Kampuchean counterpart had re- 
fused adamantly to accept the idea of a special relationship that, it was 
maintained in Hanoi, bound together the three peoples of Indochina. 
Vietnamese tolerance of the obdurate expression of Kampuchean inde- 
pendence—in particular cross-border shelling and bestial punitive raids 
—as well as the close ties between Phnom Penh and Beijing, which was 
regarded as a pernicious collusion, gave way to a determination to assert 
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forcibly that special relationship. On December 25, 1978, the Vietna- 
mese army launched an invasion into Kampuchea utilizing the political 
cloak of a Kampuchean National United Front for National Salvation 
established for such a purpose on December 2 and comprising defectors 
from Pol Pot’s ranks and Kampuchean refugees from southern Vietnam. 

The Vietnamese military intervention was swift and decisive in the 
first instance, taking the form of a lightning motorized advance with 
air support along the main lines of communication. The army of the 
Pol Pot government, outnumbered and outgunned, did not stand and 
fight against the armored thrust towards the capital Phnom Penh, which 
fell into Vietnamese hands on January 7, 1979. The bulk of Pol Pot's 
forces dispersed into the countryside to conduct a protracted war, al- 
though during January and into February a number of fierce encounters 
took place, in particular for control of the deep water port of Kompong 
Som. By the end of February, the Vietnamese military presence was 
well entrenched but had failed to destroy the Pol Pot forces operating at 
platoon and company strength. 

The initial Vietnamese political purpose was attained on January 
8 with the establishment in Phnom Penh of a People’s Revolutionary 
Council headed by Heng Samrin. Heng Samrin had been a member of 
the executive committee of the Communist Party of Kampuchea for its 
Eastern region and political commissar and commander of its Fourth 
Division. He was credited with leading a revolt against the Pol Pot 
government in May 1978. The leading political figure of the Council 
was Ros Samay, Minister of Economy and People’s Welfare and Secre- 
tary General of the central committee of the Vietnamese-inspired Kam- 
puchean National United Front for National Salvation. On January 11 
the People’s Revolutionary Council proclaimed a People’s Republic of 
Kampuchea, which was accorded immediate diplomatic recognition by 
the governments of Vietnam, the Soviet Union, and its allies. On Feb- 
ruary 17 a senior Vietnamese delegation led by Prime Minister Pham 
Van Dong and including Army Chief of Staff General Van Tien Dung 
travelled to Phnom Penh. The following day the Vietnamese and its 
client Kampuchean government concluded a Treaty of Peace, Friend- 
ship and Cooperation, which was cited subsequently to justify the con- 
tinued presence of Vietnamese forces. It contained evident similarities 
with the treaty concluded between the governments of Vietnam and 
Laos in July 1977 stressing common “national defence and construc- 
tion.” It also incorporated an explicit expression of “friendship and 
good neighbourliness” towards Thailand and the other countries of 
Southeast Asia. The Vietnamese Communists and their Kampuchean 
clients looked towards an early endorsement of the internal transfer of 
power from neighboring non-Communist states. 

In implanting a government in.Phnom Penh, the Vietnamese Com- 
munists had asserted through force majeure a long denied special rela- 
tionship that they sought to sanctify by treaty. In addition, agreements 
signed in March between Heng Samrin and the visiting President of 
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Laos, Souphanouvong, completed the pattern of formally expressed. spe- 
cial relationships within Indochina that catered to Vietnamese political 
dominance and strategic needs. However, the incorporation of Kam- 
puchea within a sphere of exclusive Vietnamese interest was never made 
complete during the course of the year because of an inability to elim- 
inate all effective military resistance by Pol Pot loyalist forces. In addi- 
tion, the Peoples Republic of Kampuchea was unable to attract credible 
international recognition, in part because of the diplomatic endeavors 
of an ad hoc coalition of states that possessed an undoubted interest in 
denying the endorsement of Vietnamese dominance through the medium 
of a client government in Phnom Penh. This alignment was led by 
China, which not only extended material support by clandestine means 
through Thailand to the Pol Pot resistance but also launched a major 
‘punitive military expedition into northern Vietnam in the middle of 
February in part to secure a withdrawal or at least a reduction of Viet- 
namese forces in Kampuchea. In addition, the government of Thailand, 
while proclaiming its official neutrality in the internal conflict within 
Kampuchea, continued to recognize the ousted Pol Pot government, 
which it provided openly with trarisit facilities so that some of its min- 
isters could travel to major international conferences. 

An essential priority in promoting the legitimacy of the Heng 
Samrin administration was the elimination of all pockets of effective 
military resistance by forces loyal to the ousted regime of Pol Pot. This 
exercise required the deployment of Vietnamese forces. Yet the longer 
this deployment was necessary in conspicuous strength, the greater the 
prospect of a politically significant revival of traditional ethno-cultural 
antagonisms between Khmers and Vietnamese despite popular abhor- 
rence for the gruesome Pol Pot regime. For Vietnam, it had been of 
critical importance to effect a political fait accompli within a limited 
period of time in order to avoid a protracted and costly pacification that 
it could ill afford given the condition of its economy. Hanoi took a cal- 
culated risk that it could liquidate the Pol Pot army before the end of 
the 1978-1979 dry (and campaigning) season. In the event, it was less 
than successful in its military endeavor even though major centers of 
Pol Pot resistance in the Southwest and in the Northwest of Kampuchea 
were destroyed by April. The principal concentrations of Pol Pot forces 
that escaped the Vietnamese offensive were confined to the Cardamom 
mountains in the Southwest and to areas bordering Thailand. But small 
guerrilla bands, employing terror to ensure popular compliance, con- 
tinued to engage in harassing operations in many parts of the country, 
while the Vietnamese were faced with maintaining overextended supply 
lines and with a shortage of fuel, ammunition, and medical supplies, 
which was remedied only up to a point by a Soviet airlift. By the onset 
of the annual monsoon season in May when it became necessary for the 
Vietnamese expeditionary force to withdraw to the main towns and to 
confine their control to the principal lines of communication, the Pol 
Pot army, numbering up to 40,000 effectives and operating mainly at 
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company strength from rural enclaves, continued to resist. This re- 
sistance was sustained during the course of the rainy season, if without 
posing a major immediate threat to the Vietnamese-maintained govern- 
ment in Phnom Penh. 

The resistance by the Pol Pot loyalists was distinguished by an 
ability to maintain a high level of military discipline and coordination 
between allied units. It was subject, however, to a process of human at- 
trition governed not only by casualties in battle but also by malnutrition 
and disease, experienced most of all by the battalions of coerced camp 
followers who served as porters and manual laborers. The Pol Pot re- 
sistance has experienced an obvious inability to attract fresh, willing re- 
cruits, while other sources of resistance drawn from Khmer refugees in 
Thailand and hostile to both the Pol Pot and Heng Samrin regimes 
have not given the impression of being or becoming a viable military 
alternative. One of these groups is led by Son Sann, a former Prime 
Minister during Prince Sihanouk’s rule, who is believed’ to have ‘left 
his place of exile in Paris in December 1978 to travel first to Beijing 
before taking up residence somewhere along the Kampuchean-Thai 
border. In February General Dien Del, the Commander of former Pres- 
ident Lon Nol’s Second Army, began recruiting among Khmer refugees 
and in March announced the formation of the Khmer People’s Liber- 
ation Armed Forces. Son Sann established formally. the Khmer People’s 
National Liberation Front in October. This together with other resist- 
ance groups of the same genre, including one led by a “Prince” Norodom 
Soriyavong—an alleged cousin of Prince Sihanouk—have not demon- 
strated an ability to engage Vietnamese forces to any military effect. 

It became evident in the latter months of the year that the Vietna- 
mese would be obliged to undertake another major military offensive, 
particularly in the western part of Kampuchea. Preliminary skirmishes 
began in September along the border with Thailand, which has served 
as a major area of sanctuary and source of supplies for the Pol Pot re- 
sistance. A direct consequence was the movement ultimately of approx- 
imately 500,000 refugees into Thailand. The sealing of this 500-mile 
border represents a principal military objective for a Vietnamese ex- 
peditionary force that has been reinforced up to a strength of 200,000 
men. Success in this offensive will determine whether or not it will be 
possible to insulate the fragile Heng Samrin government from internal 
challenges and give it the opportunity to secure the adherence of the 
displaced and tormented survivors of Pol Pot’s “Democratic Kampu- 
chea.” 

From the outset, Kampuchea became a matter of Increasing inter- 
national political interest and, as the year wore on, also of increasing 
humanitarian concern. Just prior to the fall of Phnom Penh, former 
head of state Prince Norodom Sihanouk, who had lived under house 
arrest, was permitted to leave the country for China. From there he 
travelled to New York where he addressed the UN Security Council in 
a fruitless attempt to secure the withdrawal of Vietnamese ‘forces from 
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Kampuchea. His initiative played a part in denying legitimacy to the 
Heng Samrin government, which was unable to secure adequate inter- 
national recognition. Ironically, an ad hoc coalition of states emerged 
which included governments that had openly denounced the gross vio- 
lation of human rights by the Pol Pot regime. Governments of ASEAN, 
expressing solidarity with fellow member Thailand, refused consistently 
to be reconciled to the Vietnamese removal of an independent Southeast 
Asian government. They took a strong stand on the issue of principle 
involved in Vietnam’s violation of the cardinal rule of the international 
system and indicated publicly their concern that to endorse the prece- 
dent of the mode of internal transfer in Kampuchea would expose 
neighboring countries to a similar prospect. The ASEAN states in- 
scribed the item of Kampuchea on the agenda of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations for debate in November. Because of the wide- 
spread international refusal to recognize the Heng Samrin government, 
ministers from the ousted Pol Pot government were able to represent 
Kampuchea at the United Nations Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment in May in Manila. Denial of representation to either of the 
two competing delegations at the Cuban-managed Conference of Non- 
Aligned States held in Havana in September was more than compen- 
sated for by the reconfirmation of the Pol Pot government in the Kam- 
puchean seat at the United Nations by a vote of 71 to 35 in the General 
Assembly later in the month. In November, the General Assembly voted 
91 to 21 (with 29 abstentions) for a resolution calling for the immedi- 
ate withdrawal of all foreign forces from Kampuchea. 

Because of the lack of clear resolution of the conflict within Kam- 
puchea and also because of a Western desire to restore the country to 
an independent status, attempts were made to promote a political set- 
tlement through convening an international conference. Such an idea 
was put forward by Sunao Sonada, Japan’s Foreign Minister, when he 
met with his ASEAN counterparts in Bali in July. Subsequently Cyrus 
Vance, the U.S. Secretary of State, made public in Australia that diplo- 
Matic soundings had been taken with the hope of convening an inter- 
national conference designed to restore the neutrality of Kampuchea 
under the leadership of its former head of state, Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk. On his exit from Kampuchea, Prince Sihanouk had refused 
to support the cause of the Pol Pot government, which he denounced 
as “a Hitlerian regime.” Indeed, he also sought to dissociate himself 
from Chinese patronage of Pol Pot by going to live in North Korea in 
May. Indeed, in September in Pyongyang he convened a meeting of 
Kampuchean exiles opposed to both Pol Pot and Heng Samrin and set 
up a front organization called the Confederation of National Khmers. 
He subsequently expressed his intention of establishing a provisional 
government “after Vietnam’s dry season offensive ends.” 

_ -The initiatives to convene an international conference on Kampu- 
chea proved abortive in the main because the key parties to the conflict 
set their faces against it. The Vietnamese and the Chinese made it 
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abundantly clear that ‘a negotiated’ solution was out of the question. 
Above all, Vietnam was adamantly opposed to any alternative to Heng 
Samrin, who was accorded every honor due to a head of state when he 
passed through Hanoi en route to the non-aligned conference in Ha- 
vana. Vietnam’s Secretary of State for Foreign -Affairs and de facto 
foreign minister Nguyen Co Thach pointed out in August, “We don’t 
consider such a conference necessary. The situation in Kampuchea is 
irreversible. We have nothing to do with Sihanouk,”! a position he 
reaffirmed during a visit to Bangkok in October. The Chinese position 
was equally explicit; its news agency asserted in the same month that 
“the urgent task with regard to Kampuchea is to force Vietnam to with- 
draw from that country.’ 

The administration of Heng Samrin was brought into Kampuchea 
in the saddle bags of the Vietnamese Army. Once established in office, 
it sought to attract popular support by reversing the crude collectivist 
policies of its notorious predecessor. The eight-point program of the 
Kampuchean National United Front for National Salvation included a 
pledge to restore the family as a unit, to end communal eating; to re- 
instate the Buddhist religion, to reopen schools, and to end brutal 
summary punishment. Despite its proclaimed good intentions, the Viet- 
namese-installed government—if it can be described as a government— 
encountered overwhelming economic and administrative problems. It 
emerged as a government in a total administrative vacuum arising: not 
only from the dislocation of yet another war in Kampuchea but also 
and above all from the virtual liquidation of the educated and skilled 
classes by the Pol Pot regime in its fanatical attempt to transform Kam- 
puchean society according to political doctrine. The government of 
Heng Samrin began its political existence as little more than a list of 
names on an information sheet. On its own, it would not have been 
able to function on even a care and maintenance basis. It has been total- 
ly dependent on Vietnamese political direction and material Oger: 
pinning. 

An acute shortage of trained personnel and a major E of 
basic infrastructure has been matched by a virtual standstill in the sub- 
sistence economy. Of critical importance for the human condition was 
the disruption of the rice harvest-as a ‘consequence: of the Vietnamese 
invasion and the attendant upheaval and insecurity. This disruption 
was the direct cause of the widespread scarcity of food evident by the 
middle.of the year. In addition, planting of rice for the next harvest by 
the end of the year was’ seriously obstructed. A’ shortage of séed ‘rice 
and a lack of draft animals as well as human debilitation was com- 
pounded 'by a major movement of peoples as hundreds of thousands of 
wretched inmates of collective farms sought to return to their native 
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villages and towns from which they- had been forcibly: evicted since 
April 1975. In July Red Cross and UNICEF officials estimated that 
only 5% of the fields of Kampuchea were under cultivation. In addi- 
tion, the virtual destruction of all fishing nets by the Pol Pot regime 
had meant that the normal harvest of protein from the Tonle Sap lake 
was much reduced. oe 

By the latter part of the year the acute shortage of basic food stuffs 
made the prospect of the extinction through starvation and disease of 
most: of the Khmer people in Kampuchea a distinct possibility. Inter- 
national relief agencies established contact with the Vietnamese and 
Kampuchean governments in July in an attempt to mount an emergen- 
cy operation, The International Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) 
faced a major political problem in negotiating an appropriate agree- 
ment. Together with UNICEF it is bound to help all civilians in dis- 
tress on a non-discriminatory basis, while it is obliged also to ensure 
adequate monitoring of the distribution of relief supplies.’ The dead- 
lock that ensued for a time arose over the insistence by the Vietnamese 
that relief aid not reach the Pol Pot zone and that the international 
position of the Heng Samrin government not be undermined by any 
relief aid agreement that conceded formally the right of international 
relief agencies to supply its internal adversary. In late September, the 
ICRC and UNICEF were asked by Hun Sen, the Kampuchean Foreign 
Minister, “to clearly indicate that the action of the ICRC and UNICEF 
is free from any interference in the affairs of Kampuchea, ‘especially 
from any link with the attempts to aid the Pol Pot-Ieng Sary clique 
under the cover of the so-called aid to both sides.”3 In the event, al- 
though the requirements of the principle of both sides were not recon- 
ciled within a formal understanding, a face-saving agreement was 
reached to permit regular transportation of essential food stuffs by air 
from Bangkok. In the meantime, the non-governmental relief agency 
Oxfam, operating from Singapore and dealing only with the Heng Sam- 
rin government and its Vietnamese patron, initiated the despatch of 
shipments of food by sea-going barge, the first of which reached Kom- 
pong Som on October 13. Early in November, the Kampuchean govern- 
ment announced that it had received 200,000 tons of food from the 
Soviet Union and its allies. At the same time, in conjunction with the 
Vietnamese it was decided to allow relief supplies to be shipped to 
Phnom Penh up the Mekong River. This initiative was a counter to an 
unofficial American proposal that aid should be allowed into the coun- 
try by truck convoys from Thailand. By the end of the year it had be- 
come evident that the central problem of famine relief for Kampuchea 
was less that of supplies of food reaching the stricken country than of 
their absorption and distribution within it. 

In an attempt to enhance its authority and probably to justify the 
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military intervention of Vietnam, the Heng Samrin government con- 
vened a special tribunal in August to try ousted Prime Minister Pol Pot 
and Foreign Minister Ieng Sary in their absence for the crime of geno- 
cide. The trial, which concluded with the passage of the death sentence, 
took the form of a recital of horrors and atrocities corroborating ac- 
counts by refugees of the regime of terror inflicted by the Pol Pot ad- 
ministration on the tormented people of Kampuchea. The trial was in- 
tended to assist the Heng Samrin government in its battle for inter- 
national recognition at the Conference of Non-Aligned States and at 
the annual session of the United Nations General Assembly. 

Initially, the Vietnamese-installed government headed by Heng 
Samrin had been welcomed as a relief from the doctrinal barbarism of 
Pol Pot. By the middle of the year, there was some indication of a re- 
vival of traditional Khmer antagonism towards the Vietnamese, includ- 
ing reports of occasional armed clashes between Vietnamese troops and 
Khmer soldiers of the Heng Samrin administration. In a speech to gov- 
ernment cadres in July, Foreign Minister Hun Sen indicated the Phnom 
Penh government’s awareness of the threat to its semblance of internal 
authority posed by the conspicuous presence of Vietnamese forces. He 
evidently felt the need to explain that the presence of Vietnamese troops 
did not mean any loss of the country’s independence, sovereignty and 
territorial integrity and that they would withdraw “as soon as the rem- 
nants of the Pol Pot-Ieng Sary clique, the Chinese reactionaries and 
other imperialists stop threatening the territorial integrity and sover- 
eignty of Kampuchea.’ This position was echoed by Vietnamese spokes- 
men who appreciated the conflict of priorities. A client government in 
Phnom Penh would be more acceptable without a conspicuous Viet- 
namese presence, yet such a presence in both administrative and mili- 
tary form was essential to maintain an elemental political order. 

The year 1979 marked yet another period of torment for the people 
of Kampuchea. Their ordeal had begun with the deposition of Prince 
Sihanouk in March 1970 and the onset of an international civil war. It 
entered a new phase with the advent of a regime of fanatical political 
fundamentalists in April 1975. It has now entered a third stage in the 
aftermath of the Vietnamese promotion of the People’s Republic of 
Kampuchea in January 1979. Because that military enterprise did not 
result in an effective political fait accompli, Kampuchea has remained a 
military battleground. Its international importance is linked to the im- 
mediate issue of which contending group is able to consolidate its claim 
to occupy the seat of government in Phnom Penh. 

A decisive factor in the forthcoming test of military strength in the 
dry season 1979-1980 is the refusal `of the government of China to be 
reconciled to a blatant extension of Vietnamese political influence per- 
ceived in Beijing as serving the insidious interests of the Soviet Union. 
This attitude, expressed in part in the punitive expedition into north- 
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ern Vietnam in February, has encouraged the government of Thailand 
to follow its political instinct in refusing to accommodate to Vietnamese 
political dominance in Indochina. And this stand by the member of 
ASEAN closest to the point of crisis has been matched by the diplomatic 
solidarity of that association, despite evident differences of private posi- 
tions within it. For its part, Vietnam is sustained in its determination 
to liquidate the Pol Pot resistance by the willingness of the Soviet Union 
to nourish its war machine in order to deny advantage to China. Thus 
the continuing conflict within Kampuchea possesses direct relevance for 
the appropriate and acceptable pattern of power in Indochina as a 
whole in terms of the balance of geopolitical advantage between Viet- 
nam and China, Vietnam and Thailand, and China and the Soviet 
Union. And in this latter respect, the global interests of the United 
States are also engaged. That conflict began to be joined to the utmost 
on the field of battle in the final months of the year, and its course over 
thé dry season into 1980 will serve to demonstrate whether or not there 
remains a viable military option within Kampuchea that with a mea- 
sure of external assistance is capable of resisting the complete imposi- 
tion of a Vietnamese ordained political order in Indochina. The answer 
to that question will be central to any further attempt to promote a 
political settlement in a country that was described once as an oasis of 
peace in Southeast Asia. 


MICHAEL LEIFER is Reader in International Relations at the London Schoo! of 
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JAPAN 1979: 
THE SECOND OIL CRISIS 





Donald W. Klein 


WHEN THE HEADS OF GOVERNMENT from Japan, the 
United States, West Germany, France, Italy, Great Britain, and Canada 
met for the Tokyo Summit in mid-1979, Japan seemed to be doing as 
well as, and often far better than, any of these nations, It had the best 
record in terms of unemployment, the best economic growth, the least 
inflation, the most productive workers, and on and on. At that very 
moment, in fact, Ezra Vogel’s Japan As Number One was proclaiming 
these points (and much more), and had become an instant best seller in 
Japan.t 

But the Japanese were not in a boastful mood. They always view 
the outside world with a mixture of fascination and anxiety, and in 
1979 the focus was clearly toward anxiety. Perhaps more than in any 
recent year, there was a clear linkage between foreign and domestic 
affairs. If the situation could be summed up in a single word, it would 
be “vulnerability”—-Japan’s deeply perceived sense of its plight as a 
resource-shy nation. 

The year began with the reign of chaos in Iran, which to Japan 
spells “oil.” At the same time, serious war broke out between China and 
Vietnam. Would this impair the flow of Southeast Asia’s abundant na- 
tural resources to Japan, or cut the sea route to Middle East oil? Might 
the Soviets, always distrusted in Tokyo, use the war to build bases in 
Vietnam? And then there was the assassination of President Park Chung- 
hee of South Korea, a nation not only vital to Japan’s security, but now 
among its key areas for both financial investments and foreign trade. 


1 By November 1979, 390,000 copies of the Japanese translation of Vogel’s book 
were in print. 
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Foreign Affairs 


Fuel Diplomacy: The increased sense of Japan’s vulnerability trig- 
gered a heightened and relentless search for alternate sources: of energy, 
and a diversification of purchases abroad when that. is possible. The 
heads of two of Japan’s most critical ministries, the Foreign Ministry 
and the Ministry of International Trade and Industry (MITT), spent 
much of the year engaged in “fuel diplomacy.” In July MITI Minister 
Esaki Masumi was in Baghdad to arrange for Iraq’s oil flow to Japan 
on a government-to-government basis, rather than via international oil 
companies (several of which had already curtailed some shipments to 
Japan). Esaki pledged, in return, no less than $2 billion worth of loans, 
to help Iraq’s industrial development, and he indicated Japan’s hope 
to arrange government-to-government purchases of oil from Saudi Arab- 
ia (by far Japan’s biggest supplier) and other OPEC nations. 

A month later both Esaki and Foreign Minister Sonoda Sunao were 
in Mexico to firm up its supply of oil to Japan. They met with Mexico's 
president and the head of PEMEX (Mexico’s state-owned oil company), 
and won agreement for 100,000 barrels of oil a day (about 10% of 
Mexico’s production) beginning in 1980. Japan, in turn, will help Mex- 
ico with a variety of aid programs. In fact, only a few days earlier in 
Tokyo, a Mexican oil official signed a $125 million loan agreement with 
a syndicate of 16 Japanese banks to help finance Mexican oil develop- 
ment projects.? 

Japan again demonstrated top-level attention to resource-rich na- 
tions when no less than five cabinet members (led by Sonoda and Esaki) 
visited Brazil for the second Joint Ministerial Conference between the 
two countries, during which the two sides reviewed the status of the 
many projects in which, Japanese investments and technology are in- 
volved. Shortly before this trip to Latin America (which also included 
brief visits to Peru, Chile, Argentina, and Venezuela), Foreign Minister 
Sonoda. spent 1] days in Africa, visiting Nigeria, Ivory Coast, Senegal, 
Kenya, and Tanzania. Despite its vast natural resources, Africa accounts 
for only 5% of Japan’s foreign trade. Sonoda, only the second Japanese. 
foreign minister to visit Africa, pledged while in Nigeria that Japan 
will not recognize the government of Zimbabwe Rhodesia, and he also 
said that Japan’s trade with South Africa would be gradually reduced. 
Moreover, Sonoda announced developmental loans of $16 million .to 
Senegal, $21.5 million to Kenya (plus a grant of over $9 million), and 
$29 million to Tanzania. 

Another example of diversification with foreign affairs implications 
was the late summer MITI announcement that Japan will drastically 
increase coal imports (especially steaming coal for thermal power gen- 
eration) to cut oil dependency. ae press has been filled with reports of 
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plans for many other alternative energy schemes (regarding solar, wind, 
and wave energy, gasification and liquefaction of coal, etc.). There has 
also been a well orchestrated push for energy conservation—including 
commercial lighting cutbacks, curtailment of the number of TV hours 
per day, the closing of gas stations on Sundays, and lower speed limits. 

As might be expected, the Three Mile Island nuclear plant accident 
in Pennsylvania sent shock waves across the Pacific. There were tem- 
porary shutdowns in Japan to check equipment, but the drive for more 
nuclear plants continued. As a semi-official Japanese publication put it, 
“developing nuclear energy is an essential for any long-range hope to 
liberate the country from its dependence on foreign oil.”? Japan now 
has 19 operating nuclear reactors that produce nearly 13 million kilo- 
watts of electricity (about 11% of the nation’s electric power). The gov- 
ernment’s target for nuclear power output is 28 million kilowatts by 
1985 and 80 million by 1990. 

Aside from these long-range plans, Japan continues to raise its oil 
stock-piling capacity for the short run. As of October 1979, the nation 
had a 102-day supply on hand. Notwithstanding these efforts, the ever- 
climbing oil prices hit Japan hard in 1979. The $23.4 billion spent for 
crude oil in 1978 was expected to reach about $30 billion in 1979.4 In 
fact, zooming oil prices partially account for the fact that Japan was 
headed for its first trade deficit in four years. Japan’s huge surplus of 
$13.7 billion for the first nine months of 1978 contrasts stunningly to a 
$3.7 billion deficit for the comparable period of 1979.5 


` U.S.-Japan Relations and Defense Issues: In sharp contrast to 1978, 
when relations with the U.S. were sorely strained because of Japan’s 
massive trade surplus, there was a marked improvement. Japan was still 
headed for a trade surplus with the U.S., but it would be only half 
that of 1978 (and even that surplus would be substantially diminished 
by the U.S. edge in invisible trade). 

Japanese-American ties were also enhanced by two meetings be- 
tween Prime Minister Ghira and President Carter. In May Ohira was 
in Washington where he agreed with Carter to stimulate Japan’s do- 
mestic economy and open the trade doors a bit wider, especially for 
manufactured goods. Six weeks later Carter was in Japan for a state 
visit (only the second one made by an American president) prior to the 
“economic summit” of the major industrial nations. 

`The Tokyo Summit was a bitter-sweet affair for the Japanese. The 
sweet side was the simple fact of hosting for the first time a meeting of 
all the leaders of the major industrial countries (the “biggest political 
show ever in Japanese history,” in the euphoric phrasing of the Asahi 
Saree): But on the bitter side it was a meeting of nations that felt, 


3 News From Japan (Washington, D.C.), August 8, 1979, p. 2. 
4 New York Times, November 23, 1979, 

5 Ibid., November 27, 1979. 

6 Japan Report, August 16, 1979, p. 7. 
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yet again, besieged by ever-rising oil bills. And none, of course, felt 
more harassed than Japan. Willy-nilly, the Tokyo Summit became the 
Oil Summit-—with much discussion (but somewhat less action) directed 
toward such topics as oil conservation, the search for alternative energy 
sources, and an agreement that all the participating nations should re- 
duce oil imports by 5%. > 

Apart from oil, the Tokyo Summit devoted considerable attention 
to the tragic Indochina refugees, who by then numbered about a third 
of a million. The Japanese did virtually nothing to allow Indochina 
refugees to settle in Japan, but they did contribute substantial sums to 
help the refugees in other ways. Speaking in Geneva at the U.N. Con- 
ference on Southeast Asian Refugees in July, Foreign Minister Sonoda 
said that Japan would contribute half of the funds required by the 
U.N. High Commission for Refugees, plus half the cost of building a 
refugee processing center in Indonesia. By the end of 1979 these costs 
were expected to be about $70 million.? 

U.S.-Japan ties also featured closer cooperation in defense matters. 
Both sides have treated such issues gingerly, but there is no doubt that 
Japanese hostility to defense cooperation has been substantially muted 
in recent years. In such an atmosphere, Japanese-American cooperation 
has increased. For example, there have been limited joint naval and 
air force exercises before, but 1979 saw the first specific plans for 
joint ground force maneuvers, to be held in Okinawa in 1980. For thosé 
with a sense of history and irony, the Okinawa locale is matched by the 
dual facts that in 1980-Japan will begin to use Iwo Jima for a military 
training base, and will also participate in joint maneuvers off Hawaii 
with the navies of the U.S., Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Throughout the year there were significant exchanges of visits by 
the most senior Japanese and American defense officials. Defense Agency 
chief Yamashita Ganri was in Washington in August for consultations 
with Defense Secretary Harold Brown. Two months later Brown was in 
Japan, as was Joint Chiefs-of-Staff Chairman General David Jones. 

Military visits were not confined to the U.S. Yamashita, an out- 
spoken man, visited South Korea in July—the first such visit there in 
the post-war period. Japan has no formal defense link to Korea, but 
there will reportedly be further exchanges of defense officials and mili- 
tary personnel, and a sharing of security information.® 

In August, after his trip to Washington, Yamashita visited NATO 
Headquarters in Brussels. As with South Korea, Japan has no formal 
links to NATO, but Yamashita made it clear to NATO planners that 
he took a rather hard line on the Soviet Union. Such attitudes were al- 
ready clear from passages in the Defense Agency’s mid-1979 white paper, 
which pointedly named the Soviet Union as a threat to Japan.1° The 


7 Ibid., September 1, 1979, p. 1; News From Japan, September 7, 1979, p. 3. 
8 New York Times, October 25 and November 20, 1979. 

9 oes Science Monitor, August 29, 1979. 

10 Ibid. 
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Foreign Ministry is stressing Japan's: so-called “equidistant” foreign 
policy, but the white paper made it clear that Japan is inching toward 
more spending on ships, aircraft, and other sophisticated military equip- 
ment. 

' To top it off, Yamashita expressed an interest, in mid-year, to visit 
China, but he quickly denied any possibility that Japan might assist 
China’s military modernization program. At the same time he com- 
mented that Japan’s most significant development in the previous half- 
year was the adoption of guidelines for defense cooperation with the 
U.S. in the event of an armed attack on Japan. All of these defense- 
related issues would have surely raised a political storm in Japan only 
a few years ago, but within the framework of the Soviet Far Eastern 
military build- “up, such events are increasingly accepted by even the 
opposition parties in aay. s Japan. 


Soviet-Japanese Relations: To nobody’s great surprise, Soviet Japanese 
relations continued to be strained. There were a few positive signs (such 
as minor fishing agreements), but a host of testy issues dominated the 
news in 1979. Most disturbing to Japan was the Soviet military ‘build- 
up to about 10,000 troops on the so-called Northern Territories that 
Japan claims. Then, in mid-year, the first Soviet aircraft carrier to visit 
the Far East arrived amidst heavy Japanese press coverage. Throughout 
the year there was also a sense of anxiety Jest the Soviet Union establish 
permanent military bases in Vietnam, as a direct by-product of the No- 
vember 1978 USSR-Vietnam Friendship and Alliance Treaty and the 
Sino-Vietnamese war of early 1979. The great differences in viewpoints 
were driven home in May when Soviet Vice-Foreign Minister Nikolai P. 
Firyubin was in Tokyo for consultations with Japanese officials. Both 
sides, for example, have a new interest in Southeast Asia—Japan sees the 
area as one for future trade, whereas Moscow views ASEAN as a newly 
emerging military bloc. The best interpretation that could be put on 
the consultations was that the two sides agreed to disagree. 


Japan-Vietnam Relations: Japan was of course deeply troubled -by Viet- 
nam’s invasion of Cambodia at the turn of the year, and by the Sino- 
Vietnamese war that broke out in February. Tokyo apparently could not 
quite decide what to do about its aid program (roughly $70 million a 
year) to Vietnam. An official Japanese publication dated April 1, 1979 
stated that the aid had been “postponed,” but the same publication in 
its next issue quoted a Foreign Ministry spokesman as saying, quite 
remarkably, that Japan “will not possibly terminate economic aid to 
Vietnam because Vietnam would not be so unreasonable as to disrupt 
peace in Southeast Asia.”!? Later, in October, Foreign Ministry sources 


11 Japan Times. Weekly, July 28, 1979. 
12 Japan Report, April 1, 1979, p. 1, and April 16, 1979, p. 6. 
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reportedly said there was no immediate prospect of making decisions 
about 1979 aid to Vietnam. Among other complications for Japan is 
the continued recognition of the Pol Pot regime in Cambodia, rather 
than the Vietnam-backed Heng Samrin government. By the end of the 
year there was no solution in sight. 


-` Sino-Japanese Relations: As the year began, Japan was none too hap- 
py with China. In February, Chinese Vice-Premier Deng Xiaoping 
visited Tokyo en route home from the U.S. Prime Minister Ohira 
strongly urged him to use restraint vis-à-vis Vietnam. But no sooner had 
Deng left Tokyo than China launched its “defense counterattack” into 
Vietnam. l 

The remainder of the year was marked by many uncertainties con- 
cerning Japan’s economic ties with China. The troubles, it seemed, 
stemmed from enormous overestimates on China’s part regarding the 
number of modernization projects it could afford. Or, put differently, 
the Chinese improperly gauged the international money market. As a 
consequence, there were many on-and-off deals throughout the year. In 
February, for example, a Chinese delegation in Japan to discuss oil de- 
velopment projects in China suddenly and without explanation left 
for home. And in June, two multimillion dollar contracts to build 
petrochemical plants in China were unilaterally cancelled by the Chi- 
nese. Japanese business circles were stunned. 

Yet China holds a very special place in Japan’s sentiments and 
calculations, so many of the economic troubles were simply swallowed 
in the hope that fat and long-lasting contracts could and would be 
worked out once China got its house in order. And, in fact, there was 
good reason for Japanese optimism. For example, China replaced the 
U.S. as Japan’s biggest steel customer in the fiscal year ending in March 
1979.13 Also, during the year two very large-scale Japanese loans were 
worked out. In one, Japan’s Import-Export Bank loaned about $2 bil- 
lion to develop China’s oil and coal resources, and a consortium of 22 
private Japanese banks agreed to another loan of $8 billion to develop 
natural resources. In September, one of China’s most senior economic 
planners, Gu Mu, was in Tokyo seeking another huge loan to develop 
China’s ports, railways, and hydroelectric facilities. No final agreement 
was reached concerning this $5.4 billion request, but Japan clearly in- 
tended to give it serious consideration. 


_7 ASEAN: Notwithstanding its energy problems, Japan gave increas- 
ing attention to the developing nations in 1979, particularly those in 
Southeast Asia. In May, Prime Minister Ohira traveled to Manila to 
give a major speech at the U.N. Conference on Trade and Development 
(and was the first Japanese prime minister to attend this meeting of 


13 News From Japan, May 16, 1979, p. 4. 
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Third World countries). He reviewed the steps Japan had already taken 
to help developing countries, and promised much greater future help. 
Noting that Japan had “modernized” despite meager natural resources, 
Ohira urged developing nations to concentrate on human resources, and 
in this vein stated that Japan intended to emphasize international eco- 
nomic cooperation in the areas of education, technical training, and 
cultural exchange. To demonstrate this point, he offered $1 million a 
year for the next decade to provide scholarships to students from 
ASEAN (Association of Southeast Asian Nations), 

While in Manila, Ohira signed a treaty of amity, commerce, and 
navigation with the Philippines. Some months later Japan’s ambassador 
to Manila commented on the unusual nature of the treaty, which recog- 
nized the Philippines’ right to grant preferences in its trade to ASEAN 
nations that need not be granted to Japan, even though Japan. enjoys 
most-favored-nation treatment. The ambassador noted that this was the 
only one of Japan’s forty-odd commerce treaties that made such an ex- 
ception, and that Japan had taken this step to demonstrate its particular 
concern for ASEAN countries. 

Earlier, in January, during a Tokyo visit by the Thai prime min- 
ister, Japan agreed to a $73 million loan over two years for a new rural 
development program. In May, Japan’s finance minister pledged to the 
annual Asian Development Bank meeting in Manila at least $100 mil- 
lion in grant aid during fiscal 1979 to increase food production in Asian 
countries, During the year there were two important developments in 
Japan-Indonesia relations. When Indonesian President Suharto was in 
Tokyo in June for talks with Ohira, Japan was able to shore up its com- 
mitment from Indonesia for oil supplies by signing an agreement to ex- 
tend low-interest loans totaling $160 to Indonesia’s state-owned oil com- 
pany. Under the agreement, Japan will get half the crude oil developed 
with Japanese funds. Four months later Japan agreed to a $142 million 
loan to Indonesia to implement the first ASEAN project that comes 
under the $1 billion pledged by Japan in 1977 (i.c., $200 million to each 
of the five ASEAN nations for some large-scale project). The 18-year 
loan (at a low 2.5% interest) is for a urea fertilizer plant at Aceh, Su- 
matra. 

One of the more noteworthy contacts with ASEAN occurred in 
July when Foreign Minister Sonoda went to Bali where he and U.S. 
Secretary of State Vance met with ASEAN foreign ministers and those 
of Australia and New Zealand. It was the first time that both the Amer- 
ican secretary and Japan’s foreign minister had attended an ASEAN 
conference, and was thus a minor triumph for Japanese diplomacy, 
which has been urging a deeper American involvement in ASEAN af- 
fairs. The conference came at a moment when the Indochina refugee 
problem was at a peak, and when Thailand felt particularly threatened 
by the fighting in neighboring Cambodia. 


14 Japan Report, June 16, 1979, pp. 1-3. 
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_ Aid and Investments: For several years Japan has felt substantial pres- 
sure from abroad to increase its official development assistance (ODA) 
to the developing world. In any case, aid levels have been rising, with 
a budgeted rise of 13% set for fiscal 1979. ‘This would come to about 
$3.2 billion (at 225 yen to one dollar). If this sum is actually disbursed, 
it will mean that Japan is well ahead of its promise to double its ODA 
by 1980. According to recent figures, Asian nations now receive over 
78% of total direct loans, followed by African nations (17%), Latin 
America (2.6%), and the Middle East (1.2%). 

Japan’s direct private investments abroad rose to a record one-year 
high of $4.5 billion (for the fiscal year ending in March), bringing its 
total investments to over $22 billion. (While large, these are dwarfed 
by $149 billion for the U.S. and $99 billion for West Germany.) Ap- 
proximately equal amounts (about $1.35 billion) were invested in North 
America and Asia. There was a particularly large jump in investments 
in manufacturing, presumably reflecting Japan’s increasingly high land, 
labor, and materials’ costs.16 


Domestic Affairs 


Japan’s economy was generally in good shape in 1979. Unemploy- 
ment problems, for example, eased a ‘bit in contrast to 1978. The prob- 
lems that did exist, like so much else, often related to oil. The chaos in 
Iran, plus still another sharp OPEC boost in oil prices, added up to 
what the Japanese increasingly referred to as the “second oil crisis.” By 
mid-year, top government officials were forecasting some slowing down 
in economic growth, and a sharp reduction in the balance of payments 
surplus. Perhaps the chief problem was the inflationary impact of the 
new oil prices; by mid-year wholesale prices were rising at an annual 
rate of over 12%. 

Notwithstanding economic uncertainties, Japan unveiled a new 
seven-year (fiscal 1979-1985) socioeconomic plan. In broad outline, it 
could be seen as Japan’s answer to domestic and foreign critics. On the 
domestic front, the successful completion of the plan would improve 
the “quality of life’ by increasing public housing, the number of parks, 
sewerage systems, and various other aspects of Japan’s clearly inadequate 
“social infrastructure.” It also aims to alleviate both unemployment and 
price instability problems. Responding to foreign critics, the plan en- 
visages more open Japanese markets for foreign goods, a smaller inter- 
national payments surplus, and greater foreign aid for developing na- 
tions. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of the seven-year plan is the pro- 
posed change in the nation’s industrial structure. In brief, the aim is 
less emphasis on heavy and chemical industries (huge consumers of 


15 News From Japan, April 18, 1979, p. 4. 
16 Ibid., May 23, 1979, p. 3, and July 5, 1979, p. 3. 
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energy) that are strongly oriented toward exports, in favor of energy- 
saving industries or those related to energy development, and so-called 
knowledge-intensive industries. 

A key principle of the new plan is the so-called restoration of fiscal 
soundness—i.e., less reliance on deficit-financing bonds and more on 
taxes, mainly value added taxes. It is widely believed that Ohira’s en- 
dorsement of increased taxes shortly before the Octoher elections lost 
the LDP many votes. In face of massive dissension among LDP candi- 
dates, most of whom disavowed the proposed new taxes, the costly seven- 
year plan may be in jeopardy. Yet it probably suggests the various po- 
litical, economic, and social directions toward which Japan is moving 
both domestically and abroad. 


National Elections: In several ways, Ohira’s call for national elections 
made sense. His ruling Liberal Democratic Party (LDP), together with 
centrist parties, had done well in the spring local elections (see below), 
and the polls were generally favorable. On the other hand, still another 
high-level scandal had rocked the LDP earlier in the year, and once 
again it appeared that the LDP was stonewalling to prevent a full dis- 
closure.1? In any case, several top LDP leaders argued against calling the 
elections. Ghira brushed aside their objections, and in early October the 
elections were held—with widely touted but inaccurate predictions that 
the LDP would pick up 20 or so Lower House seats, thereby easing the 
pressure on the party, which had been governing with the narrowest of 
margins. 

The election was not an LDP daui but neither was it a triumph. 
Instead of gaining 20-odd seats, the LDP actually lost one: Immediately 
after the election, true to past form, 10 so-called independents joined 
LDP ranks, thus assuring LDP control of the Diet without the nee 
of a coalition government. 

The other avowedly conservative party, the New Liberal Club 
(NLC), did very poorly. Only three years earlier it had burst on the 
political scene like a bright new star, and its popularity was reflected in 
public opinion polls. More important, in the 1976 election the NLC 
put up 25 candidates, 17 of whom won. But now, in 1979, only four of 
its 31 candidates won. The NLC was supposed to have pumped new 
life into Japan’s conservative political forces, but it became the victim 
of intra-party leadership feuds and its various Hamlet-like postures re- 
garding its relationship to the LDP. At best, the NLC’s future is cloudy. 

The chief opposition party, the Japan Socialist Party (JSP), also 
lost ground—far more, in fact, than the LDP. The Socialists tumbled 
downward 16 seats to 107, the lowest JSP Diet seat figure since the disas- 
trous 1969 election. Two centrist parties—the Democratic Socialist Party 
(DSP) and the Komeito or Clean Government Party (CGP)—picked up 
some of the JSP losses. The former gained six Diet seats and the latter 


"17 See, for example, Japan Times Weekly, February 10, 1979 and May 19, 1979. 
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two. Measured solely in terms of Diet seats, the Japan Communist Party’ 
J CP) was easily the most impressive winner since it more than doubled 
its seats from 17 to 39. 

A count of Diet seats does not tell the whole story. If the conserva-: 
tive party lost one seat, it could take heart from a rise of almost 3% in 
popular vote. In seven previous elections dating back to 1958, the LDP 
had always lost some percentages in popular votes. Now, at least, there 
was a modest turnaround. If one combines the popular votes of the 
centrist DSP and the CGP, there was a marginal slippage of about half 
a percentage point from 1976 to 1979. Finally, and most strikingly, even 
though the JCP more than doubled its Diet seats, its popular vote in 
1979 was virtually identical with its 1976 vote (i.e. 10.4%). Overall, 
then, the popular vote differed little from 1976 to 1979, and clearly no- 
party could claim some sort of new, dramatic mandate from the voters. 

In elections over the past two decades, analysts usually focused on 
the “conservatives” vs. the “opposition” (or “progressives”). In 1979, 
however, that framework was less pertinent. Increasingly, two of the 
lesser parties—the DSP and the CGP—were acting like centrist parties 
that might one day join in a coalition with the LDP. In brief, then, it 
is now perhaps more appropriate to see Japan’s multi-party system as 
a cluster of conservatives and moderates arrayed against a left opposi- 
tion that is much less strident than a few years back. To this point one 
should add that the inflamed issues of the past—most notably the U.S.: 
Japan Security Treaty, the “two Chinas” issue, and the Vietnam War 
have either burned themselves out or are mere embers. 

The elections drew 68% of Japan’s voters, or the lowest percentage 
since the 1947 elections (in part because of extremely bad weather on 
election day). Of interest is the fact that for the third straight Lower: 
House election, women outvoted men (by a shade over 1%). Tokyo had: 
the dubious distinction of having the lowest voting percentage (53%). 


The New Cabinet: If the elections disappointed Prime Minister Ohira, 
they were nothing compared to the agony of forming a new government. 
Several of Japan’s major newspapers, and LDP faction leaders Fukuda, 

Nakasone, and Miki, called for Ohira’s resignation. A month-long drama 

was played out in scenes ranging from comic opera to a near constitu- 
tional crisis. Finally, at the eleventh hour, the factions got eee and 
approved a new Ohira cabinet. 

In keeping with time-honored LDP custom, the cabinet is a careful 
balancing of the leading factions. Ohira himself retained the Education 
Ministry portfolio, and named three of his faction members to other 
posts (including the important MITI). Ohira’s chief ally during these 
maneuverings, Tanaka Kakuei, saw four of his faction members receive 
cabinet posts (including the crucial Finance Ministry). In an effort to 
heal Party wounds, the factions led by Fukuda, Nakasone, and Miki 
won four, three, and two cabinet posts, respectively. In a somewhat un- 
usual maneuver, Ohira went outside the Diet for his new foreign min- 
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ister, Okita Saburo. He is known for his belief that Japan should place 
greater emphasis on foreign aid for the developing world. 

After the cabinet was settled, there was still another round of ap- 
pointments—the key posts within the LDP—that was resolved with 
difficulty. Finally, a Fukuda faction member, Abe Shintaro (the son-in- 
law of former Prime Minister Kishi) was named to chair the LDP’s 
Executive Council; the chairmanship of the Policy Affairs Research 
Council went to one of Ohira’s own men; and the post of Party secretary- 
general went to a Nakasone faction member. 


Local Elections: In two sets of local elections in April, the LDP and 
centrist parties were the main winners. The LDP won all 15 prefectural 
gubernatorial elections at stake on April 8 (teaming up with centrist 
forces in eight of the 15 races). Three weeks later the LDP-centrist co- 
alitions-won again. When the LDP and the centrist parties ran together, 
they won 33 races and lost eight. On the other hand, when the JSP and 
JCP joined forces, they won only four and lost 18.18 

The best publicized election was the Tokyo gubernatorial race. 
Conservative-centrist candidate Suzuki Shun’ichi, age 68, defeated Ota 
Kaoru, former head of the General Council of Trade Unions of Japan 
(Söhyö)}, who had JSP-JCP backing. Suzuki thus succeeded Minobe. 
Rydkichi, the man who had so much to do with the successes of “pro- 
gressive” politicians at local levels during the late 1960s and 1970s. In 
Osaka, the LDP-centrist candidate, Kishi Sakae, defeated the incumbent, 
Kuroda Rydichi, who. was backed by the JCP. 

The political left clearly suffered in the local elections, but its de- 
feat was not as great as some conservative leaders asserted. As one news- 
paper wrote, it would be “premature to conclude that the decline in 
the electoral strength of Japan’s traditional left will be either perm- 
anent or universal. The Japan Communist Party, by following a more 
selective policy of running candidates, won a major gain in the elections 
of prefectural and municipal assemblies.’”’!® 

Japan enters the 1980s with conservative-centrist coalitions in power 
in much of local politics. And at the national] level the ruling LDP may, 
as widely predicted, also be headed for coalition government. 


18 Ibid., May 5, 1979. 
19 Ibid, 
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NORTH KOREA 1979: 
NATIONAL UNIFICATION AND ] 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Young C. Kim 


Norru Korea’s QUEST for national unification is not 
simply rhetoric, but a major factor shaping its policies. North Korea 
pursues this goal relentlessly through a three-pronged strategy that calls 
for strengthening the revolutionary power base of the North, fostering 
revolutionary potential in South Korea, and increasing solidarity with 
international revolutionary forces. The year 1979 was no exception. The 
reunification of the country clearly remains the most urgent and su- 
preme national goal. This article is intended as a brief overview of 
major developments in North Korea. However, it could also serve as a 
basis for assessing North Korea’s degree of success in its efforts to achieve 
the supreme goal. 


Inter-Korean Relations 


The first few months of the year witnessed some visible movements 
between North and South Korea. President Park’s call for an uncon- 
ditional resumption of talks between the authorities at any place, at any 
time, and at any level came on January 19. The first North Korean re- 
sponse came on January 23, but in the name of the Central Committee 
of the Democratic Front for the Unification of the Fatherland. The 
North Korean proposal included the following points: the two sides 
should abide by the spirit of the July 4, 1972 Joint Communique and 
refrain from defaming each other; each side should renounce all mili- 
tary activity threatening the other side along the Military Demarcation 
Line; and an all-nation congress should be convened with representa- 
tives from various political parties and social organizations.1 


1 Vantage Point, February, March, April, and May 1979. 
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Following subsequent public exchanges of views conducted through 
the media, both sides resumed contact on February 17, the first contact 
since December 1977. After three rounds (February 17, March 7, and 
March 14), the talks were suspended since each side failed to attend a 
subsequent meeting called for by the other side. South Korea pressed 
for a resumption of the meeting of the South-North Coordinating Com- 
mittee or alternatively the convening of a meeting between government- 
al authorities. ‘To South Korea, the Democratic Front was completely 
unacceptable as a dialogue partner. At the same time, South Korea re- 
mained willing to expand the membership of the Coordinating Com- 
mittee to include representatives of political parties and social organiza- 
tions, and to discuss any other issue each side would raise in addition to 
the question of resuming the South-North Coordinating Committee 
meetings.” 

For its part, North Korea declared the Coordinating Committee to 
be defunct and persisted in its call for the formation of a preparatory 
committee for national reunification. However, North Korea was pre- 
pared to scrap the name of the Democratic Front on condition that 
South Korea withdrew the label of the Coordinating Committee. Al- 
though Pyongyang was prepared to adopt the label of “liaison delega- 
tion of the political parties, public organizations, and the authorities,” 
the task envisaged for the liaison delegation was presumably limited to 
discussions concerning a preparatory committee for eventual unifica- 
tion.® 

It is possible that South Korea’s initiative of January 19 was made 
with little expectation that North Korea would respond in the manner 
it did. Whatever the motivations underlying South Korea’s proposal, 
North Korea’s swift response and subsequent initiatives demonstrated 
an adroit and skillful management of inter-Korean affairs. North 
Korea was able to project the image that it was being positive toward 
the dialogue with the South and that.it was South Korea that rup- 
tured the dialogue in the end. The North Korean attitude and be- 
havior toward contacts with the South during the January-April period 
may have been influenced by several considerations: (1) North Korea 
had been preparing a statement of its own on the question; (2) there 
was a need tò project the image of a peaceful and reasonable regime in 
the North, coupled with the desire not to strengthen those forces in the 
U.S. opposed to U.S. troop withdrawal from Korea; (3) North Korea 
was concerned with the implications of the U.S..PRC normalization; 
and (4) the stance North Korea has taken on. the dialogue with the 
South Korean authorities in recent years has served as a constraint on 
North Korean flexibility. At any rate, North Korea transferred the ques- 
tion of dialogue for a modus vivendi—as seen by South Korea—into one 
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designed for promoting an all-nation congress and unification that 
would be consistent with North Korean strategy toward the South. 

Official contacts between, the two sides occurred also in the 35th 
World Table Tennis Championships held in Pyongyang. The two 
sides held four rounds of discussions during February-March on the 
North Korean proposal that a single joint Korean team be formed.* 
North Korea’s maneuvers in this regard effectively blocked the partici- 
pation of a separate South Korean team. The hoisting of a South Korean 
flag in Pyongyang may have been too much for the North Korean lead- 
ership. It also may have been sensitive to the logical effect such a de- 
velopment might have on the behavior of its socialist allies. 

During the year the North Koreans saw what they believed to be 
a high degree of political instability and increasing social chaos in 
South Korea, particularly from June onward. The remark of Kim 
Young Sam, the opposition party leader, expressing his willingness to 
meet with responsible North Koreans in the interest of unification, was 
welcomed and given positive.and prominent play by North Korea’s 
media.5 Kim's remark represented, in the eyes of North Koreans, a con- 
firmation of the validity and soundness of their unification policy, effec- 
tively undermining in a fundamental way the South Korean government 
position on the need for government-level talks between the two Koreas. 
For North Koreans, the so-called Y.H. affair was a manifestation of in- 
creasing class consciousness among South Korean workers and a serious 
labor-management disagreement.® Many mass rallies were held in Pyong- 
yang and elsewhere to express solidarity with the struggle of workers in 
the South. 

_ The incidents involving the challenges to Kim Young Sam’s status 

as party president and to his membership in the National Assembly and 
subsequent offer of mass resignations by the entire New Democratic 
party membership in the Assembly provided North Korea with the op- 
portunity to mount a massive barrage of propaganda directed toward 
the South. The demonstrations that erupted in Pusan and Masan in 
October further heightened the intensity of North Korea’s propaganda 
offensive, openly and unéquivocally urging South Koreans to overthrow 
the Park government and the existing constitutional system.” President 
Park’s death was greeted as a deserved end to a “fascist” and a fitting 
payment for his crimes; North Korea continues to exhort South Koreans 
to overthrow the Yushin constitutional system and those forces that sup- 
ported it, and to thoroughly “democratize” the society.® 


4 Ibid. 

5 Naeéwoe Tongshin, No. 122; Vantage Point; Jély 1979. 

6 Naewoe Tongshin, No. 141, 

TIbid., No, 147; FBIS (Asia/Pacific), October 3, 9, 11, and 26, 1979 for Nodong 
Shinmun, September 29, October 7, 9, and 17, 1979. 

8 FBIS (Asia/Pacific), October 28 and November 9, 1979. 
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The United States 


As far as North Korea’s hopes for U.S. policy are concerned, 1979 
has been a year of bitter disappointment. Numerous developments in 
America’s Korean policy were disturbing and ran counter to North 
Korea’s avowed objective of expelling the U.S. military from Korea. A 
threatening U.S.-South Korean joint military exercise on a massive scale 
during the early months of the year occurred and congressional reports 
on the troop withdrawal issue were disquieting. Carter’s trip to Seoul, 
his activities during his stay in Korea, and particularly his subsequent 
decision to freeze further troop withdrawals appeared to have removed 
whatever lingering hopes the North Koreans might have had about 
Carter.® The sense of concern was heightened by the substance of De- 
fense Secretary Brown’s military aid announcement at the time of his 
visit to Seoul in October. Anti-American rhetoric continued unabated 
throughout the year with increasing intensity and with unrestrained 
verbal assault on President Carter. 

But 1979 was also a year in which North Korea demonstrated some 
interest in cultural diplomacy directed at the U.S. Along with a U.S. 
table tennis team, a large contingent of U.S. newsmen were admitted. 
North Koreans even indicated interest in sending an art troupe (circus) 
to the U.S. At least five members of the U.S. Congress received invita- 
tions to visit North Korea, though at the time of this writing none had 
undertaken the trip. 

North Korea’s quest for direct dialogue with the U.S. government 
continued but without much success. Its position on bilateral talks re- 
mains essentially the same as it has been in the recent past, although 
North Korea has now made official and more explicit what had been 
informally suggested—namely, that South Korea might be allowed to 
participate as an observer in the talks between the U.S. and North 
Korea. Even in this case, the North Koreans insist the talks should take 
place first between the U.S. and North Korea. This formulation is con- 
tained in North Korea’s official response to the U.S.-South Korea joint 
proposal for three-way talks. The official statement of July 10, issued by 
the spokesman of the North Korean Foreign Ministry, deserves atten- 
tion. 10 The statement characterizes the advocacy of simultaneous ad- 
mission of North and South Korea into the UN and their cross-recogni- 
tion as an “insidious scheme” to freeze the division of Korea. The idea 
of a meeting of official representatives of the U.S., South Korea, and 
North Korea is dismissed as being utterly infeasible. To the North 
Koreans, there are two distinct sets of problems that call for two differ- 
ent sets of negotiation parties. The problems related to Korean reunifi- 
cation are domestic issues to be solved by the Koreans themselves, while 
the question of U.S. troop withdrawal and that of replacing the existing 


9 Naewoe Tongshin, No. 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, and 136, 
10 DPRK Permanent Observer Mission to the UN, Press Release, No, 064, July 
10, 1979; FBIS (Asia/Pacific), July 10, 1979. 
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armistice agreement with a peace agreement are to be solved by the 
-DPRK and the U.S. The statement goes on to argue that even though 
South Korea is, “fundamentally speaking,” not entitled to take part, if 
the U.S. “requests insistently,” North Korea will “allow the South 
Korean authorities to participate as an observer.” This position was 
_later reaffirmed by Premier Lee Chong-ok in his September 5 address.1 
Perhaps the most critical question the Foreign Ministry statement raises 
is whether the U.S. and South Korea want negotiation for one Korea or 
for two Koreas. It asks rhetorically, “What is the use of the talks, if 
they are aimed at permanent division, not reunification?” 

From the perspective of North Korea, U.S. commitment.to a high 
level of U.S. military assistance to South Korea is all the more serious 
in view of Japan’s apparent willingness to play a security role in Asia. 
North Korea noted with great concern the exchanges of high-ranking 
military figures of South Korea and Japan in the spring and summer of 
this year. In particular, the official visit to South Korea in July by Direc- 
tor General Yamashita of the Japan Defense Agency appears to have 
heightened North Korea’s concern. North Korea’s extensive media cov- 
erage of the subject attests to the level of its concern over what it per- 
ceives to be a growing military cooperation between Japan and South 
Korea. In its view, the two countries have already established a system 
to deal with such issues as the exchange of military intelligence, joint 
military exercises, standardization of weapons and ammunition, and the 
integration of their command network. As the North Korean media 
describe it, Japan is seeking to perpetuate the division of Korea to 
“realize the long-cherished ambition of colonizing South Korea again” 
and “has now launched a full scale infiltration in the military field.”!2 
North Korea’s expressed concern about the emerging military alliarice 
between the U.S., Japan, and South Korea is probably not simply rhetor- 
ic. The spectre of Japan’s military role provokes a highly emotional re- 
sponse. 


Relations with Peking and Moscow 


Throughout the year North Korea struggled valiantly to maintain 
the semblance of an equidistant posture toward its two socialist neigh- 
bors. Vietnam’s invasion of Cambodia and the Chinese assault on Viet- 
nam severely tested the policy of equidistance. It is significant that 
North Korea condemned Vietnam for the act of “dominationism” while 
refraining from a similar denunciation of China.13 The North Korean 
sympathy with the PRC’s act of “punishment” was not difficult to dis- 
cern. 

Some regional developments were probably of special concern to 


11 FBIS (Asia/Pacific), September 10, 1979. 

12 Ibid., July 19, 27, 30, September 5, October 15; Nodong Shinmun, July 19, 28, 
29, September 2, 3, and -October 13, 1979, 

18 Kita Chosen Kenkyu, March 1979, pp. 32-34. 
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the Soviet Union as well as to North Korea: the normalization of rela- 
tions between the U.S. and the PRC—which had been preceded by the 
_Japan-PRC treaty of peace and amity the year before—and the PRC 
‘decision to terminate its treaty with the Soviet Union. It is reasonable 
to assume that Sino-Soviet tensions, coupled with the growing cordiality 
‘between the U.S., the PRC, and Japan, heightened Soviet interest in 
-North Korea. In fact, beginning in the latter part of 1978 and through- 
‘out 1979, the Soviet Union showed a greater degree of sensitivity to 
North Korean interests than had been the case before. The Soviet media 
have consistently voiced official support for North Korea, albeit without 
much enthusiasm. Soviet media coverage generally gave “correct” (from 
-the North Korean perspective) analyses expressing support for North 
Korean positions on the matters that are of major concern to North 
‘Korea. Soviet analyses included occasional references.to the PRC’s al- 
deged perfidy and complicity with the U.S. and South Korea. ‘Thus, the 
PRC was charged with covertly supporting the. U.S. position on such 
‘issues as the U.S. military presence in South Korea and three-way talks 
between the U.S., South Korea, and North Korea. For its part, North 
Korean media coverage in 1979 indicated a generally warmer and more 
appreciative attitude toward the Soviet Union than had been the case in 
ithe recent past. 

Relations with the PRC remained close throughout the year. Any- 
-one perusing official Chinese statements and media would be impressed 
with the consistency, unambiguity, and apparent enthusiasm with which 
China has supported North Korean policy, especially on reunification. 
‘North Korea reciprocated the warmth of Chinese support with its own. 
‘The erection of the statue of the late Premier Chou En-lai and special 
‘reception given Mrs; Chou during her stay in North Korea were sym- 
bolic of the close relationship the North Koreans have with China. It 
is, however, reasonable to assume that the North Koreans are watching 
with considerable misgivings the development of Chinese foreign policy 
and the trends in Chinese domestic policies and the economy. 


invitational and Visitational Diplomacy 


North Korea continued vigorous promotion of what may be called 
“invitational and visitational diplomacy.” During the first half of 1979 
North Korea received approximately 200 delegations from eighty coun- 
tries while sending about 130 delegations of its own to 60 countries. 
This represented an increase of about 30% in the former category and 
20% in the latter. 

A primary objective is to demonstrate, consolidate, and expand the 
international standing of North Korea and to win the support of other 
countries for the legitimacy and soundness of its policies. Another ob- 
jective is to facilitate economic development of the country. North 
Korea is seeking to build an international united front against the 
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United States, and the ultimate objective is to eliminate U.S. military 
presence from South Korea, thus expediting the realization of national 
unification. 

During the first half of 1979, North Korea renewed its high level 
contacts with 44 nonaligned countries in the form of either invitational 
or visitational diplomacy. The specific objective evidently was to obtain 
support for its position on the Korean question at nonaligned meetings 
and for its bid for membership in the Coordinating Committee of the 
nonaligned countries. In July a joint meeting of the Workers’ Party and 
the Central People’s Committee of the government was held to prepare 
for the summit meeting of the nonaligned countries scheduled for Sep- 
tember.1# North Korea sent a delegation headed by Premier Li Chong- 
ok to the meeting in Havana, and his speech at the September 5th ses- 
sion gives a clear exposition of the North Korean perspective on the 
nonaligned movement and throws much light on why such enormous 
importance is given the movement. North Korea gained membership on 
the coordinating Committee, and the Declaration adopted at Havana 
endorsed Pyongyang’s position on the Korean unification question. 


Domestic Economy and Politics 


Through 1979 North Korea looked as though the entire society 
was organized and mobilized for the purpose of accomplishing the goals 
set for the second year of the on-going second seven-year economic plan. 
President Kim’s New Year’s message set the tone in which the first year 
(1978) of the plan was proclaimed a success and the people exhorted to 
continue their struggle. It was claimed in the message that North Korea 
achieved a 17% growth in industrial production in 1978 over 1977. As 
against 1977, the output of electric power increased by 10%, steel 27%, 
chemical fertilizer 23%, and cement 32%. 

President Kim identified the folowing areas for special emphasis in 
1979: mining, foreign trade, transportation, and the elevation of living 
standards of the people. The finance minister’s budget report on 
March 27 provided only a few additional details and figures. According 
to the report, the state would increase the investment in the mining 
industry 40% above 1978, the engineering industry 20%, the building 
materials industry 10%, the chemical industry 30%, and housing con- 
struction 30%. The state would also earmark more funds for agriculture 
and allocate 15.2%, of the total state budget for miltary spending in 
1979.16 l 

A report published on July 4 provides scanty data on the economic 
performance during the first half of 1979, but claims that the gross value 
of industrial output increased 16%, compared to the same period in 


14 Naewoe Tongshin, No. 134. 
15 Vantage Point, January 1979. 
16 FBIS (Asia), March 28, 1979. 
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1978. Specific figures in terms of growth were given on certain indus- 
trial branches: 15% increase in the generating capacity; 10% in steel 
production and in chemical fertilizer; and 40% in machine tools.1? An- 
other report dated September 29 stated that the total industrial output 
increased by 17% in the first half of the year.18 

North Korea is confronted with, and must overcome, enormous 
difficulties in attaining the target goals for the second year of its eco- 
nomic plan. A series of meetings on the implementation of the plan that 
occurred throughout the year shed light on the difficulties confronting 
North Korea and attested to the seriousness of purpose and determina- 
tion of the North Korean leadership to realize the targets. 

In April new bank notes were introduced to replace the old ones. 
According to a government decree, a parity exchange was carried out 
for the purpose of facilitating the circulation of currency, expanding 
socialist construction, and raising the people’s living standard. Radio 
Pyongyang offered an additional interpretation that pictures on the 
new notes would inspire the people to do their utmost for socialist con- 
struction, thus advancing the completion of the second economic plan.!® 
The move was evidently designed to maximize the the utilization of idle 
capital in implementing the economic play. 

In May and June, the party organ carried four editorials and three 
commentaries emphasizing the need for thorough guidance of economic 
affairs by party organs. The media were dominated by the central theme: 
“Today for our party, no task is more important than economic con- 
struction,” and for this purpose party guidance must be strengthened.?° 

The Workers Party held the 18th plenary session of the Central 
Committee on June 13—15 to deal solely with the problem of transpor- 
tation. The meeting, chaired by President Kim himself, declared the 
question of transportation to be an urgent task of economic develop- 
ment, emphasizing the overriding importance of attaining a balance 
between preduction and transportation. The session called for the party 
and the entire people “to respond to a general mobilization” to ease 
strains in the railway sector and increase transportation capacity.?1 

A meeting of 5800 Labor Administration workers took place in late 
September, and Minister Chae Hui-chong’s report expounded the im- 
portant role Labor Administration workers play in implementing the 
socialist labor law. President Kim’s speech delivered at the session on 
the last day is quite illuminating. Some excerpts follow: 


Today our people are enjoying a happy life to their hearts content 
under the most advanced socialist system. ... From ancient times, our 


17 Ibid., July 6, 1979; Vantage Point, August 1979. 

18 FBIS (Asia), October 2, 1979. 

19 Vantage Point, May 1979; Kita Chosen Kenkyu, June 1979, pp. 45-46; Naewoe 
Tongshin, No. 120. 

20 Naewoe Tongshin, No. 126, 128. 

21 Ibid., No. 123, 129; Vantage Point, July 1979. 
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forefathers desired to build a paradise on earth. This desire has been 
fulfilled in the era of our Workers Party. 


Labor Administration workers should eliminate bureaucratism and 
subjectivism, go down among the workers, breathe the same air and 
work with them, and strengthen consultations with the producing masses, 
Only thus can we intensify labor discipline, thoroughly implement the 
socialist labor law and score a constant advance in the socialist construc- 
tion. 


Kim went on to urge correct implementation of the socialist system of 
labor renumeration and proper setting of work norms. Work norms 
should be regularly reviewed and systematically raised. However, he 
continued, 


If only the work norms are raised without increasing the reward to the 
working people, they will dislike the rise of work norms. But, if the 
living allowances, bonus and incentive allowances to the workers are 
increased in accordance with the rise of work norms, they will actually 
strive to improve technique, economize labor and materials and pro- 
duce more.?2 


The seriousness of North Korea’s drive for economic development 
was also manifested in the number of economic missions sent abroad. 
The number of exchanges involving scientific and technical personnel 
between North Korea and the Soviet Union has risen. As of October 
1979, aside from the attendance at scientific-technical conferences, North 
Korean delegates had made fifteen separate visits to the Soviet Union for 
the purpose of obtaining technical know-how. Soviet scientific-technical 
personnel visited: North Korea seventeen times in the same period, a 
sharp increase over 1978. 

The overriding priority North Korea attaches to the completion of 
the economic plan can also be seen in the on-the-spot guidance tours 
President Kim made in 1979. By October, he had made at least eleven 
such tours, directing early completion of production goals for 1979. His 
visits included port facilities, factories, and cooperatives. 

A few high level government appointments were announced in 
1979. Two economic affairs specialists, Choe Cha-wu and Ro Tae-suk, 
were named to vice-premierships, bringing the total number of vice- 
premiers to nine. Six of them are economic specialists, presumably re- 
sponsible for the coordination and direction of activities within a par- 
ticular economic sector. Vice-premier Kang Sung-san assumed the addi- 
tional responsibility of minister of railways, while vice-premier Kong 
Jin-tae turned over the external economic affairs portfolio to Chung 
Song-nam. All this appears to have been designed to strengthen the eco- 
nomic management capability of the State Administrative Council. An- 


22 FBIS (Asia), October 2, 1979. 
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other important appointment concerns the position of the general chief 
of staff of the People’s Army. Oh Jin-wu relinquished this position in 
favor of General Oh Keuk Yul, but still retained the post of defense 
minister. There is still much conjecture about the implications of this 
particular appointment. 

Of more fundamental significance is the question of political suc- 
cession. Beginning in early spring 1979, the analysts began to notice 
what was construed as the reemergence of the President’s son, Jung-I1. 
The expression Tang Chungang, literally “party center,” which many 
analysts believe refers to young Kim, began to reappear in the media in 
1979.23 This expression had not been used during the preceding two 
years. The speeches delivered by Kim Man Kum in March 1 and Suh 
Chul on April 25 contained calls for loyalty to the glorious “party cen- 
‘ter.”24 The Voice of the Revolutionary Party of Unification carried a 
series of commentaries on the activities of the “party center” that are 
quite suggestive, and a broadcast by the Voice on November 22, 1979 is 
particularly revealing. A reading of the contents of that broadcast makes 
it difficult to interpret the designation “party center” as a reference to 
an organization, such as a party central committee, instead of an indi- 
vidual.25 It is also significant that North Korean officials dismissed wide- 
spread speculation about Kim Jung-Il’s alleged incapacitation and as- 
sured visitors to Pyongyang i in 1979 of Jung-Il’s good health and recon- 
firmed his retention of a high party post.26 The identity of the “party: 
center” aside, the significance and implications for domestic politics of 
the renewed use of this designation by the North Korean media is as 
intriguing as it is mysterious. 


23 Naewoe rh i No. 126; Vantage Point, March 1979; Kita Chosen Kenkyu, 
June 1979, pp. 9-10. 

24 Nodong Shinmun, March 2, April 25, June 4, 1979. 

25 FBIS (Asia), November 23, 1979. Sometimes both the expression “party cen- 
ter” and the party central committee appear in the same source. For example, see 
Suh Chul’s speech in Nodong Shinmun, April 25, 1979, pp. 3-4 (see the Korean 
language version, not a FBIS translation of excerpts). 

26 FBIS (Asia), July 9, 1979. 
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“SOUTH KOREA 1979: l 
CONFRONTATION, ‘ASSASSINATION, 
AND TRANSITION 





Chong-Sik Lee 


! On OCTOBER 26, 1979, President Park Chung Hee was 
shot to death by his trusted aide Kim Jae-Kyu, the director of the all- 
powerful Korean Central Intelligence Agency (KCIA). With Park’s 
death, one of the most turbulent eras in modern Korean history came 
to.an end, and South Korea entered an uncertain period of transition. 

There are conflicting reports concerning the motives for the assasi- 
nation. According to the Joint Investigation Team of the Martial Law 
Command, which was created after the assassination, Kim Jae-Kyu was 
“lost in wild fancies” and contemplated taking over the presidency. But 
this explanation sounds totally implausible.t On the other hand, Kim 
Jae-Kyu allegedly told his attorneys that he was intent on preventing 
bloodshed. in Seoul since large demonstrations were expected in the 
capital ‘city in the wake of the demonstrations and riots in Pusan and 
Masan between October 16 and 20. The paratroopers dispatched by Cha 
Chi-Chul, President Park’s chief bodyguard (Director of the Presidential 
Security Forces), allegedly treated the rioters in Pusan very harshly, pro- 
ducing numerous casualties including many deaths, Kim allegedly feared 
that more blood would be shed in the’streets of Seoul unless he did awa: 


with the president and his chief bodyguard. Cha Chi-Chul was a sn 


1 Evidently Kim Jae-Kyu mobilized ho military. units, nor were.other KCIA men 
alerted to occupy key positions to support the director. Just before Kim assassinated 
the president, one of his cohorts asked him whether the president was to be killed 
On the basis of the official report, one can conclude only that the assassin had been 
incensed by the president’s chief security officer, Cha Chi-chul, who was killed alon 
with the president, and angered by the president’s reprimands for mishandling the 
situation in Pusan and Masan. For the report of the investigation team (Gin En fish 
sce Korea Herald, November 7 and New York Times, November 7, 1979. dri 
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nonsense paratrooper who had stood by Major General Park Chung Hee 
on May 16, 1961, when the military coup was launched against the gov- 
ernment of the Democratic Party. Evidently he found the KCIA’s sup- 
pression of the demonstrators and rioters too lukewarm and ineffective, 
and began to take action himself. Clashes between the demonstrators in 
Seoul and the forces commanded by Cha Chi-Chul were imminent and 
unavoidable, according to this line of argument. 

Whatever motive or motives Kim Jae-Kyu may have had, there is 
no doubt that a political storm was brewing in South Korea between 
1978 and 1979. The Yushin (or Revitalization) system President Park 
had instituted in 1972 by revising the constitution that year was openly 
challenged by the opposition for the first time in 1979 in spite of severe 
penalties against such criticisms. The Emergency Decree Number 9, is- 
sued on May 13, 1975, had made it a crime, punishable by imprisonment 
of more than one year, to criticize the constitution or report such criti- 
cisms. The Yushin constitution had given the president authority and 
sole discretion: to declare a state of emergency, and permitted him all 
dictatorial powers. The constitution also granted him the authority: to 
nominate one-third of the members of the National Assembly to be 
“elected” by the 2,359-member “National Conference for Unification.” 
The president could also succeed: himself indefinitely, to be “elected” by 
the same “Conference” without debate. President Park was interit on 
silencing all opposition and on leading the nation toward the status of 
“rich nation and strong army.”? He used his powers liberally. Numerous 
dissidents were arrested and imprisoned, and the press was severely con- 
trolled. The KCIA extended its tentacles everywhere, even to Koreans 
abroad, precipitating such international incidents as the Tongsun Park 
affair and the kidnapping of Kim Dae-Jung from his Tokyo hotel. 

Force alone, of course, could not sustain the dictatorial system. Mas- 
sive campaigns were launched periodically to extol the virtues of the 
Yushin system. Economic, political, and intellectual leaders were re- 
quired to undergo politica] .indoctrination sessions. All the adult male 
population, being organized into civil guard units, were subjected to 
indoctrination and propaganda programs. South Korea could not meet 
the threat posed by North Korea and develop its economy without a 
firm leadership and stability, it was argued. 

President Park’s strongest weapon against his critics, however, was 
the high rate of economic development. The.rate of economic growth 
under President Park’s reign was spectacular by any standard. The GNP 
had risen 10% per annum since the late 1960s, spurred by rapid export- 


2'The similarity between President Park’s goals and methods and those of the 
Meiji elites in Japan (1868-1912) are not coincidental. Park Chung Hee was trained 
in the Manchukuo and Japanese military academies and was an avid reader of 
Japanese publications. While such a background and propensity are very common 
in Korea, which had been a Japanese colony between 1905 and 1945, it is not too 
far fetched to believe that Park particularly admired the Japanese experience of 
the Meiji era and -patterned his policies after it. BARLA 
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oriented industrial growth. Exports rose from $500 million in 1968 to 
$12 billion in 1978, an increase of 24 fold within ten years. Per capita 
GNP rose from $164 in 1968 to $1,242 in 1978. The share of primary 
industries in GNP dropped from 45% in 1964 to 23% in 1978, and the 
country’s landscape changed very rapidly.’ 

The growth-oriented economy emphasizing export products in- 
evitably produced side effects. Although the government had been able 
to manage- these side effects and effectively surmount various economic. 
crises before (including the oil crisis of 1974), the situation began to 
deteriorate in 1978. The emphasis on exports produced a shortage of 
consumer goods that was exacerbated by increasing demands brought 
about by rising wages and the advance in living standards. Price controls 
imposed on producers of consumer goods discouraged the manufac- 
turers. Meanwhile, the inflow of dollars rapidly expanded the money 
supply. Thus, inflation became a serious problem. According to a Bank 
of Korea report, consumer prices rose only 14.4% in 1978,4 but most 
observers agreed that the actual rate was near 30%. The high rate of 
inflation continued into 1979. According to a report issued by the Eco- 
nomic Planning Board in August 1979, the average household living 
cost went up 26.3% during the previous year. Although wages had been 
rising very rapidly during the past several years, spurred by shortages of 
skilled and semi-skilled workers, the rise in wages began to slow down. 
The average wage went up only 12% during the year preceding August 
1979.5 

To cure these ills, the President replaced the economic team in the 
cabinet, including the Vice Premier in charge of Economic Planning, in 
December 1978, and adopted stabilization measures entailing the lower- 
ing of the growth rate, a stringent tight money policy, a switch of in- 
vestment capital planned for heavy industries to light industries pro- 
ducing consumer products, a reduction of price controls to encourage 
more production of consumer goods, and assistance for the poor.* But 
these measures cause a recession, produced a succession of bankruptcies 
among small and medium loan-dependent enterprises, and thereby in- 
creased unemployment. 

The sudden downturn in the economy could not help but affect 
politics. The “J-curve” theory postulated by James C. Davies is highly 
relevant here. According to Davies: 


3 For one of the glowing accounts of South Korea’s economy, see “Survey of 
South Korea,” Economist, March 3, 1979. 

4 Dong-a-Ilbo, September 7, 1979. For a comprehensive diagnosis of the South 
Korean economy based on interviews with numerous economists, business leaders, 
and government officials, see a series of articles published in ibid., April 10-28,, 1979, 
under the title of “Sixteen Years of Excess Growth—Korean Economy Under Amber 
Signal.” An abridgement of this series is published in Japanese translation in Korea 
Hyoéron (Korean Review) (Tokyo), August (pp. 43-53), September (pp. 14-23), 1979. 

5 Dong-a Ilbo, August 2, 1979. 

8 Sce the Asian Wall Street Journal Weekly, September 24, 1979, p. 2. 
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Revolution is most likely to take place when a prolonged period of 
rising expectations and rising gratifications is followed by a short period 
of sharp reversal, during which the gap between expectations and grati- 
fications quickly widens and becomes intolerable. The frustration that 
develops, when it is intense and widespread in the society, seeks outlets 
in violent action. When the frustration becomes focused on government, 
the violence becomes coherent and directional.? 


In the South Korean context, it was only natural that the government 
was blamed for the economic “failure.” l 

The first manifestation of the challenging mood of the workers 
appeared in August in the form of demonstrations by 200 female em- 
pluyers ul Y.II. Industrial Company, which had just gone hankrupt. 
They occupied the headquarters of the opposition New Democratic 
Party (NDP), and demanded the right to manage the company them- 
selves.8 When the workers refused to obey the government order to dis- 
perse, some 1,000 riot policemen raided the building on August 1l, 
causing pandemonium. One woman worker died or was killed by the 
police; 100 people, including NDP National Assemblymen and re- 
porters, were injured and 198 other demonstrators were arrested. The 
government later charged the Urban Industrial Evangelist Mission with 
instigating the demonstration, and arrested two Christian ministers, a 
former professor, and a poet. According to the police, these elements at- 
tempted to create a social disturbance with the intention of establishing 
a “proletarian class control system.”® The Evangelist Mission has long 
been a thorn in the side of the government because, along with its 
evangelical work among the workers, it frequently exposed illicit labor 
practices among entrepreneuers, educated the workers on their rights, 
etc, thereby creating disturbances in industrial-labor relations in a 
country where labor unions maintained orily a nominal existence. The 
government evidently feared that the unrest would spread elsewhere if 
these demonstrators were not harshly treated. But the Y.H. incident be- 
came a rallying cry of the opposition. 

Aside from the very visible social unrest caused by political sup- 
pression and economic recession, the opposition camp had reason to be- 
come more bold in 1979 in its criticism of the government. In spite of 
the fact that the NDP was suffering from sharp internal disputes [to be 


7 James C. Davies, “The J-Curve of Rising and Declining Satisfactions as a 
Cause of Some Great Revolutions and a Contained Rebellion,” in Hugh Davis 
Graham and Ted Robert Gurr, The History of Violence in America (New York: 
Bantam Books, 1969), p. 547. ; i 

8 The Korean and foreign press covered the “Y.H. Company Incident” exten- 
sively. See for example, New York Times, August 12, 1979, 

n Nang n Tiha, Angnet 17, 197% Tr is interestine tn note that there have heen 
numerous labor disputes in Japan involving bankrupt companies where the laborers 
attempted to or actually took over the management of the companies. See Miyake 
Yoshiko, “Suna o kandemo shobuba o mamorunya,” (We will defend the work place 
even if we must chew sand), Asahi jyanaru (Asahi Journal), May 5, 1978, pp. 92-95. 
Some 600 labor unions in Japan with 100,000 workers were involved in labor disputes 
against bankrupt companies, according to this article. 
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discussed presently], it won a handsome plurality in the December 1978 
general elections, the first general elections to be held since 1973. In the 
1978 elections, the government party (the Democratic-Republican Party 
or DRP) won only 30.9% of the popular votes, a decline of 7.8% from 
1973. In contrast, the NDP obtained 34.7%, an increase of 2.2% from 
1973. The Democratic Unification Party suffered a loss of 3% from the 
previous elections, obtaining 7.2% of the popular votes.1° Independent 
candidates won 27.2% (22 seats in the National Assembly); subsequent- 
ly, 15 of the 22 signed applications to join the NDP, although 3 of the 
15 were “persuaded” to switch to the government party. Since one-third 
of the National Assembly members are government appointed, the op- 
position could not command a majority in the National Assembly, but 
the meaning of the elections was clear for all to see. The majority of 
the voters clearly expressed their disaffection from the government, and 
they wanted a change. Disaffection from the government was particular- 
ly severe in urban areas. The DRP candidates were able to obtain only 
26.7% of the popular votes in the six metropolitan centers.1! 

Not all NDP members, however, were prepared to confront the 
government head on. In fact, Lee Chul Sung, the incumbent president 
of the NDP since 1974, had argued that the NDP should work within 
the system and extolled the virtue of “‘middle-of-road” politics to ‘‘es- 
tablish and maintain a proper and optimum balance between liberal 
democracy and national security, order and freedom,” etc. In a 1979 
new year’s press conference, Lee called for the establishment of a com- 
mission to “examine the constitutional structure” (a veiled call for a 
constitutional change), an end to the state of emergency, and the adop- 
tion of corrective measures in the economy, but he was not vigorous in 
the pursuit of these aims. Lee’s challenger within the NDP, Kim Young 
Sam, found Lee too mild. Kim was intent on immediate restoration of 
democracy. The two rivals met at the national party conference in May, 
and Kim Young Sam narrowly defeated the former president by 378 to 
367 votes. It should be noted here that 376 votes constituted a majority, 
so Kim won only two votes more than the requisite majority.” 

Once elected, the new head of the NDP began to make his presence 
felt. On June 11, Kim announced to the foreign press his readiness to 
meet Kim Il-séng, the North Korean president, to discuss matters re- 
lating to unification, which subsequently received a favorable response 
from the north. On June 23, he delivered a scathing attack against the 
government at the National Assembly. He argued that the government 
had been in power too long and clearly had been discredited by the elec- 
tions; the Emergency Decree Number 9 of May 1975 suffocated people’s 
freedoms and was clearly unconstitutional; the government had colluded 
with hoodlums to assault the NDP headquarters and to harass him; 


.- 10 For details, see C. I. Eugene Kim, “Significance of Korea’s 10th National 
Assembly Election,” Asian Survey, XIX:5 (May 1979), pp. 523-532. 
| iW Ibid. p. 532. 
12 Dong-a Ilbo, May 31, 1979. 
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suppression of human rights had become an international disgrace; the 
people should be permitted to elect their own president through. direct 
elections; people should be allowed to live without fear; fair distribu- 
tion of wealth should be permitted without interference from the gov- 
ernment, etc.13 This was indeed an opening salvo against the govern- 
ment. 

The government’s retaliation was harsh and immediate. When the 
NDP’s organ Minju Chénsén (Democratic Front) printed the speech for 
distribution, the government retaliated by seizing copies and arresting 
its editor. Then, on August 13, in the wake of the Y.H. incident, three 
members of the NDP close to Lee brought a suit in the ‘court alleging 
that Kim’s elertinn as president was improper because twenty-two dele- 
gates who had voted for him were unqualified. Some of them had been 
stripped of their civil rights for violating emergency decrees. The court 
acted with amazing speed, and on September 7 temporarily suspended 
Kim from the presidency of the NDP.14 When Kim Young Sam con- 
tinued his defiance by telling a New York Times reporter that “the 
time has come for the United States to make a clear choice between a 
basically dictatorial regime . . . and the majority who aspire to democ-: 
racy,”25 the government took another step and. ousted Kim from the 
National Assembly on October 4.16 Facing the challenge, the remaining 
69 members of the NDP in the National Assembly tendered their. resig- 
nations on October 13 and vacated their offices. = s 

The Y.H. incident and the harsh confrontation between the gov- 
ernment and the opposition party could not fail to agitate the college 
students. On September 4, a large number of students at Kyðngbuk 
University and Kyemyðng University in Taegu held anti-government 
rallies on their respective campuses. Those from Kyemyöng moved off 
campus and clashed with the police. On September 11, 20, and 21, stu- 
dents of the Seoul National University held campus rallies, and battled 
against the riot police sent to squash the demonstrations. On September 
26, Ewha Women’s University students staged a campus rally, and on 
the following day, students of Yonsei University shouted anti-govern- 
ment slogans during a “pep rally” for an athletic event. - 

While the riot police were able to contain these demonstrations 
within university campuses, they were not effective in Pusan, the second 
largest city in Korea and the home of Kim Young Sam, the opposition 
leader.17-On October 16, 5,000 Pusan University students gathered on 


13 Minju Chénsén (Democratic Front), organ of the NDP, July 23, 1979. - 

14 Dong-a Ilbo, September 8, 1979. 

15 New York Times, September 16, 1979. 

16 Dong-a Ilbo, October 8, 1979. The vote for Kim Young Sam’s expulsion was 
taken at a secret session of the government party members while the opposition 
members occupied the main Assembly hall in an attempt to block the proceedings. 
All 159 assemblymen present at the session voted for the ouster. 

-7 In the city of Pusan as a.whole, the NDP won 387,817 votes, electing five 
National Assembly men, and the DRP polled 295,761 votes, electing four. See 
Dong-a Ilbo, December 11, 1979. sd Jad? skeen, e 
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campus for a rally and then moved into the center of the city. While 
the demonstrations of that day ended with the arrest of nearly 300 
students, the police were not able ta control the demonstrators on the 
following day when 1,000 students from Dong-a University joined force. 
Nonstudents also joined after dark, and peaceful demonstrations turned 
into riots. Twenty-one precinct police offices and 18 police vehicles were 
damaged, and 56 policemen were injured. Numerous students and other 
rioters were injured in the fracas.18 The government declared martial 
law in the city and placed it under military control. But the events in 
Pusan were contagious. On October 20, in the nearby city of Masan, 
about 800 students of Kyungsang University launched a demonstration 
that quickly turned into a riot. Students reportedly threw rocks and 
fire bombs at police posts, shops, houses, and the local office of the gov- 
ernment party.!® Ironically, Kyungsang University is owned and oper- 
ated by the family of former chief of President Park’s security force, 
Park Chong-Gyu, whose house, according to various reports, was burnt 
to the ground. The government placed the city under “garrison decree” 
under which the army took over all responsibility for public order from 
the police. 

The situation obviously required remedies beyond continuing sup- 
pression. Since it was impossible to bring about a quick turn in the econ- 
omy, a more fundamental political solution was needed. The arrival 
of U.S. Secretary of Defense Harold Brown on October 18 did not help 
the president’s cause. While the secretary’s primary purpose was to at- 
tend the annua] joint security talks, he also brought a letter from Pres- 
ident Carter requesting the Korean president to ease the repression of 
human rights in South Korea. The U.S. had just recalled its ambas- 
sador “for consultation” after Kim Young Sam was expelled from the 
National Assembly. Obviously, the president faced a crisis of magnitude. 

Evidently some of those close to the president, including Kim Jong- 
Pil, counselled him to meet some of the student demands and reduce 
repression. Kim is married to President Park’s niece, and had collabor- 
ated with the president when he led the military junta against the gov- 
ernment headed by President Yun Po-Sun in May 1961. Kim was the 
founder and first director of the KCIA (1961-1963) and had served as 
premier (1971-1975) until he was forced into a quiet retirement. But 
the presidential security chief Cha Chi-Chul opposed such a course, 
fearing that it would only mean Park’s political demise, and placed 
Kim Jong-Pil under a virtual house arrest. Kim Jae-Kyu, the head of 
the KCIA, also came under Cha’s criticisms, and Cha began to inter- 
vene directly in suppressing student demonstrations. These develop- 


18 [bid., October 18, 1979. 
19 New York Times, October 21, 1979. 
‘20-While the exact content of the letter was not made public, the Korean news- 


papers reported the general gist of the letter. See, for example, Dong-a Ilbo, Oc- 
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ments led to the assassination of President Park and Cha Chi-Chul by 
the KCIA chief on October 26.21. 

It could be argued that President Park had E himself onto 
the horns of dilemma by instituting the Yushin system and wielding un- 
limited powers. His political measures alienated a large number of the 
populace. The economic downturn brought political grievances to a 
sharper focus and increased support for the opposition, including those 
who took their grievances to the streets. If he applied more pressure on 
the opposition, more martyrs would have been created, making the situ- 
ation even more explosive. But if he loosened control, the demand for 
reforms might have spread, rendering it impossible to contain the de- 
mand, The Yushin system had provided for neither a pressure-release 
valve nor an escape hatch. It could have been maintained only through 
manipulation of all the political. and economic mechanisms, but this 
proved to be’ impossible. 

In the aftermath of the assassination, Kim Jae- Kyu somehow lost 
control over the situation, and Chung Seung-Hwa, the chief of the staff 
of the army, placed Kim and a handful of his assistants under arrest. 
General Chung declared martial law on October 27, and assumed the 
role of the martial law commander. Choi Hyu-Hah, a bureaucrat of 
long standing and the prime minister under Park, was appointed acting 
president. 


The Politics of Transition 

The assassination of the president and the artest of the KCIA 
director created a political vacuum that was not to-be filled very easily. 
While acting president Choi Hyu-Ha was elected president on December 
6 and inaugurated on December 21, he had never been a political figure 
and he has no independent political base. The Yushin constitution that 
legitimized his election as president by the “National Conference for 
Unification” has been widely discredited. The National Assembly, with 
one-third of its members appointed, wields neither actual power nor 
does it have popular support. With its director and other high echelon 
officers implicated i in the presidential assassination, the KCLA no longer 
functions-as an instrument of power. Only the divided but fairly co- 
herent and popular opposition camp demanding immediate restoration 
of democracy confronts the army, which is not sevens about precipi- 
tous changes inthe constitution. 

While there was little disagreement with the view that the old con- 
stitution should be replaced. by a more democratic one, it was more dif- 
ficult to agree on when this should be done. There were also other dif- 
ferences. The government and military leaders took. the posicion: that 


21 Although an elaborate funeral was given in . honor of the deceased president, 
the martial law.command prohibited the publication of news apace the ones 
of Cha Chi-chul, the chief of the Presidential Security Office. s i 
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the transitional period should: be governed by the Yushin constitution 
and that one to two years would, be necessary to adopt and implement a 
new constitution; the opposition, on the other hand, demanded the im- 
mediate replacement of the Yushin constitution. 

The intensity of confrontation was clearly manifested in late No- 
vember before president Choi was elected-president under the Yushin 
constitution. On the 24th, a large number of dissident Christian leaders 
held an indoor rally in a downtown building in Seoul and issued a 
declaration calling for an immediate change in the political system. ‘This 
was followed by other such meetings in Kwangju (on November 28) and 
elsewhere. ‘The martial law authorities retaliated by arresting 96 persons 
in Seoul on November 24, another 100 in the same city on the 27th, and 
18 more in Kwangju on November 28, allegedly subjecting many of the 
arrested to grueling tortures.22 On the day President Choi was elected 
president, the New Democratic Party called for an early end to martial 
law, for freedom of the press, and for the immediate release: of students, 
professors, journalists, and lawyers held as political offenders. ‘The party 
also demanded a free election of a new leader by popular vote by next 
August.?3 

Concurrently, however, more moderate and pragmatic forces were 
at work. On November 6, former president Yun Po-Sun, who had been 
at the forefront of the dissident movement, was released from house 
arrest. A conciliatory courtesy call by Kim Jong-Pil, the new president 
of the government party (elected on November 12), on the opposition 
leader Kim Young Sam on November 17 considerably alleviated tension. 
The revocation of Emergency Decree Number 9, and the release of 
some of the political prisoners, including Kim Dae-Jung on December 
9, and the subsequent grant of amnesty to other prisoners on the occasion 
of President Choi’s inauguration on December 21, further improved the 
situation. The appointment of Kim Ok-Kil, the former president of 
Ewha Woman’s University, to the new cabinet on December 14, was 
interpreted by many as a sign that the new government may be moving 
toward reconciliation. During her incumbency as university president, 
she had often sided with demonstrating students, and resisted govern- 
ment pressures to dismiss professors who had been critical of the Park 
government. The National Assembly, in turn, on November 26, created 
a 28-member special committee to draft a new constitution, which is 
likely to be sumitted to a national referendum by the president. The 
constitutional committee includes 14 opposition members. 

Thus, two currents of confrontation and reconciliation were con- 
currently at work in South Korea as of the end of 1979. While the dra- 
conian emergency decree has been lifted, South Korea is still under 
martial law. In the meantime, the country’s economy continued to 
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languish. The annual growth rate at the end of the third quarter of 
1979 was reported to be 8.9%, a sharp decline from 15.7% in the same. 
period during the previous year, and the number of enterprises unable 
to meet their payrolls rose by four fold compared to the previous year.?4 
Because of rising oil prices, the shortage of oil, and declining exports, a 
much worse situation is forecast for 1980.25 What effects these. develop- 
ments on the economic front will have on the politics cannot be pre- 
dicted accurately, but it does not augur well for a quick return to 
democratic rule under which the Democratic Republican party candi- 
dates would be compelled to compete against the opposition parties. 

Another important element in the political equation that remains 
unclear as of the end of 1979 is the role of the military. There are signs 
that the army is divided in the wake of the assassination. As seen above, 
General Chung Seung-Hwa, the chief of the staff of the army, had as- 
sumed the role of the martial law commander after the presidential as- 
sassination. But on December 12, Major General Chon Tu-Hwan, the 
head of the Army Security Command, which is the army’s intelligence 
unit charged with the task of preventing internal subversion in the 
army, carried out a coup against his superiors and placed General Chung 
and a number of senior officers under arrest. The senior officers were 
charged with complicity in the assassination and with corruption. While 
the new military leaders unequivocally stated on December 18 that the 
fundamental mission of the military was defense and that politics was 
outside the boundary of military service,2* suspicion lingers that the 
junta leaders may be intent on playing a substantial role in deciding the 
future course of politics. Whatever role the new military leaders may 
play in the future of Korean politics, it should be noted that the pres- 
identia] assassination and the coup by the younger generals marked a 
major milestone in the history of the Korean military establishment. 
The first generation of military leaders in South Korea had been a con- 
glomeration of men initially trained in the Chinese, Japanese, and 
Manchukuo armies. The military in South Korea today are dominated 
by men trained in the Korean military academy, a four-year institution 
closely patterned after West Point. Whether these men will emulate 
their counterparts in the United States on the question of involvement 
in civil politics remains to be seen. 


Foreign and Unification Affairs 


In contrast to the turbulence in domestic politics, South Korea has 
seen considerable improvement in its relations with the United States 


24 Dong-a Ilbo, December 5, 1979. 

25 Ibid., December 17, 1979. These conditions allegedly are causing some of the 
Japanese corporations to reassess their role as the largest foreign investors in South 
Korea. See Eduardo Lachica, “Japan Firms Reassessing South Korea Investments,” 
The Asian Wall Street Journal Weekly, December 3, 1979, pp. 1, 20. l 
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in 1979, in both the political-and military arenas. After three years of 
investigation, in. August the U.S. Justice Department dropped ‘all 
charges of influence peddling against Tongsun Park, officially ending 
the so-called Koreagate scandal that had severely strained Korean- 
American relations. The congressional investigation of the same scandal 
had already been concluded in October 1978.27 The improved atmos- 
phere permitted President Carter to visit Seoul for the first time since 
his inauguration in 1977. While the American president reportedly 
preached the virtues of Christianity to his Buddhist counterpart and 
host President Park,?8 and expressed his wish that South Korea’s eco- 
nomic achievements in recent years “can be matched by similar progress 
through the realization of basic human aspirations in political and 
human rights” during his after-dinner remarks, President Carter acted 
the part of a guest, refraining from direct criticism of suppression of 
human rights in Korea.29 President Carter’s visit and his renewed se- 
curity commitment to South Korea was regarded as a victory for the 
South Korean government. 

A matter of greater concern for South Korea had been President 
Carter’s campaign pledge during 1976 to withdraw U.S. troops from 
Korea. As late as February 5, 1979, the Carter administration indicated 
no change in its schedule of withdrawing ground combat troops. Ac- 
cording to the previously announced plan, 3,400 men were to be with- 
drawn in 1978, to be followed by 2,600 men in 1979, and, eventually by 
1981 or 1982, only 7,000 army personnel and 9,000 air force personnel 
were to remain in Korea.®° But facing stiff opposition from various 
allies and friendly nations in East Asia, particularly Japan'and South 
Korea; as well as from Congressional and military critics in the United 
States, President Carter changed his stance. On February 9, the presi- 
dent announced his decision to suspend the withdrawal plan tempor- 
arily,31 and on June 21, while in Japan, he announced that U.S. troops 
will not be withdrawn until the relations between the two Koreas im- 
proved.3? The formal announcement to maintain U.S. ground troops 
in Korea at the existing level until at least 1981 was made on July 20 
after President Carter’s visit to Seoul. 

The principal: reason given for the change in President Carter’s 
policy was the increased estimate of North Korean army strength by the 


27 For the final report of the Fraser Committee, see Investigation of Korean- 
American Relations: Report of the Subcommittee on International Organizations of 
the Committee on International Relations, U.S. House of Representatives, 95th 
Congress, 2nd Session, October 31, 1978. 

28 New York Times, August 7, 1979. 

29 Ibid., July 1, 1979. 
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U.S. intelligence community.3? Obviously, however, the conclusion of 
the Soviet-Vietnamese Treaty of friendship and cooperation in Novem- 
ber 1978 and the buildup of Soviet military and naval strength in East 
Asia had a direct impact on the U.S. decision on Korea. South Korea 
came to occupy a much more important role in the Asian military equa- 
tion as the tension mounted between the Soviet Union on the one hand 
and the U.S., China, and Japan on the other. The United States con- 
tinued to urge South Korea to establish more ground force units, and 
in the October joint security talks held in Seoul, Secretary Brown agreed 
on the sale of 36 F-16 fighter-bombers between. 1982 and 1986 and co- 
assembly in South Korea of less sophisticated F-5E and F-5F fighters. 
The U.S. also agreed to deploy a squadron of A—10 close air support air- 
craft in South Korea in 1980.55 After President Park’s assassination on 
October 26, the U.S. dispatched the aircraft carrier Kittyhawk and ac- 
companying flotilla as well as two airborne warning and control air- 
craft, known as AWACS, to deter possible North Korean aggression.%¢ 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance was in Seoul to attend Park’s funeral on 
November 4, and reaffirmed American commitments to the “peace and 
security of the republic.” 
There were a number of significant developments in other areas of 
South Korea’s foreign relations as well. The epoch-making visits to 
South Korea by the chief of staff of the Japanese Land Self-Defense 
Forces in April and by the Director-General of the Japanese Defense 
Agency in July, and the establishment of the Korean-Japanese Defense 
mentary Conference on Security Affairs in April were clear signs that 
the two countries were moving toward closer cooperation on security 
matters. South Korea also took a positive step to promote trade with 
East European countries in September when the foreign minister visited 
Finland and established a Finnish-Korean trade firm. Indirect trade 
(through intermediaries) with the Soviet Union and China was also en- 
couraged, and, according to some sources, in 1979 reached $100 million 
with the Soviet Union and $25 million with China. The South Korean 
government continued to encourage unofficial contacts by its citizens 
with Communist countries. Sixteen: political scientists were dispatched 
to the International Political Science Association convention held in 


33 See Richard Burt, “New Study Raises U.S. Estimate of North Korean Army 
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Moscow in August, and numerous letters from Korean residents in 
China were publicized in Korean newspapers. 

There was a flurry of activity in the first half of 1979 with respect 
to North-South Korean talks, but no progress was made in solving the 
stalemate. The hope for resumption of talks, suspended since 1973, was 
raised when President Park announced at the new year’s press confer- 
ence on January 19 that he was ready to have South Korean officials 
meet with North Korean authorities anytime, anywhere, at whatever 
level, and without any conditions. He declared further that if North 
Korea accepted his proposal, the talks could deal with questions raised 
by either side.’ This proposal led to a meeting of delegates from both 
sides at Panmunjom on February 17, but the talks were doomed even 
before that meeting. The North Korean side chose to utilize the “Cen- 
tral Committee of the Democratic Front for the Unification of the 
Fatherland” as a vehicle for negotiations and on January 23 issued a 
“new proposal” calling for an All Nation Conference consisting of rep- 
resentatives of political parties and mass organizations from North and 
South Korea. At the third meeting of the delegates held on March 7, 
the North Korean side refused to recognize the North-South Coordina- 
tion Committee established in July 1972 as the proper agency for nego- 
tiation, and called for the establishment of a “Preparation Committee 
for National Unification.”’°§ As the United Nations Command mobilized 
150,000 American and South Korean forces in a military exercise (“Team 
Spirit 79”) between March 1 and 17, however, the Northern side de- 
nounced the exercise as “an intolerable challenge and insult to the sin- 
cere proposal of our side for peaceful reunification,”3? and no represen- 
tative was sent to the meeting called by the South Korean side on March 
28. It should be noted that the call for the All Nation Conference had 
been made previously by North Korean President Kim Il-séng on June 
23, 1973, after the South Korean president advocated the simultaneous 
admission of North and South Korea into the United Nations as separate 
entities. The North Korean president had denounced the proposal as 
an attempt to perpetuate the division of Korea and, instead, advocated 
the convening of a national conference to establish the “Confederate 
Republic of Koryo” which should join the UN as a united entity. 

In May, UN Secretary General Kurt Waldheim visited North and 
South Korea in an effort to open a new channel of communication be- 
tween the two sides. After his return.-to New York, Waldheim was op- 
timistic about the utility of the “new channels of communication” at 
the UN and was hopeful that this would help the two sides to have more 
meaningful negotiations that would overcome the present stalemate.‘ 
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But no positive outcome emerged as a result of his efforts. 

President Carter’s attempt to facilitate talks between the two Kor- 
eas also proved futile. On June 30, at the conclusion of his trip to Seoul, 
President Carter issued a joint communique with Park calling for a 
three-way conference with North Korea (the South Korean government 
had previously opposed such a conference).4! Since North Korea had, on 
numerous occasions since March 1974, proposed meetings with the U.S. 
to turn the armistice agreement of 1953 into a peace treaty, the U.S. 
government evidently hoped that the “major diplomatic initiative’’*? 
might bear fruit and contribute toward reduction of tensions on the 
Korean peninsula. But on July 10, North Korea’s Foreign Ministry 
spokesman denounced the proposal as a part of an “insidious scheme to 
perpetuate the division of Korea into ‘two Koreas,’ ” which was “utterly 
infeasible and do not stand to reason.” The spokesman also noted that 
“Carter’s recent South Korean trip was not a ‘peace’ trip as ‘he claimed, 
but a power-seeking. trip of a hypocrite agitating for agression. and . 
‘war.”43 The North Korean government has insisted for some time that 
the solution of the Korean reunification question was to be handled 
solely by the Koreans, and that the North Korean-U.S. talks should deal 
with the withdrawal of the U.S. troops and the conclusion of a peace 
treaty. North Korea does not recognize South Korea’s right to partici- 
pate in talks that may lead to a peace treaty simply because it was not 
a party to the armistice agreement of 1953 (President Syngman Rhee 
had objected to the armistice and had refused to sign the agreement). 

Thus, 1979 was an eventful and momentous year for South Korea. 
The Republic of Korea was 31 years old; it has seen one president over- 
thrown by- student revolt after 12 years of reign, another overthrown by 
a.military coup d'état after a year of ineffectual rule, and another as- 
sassinated by a trusted aide after 18 years at the helm. The nation, in 
the meantime, underwent significant changes, particularly under the 
last president, but'he had failed to coordinate politics with the rapidly 
changing socioeconomic scene. His successors have inherited Herculean 
tasks. 


41 See, for example, Dong-a Ilbo editorial of April 27, 1979, “The Fantasy of 
‘Three-Way Talks on the Korean Peninsula.” 

42 Terence Smith, “U.S. and Seoul Seek 3 Way Conference with North Korea,” 
New York Times, July 1, 1979. 

43“If the United States and the South Korean Authorities Really Intend to 
Hold Negotiation With Us, They Should Take a Correct Stance for Korea’s Reuni- 
fication; DPRK hi Ministry Spokesman’s Statement,” Pyongyang Times (Eng- 
lish), July 14, 1979, p. 1 
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MONGOLIA 1979: LEARNING FROM 
“LEADING EXPERIENCES” 


William R. Heaton, Jr.* 


SIGNIFICANT EVENTS IN MONGOLIA in 1979 included the 
convening of the fifth plenum of the 17th Central Committee of the 
Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party (MPRP), the celebrations of 
the 40th anniversary of the battle of Khalhin Gol, and a continuing 
escalation of the propaganda campaign against China. These events 
figured against a background of mixed results in economic development. 


Political Events 


Meeting in late December 1978, the fourth plenum of the 17th 
MPRP Central Committee concluded that there were serious short- 
comings in the utilization of modern equipment in many enterprises 
since many production units lacked the expertise to take advantage of 
available resources. Consequently, it was decided that some units with 
“leading experience” should be designated from which other units 
could learn. 

The fifth plenum, held on April 25, 1979, heard reports from Com- 
rade J. Tumenjargal, first Secretary of the Hobd Aimag MPRP Com- 
mittee, “On the Work of Hobd Aimag Party Organization in Introduc- 
ing Leading Experiences in Agricultural Production,” and by Comrade. 
P. Damdin, MPR Minister of Light and Food Industry, “On the Work 
of the MPR Ministry of Light and Food Industry in Introducing Ex- 


* Opinions, conclusions, and recommendations expressed or implied within are 
solely those of the author, and do not necessarily represent the views of the National 
Defense University, the Department of Defense, or any other government agency. 

1 MONTSAME (Official MPR News Agency), December 25, 1978; Foreign Broad- 
on e Service, Daily Report, East Asia and Pacific, (FBIS/EAP), Decem- 

er 29, : 
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periences in Production.” Based on these reports the Central Committee 
concluded that all Party, state, economic, cultural, and public organ- 
izations should incorporate leading experiences in improving their 
work.? In his speech before the session, Party Leader Tsedenbal de- 
clared that “studying and putting into practice leading experience and 
scientific and technical achievements is presently being advanced as the 
central link in the task of steadily raising the productivity of public 
labor, which serves as the most important, major factor in the victory 
of socialism and communism.”$ 

The fifth plénum elected Damdin as secrétary of the MPRP Central 
Committee, and also elected G. Adyaa, an official in the Information 
Ministry, as a Secretary.4 The appointment'of the latter was associated 
with the emphasis Tsedenbal placed on the media’s responsibility to 
propagandize the importance of the new campaign.” Subsequent high 
level appointments included Tsendiyn Molom as Deputy Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers and Chairman of the. MPR: People’s Control 
Committee, Erdeniyn Byambajab as Minister of Finance, and I. Noro- 
bjab as Minister of Communications. 

Much of the leading experience was attributed to the Soviet Union 
and a wide variety of delegations between Mongolia and the USSR were 
exchanged during the year. In Jate 1978 a delegation of the CPSU Con- 
trol Committee visited Mongolia to heighten cooperation between the 
two Communist Parties. It was probably no coincidence that an editor- 
ial in Unen hailed the seventh MPRP Congress, which, according to the 
report, dealt a serious blow to rightest nationalism, an epithet for those 
who advocated greater independence for Mongolia.* Tsedenbal stressed 
the importance of the Soviet role when he said: 


Soviet personnel are working in all branches of our country’s national 
-economy, making a great contribution to socialist construction. Press 
and mass information orgaris must bring this out clearly and graphically 
and must glorify the fruits of the open-hearted friendship and all-round 
fraternal cooperation of the Mongolian and Soviet peoples. This noble 
activity is a matter of honor for our press, radio and television and for 
every journalist.? 


The propaganda may be needed. Visitors to Mongolia have observed 
that young people from families of high-ranking party members are 
pro-Soviet, but that Mongols accept the Soviet role with resignation or 
bitterness. One visitor noted an increase in anti-foreign sentiment and 
an increased harassment of foreigners in the streets.8 


2MONTSAME, April 25, 1979; FBIS/EAP, April 30, 1979. 
3 MONTSAME, April 25, 1979; FBIS/EAP, May 1, 1979. 
‘gig For a brief biographic sketch of these appointees see MONTSAME, April 25, 
5 MONTSAME, June 21, 1979; FBIS/EAP, June 22, 1979. 
6 MONTSAME, October 23, 1978; FBIS/EAP, October 26, 1978. 
7 MONTSAME, June 21, 1979; FBIS/EAP, June 22, 1979: 
8 T. E. Ewing, “Letter From Ulan Bator,” Far Eastern Economic Review, Sep- 
tember 14, 1979, p. 88. 
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: The theme of close Soviet-MPR ties was reiterated at the lengthy, 
elaborate, and well-planned celebrations of the 40th anniversary of the 
battle of Khalhin Gol in which. a combined Soviet-Mongol ‘force had, 
claimed victory over a numerically superior Japanese force. In memory: 
of this event veterans of the battle received acknowledgement and decor- 
ations,. sites were restored, museums erected, and a variety of other 
projects were completed.? The MPR seemingly follows the leading ex- 
perience of the Soviet Union in constantly evoking the memory of past 
battles. During the celebrations Tsedenbal was made a Marshal of the 
MPR and presented ‘with the “Marshal's Star” by his colleagues; he 
was also praised for having been in the forefront of the Battle at Khalhin 
Gol by “supplying foodstuffs for the frontline troops” and for his service 
as a Political Commissar during the 1945 war against Japan. Tsedenbal 
responded to the effusive praise of his leadership by allowing that the 
award would only make him more dedicated to the cause of “fulfilling 
the tasks of the Party and government aimed at strengthening the coun- 
try’s economic and defense might.”1° 


Economic Development 


Mongolia entered the fourth year of its current Five-Year Plan,’ 
which has enjoyed mixed results. Soviet assistance during the current 
plan is double that of the immediate past plan and it is expected that 
240 large industrial projects will be completed: In late 1978, official re- 
ports stated that .279% of Mongolia’s national income came from “social- 
ist industry.”11 Enterprises constructed with Soviet assistance account for 
50% of-all industrial output; furthermore, ‘Soviet-assisted projects ac- 
count for 80-100% of electricity, coal, flour, bread and bakery products, 
felt, felt footwear, scoured wool, and mixed feed.12 

Toward the end of 1978 the first stage of the Erdenet copper and 
molybdenun complex entered production and was commissioned. It 
was predicted that the complex would eventually produce 16-20 million 
tons of copper and molybdenum ore annually. The city of Erdenet now 
has a population of over 40,000 and there are 15,000 workers at the 
complex, compared with just over 3,000 in the previous year.!3 The’ 
manager of the operation is a Soviet, as ‘are most of the scientists and’ 
technicians associated with the project. These Soviet specialists are re- 
sponsible for advising and training Mongolian personnel. 

It was also announced that progress had been made in developing 
an electric power complex near the Baga Nuur coal deposits, which is 
expected to be completed in the mid-1980s. This project is projected 


See various reports of the anniversary celebrations translated in FBIS/EAP, 
August 15-September 6, 1979. 
- 10 MONTSAME, August 17, 1979; FBIS/EAP, August 22, 1979. 
11 MONTSAME, November 26, 1978; FBIS/EAP, November 29, 1978. 
12 T. Ragchaa, “Mighty Force of Friendship,” Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta (Mos- 
cow) No. 48, November 1978, p. 20; FBIS/EAP, December 1, 1978. 
13 See various reports translated in FBIS/EAP, December 20-21, 1978. 
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to produce 3.4 billion kilowatts annually by 1985.14 That this energy is 
sorely needed is indicated by reports of numerous coal shortages and 
power outages in Ulan Bator and other cities in Mongolia during the 
spring which caused serious disruption to industrial production.* 

Foreign trade showed an upsurge. According to official figures the 
total value of foreign trade has increased by 11% over the past three 
years. Presently some 96% of Mongolia’s total foreign trade is with 
CEMA member countries and fully 80% is with the USSR. Mongolia’s 
largest trading partner in the West is Austria, which accounts for about 
one-third of the MPR’s non-communist country trade. The Mongolian 
Foreign Minister, M. Dugersuren, visited Austria from October 15-17 
and concluded the first trade and payment agreement between Mon- 
golia and a Western country.1¢ 

Livestock production, a bellwether of Mongolia’s economy, fell be- 
low projected goals in 1979, whereas in 1978 Mongolia had produced 
9.3 million head of livestock, thus meeting production goals and restor- 
ing production to the 1975 level after two bad years. The 1979 goal was 
announced as 11.5 million head of breeding stock and more than 9 
million head of young livestock. The fall 1979 statistics indicated that 
this goal would not be achieved and only about 8.6 million head would 
be produced.*? Sheep account for about 60% of livestock production, 
and about 41% of meat and 72% of wool production.18 

Presumably because of the lower-than-planned livestock production 
rate the government convened conferences to promote livestock: produc- 
tion and encouraged agricultural associations to enter into cooperative 
ventures to produce fodder. The amount of land under cultivation in- 
creased by 2.5%. The development of virgin land for fodder crops is a 
major element of the current five year plan and it is planned that 
230,000 hectares will be opened during this period. According to official 
statistics fulfillment of the plan was ahead of schedule. 


Social Affairs 


During 1979 the government announced that personal income was 
up by 6% over the previous year, and that there were new plans to con- 
struct housing for 50,000 residents in Ulan Bator. The government also 
stated that it would make a greater effort to improve health services and 
would invest more than 80 million tugriks in environmental protection 
(1 tugrik = US$.30). With a grant of 60 million rubles (100 tugriks = 


14 MONTSAME, November 23, 1978; FBIS/EAP, December 12, 1978, 

15 XINHUA (New China News Agency), March 14, 1979; FBIS/People’s Re- 
public of China (PRC), March 16, 1979. 

16 XINHUA, October 17, 1979; FBIS/PRC, October 19, 1979. 

17 MONTSAME, October 11, 1979; FBIS/EAP, October 15, 1979. Tsedenbal out- 
lined Mongolia’s economic difficulties in 1979 and plans for 1980 in an address be- 
fore the sixth plenum of the Central Committee on November 19, 1979. MONT- 
SAME, November 19, 1979; FBIS/EAP, November 29, 1979. 

18 MONTSAME, April 20, 1979; FBIS/EAP, May 4, 1979, 
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22 rubles and 50 kopecks) to develop communications, new radio sta- 
tions were opened in Choybalsan and Ulan Bator. In education, 42,600 
children entered primary school, down from the total of the previous 
year, but 11,200 were enrolled in higher and specialized secondary edu- 
cational institutions, a higher number than in the previous year. In 
April the Central Committee issued a resolution encouraging pensioners 
to support “socially useful labor.” 

Visitors to Mongolia reported both positive and negative aspects 
of life. One visitor characterized Mongolia as a land of contrasts sym- 
bolized by Ulan Bator in which half of the population lives in modern- 
istic high-rise apartments and dresses in jeans and T-shirts, while the 
other half lives in yurts and wears traditional clothing; one night the 
visitor attended a performance of Swan Lake at the State Opera House 
and the next stayed at a yurt camp in the Gobi desert.19 Another visitor 
noted the privileged life of foreign expatriates who have comparatively 
large salaries, special transportation, special stores, priority in housing 
and other amenities. According to this account the state stores are poorly 
stocked and the economy is lubricated by a form of private enterprise— 
the Sunday market. Young Mongolians pay up to US$200 for a pair of 
good quality jeans. This account also noted a rapid upsurge in crime, 
and a glaring discrepancy between the life-style of the bureaucratic 
elite and the masses.2° The diversity of views reflects the nature of the 
society; Mongolia seeks transformation from an underdeveloped, no- 
madic society to a modern, economically developed country in a short 
period of time. Since a degree of rapid economic transformation has oc- 
curred, there are accompanying socia] problems. 


Foreign Relations 


Of primary importance to Mongolia are relations with the Soviet 
Union, and, in a different tone, China. Mongolia closely adhered to the 
Soviet line in foreign policy; the MPR praised the conclusion of a SALT 
agreement and credited the USSR with this achievement and lauded 
Soviet action in Afghanistan and Vietnam. Similarly, Mongolia con- 
tinued to foster good relations with Eastern Europe; Tsedenbal visited 
Bulgaria and East Germany as well as the USSR during the year. 

At the time of the Chinese “defensive counterattack” against Viet- 
nam, Mongolia reportedly mobilized its armed forces;21 and mass meet- 
ings and demonstrations were held demanding Chinese withdrawal from 
Vietnam; and according to reports workers contributed part of their 
wages to aid the Vietnamese cause. In March several Chinese citizens 
living in Mongolia were deported after having been charged with break- 


19 Dorthea S, Michelman, “Journeying Into Outer Mongolia,” Washington Post, 
October 28, 1979. i 

20 Ewing, “Letter from Ulan Bator,” p. 88. 

21 REUTER (London), February 22, 1979; FBIS/EAP, February 23, 1979. 
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ing laws, embezzling state property, speculation and black marketeer- 
ing, bribery, drug trafficking, and other crimes.?? The deportations were 
probably a demonstration of support for Vietnam’s actions against 
Chinese residents. Again in June more Chinese nationals were expelled 
after being charged with criminal activity.?8 

Mongolia charged that the conclusion of the Sino-Japanese Peace 
Treaty and the normalization of relations between the United States 
and China were part of an imperialist plot to seek hegemonism. Fur- 
ther, China was said to be plotting to acquire modern weapons from 
abroad to promote militarism. Mongolian propaganda also claimed that 
the Chinese Secret Service was collaborating with the CIA in creating a 
puppet “Meo kingdom” in Northern Laos. In June, Mongolia hosted 
the Asian Buddhist Peace Conference and invited the Dalai Lama, who 
accepted the invitation and participated. A strongly worded anti-China 
statement issued from the conference condemned China’s “hegemon- 
ism” in Southeast Asia. 

Mongolia also stepped up its propaganda against Chinese treatment 
of minority nationalities in China, particularly the Mongols in Inner 
Mongolia. Inner Mongols were said to be the victims of systematic dis- 
crimination including inferior pay, poor medical caré, and substandard 
working conditions as compared with their Han counterparts. Further- 
more, the region was permitted to languish economically while being 
made into a base for military aggression. China was accused of having 
issued new histories that tried to prove that Mongolia was part of 
China (the charge that China is trying to claim Mongolia is one made 
repeatedly by the Mongolian media and betrays a sense of concern about 
Mongolia’s independent status). 

China continued to avoid direct attacks against the MPR or its 
leaders but frequently referred to the activities of the Soviets in Mon- 
golia. For example, China called attention to an embarrassing incident 
in which a Soviet bus injured several Mongols and some Mongols had 
made heroic efforts to render aid at the scene of the accident. However, 
the story was quashed in the Mongolian press for fear of portraying the 
Soviets in a bad light, and several Mongolian officials, charged with 
“opposing Mongolian-Soviet friendship,” were dismissed for their han- 
dling of the situation. The story was cited to show how the Soviet hege- 
monists seize control of other countries under the guise of rendering fra- 
ternal assistance.? Several other examples of Soviet “exploitation” of 
Mongolia were carried in the Chinese press. 

Much of what transpired in Mongolia in 1979 was a continuation 
of past trends. The struggle for economic development and accompany- 
ing social policies, the close relationship with the USSR, and enmity 


22 MONTSAME, March 22, 1979; FBIS/EAP, March 23, 1979. 

23 MONTSAME, June 9, 1979; FBIS/EAP, June 11, 1979. 

24 MONTSAME, July 25, 1979; FBIS/EAP, July 27, 1979, 

25 Huang Jun, “The Price of Friendship,” Renmin Ribao (People’s Daily), 
August 30, 1979; FBIS/PRC,.September 11, 1979. - 
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with China are features of long standing. The approach to problem- 
solving this year was characterized by the appeal to learn from advanced 
experience. If the past is a reliable indicator, much of the advanced ex- 
perience will be provided by the Soviet Union to which the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic draws increasingly closer. 


WILLIAM R. HEATON, JR. is Senior Research Fellow at the Research Director- 
ate, National Defense University, Washington, D.C. 





TAIWAN 1979: “NORMALCY” 
AFTER *NORMALIZATION” 





J. Bruce Jacobs* 


‘THE DRAMATIC ANNOUNCEMENT on December 15, 1978 
that Washington and Beijing would “normalize” diplomatic relations 
on January 1, 1979 caused considerable concern in ‘Taiwan as even 
President Chiang Ching-kuo admitted: 


If I were to say that the change has had no damaging effect at all, that 
would be wrong. . . . The two weeks after Dec. 16 were the most un- 
stable period. The stock market dropped, and the exchange rate be- 
tween the U.S. dollar and the New Taiwan dollar on the black market 
rose to NT$43 to $1. Domestic and foreign investors seemed to be re- 
considering their investments.1 f 


Public anxieties evoked a variety of responses highlighted by the mass 
protest of ten thousand demonstrators who met Deputy Secretary of 
State Warren Christopher when he arrived in Taipei the night of De- 
cember 27, 1978 to explain the United States position. According to eye- 
witnesses, the planned peaceful protest, where even portable lavatories 
had been provided, turned ugly. Demonstrators swinging huge clubs 
smashed limousine windows and trapped Christopher and his party. 
Only quick action by Taiwan policemen, who put their bodies over the 
car windows and told the demonstrators to “hit me, not them,” saved 
the Americans from harm. 


* I gratefully acknowledge the trips to the United States in March~April 1979 
and to Taiwan in May-June 1979, funded respectively by the La Trobe University 
Travel Committee and the Australian Research Grants Committee, that have en- 
hanced this article. 

1 Time, May 28, 1979, p. 10. In addition to interviews, I have relied heavily on 
Chinese newspapers, especially Lien-ho pao (LHP, United Daily News) and Chung- 
yang jih-pao (Central Daily News), in the preparation of this article. 
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‘Yet, within a few months, Taiwan’s foreign relations had been put 
on a new, and I would argue, more secure footing. Foreign trade and 
investment as well as the domestic economy continued their growth 
despite the changed diplomatic situation. The December 1978 diplo- 
matic difficulties also provided the impetus for substantial reform move- 
ments within the Nationalist Party and government. Unprecedented: 
nonpartisan political activity and a broadened scope of political dis- 
cussion, begun during the campaign for the December 23, 1978 elec- 
tions (which were postponed after Washington’s announcement of 
“normalization” with Beijing), continued during 1979, though two po- 
litical cases marred this otherwise optimistic political scene. 


A New Era in Foreign Relations 


The “Taiwan Relations Act” (H.R. 2479), which the U.S, House of 
Representatives passed by a 339-50 vote on March 28, 1979, the Senate. 
approved the next day with a 85-4 vote, and President Carter signed 
into law on April 10, established the basis for the new officially “un- 
official” relations between the United States and Taiwan. The Act pro- 
vided for a nongovernmental American Institute in Taiwan (AIT) 
staffed by personnel formally separated from the government who are 
entitled to reenter government service “with the attendant rights, priv- 
ileges, and benefits which the officer or employee would have had or 
acquired had he or she not been so separated [to work in the American’ 
Institute]” (Sec. 11.a.2). The Taipei office of AIT opened on April 16. 
The new chief United States representative, Charles T. Cross, arrived 
in Taipei on June 17. Cross had served the United States in many Asian 
posts including Taipei, but, most importantly, he had already attained 
the rank of Ambassador, having headed the United States Embassy in 
Singapore. 

The Taiwan government established the Coordination Council for 
North American Affairs (CCNAA) to act as the Taiwan counterpart to 
AIT. In accordance with the Taiwan Relations Act, which arranged 
for Taiwan to have “the same number of offices and complement of per- 
sonnel as were previously operated in the United States by the govern- 
ing authorities on Taiwan recognized as the Republic of China prior to 
January 1, 1979” (Sec. 10.b), CCNAA has a Washington office as well 
as eight branch offices replacing the embassy and eight consulates. The 
chief CCNAA representative in Washington i is Hsia Kung-ch’iian (Kon- 
sin C. Shah), the former Consul-General in New York. 

The ‘Taiwan Relations Act attempted to provide for the security of 
Taiwan by declaring it “the policy of the United States . .. to make 
clear that the United States decision to establish diplomatic relations 
with the People’s Republic of China rests upon the expectation that the 
future of Taiwan will be determined by peaceful means” (Sec. 2.b.3) 
and “to provide Taiwan with arms of a defensive character” (Sec. 2.b.5) 
among other provisions, The Act declared Taiwan would be treated as 
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equivalent to a nation-state (Sec. 4.b.1) and that “all treaties and other 
international agreements” between the United States.and Taiwan would 
continue “unless and until terminated in accordance with law” (Sec. 
4.c). Furthermore, the Act provides that AIT and CCNAA employees 
in Taiwan and the United States, respectively, may be accorded diplo- 
matic immunity (Sec. 10.c). pa 

This new “nongovernmental” relationship between the United. 
States and Taiwan operated smoothly during 1979 despite two minor 
hitches. When President Carter announced the “normalization” of re- 
lations between Washington and Beijing, he declared that the 1954 
Mutual Defense Treaty between the United States and Taiwan would 
be terminated in accord with its provisions far ane year’s notice (Art, 
10). Thus, the Treaty continued in effect throughout 1979. However, 
Senator Barry Goldwater and others challenged the President’s right to 
terminate a treaty without the consent of the Senate (which must con- 
sent to the ratification of treaties) and on October 17, 1979 Federal Dis- 
trict Court Judge Oliver Gasch ruled the President can only terminate 
a treaty with either the consent of two-thirds of the Senate or a majority 
of both Houses of Congress. The State Department immediately ap- 
pealed the decision, and the U.S. Supreme Court reversed the lower 
court decision on December 13. Thus, the treaty will formally terminate. 
on January 1, 1980, as scheduled. 

The second problem related to revision of the air agreement be- 
tween Taiwan and the United States. While in Canton on August 3], 
Vice President Mondale said that the new agreement would be “in- 
formal.” ‘This created fears in Taiwan that the United States wished to 
make all agreements between the U.S. and Taiwan “informal.” In testi- 
mony to the Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee for East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs on November 15, Deputy Secretary Christopher left the 
issue unsettled when he said, “I... made it clear [in February] that 
theré would be renewals or modifications of the agreements and they 
would be between the American Institut in Taiwan (AIT) and Taiwan’s 
Coordination Council for North American Affairs (CCNAA).” 

These new arrangements provide a more secure basis for Taiwan’s 
foreign relations. In the past most nations had to choose between Tai- 
pei or Beijing since both capitals rejected “two China” or “one China, 
one Taiwan” policies. Yet now both Beijing and Taipei have de facto 
accepted a “one China, one Taiwan” arrangement, thus providing a 
model for other countries. During 1979 many nations with embassies 
in Beijing moved to establish closer ties with ‘Taiwan; these included 
Japan (which already has relatively close “nongovernmental” ties), 
France, West Germany, Belgium, Spain, Singapore, Ecuador, and Jor- 
dan. In 1979 Beijing and Taipei also gave other signs of their de facto 
acceptance of “one China, one Taiwan” policies. For example, in May 
Philippine. Airlines became the first international air carrier to service 
both Beijing and Taipei, and in November the Australian soccer team, 
which had originally planned -to play in China and South Korea, ac- 


tually toured. in both China and. Taiwan. following the assassination of 
President Park.? l 

Saudi Arabia remains the most important of the twenty-one nations 
maintaining formal diplomatic relations with Taiwan. In 1979 Saudi- 
Taiwan ties remained very close. Premier Sun Yiin-hstian paid a state 
visit to Saudi Arabia on.September 16-18, 1979 for the annual minis: 
terial talks, but this only capped a series of ministerial visits including 
a January trip by Minister of Economics Chang Kuang shih and a three- 
week March visit by Li Kuo-ting, the “architect” of Taiwan’s economic 
development, to Saudi Arabia and a trip by the Saudi ‘Minister of the 
Interior, Prince Naif Bin Abdul-Aziz, to Taiwan on July 6-12. Taiwan 
continued to provide engineering, medical, and technical assistance to 
Saudi Arabia while Saudi Arabia provided Taiwan with loans and 
agreed on ‘October 20 to increase direct sales of petroleum to Taiwan. 
from 20,000 to 50,000 barrels per day beginning January 1, 1980. The. 
Washington Post of May 28, .1979 revealed another indication of close 
Saudi-Taiwan ties: beginning in February North Yemen hired Taiwan 
pilots to fly the dozen American-supplied F—5E fighter aircraft against 
South Yemen. The next day the State Department announced that some 
seventy Taiwan pilots and support personnel were in North Yemen. 
Taiwan sources did not deny the story but noted that all the personnel 
had retired from the Taiwan Air Force. 

The one foreign setback for Taiwan concerned the Olympic Games. 
The International Olympic Committee (IOC) meeting on April 7 in 
Montevideo agreed to recognize two Olympic committees, one each in 
Beijing and Taipei. However, the final “China issue” resolution, which 
passed 62-17 in a postal ballot completed November 26, required the 
Chinese Taipei Olympic Committee to change its flag and anthem as’ 
_ well as its constitution before Jariuary 1; 1980. The Chinese Taipei 
Olympic Committee filed for an injunction in a Lausanne, Switzerland: 
court on November 15, arguing that the IOC “China issue” resolution: 
contravened the JOC Constitution, but whether or not Taiwan athletes 
will compete in the 1980 Olympics remained unclear at this writing. 


The Economy and Foreign Economic Relations 


The continued substantial growth of Taiwan’s domestic economy 
and foreign economic relations provides further evidence of Taiwan’s 
smooth transition to the new era in foreign relations. In the first three. 
quarters, real GNP grew at the rate of 8.7% and government economists 
expressed optimism that the economy would attain the planned 1979 
growth of 8.5% despite higher petroleum and electricity prices. The 
new steel mill, which opened in December 1977, now. produces 1.5 
million tons annually (and should reach 8 million tons by 1986) while: 


2 For an earlier, but more complete analysis, see J. Bruce ‘Jacobs, “Taiwan: Back- 
ground and Prospects,” World Review, XVIII:2 (June 1979), pp. 61-74. 
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the Taipei-Kaohsiung rail electrification project was completed in early 
July 1979. 

Foreign trade and investment also continued to grow. The January- 
October 1979 trade totalled US$25,304,800,000, an increase of 32.7% 
over the equivalent 1978 period. Exports in the same period reached 
US$13,223,000,000, an increase of 28.9%, while imports cost US$12,081,- 
800,000, an increase of 37.2%, leaving a surplus balance of trade of 
US$1,141,200,000: Foreign investment in January—October 1979 totalled 
US$261,762,000, an increase of 65.45% over the same months in 1978. 
At the same time, Taiwan companies began to expand their overseas 
investments? ` 

- Taiwan’s' export-led economy—exports equal 58% of GNP—does 
face several potential difficulties. A Lien-ho pao (United Daily News) 
editorial of October 30, 1979 noted four problems: continuation of the 
oil crisis, world inflation, a period of lowered: economic growth, and a 
shortage :of labor as well as high wages. Other commentators have 
stressed the rise of protectionism throughout the world. Although the 
high rate of population growth, 1.9% in 1978, results from the coming 
of age of the large numbers of persons born before the family planning 
program began in the mid-1960s, a much larger population may reduce 
per capita income growth and perhaps create social problems for this 
second most densely populated land on earth. 


The Politics of Reform 


~= The diplomatic break between Washington and Taipei had two’ 
important consequences for domestic politics. First, the break unified 
Taiwan’s population and gave the government widespread support. In 
a flood of emotion, large numbers of people, many with previous nega- 
tive feelings towards the government, contributed substantial sums to 
the Self-Strengthening National Salvation Fund. Contributions by the 
end of May:exceeded US$85,000,000, and the US$93,000,000 received by 
the end of September purchased sixteen F-5E and two F-5F aircraft, 
which were presented on October 10 during Taiwan’s National Day 
celebrations. 

The diplomatic difficulties also provided the impetus for political 
reform. On December 20, 1978, less than a week after President Carter’s 
announcement of “normalization,” the Nationalist Party’s Central 
Standing Committee (CSC) established a Work Committee headed by 
former President Yen Chia-kan. Six subcommittees, each also headed by 
a CSC member, examined the areas of party affairs, politics and foreign 
relations, social affairs, culture and propaganda, finance and economics; 
and military affairs. Although, judging from past experience, one could 
have expected a series of reports filled with fine generalities, the six sub- 


3 Bill Kazer, “Taiwan takes out insurance,” Far Eastern Economic Review, 
April 6, 1979, p. 130. es 
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committees consulted widely and their reports, perhaps even more sur- 
prisingly, formed the bases for substantial new legislation and. policy 
changes. 

The politics and foreign relations subcommittee, convened by 
Huang Shao-ku, the Secretary-General of the National Security Council, 
made the most important and controversial recommendations, includ- 
ing. the transfer of the law courts from the Executive Branch (yiian) to 
the Judicial Branch, the establishment of an Election Law, appropriate 
revision of the Police Offenses Law, and the strengthening of the Cen- 
tral Parliamentary Organs.t The proper location of the law courts and 
the Ministry of Justice formed the topic of extensive discussion among: 
scholars and commentators as well as the top leadership, even being the. 
primary agenda item for several extended CSC meetings. Finally, on 
April 4 the CSC decided to move the law courts to the Judicial Branch 
while retaining the. Ministry of Justice in the Executive Branch, thus: 
. institutionally separating judges from prosecutors and facilitating moves: 
for “judicial independence.” President Chiang Ching-kuo- showed his 
desire to implement the judicial reforms vigorously by nominating 
Huang Shao-ku to replace the ailing Tai Yen-hui as Judicial Branch 
Head. The CSC approved Huang’s nomination on June 6 and he formal- 
ly took office on July 2. A major judicial corruption trial, which began 
on September 21 and resulted in stiff sentences for eleven persons in- 
cluding a prominent judge on November 10, underlined government 
determination to reform the legal system. 

The other proposed reforms proceeded more slowly. The Lien-ho: 
pao of September 9, 1979 sarcastically editorialized that the Ministry of 
Interior’s Draft Election Law, “despite some twenty meetings with ex- 
pert scholars,” only unified existing regulations and “did not have any 
great reform.”> Discussion on revision of the Police Offenses Law con- 
tinued through most of the year and on September | the Ministry of 
Interior released some fairly concrete proposals. Considerable debate 
over strengthening the Central Parliamentary Organs occurred, but by 
October high party officials excluded proposals: for compulsory retire- 
ment of the aged or election of the entire membership and indicated 
expansion of the membership would be the method for reinvigorating 
the Central Parliamentary Organs. However, no concrete plans had been 
issued as of this writing. ' 


The Politics of Opposition 


Despite the tension resulting from the diplomatic break between 
Washington and Taipei and warnings from the Taiwan Garrison Com- 


4LHP, January 19, 1979, p. 3; January 21, 1979, p. 1; January 25, 1979, p. 1. 
For recommendations of other subcommittees, see LHP, January. 20, 1979, p. 1. 

5 For the draft law and comments, see LHP, September 6, 1979, pp. 1, 3 (Over- 
seas Edition) and LHP, September 10, 1979, p. 3 (Overseas Edition). 
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mand in late December 1978 and early January 1979, the year 1979 saw 
considerable political liberalization in Taiwan. The expansion of the 
scope of public political discourse began during the campaign for the 
scheduled December 23, 1978 elections. Numerous nonpartisans con- 
tested the elections and, for the first time, the nonpartisans banded to- 
gether to coordinate their electoral campaigns. Debate, according to all 
sides, was more open than ever before and nonpartisans believe they 
would have obtained an unprecedented victory had the elections not 
been postponed because of “normalization.” 

Two important cases both marred and illustrated this increasing 
political liberalization. The first case involved former Kaohsiung Coun- 
ty Executive Yü Teng-fa and his son, Yü Jui-yen. In October 1978 the 
security authorities arrested a man named Wu Ch’un-fa, also known as 
Wu T’ai-an. Wu claimed to be a Communist spy, but his primary ac- 
tivities in Taiwan seem to have been printing name cards identifying 
his revolutionary organization and the design of a revolutionary flag. 
However, Wu apparently solicited help from Yii Teng-fa, who, as an 
important local politician, would have had many people come to his 
home with requests for help. 

Yü Teng-fa ignored Wu's apparently crazy actions and on January 
21, 1979 the government arrested Yü and his son and charged them with 
“knowing a Communist and not reporting it” and “propagandizing for 
the Communists.” The trial in a military court of the Taiwan Garrison 
Command began on March 9 and on’ April 16 the court sentenced the 
fifteen persons involved in the case. Wu Ch’un-fa received the death 
penalty while 76 year-old Yü Teng-fa received an eight-year prison term. 
Yü Jui-yen was'sentenced to two years, but this was commuted owing to 
poor health. On May 28 the Taiwan Garrison Command announced the 
reaffirmation of all the sentences by the highest military court as well 
as the execution of Wu that morning. 

The case against Yü Teng-fa raised a number of questions, includ- 
ing the sanity of the chief prosecution witness, the confused spy Wu 
Ch’un-fa, and the fairness of the military judge. If in fact the case 
against Yü Teng-fa was weak, why did the government prosecute? A 
number of possible reasons exist. One possibility is that in the period 
following “normalization” and the Deng Xiaoping visit to the United 
States, the government wished to make clear that it would tolerate no 
Chinese Communist propaganda. (Yü allegedly circulated photocopies 
of an Asahi Shimbun article praising the Chinese Communists.) Second, 
the government may have desired to arrest the “banker” of the new 
nonpartisan organization. Yü was the only very wealthy nonpartisan, 
but he did not join with the other nonpartisans until quite late in the 
December 1978 campaign. Third, the government may have wanted to 
destroy Yü’s Kaohsiung County “Black Faction.” A former County, Ex- 
ecutive himself, Yü had helped elect his daughter to a Provincial As- 
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sembly while successfully running his nonpolitical son-in-law against 
the Nationalist Party nominee for Kaohsiung County Executive in the- 
November 1977 elections. Finally, the government may have wanted to 
intimidate the increasingly vocal nonpartisans, though, if this was in 
fact attempted, it failed. 

Yii-Teng-fa himself may have been partially responsible for his con- 
viction. A stubborn and not very bright old man, according to his sup- 
porters, he often praised the Chinese Communists at relatively public 
functions like weddings. He could have had excellent legal counsel (Yao 
Chia-wen, a prominent nonpartisan lawyer, defended his son), but Yü 
stubbornly retained his court-appointed attorney. 

The Yii Teng-fa arrest led directly to the second important case, 
the impeachment and suspension of Taoyuan County Executive Hsti 
Hsin-liang. Hsii had been a promising Nationalist Party Provincial As- 
semmblyman who broke with the Party and successfully ran for Taoyuan 
County Executive against the party nominee in the November 19, 1977 
election. Accusations of cheating in this election led to the Chungli riot.® 

On January 22, the day after Yii Teng-fa’s arrest, Hsti Hsin-liang 
and several other prominent nonpartisans went to Yii’s home village as 
well as Kaohsiung City where they marched to protest the arrests. The 
next day the Taiwan Provincial Governor went to Taoyuan to investi- 
gate and the following day the Control Branch announced an investiga- 
tion centering on Hsii’s taking leave without permission, participating 
in an illegal demonstration, and signing leaflets that libeled the govern- 
ment. In late April and May the Control Branch considered the charges. 

At this time, on May 26, 1979, one of the most remarkable political 
events in Taiwan’s recent history took place—Hsii Hsin-liang’s “‘birth- 
day party.” In order to express support for Hsii as well as for Yü Teng- 
fa ánd in an effort to rebuild the momemtum lost with the postpone- 
ment of the elections, several nonpartisans decided to organize a mass 
political rally in Chungli, Hsii Hsin-liang’s hometown and, significant- 
ly, the site of the November 1977 riot. The authorities, naturally, were. 
nervous and on the morning of the “birthday party,” each “birthday 
party” host received a letter from the Commander of the Taiwan Gar- 
rison Command that warned, “should any unfortunate incidents which 
affect social order occur, all consequences will be the responsibility of 
you and the other hosts.” 

On May 26 nonpartisans from all over the island (and this writer) 
converged on Chungli. The atmosphere was tense as numerous uni-. 
formed and plainclothes police kept watch on the proceedings, but 
nonpartisans sold truckloads of banned books without interference. 


8For details and background to this important ewent, see Gerald McBeath, 
“Taiwan in 1977: Holding the Reins,” Asian Survey, XVIII:1 (January 1978), pp. 
17, 25-28, and J. Bruce Jacobs, “Taiwan 1978: Economic Successes, International 
Uncertainties,” Asian Survey, XUX:1 (January 1979), pp. 20-22. 
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Despite afternoon rain, crowds read posters on “Democracy Wall,” 
which reprinted documents and made political comments such as the 
following anecdote: 


One day Hsii Hsin-liang and Chang Chiin-hung [a prominent non- 
partisan Provincial Assemblyman] were strolling along the bank of the 
Tamsui River. In a moment of carelessness, they fell in the river. Since 
neither could swim, they yelled loudly for help. Two nearby policemen, 
hearing their cries for help, rushed to the river bank and carefully con- 
sidered the situation. They asked: “Are you Hsii Hsin-liang and Chang 
Chiin-hung?” The two men nodded. The two policemen looked at each 
other and laughingly said: “Since you can’t swim, then drown!” 


Having said this, they turned around to walk away. In the urgency of 
the situation, Chang Chiin-hung had an idea. He immediately shouted: 
“Down with the X X [Kuo-min, i.e. Nationalist] Party!” The two 
policemen immediately turned around, jumped in the water, dragged 
the two men out, arrested them for suspected sedition, and sent them 
to the X X [Ching-pez] General Headquarters [i.e Taiwan Garrison 
Command]. 


About 5 P.M. some 300-500 nonpartisans ate a nonalcoholic box- 
lunch type of dinner at a restaurant. Then, about 7 P.M. the main event, 
the speeches, began. Despite forged leaflets declaring the postponement 
of the “birthday party,” between 10,000 and 30,000 persons crowded 
into a square to hear a variety of speeches ranging in tone from calm 
and thoughtful to rabid and inflammatory. Though uniformed police 
and military had congregated in force in Chungli, they kept well away 
from the crowd. Hsti Hsin-liang himself concluded the speeches about 
10:45 p.M. with a calm and joking explanation of “impeachment.” Gen- 
erally the crowd remained quiet, but attentive, though Hsii clearly 
demonstrated his popularity. 

As the largest nongovernment sponsored, nonelectoral peaceful po- 
litical gathering in Taiwan’s history, Hsii’s “birthday party” was very 
important. Both the Nationalist Party leadership, which permitted the 
rally to proceed, and the nonpartisans, who organized it, gained—as did 
the development of democracy in Taiwan. Unfortunately, on June 29 
the Committee on the Discipline of Public Functionaries decided to 
suspend Hsti Hsin-liang from office for two years. The government al- 
lowed Hsü to travel overseas and on September 30 he left with his family 
for a year’s study in Japan, the United States, and Britain, promising 
to return and complete the final six months of his term in June 1981. 

Despite the Yii and Hsii cases, 1979 did see substantial broadening 
of the scope of Taiwan’s public political debate. The successful ‘“birth- 
day party” rally provides one indication as does the much greater will- 
ingness of the “establishment” Lien-ho pao to publish numerous articles 
and symposia detailing formerly forbidden ideas and opinions, But non- 
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partisan hopes for an opposition political organization will have to 
wait; as the Lien-ho pao paraphrasing of Premier Sun Yiin-hsiian’s re- 
marks to the Legislative Branch on October 2 noted: “Now is not the 
time to establish an opposition party.”? 


7 LHP, October 3, 1979, p. 1 (Overseas Edition). 
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PAPUA NEW GUINEA 1979: 
A REGIME UNDER SIEGE 


Ralph R. Premdas 


FOUR YEARS AFTER INDEPENDENCE, it has become abun- 
dantly evident that the Westminster political structures inherited from 
Australia are disintegrating in Papua New Guinea. Many observers have 
noted the ominous social pressures and public alienation that have been 
silently accumulating over the past years. Rapid urbanization, increas- 
ing unemployment, greater food imports, a stagnating economy, a de- 
moralized public service, frequent disturbances and burglaries coupled 
with widespread police inefficiency—all were vividly worsening daily. 
Government response to these events was weak, sporadic, and ineffec- 
tive. It appeared that the PNG leadership, substantially derived from 
the independence period several years ago, had lost its zeal and become 
preoccupied with the personal pursuit of private gains. But despite the 
growing national malaise, PNG’s governmental institutions still ap- 
peared capable of absorbing the social and economic pressures without 
collapse or disintegration. An annual foreign aid package of about US 
$225 million from Australia (taking the form of an outright grant that 
constitutes about 42% of the PNG budget) provides a partial explana- 
tion for the survival of the regime of Prime Minister Somare. 

In 1979, however, events exploded. The accumulated pressures had 
pushed the capability of the ruling regime to its limits. Somare and his 
cabinet appeared singularly incapable of handling the crises that sud- 
denly converged on the political leadership. Indeed, each of their de- 
cisions seemed to compound the problems, sending the government 
deeper into a quagmire. In desperation, a state of emergency covering 
practically half of the country was declared. Law and order became 
tenuous, and Prime Minister Somare even threatened to use military 
force to curb strikes and demonstrations. The government, dominated 
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by the Pangu Pati (party), which is reputed for moderation, foresight,. 
and sensitivity to civilian rights, was shattered. 

In effect, the year 1979 was one in which the character of govern- 
ment in PNG changed dramatically. Two events in particular triggered 
the ongoing crisis—namely, a virtual breakdown of law and order that- 
precipitated the promulgation of a state of emergency; and a consti- 
tutional crisis that brought the judiciary to a head-on collision with: 
the executive. However, before we discuss each of these two sets of 
events, it is necessary to provide a sketch of the underlying crisis in 
leadership that preceded it. Michael Somare, who became PNG’s first 
Prime Minister in 1972, served initially as a stable and vigorous leader. 
However, over the past few years, and especially since the 1977 general. 
elections, he had let it be known that he would soon retire. He appeared 
bored, tired, and indifferent.to national events. Several of his key po- 
litical staff members had resigned and were replaced by inexperienced: 
hands. 

Discussion of Somare’s resignation became public; indeed, because 
of the growing ineffectiveness of the Prime Minister in handling na- 
tional issues, demands for his resignation became vocal in certain quar- 
ters. An atmosphere featuring tense expectations of a leadership change. 
dominated political discussion. Political groupings both within Somare’s 
Pangu Pati and within the opposition parties indiscreetly started to. 
negotiate and jockey for power. The old image of a fit, articulate, and: 
level-headed Somare underwent further deterioration during the year. 
because of several bouts of illness and the frequent short-tempered man- 
ner in which he handled questions in Parliament. For example, when’ 
asked by the leader of the Opposition whether public servants were 
doing their jobs efficiently, Somare agreed that they were not and re- 
sponded by threatening to shoot senior bureaucrats. The Prime Minister. 
also lost control of many Cabinet ministers who habitually defied direc- 
tives from the National Executive office and mishandled the privileges. 
of office. 

With a weakening central leadership, overall government perform- 
ance correspondingly grew ineffective in handling elementary law and 
order problems and in executing development projects in rural areas. 
It seemed that not only were politicians from the various parties en- 
gaged full-time in scheming and plotting to form a new government, 
but much of the public service became similarly distracted and preoc- 
cupied with the succession issue and how it would effect the orientation: 
of their lives. 

The most intense lobbying and plotting, however, occurred among 
parliamentarians, Among the Pangu Pati parliamentary supporters, an: 
ideological conflict developed openly between a left-wing nationalist 
group and a moderate- to right-wing group. If a new Prime Minister: 
would soon be needed; then it was crucial to each of these groups that: 
the candidate be recruited from among its own ranks. Most observers 
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seem to agree that the left-wing group constituted of such educated and 
articulate persons as Fr. John Momis, John Kaputin, Pius Winghti, 
Nahau Rooney, and Tony Ila had more influence than the other Pangu 
group. It is widely believed that this left-wing faction, taking full ad- 
vantage of a weakened Somare, seized control of the inner cabinet and 
were practically running PNG. Outside the government, opposition 
leaders Iambakey Okuk and Julius Chan were engaged in frenzied ac- 
tivities to recruit parliamentarians to form a new coalition government. 
In all of the tangled plots and counterplots, one salient assumption was 
made—namely, that Somare would resign. Also, pervading the entire. 
government was an atmosphere of uncertainty, with factions and group- 
ings formed among politicians and senior public servants each carving 
out spheres of influence to govern at their own will. Fragmentation of 
central authority was proceeding apace; Somare had lost control—and. 
would not resign. 


The State of Emergency 


A potent parliamentary opposition came into existence in the fall 
of 1978. First led by Iambakey Okuk, it effectively sniped at the many 
failures of the government. Then in November 1978, a significant seg- 
ment from Somare’s old coalition government, called the People’s Prog- 
ress Party and led by ex-Deputy Prime Minister Julius Chan, left the 
government and joined the opposition benches. Together, against a 
government short of experienced political staff and with a weakened 
Somare, these opposition groups came almost daily to dominate the 
news media. The government appeared impotent; it could not match 
the propaganda fire of the combined opposition parties. Significant seg- 
ments of public opinion, mainly among university students, ‘public ser- 
vants, industrial workers, and businessmen, shifted their support away 
from the government. The Opposition had literally gotten the Somare 
regime on the run. In particular, the opposition parties effectively 
pointed to the breakdown in law and order; to the inefficiency in the 
finance ministry leading to corruption and waste; to the mishandling 
of industrial and student strikes; and to failure of the public service to 
implement development projects. Almost in desperation, the govern- 
ment declared a state of emergency, an unprecedented act that curbed 
civil liberties and disrupted economic production in nearly half of the 
country. The invidious aspect of the state of emergency was that it was 
extended only to the Highlands provinces where the bulk of the support 
of the opposition parties was located. Inevitably, the emergency act ap- 
peared as a political device to suppress and harass opposition sources of 
support. As of this writing, the Highlands provinces, constituting nearly 
half of the country’s population and containing a disproportionately 
high amount of the productive resources, are organizing to secede from 
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the rest of the country. The important point to underline is that the 
government had resorted to the political device of a state of emergency, 
characterized by a suspension of civil liberties and extension of arbi- 
trary rule, to cope with the real or imagined crises around it. The state 
of emergency procedure also has limited the overt organizing and mobil- 
izing activities of the opposition parties in their own stronghold. 


The Constitutional Crisis 


The constitutional crisis was triggered when the Justice Minister, 
a meinber of the radical left-wing group within the Cabinet, challenged 
publicly in a case pending before the Supreme Court the right of judges 
to make decisions contrary to the political interests of the ruling party. 
Under the PNG constitution, the judiciary is an independent and co- 
equal part of the government structure. The open challenge by the 
Justice Minister, done without consulting either the Cabinet or Prime 
Minister, had the effect of disrupting the independent standing of the 
judiciary. What made the case so startling was (1) the Justice Minister’s 
utilization of the fact that the Supreme Court was staffed wholly by 
foreign judges to reproach the Chief Justice and advise him and his 
colleagues to bring their “foreign law” and “judicial decisions” in line 
with Melanesian national aspirations; and (2) the refusal of the Prime 
Minister to curb the outbursts of the Justice Minister, who continued 
her open assault on the judiciary. The Supreme Court laid contempt of 
court charges against the Justice Minister, and, after a protracted and 
well-publicized trial, found her guilty and sentenced her to eight months 
in jail. The Prime Minister promptly released the Justice Minister from 
jail upon which four of the seven Supreme Court judges resigned. 

At this point, prison riots and popular demonstrations combined 
with fierce opposition attacks buckled the government, with a collapse 
seeming imminent. The crisis continues, and whatever the outcome, the 
salient point is that a new dimension in governing has now asserted it- 
self. In the case of the state of emergency, civil liberties were suspended 
for nearly half of the country. In the case of the constitutional crisis that 
witnessed the confrontation between the judiciary and the executive, 
both the appropriateness of the colonially derived laws and the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary were challenged. In both cases, we see a cen- 
tralizing of arbitrary power by a regime that is clearly under seige. Any- 
thing could occur within the next year. The probable scenarios are: 
(1) continuation of the state of emergency under which dictatorial rule 
permanently eclipses democratic government; (2) resignation of Somare 
and a change of government; or (3) the Somare government continuing 
to totter at the brink, surviving more votes of no confidence but with 
public alienation increasing and military intervention becoming a 
reality. 
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PNG External Relations: Shift to a U.S: Emphasis ` 


A retrospective overview suggests several significant shifts in PNG’s 
éxternal relations with its bordering neighbors. Since independence in 
1975, PNG has undertaken a systematic effort to diversify its foreign 
relations. During the colonial period, despite its contiguity to Indonesia, 
Singapore, Malaysia, the’Philippinés, and other countries in Asia, PNG’s 
external interests were almost wholly inter-connected with and defined 
by its relations with Australia. After independence, this relationship 
was fundamentally reoriented. From the Philippines, PNG has re- 
cruited thousands of inexpensive skilled workers to replace departing 
Australians. From the People’s Republic of China, PNG has sought ad- 
vice on rural development, appropriate technology, small scale cottage 
industries, and self-reliance in energy utilization. From Hong Kong, 
Taiwah, and Singapore, trade links that supply PNG with a cheap 
source of textiles have been established. From Japan and Korea, PNG 
has solicited foreign investment in the areas of forestries, fisheries, and 
minerals. ` 

_ In 1978, PNG seemed to shift its.external attention, ‘to its western 
neighbor, Indonesia. The central issue focused, upon the activities of 
tlie OPM, a guerilla movement that surreptitiously, utilized PNG ter- 
titory" to’ mount military attacks against the Indonesian’ presence in 
Irian Jaya. To affirm its commitment to Indonesian sovereignty over 
Irian Jaya, PNG in mid-1978 launched a large military operation along 
the Irian Jaya border to eliminate the ‘bases of the OPM an To 
visit, to PNG by Indonesia’ s President Suharto took place i in. 1. May 1979: 

` Overall the year 1979 witnessed a new émphasis in -PNG’s foreign 
relation ‘Pacific Ocean ifiterests now took ‘precedence, and. included 
fiot only relations’ with its South ‘Pacific neighbors, but importantly, -be- 
cause of U.S. interests’ in this area, entailed intense rounds of negoti- 
ations between the US. and PNG oveta number of issues related ` to 
tuna’ ‘fishing, civil’ aviation, and foreign, aid. Fe 

` Abundant tuna are found in the waters, adjoining . . Papua New 
Guinèa and: the island countries of thé South and Southwest Pacific. For 
most of these countries, ‘tina is a major resource within their. newly 
claithed: 200-mile: limit. However, individually, each of. these countries 
canhét patrol its vast territorial: waters or pay for the high cost of-re- 
search’ and tevhnology necessary. to harvest their. tuna. Further, if. each 
island country pursues a separate policy on its fisheries resources, it in- 
Guts the risk of being played, off against the policy interests of other. is- 
lands, ‘especially by Japanese and American investors, ` `. 

“From: ‘these considerations emerged t the. concept of a Souith , Pacific 
regional’ “fishéties: management; organization | to coordinate the maritime 
tictivities Gf countries in this “aréa’ Under what became ‘known as: the 
“Port Moresby Declaration,” the proposed fisheries agency would’ com- 
prise only coastal states in the region. It is this provision that aroused 
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conflict between U.S. and PNG negotiators since the latter opposed 
membership in the organization for any distant-water fishing nation. 
Part of this opposition stemmed from the fact that the U.S. did not 
recognize the exclusive right of a coastal state to manage tuna found 
within its 200-mile limit on the grounds that tuna are highly migratory 
and move throughout the Pacific. PNG negotiators were periodically 
infuriated by the strong and unrelenting U.S. position on the tuna issue 
because its position appeared not to be distinct or different from the 
position espoused by private U.S. tuna companies. Indeed; on a number: 
of occasions, the U.S. négotiating team contained several persons from 
the U.S. tuna firms, The PNG and South Pacific negotiators were sa 
appointed. also because it appeared that the. U.S. was being “‘tough’ 

small resource-scarce countries for. whom tuna yields vital revenues for, 
economic development. The tuna issue remains an unsolved and diffi- 
cult problem because PN G risks losing the lucrative U.S. export market; 
if it ‘enforces its claimed sovereign rights ° within the 200-mile limit by 
seizing U.S. tuna boats. 

i Other areas in which PNG and the US. discussed interrelated in- 
terests have not been as troublesome. The two countries successfully con- 
tluded an“air transport agreement in which commercial air flights were; 
established between Honolulu and Port Moresby;, later this link will 
include Guam. The final noteworthy area of U.S.-PNG interaction re- 
lates to foreign aid. No formal aid package has been. arranged between 
the two countries, but the Peace Corps is likely to commence operations: 
in PNG on/a small scale in 1980. 
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RALPH R. PREMDAS, Chairman of the Political Science Department at the Uni- 
versity of Papua New Guinea, was a visiting scholar in the U.S. and Canada in the |. - 
fall and winter of 1979. l 
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compiled by the Beijing Foreign Language Institute, 
under the editorial direction of Professor Wu Jingrong 
Representing the work of more than fifty contributors over the span of 
eight years, the Beijing Pinyin Chinese-English Dictionary is the most 
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LAOS 1979: CAUGHT 
IN. VIETNAM’S WAKE 


` 
t 


MacAlister Brown and Joseph J. Zasloff 


; THE TRAVAILS. OF ITS NEIGHBORS dominated develop- 
ments in Laos during 1979. A clear-cut alignment of the- Lao People’s 
Democratic Republic (LPDR) with its mentor the Socialist Republic of 
Vietnam (SRV) followed quickly in the wake of Vietnam’s unacknowl.. 
edged invasion:of Kampuchea at the end of 1978 and Vietnam’s struggle 
against the three-week Chinese counterblow in February 1979. Notwith- 
standing the unwelcome necessity of taking sides in the bitter regional 
and Great. Power conflicts centering on Vietnam, Laos managed to im- 
prove relations with Thailand and suffered less economic adversity thar 
its two Indochina neighbors. a a es, 


External Relations 


When the Vietnamese invading forces installed the People’s Repub- 
lic of Kampuchea (the Heng Samrin regime) in Phnom Penh in early 
January 1979, the LPDR was quick to recognize it. On January 9, 1979 
Premier Kaysone Phomvihan and President Souphanouvong extended 
their congratulations and official recognition to the new regime, ‘and: 
a new ambassador was promptly appointed (the Lao embassy in Phnom 
Phen had been subjected to punitive gunfire a week earlier by Pol Pot 
forces before they escaped from the city). The Lao People’s Liberation 
Army (LPLA) hailed the great and brilliant victory of the Armed Forces . 
of the Kampuchean United Front for the National Salvation and: con- 
demned. ‘‘the Pol Pot-Ieng Sary clique, under the control and with: the’ 
support of the international reactionaries (which had) implemented.‘an 
extremely barbarous administrative policy unprecedented in the history 
of Kampuchea.”1 Two weeks later the Lao press (Siang Pasason) recalled 


1 Foreign Broadcast Information Service (FBIS), APA, Laos, January 11, 1979. 
= -1087 l ; 
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that Democratic Kampuchea under Pol Pot had sent rice and salt to 
Laos during the adversity of the Thai blockade in 1975, but the editor 
concluded: “This was merely to cover up their hostility toward Laos.” 
Thus the irreconcilable fraternal conflict between its two Indochina 
neighbors, which Souphanouvong had personally sought to defuse in 
1977, pushed Laos into undeviating support for the scarcely masked and 
widely condemned Vietnamese invasion of Kampuchea. 

In March, President Souphanouvong made a state visit to bad- 
ly devastated Kampuchea to conclude agreements of “cultural, scien- 
tific, and economic cooperation,” as they were called, between Laos 
and the new Heng Samrin regime. Following the signing of these agree- 
ments, LPLA units were reported to have been dispatched to northern 
Kampuchea to help track down the remaining elements of the Pol Pot 
forces and an LPDR commitment was given to send cadres from Lao 
provinces bordering Kampuchea to help establish administration in the 
neighboring provinces. Laos further agreed to give 400 million Kip (U.S. 
$1 million) in commodity aid to Kampuchea? 

Now, presumably, the three Indochinese nations, linked by formal 
agreements, had once again achieved “solidarity.” Vietnam was clearly 
in command of the external relations of the three Indochinese nations, 
with China as a new foreign enemy to replace the French colonialists 
and the American imperialists. Nhan Dan, the Vietnamese party news- 
paper, put it in familiar language: “Sharing the same rich Mekong 
River and backed by the same mighty Truong Son range, the three 
nations (Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos) stood together against the ag- 
gressive forces of China.’ 

When tension between Vietnam and China began to reach an acute 
stage in mid-1978, Laos had faced a serious dilemma. Although a neutral 
course in the conflict might have been the most prudent stance for the 
LPDR, the weight of Vietnam’s presence and Party lines of influence, 
coupled with extensive Soviet technical assistance, dictated support for 
the SRV. Kaysone affirmed this in July 1978, on the first anniversary of 
the Vietnam-Laos Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation. Souphanou- 
vong’s subsequent deploring of rumors that China had hostile intentions 
toward Laos, broadcast in October 1978, piqued diplomatic curiosity 
about factional disagreement within the Politburo. It now appears that 
the broadcast was authorized at a lower-level by an official who has since 
defected. In any event, an unqualified shift in LPDR policy toward 
China occurred shortly after China’s military “lesson” was administered 
to Vietnam. 

In March 1979 Laos denounced China by name, and quickly the 
Lao People’s Republican Party (LPRP) rhetoric against China became 
indistinguishable from that of the Vietnamese. If Prince Souphanou- 


2 Nayan Chanda, ”A Breather Between Rounds,” Far Eastern Economic Review 
(FEER), April 20, 1979, pp. 18-19. 
3 Quoted in FEER, April 6, 1979. 
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vong had been angry. at evil forces spreading rumors in October, by 
April 9, 1979 he was ready with a comprehensive rhetorical catalogue 
of Chinese “‘criines,’ 


. The Chinese powerholders are pursuing a counterrevolutionary policy 
of regional hegemony and big-nation expansionism . . . are ruthlessly 
carrying out schemes to swallow up our country as well as Vietnam and 
Kampuchea so.as to proceed with annexing other countries in Southeast 
Asia. They are colluding with the imperialists and international reac- 
tionary powers in putting pressure on us... . They have trampled on 
the Kampuchean people ... and they have launched a large-scale war 

of aggression against the SRV and committed barbarous, unforgiveable 
crimes against the Vietnamese people. 


Chinese powerholders continue to follow a path of criminal, adventur- 
ous acts. They have completely dropped their mask and shown them- 
selves as an enemy of mankind. They now pose a grave danger to our 
people and to the whole of Southeast Asia. Their annexationist schemes 
. and warmongering acts have been severely punished and they will cer- 
tainly be totally defeated. . . . We must maintain high vigilance against 
the adventurous warmongering schemes of the Chinese powerholders.4 


LPRP spokesmen made use of the familiar socialist dichotomy between 
governments and people, however, asserting that the Lao and Chinese 
people continued their traditional friendship, and only the “criminal 
Chinese powerholders” (reminiscent of the charges against the U.S. gov- 
ernment) were at fault. 
_ On March 7, the Supreme People’s Council and the Council of 
Ministers issued a statement that repeated charges earlier levelled by the 
Soviet and Vietnamese press that the Chinese were massing troops on 
the border with Laos, and attempting to sow division among the Lao 
people of all nationalities. Its concluding’ paragraph, however, was far 
from implacable. The next day the LPDR called upon China to suspend 
its road construction assistance in North Laos and withdraw its road- 
building units. The tone of the official note ‘was curiously mild and 
spoke of possible resumption of aid “when the situation becomes more 
favorable.”5 Later the Chinese embassy was instructed to reduce its 
staff to twelve, the maximum allowed the U.S. mission in Vietiane. 
Beijing took an indulgent stance toward Laos, choosing rather to 
blame Vietnam and the Soviet Union for the provocative LPDR state- 
ments. Beijing accused Hanoi of enslaving Laos, as part of a strategy of 
creating a “greater Indochina federation” dominated by Vietnam. There 
appeared to be little basis for the charge that China was preparing an 
attack on Laos. A more serious danger remains the possibility of Chinese 


4.“Souphanouvong Speech to Heroe’s Congress,” FBIS, April 9, 1979. - 
5 New York Times, March 17, 1979; FBIS, Laos, March 8, 1979; Nayan Chanda, 
“A reluctant Laos enters the tug- -of-war, ” FEER, March 23, 1978. 
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logistical a to’ Hmong (Meo) .and other dissident groups within 
Laos. 

In late 1979 Chinese authorities were interviewing Hmong refugees 
in Thai camps, after indicating their readiness to resettle 10,000 Lao 
refugees. This raised the specter for Laos that Hmong tribesmen, who 
formerly served in the American CIA-supported army, would be trained 
for Chinese-supported dissident activity within the LPDR. In May 1979 
the Chinese-sustained radio of Democratic Kampuchea’ announced the 
formation of a “Lao Socialist Party” as an alternative to the Vietiane 
government. The Bangkok Post reported in, September that China had 
already trained 3,000 refugees for guerrilla operations and. was recruit- 
ing 1,000 more in northern Thailand.® Official Lao commentaries have 
pointedly commented on these disturbing reports. Laos has begun a 
campaign of “educating” its population about “Han chauvinism” as the 
source of China’s aggressive policy. On Lao National Day, in December, 
the platform rhetoric was so harsh that the Chinese: diplomatic repre- 
sentative felt obliged to leave the ceremonies. 

As Vietnam’s open warfare with Cambodia.and China made Laos 
more than a neutral bystander, both Vietnam and Laos saw value in 
ameliorating relations with Thailand, as well as with the ‘other ASEAN 
nations. In late 1978, the scheduled: visit of ‘Thai Prime Minister Kri- 
angsak Chamanand to Vientiane to discuss economic and security issues 
had been delayed by the unexplained eruption of border incidents, The 
visit was nonetheless successfully rescheduled for the very time that 
Kampuchea was being overrun by Vietnam. The official DOE A 
hailed the atmosphere of “friendship and mutual understanding” 
which the talks were held. and pointed to improved trade relations and 
avoidance of armed clashes. along the Mekong River boundary as the 
main goals of the meetings. Reportedly the Thai Communist Party 
(TCP) was instructed to leave. its secret bases in Laos, a.concession that 
was not hard for Laos to make because the TCP has been: pligned: with 
China rather than Vietnam. 

Prime Minister Kaysone was received in Bangkok | on a return visit 
in April 1979 and he paid a courtesy call on the King. In an unusual 
gesture of accommodation between former adversaries, the two prime 
ministers were photographed in bathing attire, relaxing in friendly 
fashion on a sandy beach in southern Thailand. The prime ministers 
agreed to make the Mekong a “river of peace” and committed them- 
selves not to interfere in the internal affairs of each other’s country.7 
Thailand agreed to open four more border checkpoints on the oe: 
improving the ‘prospects for an increase of trade. | 

Even while Lao-Thai ‘relations were markedly improving, “new 
strains were evident between Vietnam and Thailand over the transit 


6¥. Mority, “China, Vietnam: Minor Battles But No War,” Christian Science 
Monitor, September 20; 1979, 
T“KPL Text of Lao-Thai- Joint Comiinique,. on’ Bangkok ‘Yalks;" Vientiane 
KPL in English, April 3, 1979, in FBIS, April 6, 1 
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through Thailand of Chinese supplies to the Pol Pot forces in Cam- 
bodia, as well as their use of sanctuary in Thailand. Yet, Vietnam. ap- 
parently did not press Laos to join lock-step in its criticism of ‘Thailand, 
and the cautious accommodation between Laos and Thailand continued. 
The SRV may have seen it to their advantage to allow its Lao. partner 
to demonstrate a capacity for friendly relations, which the SRV itself 
could not aspire to so long as it was engaged in Kampuchea. 

The Vietnamese attack on Cambodia and the prospect of Vietna- 
mese military: divisions on the Thai border raised the specter of Viet- 
namese- expansion in Southeast Asia. ASEAN members were distressed 
by the growing Soviet-Vietnamese linkage, and angered by Vietnam’s 
harsh treatment of its citizens, which inundated the shores ‘of the region 
with unwanted boat people. Several ASEAN resolutions in 1979 called 
upon Vietnam’ to withdraw its: troops from Cambodia, to support the 
right of self-determination by the Cambodians, and to cease the mea- 
sures responsible for the exodus of refugees. This put Laos in an awk- 
ward position, as its own plight of refugees tapered off somewhat (from 
a peak of 6,000 per month in July) and discussions with the Thais over 
possible voluntary repatriations became conceivable. Excess population 
is not a:Lao problem, and population growth is being officially encour- 
aged. 

Lao relations with the United States were stable but unrewarding 
through the year, with no direct aid agreements and a sharply limited 
US. embassy presence. Occasionally the LPRP appears interested in 
better relations to aid its economic growth, but no sustained rapproche- 
ment appears likely so-long as U.S.-Vietnam relations remain sour. At 
year’s end the Lao propaganda line strongly supported Iran’s taking of 
American hostages and the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 


Domestic Situation 


- Economics: The economic situation of Laos remained grim, but no 
longer desperate. The two previous years of severe grain shortage, in 
part caused by natural calamities, made 1979’s more normal harvest al- 
most adequate, -and vastly superior to the chaos of Kampuchea. The 
government’s approach to agricultural cooperativization continued to 
show some flexilibility, as evidenced in an interview by President Sou- 
phanouvong in Izvestia. He indicated that the fulfillment of the First 
Three Year Plan in 1980 was threatened by the severe floods of 1978. 
With regard to agriculture, there were “still many difficulties in this 
sphere. ... For many people, cooperativization is a new unexplored path 
and the party is doing everything necessary to avoid any mistakes in 
this important matter and is giving local government organs all possible 
assistance in strengthening rural leadership cadres.’® 


8 See FEER, March 23, 1979 and July 13, 1979. 
9 FBIS, Laos, January 23, 1979. 
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The official goal set for the nation by Premier:Kaysone in February 
1979 was to have two-thirds of the farms organized as cooperatives by 
the end of 1980. This would require a doubling of the previous level. 
International aid donors have tried to place the emphasis on infrastruc: 
ture development, and ironically the “new situation” next door has 
turned the party leaders to a greater concern about roads and communi- 
cation. The International Development Agency may undertake its third 
loan project in Laos in the area of agricultural’ industry such as rice 
mills and coffee processing plants. The Asian Development Bank is ex- 
tending technical assistance for rural electrification. Foreign assistance 
donors, who contributed $160 million to Laos in 1979, were doubtless 
‘encouraged by the more pragmatic fiscal policy in -Vientiane that 
prompted the government to devalue the Kip, thereby raising the official 
price for rice four-fold and bringing it close to the still-flourishing sha- 
dow market level. In April, government spokesman Sisana Sisane, in 
acknowledging the existence of a private market side by side with ‘state 
outlets, predicted that it would “gradually shrink,” even though this 
“will be a slow process.”!° The cessation of Chinese aid projects and ‘the 
break in trading relations in the northern provinces, however, will put 
a strain on the economy. Fuel and other important commodities used to 
reach Luang Prabang from China. 


Leadership: A number of members of the Central Committee, in- 
cluding members of the Politburo, were troubled. by serious health prob- 
lems in 1979, indicating that changes are likely before long among the 
top leadership. In view of the arduous years spent in the caves of Sam 
Neua by many of the leaders, and the advancing years of some, it would 
be surprising not to find significant attrition of the leadership group. 
The Minister of the Interior and member of the Central Committee of 
the LPRP, Somseun Khamphitoun, died in October 1978. Phoun Sipas- 
eut, the presumed fourth ranking member of the Politburo, was un- 
able to function’as Foreign Minister because of a heart problem and 
partial paralysis. Near the end of the year, however, Phoun began to 
reappear at important public functions. Phoumi Vongvichit intermit- 
tently visited hospitals abroad with reported serious ailments. There 
were recurrent rumors about the ill health of Kaysone. 

During the year unsubstantiated rumors of purges circulated, with 
two ministers reportedly arrested for pro- -Chinese activity. The first real 
substance to such stories was reported in December.1! A 17-year -party 
veteran who had defected in August was identified as-Sisanan Saignan- 
ouvong, who. had been editor of the party’s official daily and news 
agency. A number of Lao journalists followed ‘him into exile in China; 
which he had apparently favored. in his editorial efforts. There were 
reports of arrests of some high level officials in the Ministry of Educa- 


10 FBIS, Laos, April 11, 1979. 
11 Nayan Chanda, “Seeking a Different Freedom,” FEER, Dea 12, 1979. 
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tion for maintaining “illicit relations” with a foreign power (presum- 
ably France). This seemed to suggest that the Minister, Phoumi Vong- 
vichit, might indeed be the center of dissent from full alignment with 
Vietnam. But such instances of factional disagreement among the lead- 
ers in the past have remained insubstantial and over the years the party’s 
Politburo has remained even more stable than Hanoi’s. 


_ Dissidence: The bulk of the higher level Royal Lao Government 
officials and army officers who did not flee in 1975 remain imprisoned in 
“reeducation camps” in 1979, Estimates of the number of these political 
prisoners in-1979 vary between 10,000 to 20,000.12 The camps are prim- 
itive installations constructed by the prisoners, who engage in farming 
and manual labor. Conditions are harsh, food is limited, malaria and 
other’ diseases are widespread. The families of a few prisoners have 
joined them in their remote locations. A small number trickled back 
from the camps in 1978 and 1979, but the largest number await their 
disposition by the LPDR authorities. The new leaders may feel a cer- 
tain amount of self-righteous satisfaction that their enemies are now 
suffering a primitive life similar to the one they underwent while con- 
ducting the revolution from the caves of Sam Neua. Moreover, since the 
LPRP leaders feel that their fragile new regime is still threatened by 
powerful enemy forces, they are fearful about giving their former ad- 
versaries freedom to engage in new plots. 

Armed resistance had plagued the LPDR authorities throughout 
the regime's brief history. The most sustained resistance has come from 
the Hmong who served ‘in the CIA-assisted army led by General Vang 
Pao. But other formér Royal Lao Forces elements, recalcitrant tribal 
groups, as well as some discontented elements unassociated with the 
former regime, have engaged in sporadic attacks on government instal- 
lations, ambushed vehicles, interdicted roads, and blasted bridges. The 
rebel clusters have found some recruits from the refugee camps in Thai- 
land, and some small arms and ammunition, and limited supplies, have 
been introduced from Thailand, probably provided by Thai officers in- 
terested in local intelligence. In dealing with the insurgents, the LPLA 
has ample assistance from the estimated 40,000 Vietnamese troops sta- 
tioned in Laos. In July, Kaysone explained in an interview with Jap- 
anese journalists that in the face of “big nation expansionist hegemon- 
ism and imperialism,” and on ‘the basis of the Lao-Vietnam treaty, his 
government has requested and “agreed to the presence of Vietnamese 
armed forces in Laos in order to join the Lao people’s armed forces in 
opposing the threat and sabotage against Laos.”13 Although the dissi- 
dents have harassed the government, raised tensions, and diverted re- 


Uh as 


_ 32See Henry Kamm, “The Graying of Vientiane,” New York Times Magazine, 
May 20, 1979; Robert Shymant, “Bitter Lessons Behind Barbed Wire,” The Man- 
chester Guardian Weekly, April 1979. 


13 Quoted in A. J. Dommen, “Laos: Vietnam’s Satellite,” Current History, De- 
cember 1979, . > 
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sources to deal with security problems, they have not seriously threat- 
ened the viability of the regime. 

The role of Vietnamese troops in suppressing resistance activity in 
the mountains took a more sinister turn when a subcommittee of the 
U.S. House Committee on International Affairs heard testimony on 
December 12, 1979 on the widely circulated stories of the use of deadly 
chemical agents in the course of such operations, A U.S. Army medical 
team that interviewed Hmong refugees and examined two tiny samples 
of chemical residue provided by refugees concluded that two or more 
chemical agents had been delivered by air against the Hmong; although 
they could not identify the compound, their interviews suggest that 
more than 700 persons died from it prior to May 1979, after which there 
have been no reported attacks. The State Department indicated that 
Vietnamese, Lao, and Soviet governments had categorically rejected U.S. 
reports to them on the use of poison gas in Laos. The subcommittee, 
nonetheless, was fully convinced of its use and ready to put the U.S. 
Congress on record in condemnation. 


The Lao Front for National Construction 


The Front, known since February 1979 as the Lao Front for Na- 
tional Construction (LFNC), continues to carry out the political mobil- 
ization of the nation. At the conference that adopted a charter for the 
new front on February 20, 1979, speakers noted that the “form of the 
front has been changed in accordance with the development of the 
revolution.” The Neo Lao Itsala (Free Lao) Front proclaimed on Au- 
gust 13, 1950 was established to rally the anti-colonial forces and was 
replaced by the Neo Lao Hak Sat (Lao Patriotic Front) set up on Jan- 
uary 6, 1956, to pursue the “national liberation struggle.” Now that a 
new stage, the march toward socialism, has been entered, the Front has 
been renamed and reinvigorated in order to “further strengthen na- 
tional unity” by rallying “all political trends, mass organizations, peo- 
ple of all classes and ethnic groups, religious beliefs, intellectuals, . pa- 
triotic and socialism:loving forces in the country.” Phoum Vongvichit 
had been Secretary General of the Neo Lao Hak Sat, but lost this posi- 
tion when the new front was formed. This has not been explained. A 
seventy-six member Central Committee was announced, with Souphan- 
ouvong as chairman and familiar representatives of ethnic minorities 
attached to the small Standing Committee.4 


Buddhism inthe LPDR 


Since seizing full power in 1975, the LPRP has directed a subtle 
change in policy toward Buddhism in the former Royal Lao areas, along 
the lines of policy previously adopted in the “liberated” Pathet Lae 


14 Hanoi KPL in English, February 21, 1979, in FBIS, February 27, 1979. 
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zone. A variety of Buddhist activities continued to be tolerated, but 
there was a progressive curb on the independence of the sangha (monk 
body), and its role has clearly diminished. Buddhist dignitaries continue 
to occupy places of honor at national holiday celebrations, and still 
officiate at important state funerals. Party leaders show official respect 
for Buddhist dignitaries and high officials attend the major Buddhist 
festival celebrations. Buddhist schools continue to function. At the 
same time, the public political orientation of the Buddhist hierarchy is 
clearly supportive of the Communist regime. The director of the Bud- 
dhist Institute in Vientiane told’a journalist: 


We still praise Buddha but we understand now that Buddha is a great 
man just like Lenin, just like Marx. We praise Marx and Lenin at 
political meetings. We praise Buddha, in the pagoda.15 


Nevertheless, a campaign against Buddhism is underway. Young 
men face strong discouragement from entering the monastary for life- 
time service. They are permitted a few.days to fulfill a vow. Although 
monks collect alms in Vientiane, where there is still an international 
community, alms-gathering is discouraged in the villages. Authorities 
insist that everyone—monks included—must engage in “productive” 
work. The LPRP has reorganized the sangha into the National Associ- 
ation of Lao Buddhists, naming all those in positions of authority and 
organizing political seminars to indoctrinate them. Rank and file monks 
hiave also been subjected to frequent training sessions. l 

Although it is difficult to get reliable figures on the number of 
monks in the sangha in Laos, it is evident that their number is dimin- 
ishing, particularly outside the towns. The former supreme patriarch 
of the Buddhists of Laos, who was deposed by the LPRP in 1976, fled to 
Thailand in 1979 and presented startling figures. He claimed that the 
number of monks had sunk from 20,000 in 1976 to 1,700 in 1979. A very 
different picture was presented by government officials to journalists in 
1977 and in May 1979, with their latest claim totalling 12,360 monks.16 
. Thus, the imperatives of Marxist-Leninist ideology and Vietnamese 
foreign policy continue to shape the destiny of a nation that is culturally 
and historically prepared for quite a different political course. 


15 Elizabeth Becker, “Buddhism in Laos Adapts to Communist Tenets,” Wash- 
ington Post, May 8, 1979. 
` -16 Henry Kamm, “Laotian Buddhists’ Ex-Chief, 87, is Given Refuge in a Thai 
Temple,” New York Times, March 15, 1979. See Norman Peagan, “Buddhism Re- 
taining Major Role in Laos,” New York Times, April 26, 1977; and Elizabeth Becker, 
“Buddhism in Laos.” 
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THAILAND 1979: 
A GOVERNMENT IN TROUBLE 





Ansil Ramsay 


In 1978 Prime Minister Kriangsak Chamanan was 
able to win widespread support in Thailand for his efforts to improve 
relations with neighboring Communist states, restore constitutional poli- 
tics, and improve Thailand’s investment climate. In 1979 he lost much 
of this support. At home he faced a wide range of economic difficulties, 
and in foreign affairs his efforts to maintain good relations with neigh- 
boring states were severely strained by the consequences of the Vietna- 
mese invasion of Kampuchea. At the same time that‘his government was 
becoming more vulnerable to criticism, factional shifts in the military 
and the election of a parliament in April provided his opponents with 
new opportunities to attack him and his policies. 


Military Factionalism 


One of Prime Minister Kriangsak’s main goals in 1978 had been to 
strengthen his personal base of support in the military by promoting 
leaders of military factions sympathetic to his policies and to isolate 
leaders who posed potential threats. The key promotion had been that 
of General Prem Tinsulanon to the powerful position of Army Com- 
mander-in-Chief. General Prem was highly respected for his profession- 
alism, was generally sympathetic to Prime Minister Kriangsak’s policies, 
and had a substantial following among younger officers. 

In 1979, however, General Prem emerged as a rival to Prime Min- 
ister Kriangsak. After the April 1979 elections, he succeeded Kriangsak 
as Minister of Defense and in the fall used his dual positions of Com- 
mander-in-Chief and Defense Minister to promote his own supporters 
in the Army. General San Chitpatima was promoted from Army Chief- 
of-Staff to Deputy Commander-in-Chief of the Army. The promotion 
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established him as the likely successor to General Prem when the latter 
retires this year. Further, it guaranteed General Prem a strong backer 
if, as is widely speculated, he attempts to become Prime Minister him- 
self, Passed over for the promotion was Lieutenant General Thuanthong 
Suwannathat, one of Prime Minister Kriangsak’s closest advisers. Gen- 
eral Prem’s position was strengthened even more by the promotion of 
another supporter, Major General Athit Kamlangek, to Commander of 
the First Division, which is stationed in Bangkok and has played an im- 
portant role in coups d’état since World War II. 

General Prem also cultivated the support of General Soem na Nak; 
hon, whom he had replaced as Commander-in-Chief in 1978. In 1979 
several officers with links to General Soem were promoted. Most sig- 
nificantly, Lieutenant General Pin Thammasi was appointed command- 
er of the First Army, which includes Bangkok. 

The promotions left Prime Minister Kriangsak without strong sup- 
porters in key military positions and heavily dependent upon the condi- 
tional support of General Prem and General Soem. His own close per- 
sonal supporters were limited to officers in the Supreme Command, most 
notably Lieutenant General Thuanthong Suwannathat, and a group of 
colonels among the Army’s “Young Turks.” 


Electoral Politics 


Electoral politics in 1979 also weakened the Prime Minister. The 
new constitution was designed to strengthen him by the provisions that 
the prime minister and members of his cabinet need not be among’ the 
301 elected members of the House of Representatives; that the 225 mem- 
bers of the Senate are appointed by the prime minister and approved by 
the King; and that the appointed Senate has the right to vote along 1 with, 
the House on important issues, including votes of confidence in the 
government. 

The names of the Senators were announced on April 22. Evén, 
though Prime Minister Kriangsak appointed the Senators, he was not 
free to select only his own supporters. General Prem and General Soem, 
although not selected themselves, emerged with the most influential fac- 
tions among the 31 civilians and 194 military and police officers. Kriang- 
sak supporters included Lieutenant General Thuanthong Suwannathat 
and several “Young Turks.” More conservative factions in the military 
were also carefully included with the appointment of Admiral Sa-ngat 
Chaloyu and officers with close ties to retired General Yot Thephahasa- 
din.? 

April 22 was also election day for members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Supporters of the Prime Minister did not fare well. He chose 


i The Nation Review (Bangkok), September 30, 1979, p. 1; John McBeth, “May 
the Best Generals Win,” Far Eastern Economic Review chereatter FEER), October 
12, 1979, p. 15; Sayam Nikon (Bangkok), October 15, 1979, pp. 11-13. 

2 Bangkok Post, April 23, 1979, p. 1; Sayam Nikon, July 9, 1979, p. 18. 
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not to‘run, but several members of his cabinet created the Freedom and 
Justice Party (Seritham) to elect Kriangsak supporters to the House: 
The party won only 21 seats (see. Table 1). The reformist New Force 
Party. (Phalang Mai) won 8. A group of independents, who. joined to- 
gether after the election to form the Siam Democracy Party (Siam Pra- 
chathipatai), joined these two parties to form the basis of Kriangsak’s 
support in the House. Altogether.they accounted for approximately 70 
of 301 seats at the end of the year. - 


TABLE 1: House of Representatives Election Returns, 1979, 1976, 1975 _ 





Party , 1979 1976 1975 

Social Action (Kit Sangkhom) . 83 45 18 
Thai ‘Nation (Chat Thai) 38 56 88 
Democrat (Prachathipat) 32 115 72 
Thai People. (Prachakon Thai) - -32 Z . >= a 
Freedom and Justice (Seritham) . > 2l. = g 
Nation People (Chat Prachachon) i i 13: = Po ee 
New Force (Phalang Mai) ` RES 8 3 12 
Social Agrarian (Kaset Sangkhom) 3 8 19 
Democratic: Action (Kit Prachathipatai) 3 — . => 
Other Parties a i A R 52 120° 
Independents 63 — G 
301 279 269 


Sources: The 1979 returns are from The Bangkok Post, April 24, 1979, p. 1; the 
1976 returns’ are from Frank C. Darling, “Thailand in 1976: Another Dèfeat for 
Constitutional Democracy,” Asian Survey, 17:2 (February 1977), p.’ 120; and the 1975 
returns are from Jeffrey Race, “The. January Thai Elections: Preliminary Data and 
Inferences,” Asian Survey, 15:4 (April 1975), p. 376. i 
. The biggest blocs of seats were won by opposition parties, Former 
Prime Minister Kukrit Pramote’s Social Action Party (Kit. Sangkhom) 
led with 83 seats. During the campaign Kukrit strongly attacked the 
goyernment’s failure to control inflation and. promised to reintroduce 
his tambon fund program under which grants were given directly to 
commune governments for use in locally selected projects. The Thai 
Nation Party (Chat Thai), led by former Deputy Prime Minister Pra- 
man Adireksan and dominated by retired military officers, won the sec- 
ond largest number of seats with 38. Its candidates were also extremely 
critical of government economic policies. Both parties had won a sub- 
stantial number of seats in the 1975 and 1976 elections, -and their suc- 
cess in 1979 came as no great surprise, C 
On the other hand, the success of the third major opposition party, 
Samak Suntharawet’s newly created Thai People’s Party (Prachakon 
Thai), was astonishing. It fielded only 43 candidates, yet won 32 seats, 
29 of them in Bangkok. In the campaign Samak directly attacked Kri- 
angsak’s failure to run for office, ridiculing him for being “like a boxer 
who wants to be champion but does not have. the guts to fight.”3 At 


3 The Nation Review, April 21, 1979, p. 1. . 
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campaign rallies’ his speeches often lasted several hours and focused’ 
mainly on the consequences of uncontrolled inflation for “the little: 
man.” He attracted enormous crowds and his Party’s success was in’ 
large part a measure of his own popularity among low i income groups in 
Bangkok.* 

The collapse of the Democrat Party in Bangkok was another major 
surprise of the election. In 1975 and 1976 it had won overwhelmingly. 
in Bangkok, but in 1979 it gained only one seat. A divisive struggle 
for leadership and an extremely low voter turnout of only 19% in Bang- 
kok contributed to its defeat. Perhaps most decisive, however, was its 
leaders’ emphasis throughout the campaign on defending the Party’s role 
in the 1976 military coup d’état. In adopting this stance it largely aban- 
doned its traditional role as the leading opposition party to’ the govern- 
ment in power, and left the role open to the much more aggressive 
Samak.5 

On May 12 Kriangsak was elected Prime Minister under the rules 
of the new constitution at a joint session of the House of Representa- 
tives and Senate. The manner of his election clearly showed his lack of 
support in the House. The members were given only one day to assem- 
ble for the vote. Kukrit Pramote, who quickly became the leading op- 
position spokesman, objected to the short notice and led a boycott’ of 
the vote by the Social Action, Chat Thai, and Prachakon Thai Parties. 
The Prime Minister‘won 311 votes of a possible 526, but only 89 came 
from elected members of the House.® 

After his election the Prime Minister encountered america 
difficulty in forming a cabinet. He wanted to include Bunchu Rotchana-, 
sathian, president of the Bangkok Bank and a.leader in the Social Ac- 
tion Party, and Praman Adireksan, leader of the Thai Nation Party, but: 
was unable to come to terms with either. The membership of the new 
cabinet was not announced until May 25. Kriangsak took over the Agri-: 
culture and Finance Ministries, the Defense Ministry was given ‘to: 
General Prem Tinsulanon, and General Lek Naeomali continued as In- 
terior Minister. General-Soem na Nakhon was included as a Deputy 
Prime Minister and General Yot Thephahasadin as a Minister to the 
Prime Minister's Office to sustain support for the government from their 
followers in the. military. The 44 member cabinet included only eight: 
elected members of the House, and only one of these was given full min- 
isterial rank—-Prasit Narongdet as. Minister of Industry. 

The cabinet was immediately criticized for being too large, unrep- 
resentative of elected parliamentarians, and lacking needed expertise in 
crucial ministries. Kriangsak’s own knowledge of agriculture and finance: 


~ 4'The social base for such a quasi-popular, right-wing movement is discussed 
in Ben Anderson, “Withdrawal Symptoms: Social and Cultural Aspects of the Oc- 
tober 6 Coup,” Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars, July-September, 1977, pp. 13- 
16. 

5 This interpretation is suggested by Suthichai Yoon, “Thai Talk,” The Nation 
Review, April 26, 1979, p. 2. 

6 The Nation Review, May 12, 1979, p. 1. 
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were questioned, but ‘he defended himself by saying that these ministries 
dealt with “the most immediate problems of the people” and that he. 
“wanted to know first-hand where the obstacles are.”? 

- In making his choices Kriangsak avoided the political Tore trading 
that typified the formation of cabinets in 1975 and 1976. However, he 
failed to gain any broadbased support from banking and business circles, 
and he lacked strong personal support from powerful military factions. 
Pressing economic problems made it dehy for hi, to sustain even the: 
MES support he was given. 


Economics and Politics 


- Thailand’s GNP continued to grow rapidly, even a though the 8%. 
growth rate. for 1979 was slightly lower than the 9% figure for 1978. 
Maize, tapioca, and rubber production increased substantially and the 
rice harvest was expected to be the largest ever. Prices for the first three 
crops were up 20% over 1978, and. helped boost. export earnings to an: 
estimated 106 billion. baht ($5,213,969,503), a 28% increase over 1978.. 
The industrial sector also grew rapidly with major gains in the building 
and textile industries. Earnings from tourism’ were SPO to. sor a 
15% to 20% increase over 1978.8 : : 

These economic strengths were E however, Bý: serious 
problems. One was a shortage of petroleum products. As recently as 1972 
Thailand’s refineries had been able to refine 97% of the oil products the: 
country used. By 1978 this figtire was down to 80% because of a steady 
growth in demand with no corresponding expansion of refining capaci- 
ty.° Making up the difference by buying refined products on the spot 
matket became increasingly difficult in 1979 because of instability in 
Iran. In the first six months of 1979 Thailand imported only 7.10 mil- 
lion ‘barrels of refined products compared with .11.4 million barrels in 
the same period of 1978.29 The ensuing shortages forced many service 
stations to close briefly in early April, and most passenger boat services 
and fishing boat operations were temporarily suspended. ~~ 

The government took three major steps to end the shortages. To 
encourage more imports it raised government controlled ‘retail prices of' 
petroleum products in July by an average of 58%." But even with the 
price increases, Summit Industrial Corporation, one of ‘the country’s 
tires za CE refining COM panics complained that it was still suferos 
E T “Interview /Kriangsak Chamanan,” FEER, October 26; edie p. 23. The cabinet 
members are. listed in The. Nation Review, May 25, 1979, p..1 

8 The estimate of export earnings is from the Bangkok Bank in The Nation 
Review, October 20, 1979, p. 9. The other figures are from “Asian e Brace 
for “Fougheér Going,” Asa Wall Street Journal, April 10, 1979, p 

} The Economist intelligence Unit, Se nTee TAY Economic Review of Thailand, 
Burma, 3rd Quarter 1979,” p. 
10 Richard Panong Bangkok Is Caught in a Squeeze, ” FEER, September 21, 


1979; p. 106. -` 
11 The Nation Review, July 14, 1979, po 1. 
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large losses on its imports and threatened to halt them unless it was 
granted “an appropriate subsidy.” In September the government finally 
agreed to subsidize all three firms for imports in excess of normal.im- 
ports at an estimated annual cost of 2,000 million baht ($98,376,783).?? 

The government also moved to guarantee long term supplies of 
crude oil by finding more politically stable sources than the Middle 
East, and by increasing government-to-government contracts rather than 
relying on major oil producing companies. In January Thailand signed 
an agreement with China that will provide, about 10% of its crude oil 
needs over the next five years. Agreements were also signed with Malay- 
sia in February and with Indonesia in October for a combined total of 
15,000 barrels a day. In both cases, however, actual deliveries were slow 
to begin and in the Malaysian case fell far below the agreed amount., 

Despite difficulties in obtaining sufficient supplies of refined pro- 
ducts, the government made few serious efforts to encourage conserva- 
tion. It ordered a reduction in the use of neon advertising signs, lowered 
driving speeds, and ended air-conditioning in-government offices. While 
the last order resulted in news pictures of ‘sweating civil servants, the 
net conservation effects were small.14 

Substantial relief from these problems is not likely to occur until 
late 1981 when deliveries of gas from the Gulf of Thailand begin. The 
gas is expected to replace 20% of Thailand’s oil imports,45 and should 
help improve a worsening balance of trade deficit. Expensive petroleum 
imports contributed to an estimated 45 billion baht ($2,213,477,619) 
deficit in 1979. This deficit, plus an expected’ balance of payments defi- 
cit of 13 billion baht (641,000,000) forced the government to obtain 
emergency credit from the IMF at the end of the year.16 

To help redress these imbalances and to increase its support among 
business circles, the government encouraged the formation of several in- 
ternational trading companies to expand Thai exports. Both Bunchu 
Rotchanasathian and Praman Adireksan, who is president of the As- 
sociation of Thai Industries as well as leader of the Chat Thai Party,’ 
had major roles in persuading the Prime Minister to make such com- 
panies possible. Leading business families were behind each of the ten 
companies established in 1979.17 , 


12 The Nation Review, September 15, 1979, p. 1. 

13 The China deal is discussed in the Asian Wall Street Journal, January 1, 
1979, p. 3; The Indonesian and Malaysian deals are covered in Richard Nations, 
“Bangkok Is Caught in a Squeeze,” FEER, September 21, 1979, pp. 104-105; The 
Nation Review, November 8, 1979, p. 1. 
on. i Nation Review, July 18, 1979, p. 1; The Nation Review, October 29, 

, p. 3. 

15 The Economist Intelligence Unit, “Quarterly Economic Review of Thailand, 
Burma, 3rd Quarter 1979,” p. 11. Some estimates suggest the gas will meet as much 
as 30% of current energy needs. Asiaweek, August 10, 1979, p. 37. 

16 The estimate of the trade imbalance is from the Bangkok Bank in The 
Nation Review, October 20, 1979, p. 9. The balance of payments estimate is from 
Ho Kwon Ping, “A Bitter Pill for Thailand,” FEER, December 14, 1979, p. 94. 

17 Ho Kwon Ping, “Bangkok Looks for Export Magic,” FEER, November 9, 
1979, pp. 77-81. 
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The final major economic problem confronting the government 
was an accelerated inflation rate fueled by increased costs of petroleum 
products. It was expected to be at least 18% for the year and perhaps as 
high as 20%, compared with approximately 10% in 1978. These eco- 
nomic difficulties substantially undermined the Prime Minister’s sup- 
port from businessmen and workers and left him vulnerable to attacks 
from political opponents. In September Bunchu Rotchanasathian open- 
ly criticized several of the government’s economic policies and in No- 
vember flatly stated that the economic situation was “chaotic.” 

In late 1978 the government had reduced the rate of ‘credit ex- 
pansion to reduce imports and ease inflationary pressures. These mea- 
sures contributed to a severe tight money situation in the summer and 
fall of 1979 that particularly. hurt small and medium-sized firms. The 
crisis was eased in the late fall when the government raised the ‘ceiling 
on interest rates to encourage more saving and pumped more money: 
into the economy. However, many businessmen, Bunchu among them, 
were convinced the government had handled the situation badly. 

Bunchu was also critical of the new banking law, which was official- 
ly gazetted in March. The law was designed to diversify share holdings 
of commercial banks and to give the government greater control over 
the banks’ allocation of credit. The Prime Minister and his civil service 
advisers wanted the law so they could force banks to allocate more credit 
to the agricultural sector and. to labor intensive industries. Thailand’s 
banking families believe a new government would implement the law 
more leniently, particularly a government headed by Kukrit Pramote 
with Bunchu Rotchanasathian as Finance Minister.18 oo 

Prime Minister Kriangsak’s support’ among unions also deterior- 
ated as inflation ate away at workers’ earnings. On July 19, five days 
after the government announced increases in the retail prices of petrol- 
eum products, the Labor Council of Thailand (LCT) organized a rally 
in Bangkok to protest the rising cost of living and to ask the government 
for a higher minimum wage. On August 15 the government finally re- 
sponded with wage increases that took effect on October 1, but which 
were well below workers’ demands. The new minimum wage for Bang- 
kok is 45 baht ($2.20) a day, 15 baht ($.75) below the minimum de- 
manded by the LCT. Phaisan Thawatchainan, President of the LCT, 
had been one of the Prime Minister’s stronger supporters, but during 
1979 he became increasingly critical of the government’s wage policies 
and its failure to control inflation.}® 

Kriangsak also had to deal with several strikes during the year, the 
largest of which was a strike by approximately 3,000 railwaymen in Oc- 
tober. The railway workers struck to protest the disciplining of a train 


18 Anthony Rowley, “Kriangsak’s Other Battlefront,” FEER, September 21, 
1979, pp. 100-103; The Nation Review, November 12, 1979, p. 1. 
` 19 The Nation Review, July 20, 1979, p. 1; Sayam Nikon, July 30, 1979, pp. 15- 
19; Sayam Nikon, September 10, 1979, p. 14. 
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driver involved in a crash. The smile ended only after Kriangsak threat- 
ened the strikers with legal action.? 

The government’s difficulties ar the economy also left it open to 
attack from political opponents. On September 27 the three major op- 
position parties submitted a no-confidence motion against four ministers 
and their deputies. In the ensuing debate, the Ministries of Commerce, 
Communication, and Industry were attacked for their'failures to control 
inflation, solve energy shortages, and improve trade and balance of pay- 
ment’ deficits. The Interior Ministry was criticized for its failure to 
control rising crime rates. All the ministers survived the vote of no- 
confidence by relying heavily upon Senate votes. In the aftermath of 
the debate, however, several ministers resigned and Prime Minister 
Kriangsak was forced to reshuffle his government.24 É 

. Prime Minister Kriangsak declared fiscal 1979 the “Year of ‘the 
Farmer” and committed his’ government to a major effort to raise 
farmers’ incomes and increase agricultural productivity. He introduced 
new programs and expanded old ones, but by the end of 1979 the rè- 
sults were clearly mixed. Early in the year he announced that ‘the gov- 
ernment had allocated 20,261.8 million baht ($996,645,351) for 18,926 
projects all over the country to improve water and irrigation systems, 
build roads, and provide farmers with fertilizer and credit. By July 
1979, or nine months into the fiscal year, slightly over 50% of the 
projects had been completed, and 46% of the money allocated had been 
spent. In addition to these projects, commercial banks were required 
to expand their loans to the agricultural sector to provide roughly one 
billion dollars of credit for 1979. The government also raised its price 
supports of rice.?? 

While these programs will increase productivity and raise the in- 
comes of some farmers, they have been plagued by slow implementation 
and all are biased toward helping larger, more commercially oriented 
farmers. They are likely to do little to reverse developing income inequi- 
ties within the agricultural sector that were the concern of a Worle 
Bank report on Thailand in 1978. 


Foreign Relations 


In 1978 Thailand had been able to improve its relations with 
neighboring Communist states substantially. However, the Vietnamese 
invasion of Kampuchea in December 1978 to install the Heng Samrin 
government, and the subsequent Chinese attack upon Vietnam in Feb- 
ruary created serious dilemmas for Thailand. Despite border difficulties 


us ae Review, October 3, 1979, p. 
e Nation Ngee September 28, iha, l; October 17, 1979, p. 1; No- 
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2 The Nation Review, October 2, 1979, p. 9; Prateep Sondysuvan, “Commercial 
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with: the Pol Pot regime, Thailand would have much preferred: it to 
continue in power in Kampuchea than to have it replaced by a Viet- 
namese-supported government. The Thai government refused to recog- 
nize the Heng Samrin regime and repeatedly called for the withdrawal 
of all foreign troops from Kampuchea, a position supported by the 
United Nations General Assembly vote of November 15. 

Thailand attempted to maintain the appearance of neutrality in 
Kampuchea, but found this extremely difficult to do. In April several 
thousand Khmer Rouge soldiers were allowed to cross the border into 
Thailand to escape Vietnamese forces and to re-enter Kampuchea fur- 
ther south. Thai military commanders argued that such action was the 
only practical course open to them and did not violate Thai neutrality.” 
In the same month Prince Norodom Sihanouk told reporters that the 
Chinese had informed him they planned to supply and pay Khmer 
troops in ‘Thailand to fight the Heng Samrin government.24 ` 

Relations between Thailand and Vietnam deteriorated over the 
summer, and in October the two countries hotly traded charges. The 
Vietnamese accused Thailand of collusion with China and the United 
States to supply Pol Pot’s forces with weapons and sanctuaries. Thailand 
responded that Vietnam had been guilty of “systematic violation of the 
independence, sovereignty, and territorial integrity of Kampuchea,” and 
denied that it was aiding Pol Pot’s forces.25 Tensions increased when 
shells fired from within Kampuchea hit a crowded refugee camp near 
Aranyaprathet on October 14. Similar shellings followed, increasing 
Thai fears that Vietnamese forces might pursue Khmer Rouge and 
Khmer Serei troops into Thailand.?6 i . 

Prime Minister Kriangsak repeatedly warned the Vietnamese against 
crossing the border, and made major efforts during the year to strengthen 
Thailand’s military capabilities. He went to Washington in February 
for reassurances of U.S. support and military supplies. Both were forth- 
coming. The U.S. increased its 1979 military sales credits to Thailand 
from $4 to $40 million. Included in the sales were F—5E fighters, tanks, 
armored personnel carriers, and substantial quantities of smaller weap- 
ons.?7 

He also used diplomacy in attempts to strengthen Thailand’s posi- 
tion. In March he became the first Thai Prime Minister to visit the 
Soviet Union. While there he explained why Thailand refused to recog- 
nize the Heng Samrin government, and also tried to convince the Soviets 


23 Eugene Carlson, “Khmer Influx Poses Dangers for Thailand,” Asian Wall 
Street Journal, April 27, 1979, p. 1; Richard Nations, “The Fight to Remain Neu- 
tral,” FEER, May 11, 1979, pp. 8-9. : ae 

24 Nayan Chanda, “Sihanouk’s Intriguing Discretions,” FEER, April 27, 1979, 
p. 10; Asiaweek, April 27, 1979, p. 29. 

25 The Nation Review, October 18, 1979, p. 1; October 23, 1979, p. 1. 

26 The Nation Review, October 15, 1979, p. 1; October 22, 1979, p. 1; October 
24, 1979, p. 1; Nayan Chanda, “Hanoi Ponders Its Strategy,” FEER, December 7, 
1979, pp. 21-23. 

27 John McBeth, “An Army Out of Shape,” FEER, June 1, 1979, pp. 14-16; 
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that Thailand had not “tilted” toward China.28 His major diplomatic. 
efforts, however, went toward coordinating ASEAN responses to events 
in Kampuchea during the year. aa . 

Vietnam’s domination of both Laos and Kampuchea also caused’ 
severe difficulties for the Communist Party of Thailand (CPT). The! 
Party, which is strongly pro-Chinese, was forced to abandon its bases in 
both neighboring countries. On July 11 its radio station went off the, 
air for the first time in 17 years. While technica] problems may have' 
caused the shutdown, a more likely reason is a major debate within the 
party over its relations with China and Vietnam. The station is likely 
to remain closed until this debate is resolved.2® : o 


Refugees 


A final consequence of the fighting in Kampuchea in 1979 was a: 
major increase in refugees fleeting to Thailand. In July there’ were ap- 
proximately 172,000 refugees.in Thailand including 146,000 Laotians, 
9,500 Vietnamese, and 16,450 Kampucheans.®° In June, Thailand forced” 
approximately 40,000 Khmer refugees back into Kampuchea. This ac- 
tion was widely criticized in the West, but Prime Minister Kriangsak 
insisted afterward that it was a necessary decision to focus “world atten“ 
tion on the plight of the refugees” and demonstrate that Thailand was 
“overburdened by the refugees.” He suspended the policy of forced re-' 
patriation after the U.S. pledged to take additional refugees, and after 
the exodus of refugees had slowed because of reduced fighting during’ 
the summer rainy season.3t ` ve 

When the Vietnamese renewed their offensive in the fall, refugees 
again began fleeing Kampuchea. In October Prime Minister Kriangsak, 
assured that Thailand would receive adequate financial assistance from 
the United Nations and individual countries, opened Thai borders to 
refugees. More than 300,000 were expected to enter Thailand by the 
end of the year. These persons were not given official status as refugees, 
and Thailand expects them to return to Kampuchea eventually. The 
Thai government explained its decision to open the border as a humani- 
tarian gesture, but the Vietnamese saw it as a Thai attempt to save as 
many potential opponents of the Heng Samrin government as it could.®? 


28 Asiaweek, April 6, 1979, p. 10. 

29 John McBeth, “Communists at the Crossroads,” FEER, July 27, 1979, pp. 30- 
31; John McBeth, “In Search of a New Direction,” FEER, August 10, 1979, pp. 30- 
81; Bernard Melunsky, “China-Vietnam Clash Creates Political Problems for Thai 
Communists,” The Southeast Asia Record, July 6-12, 1979, p. 7. 

30 Allan Barder, “Conference Begins This Weekend with Some Hope for So- 
lutions,” The Southeast Asia Record, July 13-19, 1979, pp. 1, 9. 

31 His quote is from The Southeast Asia Record, July 27~August 2, 1979, p. 7; 
Richard Nations, “The Fight to Remain Neutral,” FEER, May 11, 1979, pp. 8-9. 

32 The Nation Review, October 20, 1979, p. 1; Henry Kamm, “Thais Will Open 
Border This Week for Huge New Flow of Cambodians,” New York Times, November 
19, 1979, p. 1; Richard ‘Nations, “Battlé for the Hearts and Stomachs,” FEER, De- 
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Conclusion 

` Prime Minister Kriangsak Chamanan was unable to consolidate 
support for. himself in 1979, and his prospects for doing so in 1980 are 
poor. The.reasons for his failure, moreover, are such that any govern- 
ment. that might replace. his is likely to encounter, similar difficulties. 
The economic problems that proved so intractable are structural ones 
for. which there are no easy solutions. Low agricultural productivity 
will limit) Thailand’s ability to, expand its major exports, yet imports 
of petroleum, capital. ‘goods, and consumer goods will continué to grow. 
Balance of trade deficits, petroleum shortages, and high inflation rates: 
are thus likely to continue. In addition, Thailand’s economy ‘and social 
structure have become increasingly complex in the 1960s and 1970s, and 
it has become increasingly difficult to act as an effective connecting link 
among .contending business, banking, bureaucratic, intellectual, and 
labor circles. This. problem has been compounded in recent years. by 
factionalism in. the military, which has made it difficult. to gain stable. 
support from the traditionally dominant force in Thai politics. 

A final problem is that any stable civilian’ base of support is likely 
to rest. mainly upon urban circles who would almost, certainly oppose 
any major, diversion of money. or credit to improve agricultural, produc- 
tivity. Nor would they support efforts. to substantially reduce imports of 
petroleum products, capital goods, or consumer goods, These imports 
are needed to sustain a long, standing pattern of economic growth favor- 
ing urban ‘sectors. Thus, it ‘will be extremely difficult to change this 
pattern of growth or to solve the problems it has created, 
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INDONESIA 1979: . 
THE RECORD OF THREE DECADES i 





Guy J. Pauker 


COERCED BY YOUNG RADICAL nationalists, Soekarno and. 
Hatta proclaimed Indonesian independence on August 17, 1945, a date. 
that has been celebrated ever since as Indonesia’s. National Day. But 
legally Indonesia became a sovereign state only on December 27, 1949, 
the date the Netherlands officially relinquished their claim to the terri- 
tories that they had occupied and exploited for about 350 years. 

During the 52 months between those two dates—a ‘period of armed 
and diplomatic struggle for independence and recognition—the emerg- 
ing Indonesian political elites established their credentials as national. 
leaders and became the principal beneficiaries of their country’s newly, 
won freedom. Today the world’s fifth most populous nation is still gov- 
erned’ by members of the “Generation of 1945,” although younger per- 
sons are beginning to occupy senior positions in all sectors of national 
life—political, economic, military, and cultural. 

Thirty years ago, when the people of Indonesia kane. under in-. 
ternational law, masters in their own house and free to shape their own 
destiny, their numbers amounted to some 83 million. Now the samé 
country has to provide a livelihood for some 148 million persons.t How: 
did Indonesia’s political elites cope with the formidable task .of absorb» 
ing 65 million additional people into the national community? How. 
well has the “Generation of 1945” carried out its nation-building mis- 
sion? What heritage and what burdens are they leaving to their suc- 
cessors, the younger, post-colonial generation that wi be completely in 
charge by the end of the century? 

Indonesia receives more than its fair share of criticism from West- 


1 US. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Country Demographic 
Profiles—Indonesia. Washington, D.C., May 1979, p. 5. 
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ern journalists and academic writers, The failures of its elites are dis- 
cussed extensively, while their achievements are ignored. The turbulent 
first decades of Indonesia’s existence as an independent nation are not 
judged by comparison with other nations at similar stages in their de- 
velopment, but against abstract standards of perfection, which have also 
not been achieved elsewhere. 

Critical investigative journalism is of course the fashion of the 
moment, raising difficult questions about whether there should be limits 
to the social contro] function of the mass media. Undoubtedly, govern- 
ments that are not monitored by a free press and by free speech degen- 
erate and end up doing great harm to the people they are supposed to 
serve. But purely negative reporting, without concomitant recognition 
of achievements, has a corrosive effect on governmental institutions. It 
is far from clear how a proper balance can be achieved. If public opinion 
is not kept informed through a free press and free speech, governments 
will abuse their power, lose touch with reality, and make decisions with 
disastrous effects on their people. 3 

But the boundaries within which this vital social control function 
should be exércised are extremely difficult to delineate, especially in the 
case-of new nations that are still lacking well-rooted political systems. If 
a government is criticized relentlessly, while its achievements are ig- 
nored, it loses the authority that it requires to carry out its duties. 
Worse yet, the people cease to have confidence in their governmental in- 
stitutions, drift toward anarchy and nihilism, or become thé prey of 
demagogues. 

_ Foreign reporting on Indonesia is, in my opinion, excessively biased’ 
against the Soeharto regime. Its failures are magnified, while its achieve- 
ments are ignored, except in such official surveys as those conducted 
periodically by the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund. 
Some of the criticism reflects the ideological prejudices of academic 
writers who view any government controlled by the military as evil. 
Other critics, especially journalists, report selectively on instances of 
mismanagement, corruption, or brutality, discussing them in the ab- 
stract setting ‘of ideal standards of government, rather than by compari- 
son with the past and present performance of other nations.2 

‘I do-not wish to be an apologist for the present government of In- 
donesia or for the “Generation of 1945.” I am quite familiar with their 
weaknesses and failures as well as with their strengths and achievements, 
having followed closely developments in their. country throughout the 
first thirty. years. of its independent existence. It had been my hope that 
by getting to know one developing country well, I would learn to un- 
ravel the mysterious political and economic dynamics of néw nations. 


2A recent example of such reporting-is Brian May’s The Indonesian Tragedy, 
(Boston: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1978). It is a highly tendentious but well- 


written book by an Australian journalist who was the correspondent of Agence 
France-Press in Jakarta. ` : : 
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Retrospectively, I doubt that valid generalizations can be made, ‘The 
complexity of human affairs is too great to be reduced to simple ‘para: 
digms. The role of fortuitous events is. such that causal explanations fail 
to account for the full interplay of the forces at work. ‘They lack, in 1 any 
event, predictive power. 

In judging the achievements of the “Generation of 1945” and ‘es: 
pecially those of the Soeharto regime, I assume—within the mainstream 
of American political tradition—that human nature is neither: good nor 
evil, and that therefore people who have power must be kept under. con: 
trol by governmental institutions and by the rule of law. These safe- 
guards can only be established by a long evolutionary process. In the 
early stages of its existence a new nation is at the mercy of its elites, who 
are free to act outside the framework of institutional constraints. a 

Although corruption is widespread in Indonesia as a means of sup- 
plementing excessively low governmental salaries, the resources ‘of the 
nation are not being used primarily for the accumulation of vast private 
fortunes, but for economic development and, to some extent, for wel- 
fare. Furthermore, the masses, even though they were neglected for a 
long time despite populist rhetoric, were not excessively exploited. or 
coerced by the elites. And in particular, the rural population. paid no 
taxes, was not used for forced labor, and was not mobilized in pursuit of 
the elites’ nationalist or ideological dreams of glory. The only exactions 
suffered by the masses were the petty graft of minor officials seeking to 
increase their meager income. The nationalist elites, civilian and mili- 
tary alike, lived not off the laboring masses but from the proceeds of the 
export sector. But part of the growing financial resources of the nation 
have been used for development and the results ‘begin to show. ARE a 
decade of planned economic growth. l 

During a number of visits to various: parts of Indonesia in 1977 and 
1978, I was impressed by the striking progress visible in cities and small 
towns in contrast to the conditions I rememberéd from twenty years 
earlier. Other observers confirmed my impressions. For instance, an àn- 
onymous correspondent, writing for ‘an Australian weekly, stated ‘in 
a 1979: ene 


In four months visiting 35 villages scattered the length (992 Kilo- 
metres) and breadth (never more than 200) of Java, your correspon- 
dent found a few pockets of poverty—wherever there is too much water 
(flood plains) or too little (dry upland plateaus or brakish coastal flats). 
With these very few exceptions, village Java has prospered dramatically 
in the past five years. When asked, “Are you richer or poorer than you 
were 20 years ago?” every villager replied that he was better of? 3 


Looking back over the events of 1979, a year distinguished by the 
absence of either political or economic crises, I am inclined to assert that 


“3 “Prosperity Plan Pays Off,” The Bulletin, Sydney, August 7; i979, p92 
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Indonesia may be entering a:phase of steady economic growth if its po- 
litical stability is not upset by unpredictable acts of disruption, such as 
à coup by junior officers; or by.foolish moves on the part of the authori- 
ties, such as excessively harsh repression of student protests. 

The year 1979 was relatively quiet in Indonesia, following the po- 
litical tensions of 1977-1978 resulting from the elections held in order 
to ‘legitimize President Soeharto’s third. five-year term and the maneu- 
vers preceding the appointment of his third “Development Cabinet.” 
It was also a satisfactory year in economic terms, after the upheaval of 
November 15; 1978—when ‘the rupiah. was devalued from a rate of 415 
to 625 against the U.S. dollar-—had beén absorbed by ‘the economic sys- 
tem, while the balance of payments was strengthened by new increases 
in the export prices: of oil and'other commodities. ee Sy 
“: Before reviewing in greater ‘detail some of the salient events of 
1979, I wish: to discuss further the achievements of ‘the “Generation of 
1945” at the ‘end of. three decades: of independent, national existence. 
This ‘is a hard task ‘because there are no. generally accepted standards ‘by 
which to judge the performance of governments. The interests of the 
collective ‘entity ‘are never. identical:with .the human needs of the ‘per: 
sons who constitute that community. How to balance. these conflicting 
claims is the most:difficult task'of the art.of governance. °° ti 

© In the case of Indonesia, ‘I am inclined ‘to argue that the elites have 
not inflicted: excessive ‘hardship on the masses in’ pursuit of ‘collective 
national ‘goals, unlike ‘the ‘suffering caused by Soviet collectivization, 
China’s Cultural Revolution, the partition of India on religious grounds, 
or. the tribal massacres‘in ‘some new African nations. Approximately 
6,200 inhabited islands in.an archipelago’ of more than 13,000 islands 
stretching for 3,200 miles along the equator, speaking’ several hundred 
languages: ‘and: dialects, and’ including members of most major world 
religions; have become parts of a true nation that experiences at present 
little communal strife or centrifugal tendencies. This is a remarkable 
achievement, especially int an age of resurgence of subnational ethnicity 
éven in some of the Western: nations that achieved their national unity 
several generations ago, at the dawn of the age of nationalism. 

Bahasa Indonesia, adopted as the national language by a small 
‘group of intellectuals in 1928 and still far from fully developed as a 
modern medium of communication, is accepted and increasingly under- 
stood, throughout the country. While communal-ethnic allegiances are 
still strong, separatist tendencies manifest themselves overtly only in the 
latest accretions to the Indonesian. nation, West Irian and East Timor, 

In most of the country, the natural tensions between regional in- 
terests and pride of national identity seems to be surprisingly well bal- 
anced. Although Indonesia did experience a substantial measure of 
ethnic strife, and religious conflict, especially during its first decade of 
independent existence, its survival as a unitary nation does not face sig- 
nificant challenges at this time.. TE i i 
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The achievement of this major collective goal’ by the “generation 
of 1945” is its greatest.contribution to the future of .the Indonesian; na- 
tion and the most obvious legacy it will be'leaving to the next ‘gener: 
ation. Although the process was not entirely peaceful, the ratio of co- 
ercion to persuasion has been low, especially if.one takes into account 
the enormity of the task involved in making a-nation out of some 150 
million people without:a long historical tradition’ of common, eer 
ance. 

. But while unity. is not a national issue’ in. inas the-creation, of 
viable political institutions does cause concern. The: intense, construc. 
tive nationalism of the “Generation of 1945” was not sustained by an 
equal amount of political experience and wisdom. Instead, of building a 
healthy political tradition,: the first half of Indonesia’s independent ex- 
istence left memories that now complicate thé task of e HONE aS 
the country’s political: system: . 

During the first decade, from 1949 to 1959, Indonesia's inexperi 
enced political elites practiced a simulation of parliamentary. govern- 
ment, based’on a superficial- understanding of Dutch polities.: During 
those years, political parties and representative institutions were. dis- 
credited, political instability became endemic, popular participation re- 
sulted in excessive ideological polarization: and the armed forces were 
politicized. 

As a reaction to the ensuing chaos, the people of donee aç- 
cepted President Soekarno’s dictatorship, in the false hope that his for- 
midable talents as creator of a sense of national identity. would be. trans- 
lated into efficient. government. Instead, Indonesia was taken through 
a period of international adventure and economic mismanagement that 
magnified the prevailing political tensions beyond manageable limits.: : 

The process culminated in 1965-1966 in large scale violence with 
great losses of human lives, the destruction of the country’s‘ political, 
parties, and the take-over of the government by the military. ‘Yet; con- 
trary to expectations derived from the Western political .tradition,: the 
government that evolved after General Soeharto took-charge in March. 
1966 is probably as good overall as Indonesia could be expected- to have 
at its present stage of political, economic, and social development. ‘The 
“Generation of 1945” did learn from its mistakes. After the strident dis- 
cord of the 1950s and early 1960s, military and civilian leaders’ sub- 
ordinated their selfish group interests to a surprising degree to those. of 
the nation in order to maintain political stability, rehabilitate the econ- 
omy and initiate planned growth, regain the international community’s 
confidence in their country, and begin to satisfy the people’ s basic human 
needs. : 
‘This amazing transformation of the elites was. probably dós to a 
complex set of circumstances. The massacre of several hundred thousand 
Communists and their families in 1965-1966 may have made- as deep an 
impression ‘on the minds of the Indonesian élites:as defeat in “World 
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War‘ II made on those of Germany and Japan. After witnessing the 
results of excessive political confrontation, Indonesia’s elites seem to 
have developed an unusual degree of political circumspection and self- 
restraint, which has created a relatively benign political environment. 
This fact could be observed during the general elections of 1977, which, 
déspite political manipulations by the government and fairly loud rhe- 
torical protésts by the opposition parties, were neither excessively re- 
pressive by Third World standards nor a blatant distortion of expressed 
popular choices—they gave the government-supported GOLKAR candi- 
dates fewer votes than President Soeharto expected. 

>< Tt is even more convincingly demonstrated by the noticeable self- 
restraint of Indonesia’s militant Moslems. Although they are not happy 
with some policies and tendencies of the government, they refrain from 
mobilizing their formidable latent political power and consciously avoid 
actions that could create a situation similar to that prevailing in Iran.. 

' In turn, the catastrophic economic crisis of the mid-1960s, which 
generated ‘hyper-inflation of over 600% annually, paralyzed production, 
and destroyed much of the.economic infrastructure inherited from the 
colonial period, was a useful shock treatment for the elites. To overcome 
economic conditions from.which all social groups suffered,.the military 
leaders turned to non-political, Indonesian and foreign professional 
economists, accepted their advice, gave political support to their policies, 
and abstained from using the resources of the country for the expansion 
of the armed forces rather than for economic development. 

‘Consequently, Indonesia is a unique example of a country that dis- 
armed and demilitarized itself during fourteen years of military rule. 
As Army Chief of Staff General Widodo pointed out in July 1979, the 
Indonesian Armed Forces (ABRI) number only 350,000. servicemen, 
with just enough equipment for domestic defense and security pur- 
poses.*. This is particularly remarkable in view of ‘the fact that export 
earnings have increased: from. less than $500 million (in current prices) 
in 1966 when the military took over to about $12 billion in 1979, as the 
result of both the development of Indonesia’s natural resources and of 
price increases for oil and other commodities. ` 

. "The military. have not been carried away by the example of other 
OPEC countries and have. abstained from purchasing large numbers of 
sophisticated modern weapons, General Mohammad Jusuf, the present. 
Commander'of the Armed Forces and Minister of Defense and National 
Security, appointed by President Soeharto in March 1978, is using his 
considerable influence and popularity to curb the excesses of the ‘officer 
corps, bring the military closer to the people, stamp out corruption, and 
sip ble the lot of the common soldier.5 

Thea senior r military officers aré also concerned: with the problem of 


akoma ‘Jakarta, July 20, 1979. 
‘u ¥See David Jenkins, . “General. Jusuf—A Man Bon. the. Pait Leads ne March, 
io the Future,” Far Eastern Economic Review, March 2, 1979, 
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how to secure an orderly transition of power from the “Generation of 
1945” to-the younger officers. In May 1979 Army Chief of Staff General. 
Widodo announced that the next five years are the last stage of active’ 
service for the “Generation of 1945.” The statement was made while 
transferring command of the Hasanudin Division (KODAM XIV) in 
Sulawesi to 43-year-old Brigadier General Soegiarto, who is from the 
first class of graduates of the National Military Academy® and was only 
nine years old at the time of the Proclamation of Independence. | 

Senior military ‘officers are also concerned about an orderly transi- 
tion of power at the top when the time comes for President Soeharto to 
step down, possibly at the end of his third term in 1983. In May 1979. 
General Soemitro, the retired and once very powerful Deputy Com- 
mander of the Armed Forces and Chief of the Internal Security Agency 
KOPKAMTIB, published a newspaper article that created a sensation 
in Indonesian political circles. After stating that the political situation’ 

“relatively calm” although “there also is still restlessness,” he attrib- 
ated the calm in part to the government’s willingness to allow “con: 
structive criticism and correction” and in part to “the attitude of the 
public itself which is apparently aware that the way of force .. . will not 
reach goals or solve problems.” General Soemitro then raised the crucial 
question of presidential succession: l 


If in the pre-New Order era, talk about the succession was said to be 
“taboo,” in this New Order the matter of succession is a necessity for 
a sound democratic life. . . . It is clear that the succession must be pre- 
pared and conducted in accordance with the existing rules of the 
game. . . . In fact, the election process must be begun as early as pos- 
sible. Exposing the candidates earlier is a necessity, to get hom known 
nationwide.T J 


_ A month later, another senior retired officer, General A. H. Nasu- 
tion, praised General Soemitro in an open letter for “his initiative to 
publicly and responsibly discuss matters which have been regarded as 
‘taboo’ so far, like the matter of ‘succession,’ which should have been 
an ordinary matter in constitutional life and which, in fact, is the right. 
and duty of every citizen to discuss.” General Nasution added that the; 
issue General Soemitro had raised “has been discussed quite frequently 
by TNI (Army) circles when they met outside the official forums.” He 
added, critically, that when the Army was founded “it was implanted 
that the Constitution is the basis and policy of the Army. Only we have 
not always been consistent.” He then reminded. his fellow officers that 
“the Constitution is the most basic rule of the game.’’8 

Another statement that created a stir in Indonesian political circles 


6 Tempo, Jakarta, June 2, 1979. 

7 General Soemitro. “POLKAM Stability, Democracy and Development,” Kom- 
pas, Jakarta, May 11, 1979. > f 

8 General A, H.: Nasution. in- Tempo, June 9, 1979.: 
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came at the end of a week of celebrations: commemorating National: 
Awakening Day. Vice President Adam Malik, one of the authentic youth 
leaders of the “Generation of 1945,” said on June 1: 


We all have sinned. We all have pledged to be loyal, to be imbued with 
and practice pancasila and the 1945 Constitution. But often the utter- 
ances are only on the. lips without being followed by concrete action. 
This is our sin. This is the fundamental issue today. This is the main 
cause of stagnation, so that the government machinery does not run 


properly. 


To thunderous applause, Vice President Adam Malik added: “No mat- 
ter how wrong the present situation is, no matter what the wrongs. of 
the New Order are, there is still a way to make corrections. Not by being 
angry, not by vituperation or demonstrations, but by properly form- 
ulated ideas to calm the situation.” Warning about misguided ideas or 
suspicions about the people, Malik concluded with a statement that the 
press quoted and discussed extensively: “Our people are not fond of 
coups. Our people are not that stupid. There are no coups in the history 
of Indonesia.’ 

The Indonesian government is obviously trying to strike a proper 
balance between allowing freedom of expression and containing activ- 
ities that it views as undermining its authority. How wisely it will be 
able to carry out this policy is likely to have a major impact-on the 
country’s political stability and on the future of the present regime. In 
this respect, the trial of student leaders in several Indonesian cities dur- 
ing 1979 may be doing more harm than good. Prominent student leaders 
from major institutions of higher learning received prison sentences 
during 1979, after being detained for one year or more pending trial. 

One of the most widely publicized cases was that of Herry Akhmadi, 
who ‘is 25 years old. General Chairman of the Student Council at the 
prestigious Bandung Institute of Technology i in 1977-1978, he was sen- 
tenced on September 10, 1979 to two years in prison, less the time al- 
ready spent in custody. The public prosecutor had earlier demanded a 
nine-year jail term! Herry Akhmadi was found guilty of “deliberately 
insulting the President of the Republic of Indonesia, Soeharto, and the 
MPR/DPR” (Parliament and the People’s Consultative Assembly). Sev- 
eral of the Bandung student leaders had printed their defense pleas in 
book form. The distribution of Akhmadi’s 200-page volume, entitled 
“Breaking the Shackles of the Oppression of the Indonesian People,” 
was banned on July 3, 1979 by the West Java High Prosecutor’s office, 
after being read before the Bandung District Court.1° 

The student leaders were defended by teams of distinguished law- 
yers. The trials do not seem to have created further campus disturbances, 


0 Merdeka, Jakarta, June 4, 1979, and Tempo, Jakarta, June 9, 1979. 
PE Tempo, Jakarta, July 14, 1979 and. Sinar Harapan, Jakarta, September 11, 
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although they were closely followed by thousands of students. Frequent- 
ly, the sentences were greeted by the students with derisive cheers and 
laughter. It may be that these trials are establishing the credentials of a 
new generation of national leaders just as the struggle of the 1945-1949 
period produced Indonesia’s present political elites. l 

Until now the conflict between generations manifested by these 
trials does not seem to have reached explosive proportions. Apparently 
the campuses are quiet. But the failure of the “Generation of 1945” to 
secure the respect of the “best and brightest” of their children may be 
the Achilles’ heel of the present regime. Fortunately, so far the clashes 
between students and authorities have not resulted in violence. 
' As to the relations between the elites and the masses, governmental 
policies distributed some of the proceeds of exports to the consumers by 
selling them rice, oil, and fertilizer below cost. In 1979-1980 budgeted 
subsidies amounted to Rp. 82 billion for rice, Rp. 350 billion for kero- 
sene and diesel fuel, and Rp. 82.6 billion for fertilizers. This constitutes 
14.9% of non-developmental budgetary” expenditures and 1.9% of 
GDP.11 l l 

At the new November 15, 1978 exchange rate of Rp. 625 for U.S.$1, 
the subsidies total $823 million. These welfare expenditures amount, to, 
7.3% of the 1979-1980 State Budget of $11.2 billion. They transfer. only 
$5.56 per capita, on the average, to the population. But they cause agon- 
izing debates among the managers of Indonesia’s national economy. 
First of all, the results of these subsidies in terms of income distribution 
are controversial. They seem to benefit only in part the poorest segments 
of the population, and they also divert to consumption resources that 
could be utilized for investments in the Third Five Year Development 
Plan. But the military leaders in particular believe that the subsidies 
are important for internal security. 

In the period before 1966, under the late President Soekarno, the 
country’s political elites seemed oblivious to the urgency of economic 
development, although in the most densely settled islands, Java and 
Bali, the race between population and economic growth was assuming 
Malthusian characteristics. Indonesia lost twenty years of managed 
growth until the First Five Year Plan was initiated in 1969, with pri- 
mary emphasis on rehabilitation of the severely ailing economy. 

The Third Five Year Plan, which started on April 1, 1979, is being 
implemented under vastly different circumstances. The political elites 
have become development-conscious. President Soeharto plays a major 
role in making the Indonesian nation aware of the crucial importance 
of economic development as the foundation of a “just and prosperous 
society,” which, according to him, can be achieved only after five or six 
Five Year Plans. In his 1979 Independence Day Address, President 
Soeharto stated: 


11 Anne Booth and Amina Tyabji, “Survey of Recent Developments,” Bulletin 
of gaa Economic Studies. Australian National University, Canberra, July 
1979, p. 24. 
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After 1966, we did indeed reach the decision that, in the context of 
giving substance to independence, we should put economic development 
in the first place in the scale of our national priorities. We came to that 
decision because the neglect of economic development in previous 
periods had resulted in deterioration of the life of our nation in almost 
all fields.12 


I believe that the commitment of the Indonesian elites to economic de- 
velopment is irreversible and will be the determining factor in shaping 
Indonesia’s domestic and foreign policies in the coming decades. . 

A major innovation of the Third Five Year Plan is its explicit em- 
phasis on equity. This should create over time a new climate of opinion 
in Indonesia, even though policies to achieve these objectives are not 
yet fully spelled out. The Plan stipulates that all development policies 
must be based on three main principles: (1) a more even distribution of 
the benefits of development in order to achieve social justice for the en- 
tire population; (2) a reasonably high overall growth rate; (3) healthy 
and dynamic national stability.13 Although economic analysts have ex- 
pressed doubts concerning the realism of specific plans made for the im- 
plementation of the “development trilogy,” the Third Five Year Plan 
is a major step forward. It shows that at the beginning of the fourth 
decade of their country’s independent existence, Indonesia's national 
elites are beginning to take seriously the notion that they should govern 
for the benefit of the people. l l 

Financial resources available to Indonesia are increasing dramatic- 
ally because of favorable world market conditions and frugal man- 
agement by President Soeharto and his economic aides. At the end of 
June 1979 the country’s foreign reserves had risen to $3.2 billion and 
according to Central Bank Governor Rachmat Saleh, Indonesia’s foreign 
exchange reserves stood at $4.14 billion at the end of December 1979.14 

Of course, Indonesia still faces extremely serious problems, of which 
the most difficult is how to create employment for the under-employed 
poor and new jobs for the more than six million people who will enter 
the labor force during the Third Five Year Plan. Optimism may still be 
premature, but seen in the perspective of the last thirty years, 1979 may 
well have been the best year in contemporary Indonesian history. 

It also brought to an end one of the most tragic episodes of Indo- 
nesian political life—the prolonged detention of tens of thousands of 
former members of the Communist Party of Indonesia whom the 
authorities were afraid to release but against whom no legal case could 
be made. By Christmas, all these political prisoners, including the fa- 


12 Address of State by President Soeharto before the House of the People’s 
Representatives delivered in Jakarta on August 16, 1979. 

13 Booth and Tyabji, “Survey of Recent Developments,” p. 30. i : 

14 The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd. Quarterly Economic Review of Indo- 
nesta, 3rd Quarter 1979, London, August 21, 1979, p. 2. Asian Wall Street Journal, 
January 15,1980. °>. mils T 
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mous novelist Pramoedya Ananta Toer, had been released, after 14 years 
of detention.© 

While concentrating its efforts primarily on internal development, 
the Indonesian government has also played, in low key, a constructive 
role in the international community. Together with the four other gov- 
ernments of the ASEAN group of nations, it focused its diplomatic 
efforts in 1979, at the United Nations as well as through diplomatic 
channels, on strengthening one of the basic principles on which global 
order depends—namely, that established governments should not be 
overthrown by unilateral foreign military intervention. 

At issue, in Southeast Asia, was of course the massive invasion of 
Kampuchea at the end of 1978, by Vietnamese troops with the full 
logistic and political support of the Soviet Union. It is regrettable that 
the necessity to assert firm opposition to the installation of a Vietnamese- 
controlled puppet regime in Phnom Penh has prompted Indonesia and 
the other ASEAN governments to sustain the claims of legitimacy of the 
repulsive, genocidal Khmer Rouge, whom Beijing supports for strategic 
reasons. 

There is no doubt that the Soeharto regime has no political. affini- 
ties with or sympathies for the murderous Communist extremists led by 
Pol Pot. Nor does it wish to abet China’s geopolitical interests in South- 
east Asia, which are on a collision course with the growing military as- 
sertiveness of the Soviet Union in the region. But at present Vietnam 
appears to the ASEAN leaders as the more immediate threat because of 
its military superiority over the combined forces of all ASEAN nations,1¢ 
its hegemonial ambitions, and the sobering realization that the peace- 
ful intentions asserted by Vietnamese premier Pham Van Dong and 
other emissaries of Hanoi in 1978 were deceptive. 

Whether 1980 will allow the Indonesian government and its 
ASEAN partners to resolve the unpleasant dilemma posed by the com- 
peting claims of two equally despicable Kampuchean factions remains 
to be seen. While the situation allows no easy solution, it has provided 
a significant test of the capacity of the ASEAN group to close ranks and 
act in the international arena as a well-coordinated regional entity. 

The growing solidarity of ASEAN was also manifested in the July 
1979 consultations conducted by the group’s foreign ministers in Bali 
with their American, Japanese, Australian, and other counterparts. Dur- 
ing a year that could have disrupted ASEAN because of the extremely 
difficult problems created by the flow of “boat people” from Vietnam 
into all neighboring countries, and of Cambodian and Laotian refugees 


15 David Jenkins, “Keeping a Worrying Pledge,” Far Eastern Economic Review, 
ar ee 1979, pp. 16-17, and “Freed, the Last of the Many,” ibid., January 4, 
1980, p. 15. f 

16 For details of the military balance in Southeast Asia, see Guy J. Pauker, 
Frank H. Golay, and Cynthia H. Enloe, Diversity and Development in Southeast 
Asia—-The Coming Decade, published for the 1980s Project of the Council on 
Foreign Relations (New York: McGraw Hill, 1977). 
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on land into Thailand, the ASEAN governments played a constructive 
role at the conference on refugees held in late July in Geneva under 
United Nations’ auspices. They made significant contributions, under 
very difficult circumstances, toward the solution of the major human 
tragedy caused by the ruthless policies of the Hanoi authorities. In- 
donesia’s major contribution to the resettlement of “boat people” was 
the establishment in mid-1979 of the Pulau Galang Camp for the United 
Nations High Commissioner for refugees." 

Indonesia also played a moderating role in its capacity as a mem- 
ber of OPEC until the-end of 1979 when Indonesia boosted the price 
of its crude to about $32 a barrel. Although the export price of its 
oil is increasing in line with global trends, it does not side with the more 
radical trendsetters in that group of thirteen nations and views oil strict- 
ly as a commodity, not as a potential political weapon. The same moder- 
ation was manifested in 1979 by Indonesian representatives in vari- 
ous gatherings—such as UNCTAD V, held in Manila in May 1979 
—at which the grievances of developing nations are slowly translated 
into the operative principles of a future New International Economic 
Order. i . Sas : 

Looking beyond the major international issue of the momént— 
namely, whether Vietnam can be integrated into ‘the peaceful: regional 
development of Southeast Asia—Indonesia and the other members of 
ASEAN face a number of international problems at the beginning of 
the 1980s. They must avoid involvement in-the second cold war, that 
between China and the Soviet Union, and in the resurgence of the old 
Soviet-American confrontation; they must secure from the advanced 
countries of the OECD group economic concessions that would allow 
them to achieve sustained economic growth; they must protect their 
share of foreign economic aid and investments as China becomes a ma- 
jor claimant to the same pool of available capital; they must provide 
for their internal and external security without diverting an excessive 
amount of their scarce resources to defense expenditures. Judging from 
the record of the past year, these difficult challenges are being handled 
skillfully. 2 l 


17 See David Jenkins, “The Problems of Making a Camp,” Far Eastern Economic 
Review, September 28, 1979. À 
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MALAYSIA 1979: 
A PREOCCUPATION WITH SECURITY 





Hans H. Indorf 


» 


THE EVENTS OF 1979 dictated a more explicit concern 
with national survival. Fratricide among Asian communists has at- 
tained a level of aggressiveness that makes the likelihood of a spillover 
an ominous possibility. However, where a nation is small and relatively 
weak, it becomes imperative to make an accurate assessment of threat 
in order to match minimal resources with the requirements for an effec- 
tive defense. 

Cumulatively, the impact of invasions in Kampuchea, Vietnam, and 
Afghanistan have drastically revealed the vulnerability of Malaysia and 
of its immediate neighbors. While military preparedness had always 
been measured in terms of effectiveness against internal subversion, the 
actions of the Soviet Union, China, and Vietnam raised the specter of 
external attack. l 

For a small nation, the options for potential defense are limited. 
Malaysia’s Prime Minister Datuk Hussein Onn, in his New Year’s mes- 
sage on the eve of 1980, preferred to accentuate internal development, 
paying only cursory attention to the Indochinese situation and the con- 
sequent need for modernized and expanded armed forces. His Minister 
for Home Affairs, Ghazalie Shafie, was more outspoken when he warned 
of the dangers of hegemony: the Russian variety that seeks world dom- 
ination; the Chinese variety that aims to control Asia; and the Viet- 
namese variety that strives to rule over Southeast Asia. “These over- 
lapping patterns,” he told a Singapore conference in April 1979, “har- 
bor elements of insecurity.” Yet recognizing communist designs without 
an effective antidote spells trouble, just as much as a problem neglected 
is a crisis invited. This was essentially the dilemma, and the frustration, 
of mae in 1979. 
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Threat Perception: The Indochinese Factor 


Malaysia has viewed actions in and by Vietnam, attracting extra- 
regional adversaries or protagonists, as the main determinant of possible 
future conflict. Between 1975 and the fall of 1978, when Vietnam’s Pham 
Van Dong visited Kuala Lumpur, the Malaysian government shared the 
regionally prevailing notion of a benevolent Vietnam preoccupied with 
reconstruction. There were even claims of a special relationship nur- 
tured by visits of Malaysia’s Foreign Minister, Tengku Ahmad Rithaud- 
deen. . 

These sentiments changed drastically with the conclusion of a 
Soviet-Vietnamese Friendship Treaty in November 1978, and the in- 
vasion of Kampuchea one month later. The Socialist Republic of Viet- 
nam (SRV) was now regarded as capable of aggression, of upsetting 
territorial integrity, and of stimulating new big power military align- 
ments. Malaysia was disturbed to realize that the SRV offensive against 
Kampuchea was not directed against the Khmer Rouge army but at 
total occupation.! Vietnam’s military potential exceeds that of any other . 
Southeast Asian country, or even a combination of them. Hot pursuit 
across the Thai border could affect Malaysia, and Vietnam’s acquisition 
of frigates and amphibious landing vessels broadens its geographic ca- 
pabilities. But the SRV remains economically impoverished and totally | 
dependent upon the Soviet Union. 

During a greater part of 1979, Malaysia espoused an activist. point 
of view within ASEAN, at the meeting of the nonaligned states in Ha-. 
vana, and at the United Nations. The demand was for an end to ag- 
gression and the withdrawal of Vietnamese forces. But the sterner atti- 
tudes induced by disappointment in Hanoi’s intransigence soon mel-. 
lowed. In August the Malaysian Foreign Ministry announced its con- 
tinued interest in bilateral links. In a talk on November 2, Tengku 
Rithauddeen declared that a “commitment to cooperation” and the 
“conscious avoidance of conflict” will form the basis upon which Ma- 
laysia would pursue its bilateral relations with the SRV. Ten days later, 
he announced the receipt of an invitation from Hanoi and his readiness 
to visit the country “when time permits.” On December 7, Malaysia’s 
Ambassador in Hanoi was instructed to prepare the visit, scheduled for 
January 9, 1980.2 

No doubt the agenda will include Indochinese refugees and a peace- 
ful settlement of the Kampuchean quagmire.. The influx of boat people 
from Vietnam (121,621 over a period of one year) caused serious in- 
ternal repercussions, economically and ethnically. By mid-1979, the 


1 There is an excellent but speculative essay by Goh Keng Swee, “Vietnam and 
the Big-Power Rivalry,” in Richard H. Solomon, ed., Asian Security in the 1980's 
(Santa Monica, Calif.: The Rand Corporation), November 1979, pp. 148-168. 

2 See Foreign Broadcast Information Service (FBIS), IV, August 8, 1979, p. O/1; 
November 13, 1979, p. 0/1; December-7, 1979,.p, 0/1; and January 9, 1980, pp. O/1~ 
2. Also see New ‘Straits Times, September, 18, 1979, p. 12, and Malaysian Bulletin, 
November 1979, p. 2. ` re oe ee ee . . ; 
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problem assumed crisis proportions, and the Deputy Prime Minister, 
Dr. Mahathir, made his now famous statement calling for the forced 
expulsion of all “illegal immigrants.” Aroused world opinion led to the 
Geneva conference during which Vietnam gave an assurance of a re- 
duced and better regulated exodus. Consequently, Malaysia’s intake has 
declined to less than one hundred ethnic Vietnamese per month. By 
mid-November, more than 83,000 boat people had been resettled in 22 
countries, leaving 38,932 in Malaysia. The United States continues to 
take about 3,000 refugees monthly, a number that could be increased 
depending upon the availability of processing centers in the Philippines 
and Indonesia. 

The Cambodian situation has led to some convoluted diplomatic 
gyrations. Malaysia had recognized the Democratic Government of Kam- 
-puchea under Prime Minister Pol Pot despite the enormity of his atroci- 
ties. Vietnamese armed intervention violated the principle of nonagres- 
sion and noninterference in the internal affairs of an independent coun- 
try. Defending the Pol Pot regime for a principle became an embarrass- 
ing task but was appreciated by the United Nations, which voted on 
November 15 for the withdrawal of foreign troops by a 91 to 21 vote, 
with 29 abstentions. ; 

Malaysia and its neighbors are seeking a political solution for Cam- 
bodia that would permit some vestige of self-determination, a compro- 
mise government acceptable to all factions, and the “token” removal of 
Vietnamese troops. Some impetus was given to this move by Great 
Britain, when it derecognized Pol Pot’s Democratic Kampuchea in early 
December while Malaysia continued to insist that respect for a legiti- 
mate government does not imply support for its policies. The dilemma 
was eased with the resignation of Pol Pot on December 21, and his re- 
placement by a less blemished nationalist, Khieu Samphan.* On the eve 
of Tengku Rithauddeen’s departure for Hanoi, however, Premier Pham 
Van Dong declared the situation in Kampuchea to be irreversible. But 
when the three Foreign Ministers of the Indochinese states commemo- 
rated the first anniversary of the Heng Samrin regime on January 7, 
1980, they raised the possibility of broader Southeast Asian cooperation 
by offering to respect the territorial integrity and the political systems 
of their neighbors. z 

Any threat potential emanating from the People’s Republic of 
China (PRC) has seemingly dissipated in the eyes of Malaysia. Mutual 
recognition in 1974 was followed by formal but correct relations be- 
tween the two countries. Vice Premier Deng Xiaoping’s 1978 expression 
of indirect support for Malaysia’s outlawed Communist Party had 


` 3 The data was supplied by the Malaysian Embassy in Washington, D.C, For a 
U.S. estimate, see New York Times, January 13, 1980, p. 6. — 
4Pol Pot apparently remains Commander-in-Chief. There is some favorable 
sentiment in Malaysia for an eventual return of Prince Sihanouk. See FBIS, IV, De- 
cember 21, 1979, p. O/1; Far Eastern Economic Review (FEER), January 4, 1980, 
p. 5 and ‘pp. 11-12; New York Times, January 8, 1980, p. 6. 
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alarmed Kuala Lumpur but did not prevent Hussein Onn’s’ visit to 
Beijing in 1979. The number of private excursions to China are cur- 
tailed “for security reasons.”5 However, the PRC’s limited exercise in 
“teaching -Viétnam a lesson” created a positive image, increased’ its 
credibility, and made it a consequential factor as a countervailing 
power to Vietnamese territorial. ambitions in Malaysian governen 
estimates. 

The presence of the Soviet Union in Southeast Asia has heightened 
the possibility of violent conflict. Moscow’s primary responsibility for 
Vietnam's security and economic survival'imposes a severe burden upon 
Soviet planners. Obviously, they would like their country to have a more 
permanent visibility in the area, which could also narrow the PRC’s 
options:in Southeast Asia, but at lesser cost to their system. This was 
confirmed by Hussein Onn during a September visit to the Soviet Union 
when Soviet President Leonid Brezhnev gave him “a guarantee of non- 
aggression by Vietnam.” A Soviet request for docking facilities in the 
area was politically rejected. Another affirmative gesture was made in 
November when a Soviet parliamentary delegation arrived in Kuala 
Lumpur to demonstrate that Kampuchea will remain an in-house affair. 

In early January 1980 Tengku Rithauddeen let it be known that 
Moscow favors the proposed dialogue with Hanoi as a way to deescalate 
the SRV’s military posture in Kampuchea, and to economize on its: $3 
million per day support to Vietnam, particularly since the Soviet mili- 
tary intervention in Afghanistan constitutes a new and more substantial 
drain on its resources. What security implications will arise for Malaysia 
and the rest of Southeast Asia from this massive Soviet incursion into a 
nonaligned Asian country? Quite possibly one side effect will be the 
elevation of Soviet credibility to the level of China’s for the use of armed 
force in the pursuance of their policies: It will also constitute a signal to 
Vietnam that the USSR will adhere to the terms of their friendship 
treaties, but will expect understanding and cooperation in return. No 
doubt there will eventually be a greater U.S. naval presence in the In- 
dian Ocean and perhaps a reinvigorated alliance system with security 
benefits for Malaysia. Yet rising instability among littoral countries of 
the Indian Ocean will lower the threat thresholds. Malaysia must be 
prepared to deal with escalating uncertainties. 


Threat Responses |: Bilateral Designs 


The Malaysian government does not anticipate a territorial im- 
pairment through external attack; yet the precedent of December 1941, 


5 Home Affairs Minister Ghazalie Shafie explained to Parliament that no one 
would be prevented from applying, but each application would be considered “on 
merit.” New Straits Times, October 23, 1979, p. 12. 

6 The Joint Communique and Hussein Onn’s statement can be found in Malay- 
sia (Kuala Lumpur), November 1979, pp. 1 and 3; also New Straits Times, October 
8, 1979, p. 16. Reference to the parliamentary visit is in FBIS, IV, Novemeber 23, 
1979, p. O/2. 
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when Japanese forces landed unopposed in the northeastern corner of 
the country and marched through the Peninsula in less than eight weeks, 
is still vivid in the minds of contemporary decision-makers. Nothing 
can be left to chance. Now there is more to protect than a mere colonial 
remnant of yesteryear. : 

. Thus, in 1979, more vigorously than ever before, Malaysia set itself 
the task of building constructive and predictable relationships that 
would prevent the transformation of military power into territorial ac- 
quisitions. But a requisite of sovereignty is the willingness of a nation 
to assume a defense posture that is equal to potential dangers, credible 
to all and, justifiable to those who. bear the burden of taxation. Increas- 
ing the cost of aggression could make aggression less: likely, but it does 
not necessarily prevent it. Malaysian planners are aware that a con- 
tinuing military buildup leads to fresh balances of power as well as to 
higher levels of expenditures. For this reason, a four-pronged approach 
was adopted: improvement of the national security structure, joint mili- 
tary exercises with allies, defensé commitments to front-line countries, 
and the establishment: of a ‘broader support system. 

When Malaysia’s Finance Minister, Tengku Razaleigh, introduced 
the 1980 budget in the Dewan Rakyat on October 18; he announced a 
substantial increase for the “expansion, improvement and moderniza- 
tiori” of the armed forces.” Total defense expenditures will amount to 
$1.378 billion, of which $705.3 million will be for equipment purchases 
and $672.7 million for operating expenses. However, compared to im- 
mediate defense needs, these sums are negligible. In October, Malaysia 
ordered two C-130 Hercules transport planes for $25 million, ten A-4M 
Skyhawk fighters and five F-5E Northrop fighters, probably costing an 
additional $75 million. Cheetah helicopters are on order from India, 
and ships, tanks, weapons, and ammunition are sought from other 
sources.8 The Skyhawk purchase plan foresees acquisition of another 70 
jet fighters. 

Against this background of need, the American foreign military 
sales credits appear miniscule: $7.5 million in 1979, $12 million in 1980, 
and possibly $20-25 million for 1981. In the meantime, Malaysia an- 
nounced in December the completion of a 27-mile security fence along 
the Thai border between Perlis and Kelantan, and the establishment of 
the 10th infantry brigade stationed in the border town of Kroh. This 
will be supplemented by a $651 million development of a modern air- 
base-on the northeast coast of: Malaysia. Such sudden ‘accelerated activity 
seems to indicate a lack of long-term planning, but past priorities simply 


7 The entire issue of the Néw Straits Times, October 19, 1979, is devoted to the 
budget. See p. 8 in particular for the security issue. Also see Malaysian Bulletin, 
November 1979, p. 13, for defense planning. : I ' 

8 Defense and Foreign Affairs, Digest, 12/1979, pp. 24-25; Malaysian Bulletin, 
October 1979, p. 24, regarding Skyhawks; U.S. Government, 96th Congress, lst Ses- 
sion, The International Security Act of 1979, Report to 8.584 (Washington, D.C.: 


May 1979), as well as FBIS for Malaysia section, December 8 and 27, 1979, and Jan- 
uary 2, 1980. 
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emphasized defense against guerrilla warfare rather than external attack, 

Likewise, the frequency and intensity of joint military exercises 
have increased. Such security cooperation, on a bilateral basis, includes 
exchange of intelligence, joint border patrols, officer training, and at- 
tempts to standardize logistics and armaments. They are designed to 
enhance unilateral effectiveness and involve all three branches of the 
armed forces. Partners in the exercise are other ASEAN member states 
as well as New Zealand and Australia. In order to avoid giving the ap- 
pearance of a military alliance, Malaysia pursues these joint activities 
as part of existing border agreements with Thailand and Indonesia, and 
the five-power defense pact embracing the Commonwealth. countries. 
But given the present circumstances, Thailand was singled out for a 
more comprehensive linkage. 

Repeatedly over the last few months, Datuk Hussein Onn affirmed 
Malaysia’s “support for preserving Thai sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity.” But what type of assistance, how much, and at what time? The 
specifics will invariably depend upon circumstances and a particular re- 
quest for help. Dr. Mahathir explained in November that a threat to 
Thai security would be regarded as a threat against Malaysia.. This was 
amplified by Hussein Onn in December; assistance would range from 
fuel to military hardware and even manpower.® Similar commitments 
have apparently been made by other ASEAN member states. This spirit 
of mutual cooperation is by no means all pervasive. When Home Affairs 
Minister Ghazalie Shafie discovered a Philippine patrol boat in Malay- 
sian territorial waters off the Sabah coast, he arranged to have ten 
Malaysian vessels deployed in the area “to combat piracy.” A Philippine 
request for a border agreement was rejected in the absence of a com- 
munist threat. This sentiment appears to coincide with Prime Minister 
Hussein Onn’s refusal to visit his ASEAN colleague in Manila until the 
Philippine’s claim to Sabah has been dropped. 


Threat Response ll: The ASEAN Connection 


Despite its western orientation, Malaysia’s dominant foreign policy 
stance is one of nonalignment. ‘This does not guarantee security as can 
be seen in the case of Kampuchea and Afghanistan. Self-defense and 
bilateral assurances are useful but not sufficient for a developing nation 
lacking financial resources and technical know-how. Invariably, a small 
nation will seek refuge in multilateral organizations that offer legal 
equality and the safety of numbers. For these reasons, Malaysia has been 
an enthusiastic supporter of every recent regional venture in Southeast 
Asia, whether it be ASPAC, ASA, MAPHILINDO, or, finally, the Asso- 


9 FBIS, IV, November 13, 1979, p. O/1; New Straits Times, December 13, 1979, 
p. 14. The subsequent reference to Sabah is from the Malaysian Bulletin, November 
1979, pp. 9-10 and FBIS, IV, November 19, 1979, p. O/1. 
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ciation of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN). Every Malaysian official 
is quick to emphasize the socioeconomic and cultural base of the organ- 
ization, rejecting even the slightest reference to any collective military 
schemes. Yet reality is not quite so restrictive. 

. The creation of ASEAN was the result of a convergence of political 
interests; the maintenance of the organization is an expression of po- 
litical action. Almost every ASEAN agreement refers in some way ‘to 
politico-military concerns. ‘The preamble of the 1967 Bangkok Declara- 
tion expresses the determination “to insure . . . stability and security 
from external interference in any form or manifestation.” Likewise, the 
Kuala Lumpur Declaration of 1971 reiterates “the right of every state 
. .. to lead its national existence free from outside interference.” The 
official documents of the Bali summit also make oblique reference to 
commonly shared uncertainties: Thus the Treaty of Amity and Co- 
operation calls for a strengthening of national resilience in the security 
fields (Article 11). The ASEAN Concord seeks member state cooperation 
in security matters but “on a non-ASEAN basis” (Section E).1°: Never- 
theless, neither by intent nor by capabilities can ASEAN be regarded as 
a de facto military alliance. But practices and attitudes tend to change 
under the impact of events. 

Scenarios after the invasion of Kampuchea began to include the 
unthinkable—an ASEAN collective security framework. It was openly 
discussed by Singaporeans and Filipinos but opposed by’ Malaysians, 
who prefered extra-ASEAN arrangements. Thus in November, a Malay- 
sian official had to deny publicly that the ASEAN defense ministers meet 
under ASEAN auspices; the organization has no provision for such a 
venue. More acceptable was Datuk Mokhtar Hashim’s (Malaysia’s Dep- 
uty Foreign Minister) version that defined regional resilience as the sum 
total of differing national resiliences.1 “A regional resilience represents 
an integrated capability of each country to resist any threat.” Generals 
may have fewer etymological difficulties. 

In 1979, Tengku Rithauddeen became, by rotation, Chairman of 
ASEAN’s Standing Committee. In this capacity, he called a special meet- 
ing of ASEAN’s Foreign Ministers for mid-December to discuss Viet- 
nam’‘s rejection of the UN’s Kampuchean resolution. The Final Com- 
munique of the meeting, in paragraph seven, requested that he, as Chair- 
man of the Standing Committee, visit Hanoi. This action shook ASEAN 
solidarity. The Indonesians had just been to Vietnam. Philippine Secre- 
tary Carlos Romulo preferred to stay in New York. The Singaporeans 
were reluctant, anticipating no pragmatic benefits. The SRV insisted on 
receiving Rithauddeen’ as Foreign Minister since they were unwilling to 


Ser Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Malaysia, ASEAN Documents (Kuala Lumpur, 

11 Straits. Times (Singapore), May 11, 1979, p. 12 and New Straits Times, No- 
vember 15, 1979, p. 16; Mokhtar Hashim’s speech, “ASEAN as a Factor of Stability 
in Southeast Asia,” (New York), (mimeographed), November 8, 1979, p. 7. 
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recognize ASEAN.!2 Vietnam can be expected to offer bilateral pacts of 
nonaggression, which could strain intra-ASEAN relations. Yet progress 
may be made in another direction: a regional Zone of Peace, Freedom 
and Neutrality (ZOPFAN). l i 

This concept was advanced by Malaysia in 1971, and has remained 
a cornerstone of its foreign policy although ASEAN has not been too 
successful in advancing the objective. Before ASEAN-Indochinese rela- 
tions fossilized in hostility, ZOPFAN could have provided the basis for 
a tentative rapprochement. Tengku Rithauddeen, in his departing state- 
ment when leaving Kuala Lumpur on January 9, seemed to think so. 
Security will not be found by insisting on the correctness of one side but 
most likely by the all-inclusiveness of a common denominator. U.S. As- 
sistant Secretary Holbrooke’s assertion that “we view Thailand as the 
key to ASEAN, and ASEAN as the key to Southeast Asia” lacks this flex- 
ibility despite the support he claims to have received for it in Malaysia. 
On the contrary, according to Ghazalie Shafie, Malaysia would; even re- 
ject the wider concept of a Pacific Basin Community if it meant accept- 
ing a disagreeable political price in exchange for some economic bene- 
fit.13 . 


Threat Response Ill: The Internal Dimension 


Security begins at home. A country disunited will be unable to 
counter prolonged aggression from abroad. Consequently, the Malaysian 
government’s basic premise has been to produce a prosperous and con- 
tented nation that would minimize societal deficiencies such as political 
subversion, economic dissent, and communal fanaticism. Most policies 
have been singularly successful; as a result, 1979 was free of any pro- 
found domestic upheavals. But cracks are beginning to. show in the 
fabric of self-congratulation.4 These could effect the accelerating de- 
fense effort if individual material gains do not keep pace with military 
expenditures. A diversion of funds from development projects would 
further antagonize the disaffected militants. Despite a spectacular eco- 
nomic performance, the Midterm’ Review of the Third Malaysia’ Plan 
indicated that the incidence of poverty is still 36.6% with a mean month- 
ly income of $46.60, compared to a per capita real gross national income 
for 1978 of $763. The situation is aggravated by a communal compart- 
mentalization that leaves rural Malays the most disadvantaged group 
economically. But the statistics may look brighter for 1980. The bud- 


12 The Joint Statement appeared in FBIS, IV, December 17, 1979, pp. A1-2; the 
general background can be found in New Straits Times, December 24, 1979, p. 12 
and FEER, December 28, 1979, pp. 8-9. f 

13 Holbrooke’s statement appeared as part of an interview in FEER, November 
g wo ei The Ghazalie Shafie reference is in New Straits Times, December 

> , p- 10. 

i4 For a more detailed analysis of Malaysian domestic policies, see Hans H. 
Indorf, “Malaysia in Search of Afiluence and Tolerance,” in Current History, 77:452, 
December 1979, p. 203ff. - i 
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get calls for a $9.64 billion appropriation with a $224 million tax 
cut in addition to incentives for private investment and export-oriented 
industries. Employment during 1979 grew by 3.7% and a total of 
164,800 new jobs were created; still, unemployment remains at 6%, of 
which 87% were in the 15-29 age bracket, an alarming reservoir for 
unrest. 

Communist terrorism and guerrilla activity were exceptionally low. 
Periodic incidents occurred along the Thai border and the Sarawak- 
Indonesian border in Kalimantan. In a New Year’s message of the Voice 
of the Malayan Revolution, the Communist Party of Malaya offered “to 
join hands (with the Hussein Government) and to carry out a revolution- 
ary struggle against the Soviet-Vietnamese hegemonists,” thereby demon- 
strating its Chinese orientation. Their demand for the release of po- 
litical: prisoners followed a similar request by Amnesty International,16 
which submitted its findings on political conditions in Malaysia in April 
11979. Apparently, mission members were denied permission to visit de- 
tention’ centers but still determined that there were more than 1,000 
political prisoners held under the Internal Security Act (ISA) of 1960, 
which permits detention without trial for two years, a period that can 
be extended without recourse to legal safeguards. 

-° Datuk Hussein Onn acknowledged seeing the report, but rejected 
the definition of “political” prisoners since they are all held for offenses 
committed under the Act. “The ISA is used to ensure peace,” he told a 
Malaysian law conference on October 25. “The fact that people cannot 
agree with the law does not alter the Government’s stand.” His Deputy, 
Dr. Mahathir, elaborated further before Parliament on November 23. 
According to him, the powers under the Act are executive powers. Pre- 
ventive measures are necessary because “How can we provide evidence 
when the offence has not yet been committed?” Finally, “weaknesses in 
the law should not pose difficulties in the preservation of national secur- 
ity,” the Parliamentarians were told. An issue of Asiaweek, which re- 
viewed the Amnesty International report in October, was banned in 
Malaysia. l | 

© The dynamism of events in Asia has irresistibly drawn Malaysia 
into the vortex of security. Escalating defense budgets, increasing arms 
transfers, the inequities of power balancing, and the rising strains of 

ASEAN interdependence are factors making security more tenuous and 
conflict management less tractable. 


15 Federation of Malaysia, Mid-Term Review of the Third Malaysia Plan (Kuala 
Lumpur: Government Printer, 1979), Ch. II and IV; also New Straits Times, Oc- 
tober 19, 1979,.pp. 1 and 6. í i 

_ 16 FBIS, IV, January 4, 1980, pp. O/1-3; Report of an Amnesty International 
Mission to the Federation of Malaysia (London, April 28, 1979). See also Malaysian 
Bulletin, October 1979, p. 22, and November 1979, p. 12. 
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SINGAPORE 1979: 
THE DIALECTICS: OF SURVIVAL 





Chee-Meow Seah 


The outlook for 1979 is fair, with lightning and thunder-- 

storms from time to time. But we shall make it. Let us work 

to make it another year of progress and consolidation. - 
—Premier Lee Kuan Yew'’s New Year Message.1 


.ACCORDING TO THE CHINESE lunar cycle, 1979 was the 

Year of the Goat—an animal noted for sure-footedness, tenacity, and 
the ability to survive and prosper amidst a harsh environment. In 
many ways, the island-republic of Singapore displayed many of these 
goat-like characteristics and the year could be summarized as one of con- 
tinued viability and progress notwithstanding regional vicissitudes and 
the uncertainties of the international climate. 
The concern for survival has been the major underpinning of Sing- 
apore ever since it became an island-republic in 1965. For Singapore, 
a city-state, survival has been premised on its ability to sell its range: 
of skills and services in exchange for the. wherewithals of livelihood. 
The various. developments such as accelerated industrialization, pro- 
motion of tourism, and the fostering of a financial, professional, and 
communications base, are extensions of the city-state’s logic for survival. 
Survival is thus the prime consideration. The theme that the world 
does not owe the Singaporeans a living and that they. would have to 
work for a. livelihood is accepted as a basic reality. It is a comforting 
thought that Singapore’s per capita, GNP is ranked second in Asia 
(twenty-ninth in the world?), but this prosperity cannot be taken for 


1 The Mirror, 15:3, p. 1. 

2In 1977 the GNP per capita was $6971 at current prices. If not for the adop- 
tion of the “indigenous” GNP. per capita (i.e. income of foreigners is excluded), 
Singapore’s figures would well surpass the benchmark established by the IMF for 
“developed” countries. 
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granted. Like the Japanese, Singapore is successful but vulnerable. Un- 
like the Japanese, Singapore continues to Jag behind in research and 
development, and also must contend with an extremely small spatial 
and population base, an absolute lack of mineral and other resources, 
and a location in probably one of the most turbulent spots in the world. 

The political leadership responds to the issue of survival with prag- 
matism. The People’s Action Party (PAP), the ruling party in Singapore 
for the last two decades whose top leadership has remained virtually un- 
changed, is acutely aware of the ramifications of the survival exercise. 
Foreign and domestic policies are intricately intertwined and are aimed 
at maximizing the options for survival. What is worth stressing, and 
particularly evident in the year under review, is the introduction of new 
measures that, if successful, would lay the groundwork for the survival 
exercise for the years to come. 
~e * For’a city-state, exogenous developments are beyond its control. 
This aspect is also acutely felt in Singapore. Its participation in ASEAN 
and its articulate stand on many international and regional issues is per- 
haps a reflection of the desire to shift international focus to these ad- 
verse regional developments and the hope that the collective wisdom of 
the international community could bring some semblance of sanity to 
a‘turbulent region. Even then, the response and outcome may not be 
rationally predictable, and this perhaps explains why Singapore tends 
to be both vocal and vociferous and at the same time upgrades its de- 
fense capabilities.3 i i 

Suffice it to say that the measures pursued in 1979 were a continu- 
ation of this survival exercise. However, this survival concern was not 
based on the lowest common denominator of existence. The policies 
pursued in 1979 were ostensibly of a consolidative nature and capital- 
ized on successful efforts of the past years: Undoubtedly, these measures 
would also enhance the continued success of the PAP, which has con- 
trolled all parliamentary seats since 1968. Of course, a political draw- 
back of the consolidation exercise lies in the sometimes vague distinc- 
tion between the PAP as a political organization and as a ruling insti- 
tution. Ambiguities did surface in 1979. Whether these would make the 
promotion of a-:competitive political system more difficult is not a moot 
question, for there is a tendency to identify the PAP as both a political 
organization and a ruling institution, which could work to the detri- 
ment of a competitive form of democracy based on a multi-party system. 


Domestic Developments 


_ Three major tasks of political consolidation were tackled in Sing- 
apore in-1979. A prime concern (a feature noted some years ago but 
somewhat gaining in urgency in 1979) was the question of leadership 


__ 3In the presidential address on the opening of the parliamentary session it was 
said that as the build-up of the armed forces was “practically complete, the next 
task is to improve the quality of its personnel.” Parliamentary Debates, 38:1, col. 14. 
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succession and the ability of the successor-elites to continue the tasks 
pursued by the veteran ruling elite. Among the measures initiated were 
the injection of “new blood” into key institutions such as the PAP, the 
trade union movement, and the bureaucracy. This could represent an 
ongoing exercise because a vigorous effort was also made in 1979 to re- 
verse the aging composition of parapolitical organizations such ås citi- 
zens consultative committees and the management committees of the 
community centers, The second task involved getting most of the Chi- 
nese population in Singapore tò minimizé the use ‘of dialects and to 
adopt Mandarin as the language of communication. The third series of 
measures were aimed at school children and concerned long-term stabil- 
ity. Educational reforms were initiated that sought to promote better 
use of manpower resources and the strengthening of moral education: 

-The injection of new blood into key institutions was stressed 
throughout the year. By-elections were held in February when seven 
parliamentarians (including one seat that had. been vacated by the death 
of the incumbent) were replaced through the electoral process by seven 
new PAP candidates. The party earned a decisive 71% of the votes in the 
five of the seven constituencies in which there were contests. Two senior 
bureaucrats, retiring from the bureaucracy, were appointed ministers 
upon their electoral success. A-founder member‘of the party and veteran 
unionist, Devan Nair,.was also among the seven members.: The other 
candidates had no. prior political. experience but one of them was ap- 
pointed.as senior minister of state. Another manifestation of the new 
blood policy. was the elevation of Goh Chok Tong to full ministerial 
status and his control over the newly. established Ministry:of. Trade and 
Industry. Goh incidentally was given: important panty assignments and. 
was chairman of the by-election committee. 

In the bureaucracy, the government hoped to retain a fair number 
of the top brains. Material and non-tangible incentives were revised 
while periodic evaluations of capable bureaucrats were planned to 
groom the more talented for important positions.* A committee, also 
headed by Goh, was to look into the professional services in the public 
sector. Its recommendations were announced at the end of the year and 
included measures intended to make public service employment attrac: 
tive and challenging compared to private sector employment. 

It is at the trade union level that the changes became very apparent: 
With the introduction of the cadre system.in.1978 the way was paved 
for the recruitment of “brains” with non-union background to assume 
senior positions in the National Trade Union Congress (NTUC). The 
focus in 1979 was on Lim Chee Onn, a young former bureaucrat who 
was one of the technocrats selected by the party for a political career. 
Lim, apart from his parliamentary career, was elevated to various posi- 
tions in the NTUC and was given the most powerful position as 


4 See the Presidential address, ibid., cols. 5-6. Also Far Eastern Economic Re: 
view (FEER), June 1, 1979. i 
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secretary-general of the trade union movement. It is possible that there 
was some unhappiness over this appointment, ‘especially among grass- 
roots unionists, but any dissension would have been defused by Premier 
Lee’s remarks in his May Day address when he reminded the affiliated 
unions that they must recruit top talents into their fold. This remark 
was an indirect endorsement of Lim’s position. The premier then went 
on to say that “the days when unions from their own ranks found a 
Devan Nair (Lim’s predecessor) are no longer with us. And Devan came 
from the ranks of the teachers, not the office or factory. workers.”5 The 
role of grassroots union leaders was defined as “spotting from among 
those more: talented and better éducated than themselves, those who 
have the integrity and dedication to match their ability.’ 

In an equally hard-hitting speech to the trade union movement, 
the premier in his keynote address to the NTUG seminar on the role of 
unions in the eighties reminded unionists once again of the close links 
between the NTUG and the PAP. Cross-fertilization to consolidate these 
links was mentioned—for example, having party parliamentarians act as 
advisers to unions and the selection of active unionists to contest as PAP 
candidates, However, unions should never supersede the party nor its 
leaders. As Lee commented: 


The crucial question is how to ensure that the PAP-NTUC symbiotic 
‘relationship will endure between younger leaders in -the PAP and 
NTUC. ... If the union leadership. challenges the political leadership, 
political leaders must triumph, if necessary, by changing the ground 
rules to thwart the challenge, using legislative and administrative 
powers, and when necessary, backed by the mandate of the electorate.? 


These were rather harsh words that left unanswered the question as to 
What the PAP leadership would do if the PAP-NTUC symbiosis did not 
endure or if unionists chose not to support the PAP. The possibility of 
an alternative set of political leaders emerging from the trade union 
ranks who may not share the same cause as the PAP seems impossible 
under this “set” of rules. l 
_ The consolidation exercise was promoted at the popular level with 
the “speak Mandarin, less dialects” campaign among the predominantly 
Chinese’ population. A variety of dialects, with Hokkien as the major 
one, is characteristic of Singapore's linguistic scene. Mandarin, rather 
than dialects, was taught in schools, but mostly dialects were spoken in 
the home so that the less able students tended to speak Mandarin im- 
perfectly or not at all. This problem was felt at the Ministry of Defence 
where “Hokkien-speaking platoons” had to be established to cater the 
linguistically handicapped group. 


ë The Mirror, 15:20, p. 1. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid., 15:44, p. 1. 

8 Surveys of languages spoken by bus conductors and commuters in 1979 have 
also shown the predominance of dialect-usage among those of Chinese descent. 
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The political leadership has largely diagnosed the problems per- 
taining to the proliferation of dialects. The use of dialects slows down 
the acquisition of Mandarin, and it was also found that even the dialects 
spoken were unrefined and of a low level. Concerned that the people 
should try to understand their own cultural values, the government felt 
that the Singapore Chinese would benefit considerably by concentrating 
their energies on a uniform Chinese language rather than on various 
dialects. This is a difficult task as it runs against the grain of primordial 
sentiments, even though Mandarin is the accepted common language 
among Chinese peoples. Should this exercise prove successful, Singapore’s 
effort at national consolidation would be taking a major step forward. 

The third major domestic issue was the implementation of the Goh 
Keng Swee report on education. Goh, incidentally, was transferred to 
assume the portfolio of education in addition to his other position as 
deputy prime minister. The thrust of the educational reforms was two- 
fold—i.e., streaming of students into different groupings to match their 
academic abilities and adopting different curricula to suit the pace and 
aptitudes of these students. The reforms, which also included measures 
such as administrative changes, upgrading of teaching skills, and invest- 
ments in educational technology, did provoke considerable anxiety, es- 
pecially when educational success in Singapore has been looked upon 
as the main avenue of upward mobility. The proposals in the report— 
termed by the Singapore premier as a watershed in the island-republic’s 
history—-were aimed at maximizing the potentialities of education for 
manpower development. Character-building was not neglected, for a 
subsequent report by the committee on moral education did suggest ways 
of inculcating students with worthy values. With the implementation 
of the two reports it was hoped that the students emerging from the edu- 
cational system would be rational and technologically inclined, and 
would have an abiding interest in age-old wisdoms. 


The Economic Scene 


The track record for 1979 was surprisingly good even though the 
Minister of State for Finance in his budget address pointed to the need 
for added performance. The GDP continued to grow. In the first half 
of 1979 a growth of 9.7% over the first half of 1978 was noted. Other 
indicators of growth included the volume of total trade (24.8%, higher 
than the first half of 1978) and the creation of 28,000 new jobs in the 
first half of the year. Singapore does have a vibrant economy. 

However, it was not satisfactory just to maintain economic growth. 
It is true that the problems of economic growth have changed over the 
years. The fears of massive unemployment in the 1960s have now been 
replaced with the problem of how to cope with large numbers of “guest 
workers” from as far afield as Sri Lanka and India who could create 
difficult social problems and other dislocations for the society. Indeed, 
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the policy of recruiting such workers could not go on indefinitely so a 
new. policy, tailored to Singapore’s small population base, had to be 
formulated. 

The proposed strategy adopted by the government was to discourage 
indiscriminate use of labor and to introduce mechanization and other 
methods aimed at higher productivity. The wage structure was modified. 
Apart from the payroll tax, employers in 1979 had to pay a higher 
National Wages Council supplement, an increase in their employees’ 
_ provident fund contributions, and a cess on the newly created special 
skills development fund. Lower-paid workers would thus receive a pay 
increase of over 20% in 1979 while employers would have to pay an 
additional 6% of the wage bill—4% to provident funds and 2% to a 
training cess.° 

These measures were tantamount to an ultimatum to employers to. 
economize on the use of labor (which would result in decreased need to 
import guest workers) and to use labor-saving devices. Labor-intensive 
and low value-added industries were further encouraged to relocate in 
other countries and emphasis was placed on continued upgrading of 
employees’ skills and the attraction of high value-added industries. 
Among other proposals discussed during the year were the decision to 
set up a national research body and the formulation of a research and 
development program.1° 

The results of the new wage structure were considerable. The prime 
minister in his National Day address pointed out that while the infla- 
tion rate between January and July of that year. was about 2.5%, the 
rate for the remaining part of the year would be between 3% and 4.5%. 
Wage increases could contribute in part to inflation (by increasing pur- 
chasing power and passing the added labor cost on to the consumer), 
but the effect was probably limited to between 1% and 2.5%. In the 
meantime, the pace of attracting investments would continue. The Eco- 
nomic Development Board (EDB) had $2 billion in investments in 
petrochemicals in its pipeline and had secured another $1.2 billion in 
investments likely to generate another 18,000 jobs in the next three or 
four years.!! Singapore would thus move over to the second phase of 
the industrial revolution. Dislocations and structural change would be 
inevitable. According to the deputy premier, 


The adjustment process will take some years to complete. . . . I must 
repeat that the purpose of the exercise is not to give more pay for the 
same work, much less, more pay for less work. It is more pay for better 
work and more skilled work. The adjustment process can be unpleasant 
for some, employees as well as employers. Workers may lose their jobs 


9 “Eve of National Day Message” by Dr. Goh Keng Swee in Speeches, September 
1979, 3:3, p. 16. 
10 The Mirror, 15:26, p. 1. 
Pe 11 pe Minister's National Day address to, community leaders in Speeches, 
:3, p. 4. 
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and have to be retrained for new jobs. Employers unable to adapt to 
higher labour cost will have to close down their business. In this way, 
workers will be released to industries which can employ them more. 
profitably, mainly in industrial or service processes requiring higher 
skills and more mechanisation.!2 


Foreign Policy 


The foreign policy i issues facing Singapore i in 1979 were significant. 
Vietnam’s invasion of Kampuchea, China’s invasion of Vietnam, the 
aftermath of the “boat people,” and the exodus of reftigees from Kam- 
puchea into neighboring Thailand—all these events spelled danger for 
Singapore’s political survival. 

_ Singapore’s action to neutralize these adverse. developments was 
prompt. Through its ‘participation in ASEAN, ‘Singapore consciously 
sought to mobilize ASEAN and world opinion on these’ developments. 
The foreign ministers of ASEAN met in Bangkok in January to discuss 
the implications of the Indochinese situation.and more meetings were 
held throughout the year to follow the situation. That international 
attention was riveted to the region was finally seen in the United Na- 
tions’ acceptance of the ASEAN-sponsor ed resolution. calling for the 
witlidrawal of all foreign forces from Kampuchea and the possibility of 
a political solution to the problem. 

Of the ASEAN members, Singapore probably saad the strongest 
pronouncements. It was unequivocal in its condemnation of Vietnam’s 
intentions and actions. In the foreign ministers’ meeting in January, 
Singapore’ s Rajaratnam had taken a stronger stand than had his other. 
ASEAN counterparts. Similarly, in Bali in July; Rajaratnam was ex- 
tremely vociferous in denouncing Vietnam’s “boat people” policy, say- 
ing that it was aimed at creating economic and racial havoc among the 
ASEAN countries. Rajaratnam charged that Hanoi, by menacing Thai- 
land with 180,000 troops in Kampuchea, } had declared war on ASEAN,18 
Singapore had also pointed to Vietnam as the culprit, and the premier 
of Singapore had called for trade and economic sanctions to persuade 
Vietnam to change its attitude. 

Some of the statements made by Singapore probably went beyond 
what some of the other ASEAN countries would have preferred. It is 
also true that Singapore would welcome an even tougher stand by the 
ASEAN countries on Vietnam. 

In a way, Singapore’s.concern can be explained. As mentioned earli- 
er, a prime consideration of Singapore has been to ensure its political 
survival and also its political system and value patterns. Developments 
in the Indochinese region have not been encouraging, for Vietnam has 
not been content with the task of economic reconstruction. Vietnam ap- 


12 Speeches, 3:3, pp. 16-17. ae, 
18 According to Rajaratnam, “. .. each junk load of men, women and children 
sent to our shores is a bomb to destabilise, disrupt and cause turmoil and dissension 


in the ASEAN states. This is a Una invasion to pave the way for the final 
invasion.” The Mirror, 15:29, p. 1 
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patently was seen to be more intérested in pursuing an expansionist 
program notwithstanding its pledge to respect the territorial integrity 
of néighboring countries. These developments: were thus of concern to 
Singapore since the possibilities of such expansion could not -be dis- 
counted. In view of its city-state status (and lack of a hinterland), Sing- 
apore had. long viewed the neighboring state of "Thailand as its “front- 
line 

“Secondly, there has been a onang dedine in American interest 
in the.region. While official statements frora .Washington sought to re- 
assure the Southeast Asian states, it has become-clear to‘ the Singapore 
policy-makers that American intentions and interests in Southeast Asia 
had dropped to a low level. On the other hand, the growing threat of 
the Soviet Union as a virtually unchallenged world power in the region 
became even more real and the link-up between Vietnam and the Soviet 
Union reaffirmed the imminence of the threat: 

‘Although Vietnam dominated-much of the attention of Singapore’s 
policy-makers, other foreign policy concerns. are -also of interest. Sing- 
apore continued to pressure the developed countries to abandon forms 
of ‘protectionism such.as the ICAP policy pursued by Australia. The 
“developed” countries continued to be of ‘interest to Singapore and 
various measures were initiated to strengthen ties with them in order to 
improve’ economic: links and the transfer of technology. Japan was of 
special interest to Singapore as indicated by the requests: of Singapore’s 
premier ‘for speedier transfer of technology and the establishment of a 
Japanese: Studies Department at the University of Singapore. Ina sense, 
the Japanese premier ’s pledge that assistance to China would be counter- 
balanced by assistance to ASEAN was'a further reassurance that the 
Japanese interest would not be exclusively redirected to’ thé China mar- 
ket at the expense of ASENN 


An Assessment 


The activities pursued in. 1.1979 were basically aimed towards con- 
solidation and were designed ‘to: ‘strengthen political and economic via- 
bility in response to ever-changing circumstances, Some of the measures 
were continuations of past. policies but, generally, the changes initiated 
in 1979 had considerable implications for the Ree and were rather 
bold in character. 

‘The appointment of key and talented: people to important ‘positions 
in the party-union-bureaucratic sectors was aimed at ensuring that thé 
same dynamism would be maintained with no loss of momentum. The 
premier has stated that: 


‘My problem now is not so much to solve day-to-day problems—which 

-, we have been doing for nearly 20 years—but to make sure that they (the 
- younger leaders) are solvers of ‘problems who can continue to solve 
them for the next 20 years.14 


14 FEER, February 23, 1979. 
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While the intentions are honorable, q possible outcome of the 
moves would be the further entrenchment .of a political culture that 
would remain. largely paternalistic and mandarinate in nature. Merit- 
ocracy.as a value would continue to prevail and this could have unfore- 
seen consequences. Discontent among the less ‘ ‘meritorious” but loyal 
and dedicated old guard may occur and the.competitive democratic 
spirit might be more difficult to foster. After all, dysfunctional dissent 
would not be tolerated and the entrenchment of one- party rule (even 
though via the legitimate political process) would make it even more 
difficult for other parties to find a meaningful existence. 

While the aim of the new measures to ensure continued stability 
was appreciated, the new successor-elites would no doubt be working in 
the shadow of the veteran leaders. The extent to which their talents 
would be “graded” and popularly accepted still remains an unanswered 
question. It is true that even solid supporters from the “mobilizers” 
category—as opposed to the “technocrats”-—do falter, as witnessed in 
the decision to bring to trial Phey Yew Kok, a prominent union, leader 
and a parliamentarian, for criminal breach of trust. Casualties.among 
the technocrats or the new. breed of leaders are not absent either.-The 
shortest serving parliamentarian in Singapore’s post-independence. his- 
tory (before being asked to step down) was.also one from the new group, 
while stagnation in political ranking and even downward changes of the 
ranking were also found among some of the others. Also, the veteran 
political leaders have: still found it necessary to endorse the new .party 
candidates, presumably to smoothen.the process of acceptability by the 
grassroots. 

Whether. this policy would work. in ensuring orderly leadership 
succession in “key” sectors is debatable. The prime minister has not 
talked of designating specific successors although he would like to have 
a team of such talents who would eventually sort among themselves 
their rankings and positions. While continuity could be assured with 
the present set of veteran leaders around, the extent of teamwork and 
cohesiveness among the successor-elite is.an aspect that could not be 
taken as a logical accomplishment of the consolidation exercise. Certain 
variables continue to remain outside the scope of calculations. For ex- 
ample, the basic orientation of the party has changed since its formation 
and is likely to`change even further in response to environment and 
leadership. Other questions such as the continuation of the PAP-NTUC 
‘symbiosis may become of crucial importance notwithstanding current 
attempts to institutionalize the linkages. | 

On the wider issue of political viability i in the region, it is doubtful 
that Singapore can determine the patterns of- international politics in 
the region. Troublesome regional neighbors unfortunately cannot be 
wished away. The constraints of the city- -state with its limited land, 
population, and resource base will continue to affect Singapore even 
though nationwide conscription and fostered discipline are assets. While 
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it is important for Singapore to have international opinion on its side, 
it is also true that such “opinion” is fickle and that the resolution of. 
conflicts through non-peaceful means need not necessarily work in favor 
of the righteous (assuming Singapore can claim to'be righteous). It 
may be necessary to ponder whether the Vietnamese or the Russians: 
would have designs on Singapore. Singapore, though not facing ‘the 
Indochinese problem with the same degree of immediacy as Thailand, 
is still about two jet hours from’ southern Vietnam. Thus, notwithstand-- 
ing the ‘higher level of consolidation, Singapore must still be prepared 
to deal with the basic issue of survival. DS be oa 
The’ question of promoting economic cooperation within the 
ASEAN regional framework is still fraught with problems. Singapore's 
economic structure is contrasted with that of the other ASEAN coun- 
tries, and the effects of the second industrial revolution. will merely: 
compound existing differences. Indeed, it may be necessary to ask 
whether ASEAN can provide the mechanism for economic cooperation 
without jeopardizing Singapore’s economic viability. The premier’s 
statement that Singapore might opt out of ASEAN economic cooper- 
ation (for the time being)—-and thus enable the other four to proceed 
with economic complementarity without being inhibited by the thought 
that Sifigapore would always stand to gain more from such arrange- 
ments—serves to highlight the dilemma.1¢ 
“Singapore’s economy ironically will be more closely identified with 
the developed world, more so if the second industrial revolution is suc- 
cessful.17 For example, the concept of open competition in Singapore 
would negate schemes of preferential treatment within ASEAN while 
the slowness of the neighbors to adapt to high productivity and mechan- 
ization would necessitate tariff and non-tariff barriers that would not be 
in Singapore’s interest. Thus, while it remains politically expedient to 
remain in ASEAN (and gain strength through collective solidarity), the 
economic strategy Singapore has adopted could eventually make eco- 
nomic cooperation at a regional level an even more difficult exercise. 
Singapore’s success is thus streaked with contradictions. This ‘is not 
to deny the performance ratings for 1979. The leaders did embark on 


15 Rajaratnam, in his statement’at the twelfth ASEAN ministerial meeting’ in 
Bali, said “So we in ASEAN should ask ourselves: Are we on the side of a just cause? 
If we are then we should not be afraid to stand by it, because that would be the 
winning cause. Remember, if we do not stand by the peoples of Kampuchea today, 
who will stand by us should we have to shout for help ourselves one day? And we 
may have to if we do not face to the reality of Vietnam—Vietnam not as they want 
us to see it but as they see it among themselves.” The Mirror, 15:29, p. 1. 

16 FEER, July 27, 1979. 

17 Eleven industries have been identified to form the core of Singapore’s re- 
Structured economy in the eighties. These are industries producing automotive 
components, machine tools and machinery, medical and surgical instruments, com- 
puters and computer peripheral equipment, electronic instrumentation, optical in- 
struments, photo-copying machines, precision engineering, advanced electronic com- 
ponents (including after fabrication), hydraulic and pneumatic control systems, and 
key supporting industries to these enterprises. See Straits Times, December 19; 1979.' 
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issues :of integration, economic restructuring, and’ strong advocacy of, 
Singapore’s interests in the realm of international politics. The political 
leadership has further consolidated the party through the infusion of 
new blood through the by-elections while the other key institutions were 
likewise strengthened. The ability to thrive and prosper in 1979 does 
not. necessarily mean that the path in 1980 will be smooth. The events 
in Kampuchea have not been satisfactorily resolved, the United States 
is not likely to show much interest in this region (not to mention that. 
1980 would also be the presidential election year there), the costs of fuel 
oil will continue to escalate, and recession is still a possibility not to be 
discounted. In view of the forthcoming uncertainties in 1980—the Year 
of the Monkey—Singapore will have to learn not to behave like the. 
proverbial monkey. The island-republic has to see evil, hear-evil, smell. 
evil, and continue to speak about evil. 


CHEE-MEOW SEAH is Senior Lecturer in the Political Science Department, Uni- 
versity of Singapore. 





THE PHILIPPINES 1979: 
CRACKS IN THE FORTRESS ` 


Clark Neher 


“IN EVERY COFFEE SHOP, in every corner of the city every 
day there is talk of civil war.” Thus spoke Jaime L. Cardinal Sin, Arch- 
bishop of Manila, as he exhorted Filipinos “not to remain quiet but to 
criticize so that our government can become great again.”? 

The year 1979 witnessed many such exhortations as Filipinos be- 
came more outspokenly critical of martial law government. Abuses of 
human rights, continued insurgency throughout the archipelago, cor- 
ruption, rising crime rates, and a deteriorating standard of living caused 
a growing number of Filipinos to question the necessity and efficacy of 
martial law. After President Ferdinand: Marcos himself expressed dis- 
appointment over “the return of cynicism, corruption, dishonesty, and 
self-centered selfishness,’ former Senator Jose W. Diokno, now Chair- 
man of the Civil Liberties Union of the Philippines, noted: “From Mr. 
Marcos’ own lips, we can honestly conclude that seven years of meta 
law have accomplished nothing; we are still in square one.” 


Internal Politics 


‘In the fourteenth year of his presidency and the eighth year of 
marital law, Marcos continued to rule through his powers as President, 
Prime Minister, and “transitional” leader under martial law. He exer- 
cised his powers as president under the 1935 Constitution, as Prime 
Minister under the 1973 Constitution, and as absolute martial law ruler 
under the transitory provisions of the 1973 Constitution. He enjoyed 
executive and legislative supremacy under the constitutional provision 


1 The Philippine Times, Chicago, October 29, 1979, p. 1. 
2¥Far Eastern Economic Review (FEER), October 5, 1979, p. 24. 
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that, in order to meet any exigency, he may issue the necessary decrees, 
which become the law of the land. 

The President's wife, Imelda Romualdez Marcos, retained her po- 
sitions as Governor of Metro Manila, elected member of the Interim 
National Assembly (Batasang Pambansa), and Minister of Human Set- 
tlements. Mrs. Marcos sought to enhance her credentials as the logical 
successor to her 62-year-old husband should anything happen to him, 
especially since the assassination of South Korean President Park and 
rumors ‘that Marcos had a serious kidney ailment, which had caused 
widespread discussion and demand for clarification of the succession 
issue. To improve her image as an international diplomat, Mrs. Marcos 
represented her husband abroad on various missions and addressed the 
UN General Assembly.’ In her role as Human Settlements Minister, she 
helped inaugurate development projects throughout the country. 

Members of the government’s Kilusan ng Bagong Lipunan party 
(KBL) (New Society Movement) in the Interim National Assembly urged 
the President to name Mrs. Marcos Deputy Prime Minister to resolve 
the question of succession. According to Presidential Decree 1514, the 
designated Deputy Prime Minister acts as Prime Minister in the'event 
of the death, resignation, permanent incapacity, or removal from office 
of the Prime Minister until the Assembly elects a permanent successor 
from among its members. The President’s refusal to name anyone to the — 
deputy position left the succession issue in limbo and allowed him to 
keep key groups such as the army, bureaucracy, business elites, and the 
U.S. government in line as they courted his favors. 

Criticism of martial law and the rule of the two Marcoses came from 
widely ranging groups at every level of society. The most articulate 
critics were a small number of Interim National Assemblymen, former 
Senators, Catholic Church officials, certain intellectuals and students, 
and leaders of extremist groups including the New People’s Army, which 
is the military arm of the Philippine Communist Party. The oppositions’ 
case varied from group to group but focused on one consistent theme— 
martial law must be ended immediately. ; 

In a speech before the Cebu-Mandaue Breakfast Club in early 1979 
Assemblyman Salvador Laurel summarized the position of the demo- 
cratic opposition noting that the original rationale for declaring martial 
law—i.e., a state of rebellion existed throughout the nation—was no 
longer pertinent. By the presidents own.admission the rebellion had 
been contained; therefore, Laurel argued, martial law should end im- 
mediately. Laurel noted that according to Marcos himself and his De- 


3 Teodoro Valencia, the famous pro-Marcos columnist for the Philippine Daily 
Express, in his March 13, 1979 column described Mrs. Marcos’s trip to the U.S. 
during which she signed a $100 million loan. Actually Mrs. Marcos, upon advice of 
Embassy officials, did not go to New York to sign the World Bank agreement person- 
ally and therefore avoided being served a subpoena from dissident stockholders of 
Ford Motor Co., who alleged in a suit that she had a part in bribing Henry Ford 
$2 million so that automobile firm would put up a stamping plant in the Philippines, 
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fense Secretary, Juan Ponce Enrile, peace and order had returned; the 
National Assembly met regularly; and recent elections in Mindanao 
were held without incident. Marcos had stated that the New People’s 
Army no longer threatened the life of the nation because most of its 
leadership had surrendered or had been arrested. Hence Laurel con- 
tended that martial law was no longer necessary and was being main- 
tained solely to ensure the perpetuation of Marcos’ personal power. 
Furthermore, Laurel argued, if peace and order had in fact not been 
restored, then martial law must be judged a failure and should be ended. 
The democratic opposition asserted that martial law had never 
been intended to be used as an instrument of reform; rather it was to: 
have been limited to the temporary purpose of suppressing imminent 
rebellion or insurrection or opposing an invasion. Even if reform were 
a proper reason for establishing martial law, the deteriorating standard 
of living for Filipinos in the past eight years undermined that rationale. 
Diokno, an eloquent critic, said that there was no reason to have im- 
posed martial law in the first place, and no reason to continue it: 


Martial law was never intended and cannot by its very nature be used- 
to try and solve social problems. Martial law cannot solve poverty and 
economic development, which are human centered. Martial law is au- 
thoritarian and authoritarianism assumes that the people do not know 
what is good for them.4 


Oppositionists were united in the view that election of an Interim 
National Assembly in 1978 had not brought the government closer to’ 
normalization. In June 1978, when Marcos opened the National As- 
sembly, he said: “Today we manifest in final form our shift from the 
authoritarian form to liberalism, against the trend of history which 
claims the irreversibility of the drift towards authoritarianism and ‘cen- 
tralism.”5 Marcos’ critics contended that despite his idealistic words, the 
Assembly has proved incapable of asserting even its highly circumscribed 
powers. Because the elections were fraudulently carried out, critics ques- 
tioned the very legitimacy of the Assembly. Of the 187 representatives 
elected, only 14 assemblymen (13 Pusyon Bisaya members from Cebu 
province and one from Mindanao) were opposition candidates, and even 
the 13 from Cebu split into factions, thereby ending their effectiveness 
as a coherent opposition. 

President Marcos exerted complete control over the Interim As- 
sembly’s role in governing the nation. The assembly cannot pass no- 
confidence votes against the government; it cannot repeal decrees prom- 
ulgated earlier by the President; it cannot initiate bills unless they are 
recommended by the Cabinet; it cannot ratify treaties (the President/ 
Prime Minister exercises this power); and the President can veto the 
Assembly’s legislation. 


4 Who, May 5, 1979, p. 7. 
5 Asiaweek, June 8, 1979, p. $1. 
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In 1979 the Assembly passed a series of routine bills including tax 
measures, but according to Assemblyman (and former Vice President) 
Emmanuel Pelaez, himself a member of the Kilusang ng Bagong Lipun- 
an, “the conclusion is inescapable that up to this point in time this 
Batasang Pambansa, as a legislative body, has not really played a major 
or even a significant role.” Ruben Canoy, the lone opposition Assembly- 
man from Mindanao, went further, urging the Assembly to dissolve im- 
mediately since the legislature was “a puppet parliament and a demo- 
cratic facade for an authoritarian regime.”6 

Although no single party or spokesman was recognized by all groups 
in the opposition as speaking for all, there was general agreement that 
the nation should turn to democratic rule. The democratic opposition 
was in general agreement upon a step by step formula for returning to’ 
democracy. First, martial law should: end immediately. Second, a care- 
taker. government composed of representatives designated by President. 
Marcos and the opposition with a chairman chosen by the representa- 
tives would. be ‘formed. In the event ‘of failure to agree on a chairman, 
the Chief Justice at the time martial law was declared in 1972 would 
sit as chairman. Third, the caretaker governmént would appoint such 
officials as it deemed necessary and should prepare elections for a Pres- 
ident. Fourth, within 120 days the newly elected president would call 
a convention to draft a new Constitution. The opposition, in particular 
those persons affiliated with the National Union for Democracy and 
Freedom (NUDF), argued that the 1973 Constitution was not a legiti- 
mate document because of the fraudulent nature of its ratification. 

The formula was accepted by the most prominent democratic op- 
positionists but rejected by President Marcos as unconstitutional and a 
return to the chaos of the “Old Society.” Without the President’s ap- 
proval, the proposal remained moribund. | 

In 1979 the cracks in the martial law fortress widened. However, 
President Marcos responded in ways that indicated he had no desire or 
intention to step down. He mounted a strong assault against those who 
spoke against martial law: “Let this be a fair warning to each and every- 
one, that although I would like to remove martial law, I would not 
hesitate to use the powers of martial law to neutralize the enemies of. 
the state, and these peddlers of falsehoods.”? In September, he referred 
to attacks against him as “the last convulsions of the dying Old Society,” 
and he challenged his detractors: “If they really seek battle, let them do 
so now.”’8 

In December, President Marcos announced that local- level elections 
would be held January 30, 1980. Governors, vice governors, mayors, vice, 
mayors and provincial, city, and barangay councilors, now appointed 
and controlled by Marcos himself, would be elected for the first time 


auey oe ft 


6 FEER, June 8, 1979, p. 37. 
7 Bulletin Today, March 25, 1979, p. 1. a 
8 FEER, September 14, 1979, p. 15. wk a we Se 
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since he imposed martial law. At his December 15 news conference the 
President warned that the international situation and economic crises 
were becoming worse; therefore, he said, it was necessary for the gov- 
ernment to consult, the people and to arm the nation with a popular 
mandate to be able to meet the crises.® 

Because political parties have been’ banned and political group ac- 
tivity circumscribed under martial law, potential opposition forces were 
thought to be at a disadvantage in the campaign. During the year, 
Marcos had indicated that local elections would be held in 1981. Former 
Senator Tanada stated that the surprise move was designed to deprive 
the opposition of a chance to unite and organize. Marcos lifted martial 
law sanctions against free speech for the duration of the campaign 
period but at the end of the year many oppositionists who remembered 
the fraudulent nature of the 1978 Interim Assembly elections were as- 
sessing the significance and validity of local elections held under martial 
law. 

To assure “stability and balance” in the Philippines, Marcos beefed 
up the Army Reserve Command (ARO), a citizens’ army that he envis- 
aged would eventually number 900,000 men with a fully equipped bat- 
talion in each province. At present the ARC numbers 150,000 and has 
trained more than 1,000 officers, hundreds of “weekend warriors,’ 
thousands of probationary officers, and tens of thousands of cadets. 
While its original purpose was to defend the country in case of foreign 
aggression, Marcos said that the ARC would also have to contend with 
the newer problems of subversion, infiltration, and fifth columns.!° The 
ARC has also been used as a private army for Marcos, assuring citizen 
support for his rule and acting as a counterbalance to the regular armed 
forces. 

To offset potential disloyalty in the armed forces, Marcos provided 
significant salary increases and promotions to 1,400 officers, and in- 
creased the defense budget by 14.3%. He swore in 27 new generals, 
bringing to 77 the number of generals in active service. The Philippine 
military, which has grown enormously since the imposition of martial 
law, has been criticized for corruption and abuses against the civilian 
population. Marcos ordered Defense Minister Enrile to arrest or dismiss 
errant soldiers and by October Enrile reported that 3,700 soldiers had 
been dismissed. 

Marcos also moved to defuse one of the nation’s principal internal 
problems in Mindanao where the Moro National Liberation Front 
(MNLF) waged an armed struggle against the central authorities. In an 
effort to reduce tensions in the South, Marcos held regional assembly 
elections on May 7 in two predominantly Muslim regions. He declared 
that the objective of the elections was to provide a degree of autonomy 


9 The Southeast Asia Record, „week of December 14-20, 1979, p. 1. 
"10 Ibid., p. 15. 
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and:self-rule in accordance with the provisions of the 1976 Tripoli Agree- 
.ment, signed by Marcos and MNLF representatives. However, MNLF 
supporters boycotted the election charging that the autonomy plan did 
not meet the agreement’s guidelines. Running largely unopposed, and. 
overwhelmingly supported by the region’s Christian population, the 
government-sponsored Kilusang ng Bagong Lipunan won all the elected 
‘seats for the two regional assemblies. 

On July 25 Marcos issued a decree bestowing limited autonomy on 
the two regions but with ultimate powers reserved to himself in the 
areas of defense and security, foreign relations, monetary affairs, natural 
resources, customs, and national economic, social, and educational plan- 
ning. The assemblies have-limited powers over legal agricultural, indus- 
‘trial, and commercial projects and they can plan local health and wel- 
fare programs. The President, however, retained control over regional 
matters through the Executive Committee appointed by him in both of 
the two regions. l 

As in the previous years of martial law, the September anniversary 
of Marcos’ takeover was a time for speculation on the release from prison 
of the President’s major rival, former Senator and Liberal party leader 
Benigno Aquino. Marcos granted amnesty to 1,500 detainees, but Aqui- 
‘no was not among that number. Earlier in the year, spokesmen for 
_Marcos and Aquino hinted that amnesty and exile were imminent. 
However, -Marcos changed his mind when Aquino allegedly implied 
that Marcos had been ordered by the American government to pardon 
-Aquino. Furthermore, the two sides could not agree on the precise con- 
ditions of an amnesty. In particular they could not resolve the issue of 
whether Aquino had to acknowledge guilt on charges of subversion, 
possession of illegal firearms, and murder; nor could they agree on the 
‘degree of freedom Aquino would have to speak on political questions 
if. he were released in the Philippines or if exiled to the United States. 
To mollify :critics of his regime, Marcos granted: Aquino. a 32-hour 
prison pass that allowed him and his wife to celebrate their 25th wed- 
‘ding anniversary and a 16-day pass to celebrate the Christmas holidays. 
‘At the end of the year the order of President Marcos for the house arrest 
,of Aquino was thought to-precede his release on condition that he agree 
‘to go into exile. - wages G a ae 

To infuse new ideas into his government, the President made the 
first major changes,in his.Cabinet since 1972.. However, this did not 
change the direction of his policies or the power structure in any funda- 
mental way. His appointees were technically skilled but politically weak. 
.A surprise choice was Emmanuel Pelaez, whom Marcos named as Min- 
‘ister of State.for Foreign Affairs to assist the 80-year-old Foreign Min- 
ister Carlos Romulo. Assemblyman Pelaez, a former Foreign Secretary 
and Vice President, had been critical of the weak role of the National 
Assembly. l 

Throughout the- year, ‘President Marcos ‘reminded his'critics. that 
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their speeches of opposition were implicit proof that Philippine style 
martial law was nonrepressive. He emphasized that since the military - 
did not rule, “martial law” was a misnomer and the more accurate term 
was “constitutional authoritarianism.” He argued that continued eco- 
nomic growth, land reform, and defeat of internal insurgency made a 
strong, centralized; reform-minded government essential. He scorned 
“self-interested” oppositionists who he claimed wanted to return to the 
Old Society of “exploitation and corruption,” where “democracy” was a 
facade for a semifeudal oligarchy. Moreover, he reminded his critics that 
the Philippine citizenry had legitimated his rule by overwhelmingly: 
voting in favor of numerous referenda. He argued that the fact that 
90% of the citizens voted in favor of the referenda showed that the. 
masses.of people supper ¢ the pe yernment s development and national. 
security programs. l 


Church-State Relations 


Perhaps the most stunning event of 1979 was the Catholic Church’s: 
attack on martial law. Although divided on many issues, church leaders‘ 
continued to hold a highly visible and potentially influential position - 
in the “New Society.” The church, the only major organized, nationwide” 
group that is not dominated by the government has a built-in’ audience ` 
in parishes, schools, and universities. The church pervades every level : 
of society and can compete with the government i in 1 influencing public 
opinion. ` 

As Archbishop of Manila and President of the Catholic Bishops’ 
Conference of the Philippines (CBCP), Cardinal Sin wielded decisive 
influence in 1979. In a series of public pronouncements, the Cardinal 
reiterated his policy of “critical collaboration,” in- which the. church 
accepted martial law as a necessary expedient in weeding out the evils 
in government and society, provided it was not maintained longer than 
necessary. “Critical collaboration” also meant the church reserved the . 
right to criticize state policies that are’ contrary to human ‘Tights and 
inimical to the public interest. 

Cardinal Sin defended church officials against the government claim 
that a radical Christian Left desired to overthrow the legitimate govern- 
ment. He supported priests’ involvement in the political affairs of the 
people and denied that an interest on the part of priests in the preser- 
vation of human rights is automatically equivalent to subversive ac- 
tivity that aims at overthrowing. the government. l 

The Cardinal also questioned the timing of government statements 
concerning alleged radical elements in the Church. The first such state- 
ment followed announcements that leadérs of the New People’s Army 
had been captured. In July 1979, after newspapers headlined the.sur-, 
render of Muslim rebels and the government once again raised the issue 
of Catholic radicalism, Cardinal Sin stated: 
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Maybe it was pure coincidence, but it seemed to me as though the gov- 
ernment, having restored peace and order and having thereby lost its 
justification for the continuation of the present regime, was concocting 
another threat to justify continuing that dispensation. 


In a pastoral letter that was read to parishioners throughout the 
country, the Philippine Catholic bishops attacked government corrup- 
tion, military abuses, and human rights violations. Also, the letter con- 
demned the government’s resort to violence and voiced “the bishops’ 
understanding of the people’s frustrations in the fact of the hopelessness 
of effecting needed reforms to prevent continued inequalities and viola- 
tions of human rights.” With grave concern, the bishops spoke of the 

“increasing weighing down” ‘of the poor, massive indifference to in- 
equalities, cortuption in public service, denial and frequent violation of 
basic human rights, and the use of force to preserve privileges of wealth 
and status, as well as difficulty in obtaining redress in courts.}2 

More church pressure was put on President Marcos in November, 
when the synod of the Manila Archdiocese passed a resolution urging 
an end to martial law “at the earliest possible time.” The resolution 
needed the approval of Cardinal Sin before it can.become binding, but 
his numerous calls for an end to martial law assured such approval. — 

Cardinal Sin became involved in a dispute with the First Lady when 
he was asked to give his blessing to a multi-million dollar basilica to 
house the Santo Nifio. Mrs. Marcos was the prime mover of this project, 
which she hoped would be built in time for the Pope’s visit to the 
Philippines in February 1980. In response to the First Lady’s request for 
support of the basilica, Cardinal Sin, replied with humor and sarcasm: 


As a Human Being and as a shepherd of the flock in the Archdiocese 
of Manila, my first impulse was to give the project my blessing and full 
support. But, after sober reflection, certain considerations militate 
against my giving the project my endorsement. The first of these is the 
astronomical cost of the shrine... . The bulk of the appropriations 
would come from the First Lady, whose generosity in matters such as 
these is known to everybody. Her participation will inevitably generate 
the suspicion that government funds. will be used. Considering how 
dearly we value the separation of Church and the State, how could this. 
be accepted by the people? Certainly, the money will not come from the 
First Family since President Marcos has repeatedly stated that all the 
earthly possessions of the Marcoses have been turned over to the Marcos 
Foundation, 

The people’s primary need now is for better housing and expanded 
medical and health facilities. The top priority today is for adequate 
housing for the poor and not luxurious housing for the Santo Niño. I 


41 Jaime L. Cardinal Sin, A aa and State: A Crown of Thorns,” The Philip- 
pine Times, August 13, 1979,. p. 5 
12 The Southeast Asia Record, week of September 28-October bie 1979, P 4, 
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thank the Santo Niño for not allowing me to be selfish and for thinking 
—as Mrs. Marcos constantly does—of the most pressing needs of the poor 
and the underprivileged.18 . 


President Marcos ordered work on the basilica stopped, but the 
church-state feud continued throughout the year. When Pope John Paul 
II announced he would visit the Philippines, the government spokes- 
men (including Foreign Minister Carlos Romulo) and the. newspapers 
announced that the Pope was accepting an invitation from the First 
Lady. The church then released a letter from the Vatican Secretary of 
State addressed to Cardinal Sin, saying the Pope would accept the 
church’s invitation to visit the Philippines and the Cardinal ordered 
that the Pope’s acceptance be read in all churches throughout the Phil- 
ippines. President Marcos then accepted the church view and wrote. to 
the Cardinal saying all Filipinos “are overjoyed in your success in bring- 
- ing His Hepes Pope John Paul II, to the Eppen pat 


Economy 2 


Filipinos continued to be besieged by even -higher oil prices from 
the oil-producing nations. Partially because of a 24% increase in the 
price of oil, which provides 95% of the nation’s.energy, the inflation 
rate rose to over 20% in 1979, one of the highest rates in Southeast Asia. 
The poor suffered most severely from the rising cost of living. The na- 
tional income share of the poorest 40% of the population dropped from 
11.7% to 11.2% while the top 20% increased. their share of the national 
income to 55.5% and-the wealthiest 5% of the Popa 
ter share from 24.8% to 32%.35 

- President Marcos vowed to continue the nation’s economic policy 
of asoresive productivity.” Achievement .of the goal for heavy indus- 
trial investment required borrowing large amounts of capital. However, 
the country’s foreign borrowing have been pegged to a debt-service ratio 
of 20%, of the foreign exchange earnings of the previous year.1¢ Industry 
Minister Roberto Ongpin argued that the debt ceiling unwisely curbed 
industrial development, postponed needed projects that were yearly 
growing more expensive,-and forced the Philippines to import such raw. 
materials:as steel, petro-chemicals, fertilizer, coppe and cement from 
the United States and Japan. 

_ In June 1979 the Philippines’ foreign debt was $8. 7 billion, the 
highest on record and up 21% from 1978. The International Monetary 
Fund liberalized its Porr oning A n thereby allowing ‘the Phil- 


13 is Unpublished letter from Jaime Cardinal Sin to Hermitando a Mandiinas; 
February 8, 1979. 

14 The Philippine Times, September 10, 1979, p. 1. 

15 The Philippine Times, September 3, 1979, P. 8. 

16 Asiaweek, September 28, 1979, p. 68. 
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ippines to exceed its debt limit. To repay foreign loans, Ongpin estab- 
lished an export program designed to reduce the balance of payments 
deficit, which in the first half of 1979 was $395 million compared to an 
$81 million surplus in the first half of 1978. The total external debt 
stood at one third of the GNP. 

- The annual per capita gross national product increased to $450, 
slightly above the $370 for Southeast Asia as a whole.1? This increase, 
the lowest among ASEAN nations, represented a 5.76% rate and fell 
short of the targeted 6% rate of increase. President Marcos submitted a 
$5.41 billion government budget for 1980. The increase over the 1979 
figure is 16% although the inflation rate means that there would be 
little if any real increase in government spending. 

The economic picture was bleak for most Filipinos in 1979. The 
peso was worth less than 40 centavos, relative to 1972 prices, and the 
real wages of laborers decreased further. The Food and Nutrition Re- 
search Institute of the Philippines reported that 70% of the population 
are malnourished, and 40% of all deaths are related to improper nutri- 
tion. According to the Asian Development Bank, average daily calorie 
consumption in the Philippines is the lowest in Asia.18 

In an attempt to solve a major economic problem in Manila, the 
President decreed Metro Manila an urban land reform zone. This proc- 
lamation, delivered on his 62nd birthday, September 11, was ostensibly 
designed to end land speculation and reduce land prices so that the poor 
could afford to build homes. The Ministry of Human Settlements was 
to resolve the problems of expropriation and redistribution of land. 
Marcos said that land in Manila is a monopoly of a few, resulting in 
oppressive slum conditions, and that the proclamation would bring a 
more equitable distribution of resources. 

The economic elites showed their concern with the economic situ- 
ation by sending investment capital out of the country. The outflow for 
the first four months of 1979 totaled $37.2 million—five times the out- 
flow in the same period in 1978.19 

Critics of the New Society contended that the nation’s economic 
system moved further toward oligarchy in 1979. In a four-part series in 
the Philippine Times, a group of anonymous anti-Marcos businessmen 
scrutinized the financial holdings of a small group of friends and rela- 
tions of Ferdinand and Imelda Marcos.”° Their findings indicated a new 
class of noveau riche whose wealth stems solely from their ties to the 
Marcoses, Virtually every segment of the society was shown to be dom- 
inated by an interlocking directorate. 

In November, after a series of attacks from the opposition on a 
$1.1 billion nuclear power plant being built by Westinghouse Electric 


17 Based on statistics from the Population Beterence Bureau reported in The 
Philippine Times, October 22, ae p 2. 

18 FEER, June 29, 1979, p. 5 

19 Ibid., p. 53. 

20 The Philippine Times, December 10, 17, 24, 31. 
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Corporation under contract to the National Power Corporation, Pres- 
ident Marcos decided the plant was not safe and that construction should 
cease. His decision followed the Three Mile Island incident and his 
special commission’s report that the plant could be made safe only after 
major design changes. The decision was momentous, not only because 
Marcos had staked his prestige on the successful completion of the 
project, but also because the opposition, Jed by former Senator Lorenzo 
Tanada, had criticized Marcos’ role in the project. 


Foreign Relations 


The Philippine government cosponsored the ASEAN resolution in 
the United Nations for the removal of Vietnamese troops from Kam- 
puchea. The First Lady signed an agreement with the U.N, High Com- 
missioner for Refugees for a refugee resettlement center in Bataan, and 
in July she visited China to negotiate agreements on mutual trade and 
China’s supply of oil to the Philippines. The two nations pledged to 
augment their ties, and Chairman Hua Guofeng agreed to visit the 
Philippines in 1980. ise 

The Philippines hosted the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development (UNCTAD) from May 7 to June 1. The opulent 
Philippine International Convention Center served as the main head- 
quarters and 2,000 delegates from 157 countries were housed in thirteen 
luxury hotels that had been built for the 1976 World Bank-International 
Monetary Fund Conference. Seven days before the Conference Mrs. 
Marcos ordered the construction of a Philippine International Trade 
Exhibition on reclaimed land near the Convention Center. Five pavil- 
ions worth $2.7 million were built in one week by some 7,000 laborers. 
The opulence of the setting was in striking contrast to the tone of the 
UNCTAD discussions regarding the needs of underdeveloped nations. 
No consensus emerged from the debates and few concrete proposals were 
accepted. The developed nations joined forces against the idea of a 
New International Economic Order and the underdeveloped nations 
split over trade, oil problems, and Kampuchean represeritation at the 
conference. 

On January 7, 1979 the Philippines and the United States signed 
a new Military Bases Agreement. The accord consisted of six points: 
(1) reaffirmation of Philippine sovereignty over the bases; (2) assignment 
of Philippine commanders to the bases; (3) significant reductions in the 
area of the bases (e.g., Clark air base was reduced from 129,000 acres to 
approximately 20,000 acres); (4) transfer of responsibility for perimeter 
security from U.S. to Philippine forces; (5) provision for a thorough re- 
view of the agreement every five years; and (6) assurance of unhampered 
military operations by the United States within the bases. In addition, 
the two countries agreed that the U.S. would commit about $500 million 
in military assistance to the Philippines over a period of five years. 

At first glance, the accords may appear to favor the Philippines. 
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However, most American diplomats in Manila, as well as opposition 
leaders, interpreted the agreement as an American triumph rather than 
a “triumph for the dignity of the Filipinos” as President Marcos stated 
at the turnover ceremonies on February 16, 1979. In 1976 Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger had offered Marcos $1. billion in military and 
economic aid as compensation for an agreement on bases. Marcos turned 
down the Kissinger: proposal, but accepted about half that amount in 
1979. Moreover, the provision that assures the U-S. “unhampered mili- 
tary operations involving its forces in the Philippines” reduces the 
power of the Filipino commander and gives the U.S. carte blanche to 
perform any acts it considers necessary, including the installation and 
maintenance of nuclear arms. Former Senator Jovito Salonga wrote: 


The flying of the Philippine flag is perhaps important to the feel- 
ings of Filipinos who are interested in symbolism. But the Americans 
would not mind if we got all the symbols. What the Americans want is 
the reality, and that is what they got.?1 


The Civil Liberties Union of the Philippimes pressed its case 
against the base. agreements by producing documents, including the 
privately published Defense Monitor, which state that there are U.S. 
tactical nuclear weapons in the Philippines. ‘The Civil Liberties Union 
also made public’ U.S. Navy instructions on what to do in the event of 
a nuclear weapons accident in the Philippines. Union spokesmen stated 
that, these nuclear weapons invite attack from’ nations that may be 
enemies of the United States, but not of the Philippines, and may bring 
the Philippines into disputes that do not affect Philippine interests. In 
a “worst case analysis,” the Soviet Union. could launch a first strike to 
destroy all American overseas, bases to prechide the U.S. from resorting 
to a counterattack. Thus the Philippiné bases could be a magnet .for 
nuclear attacks. When asked at his January 7, 1979 press conference 
whether there are nuclear weapons in thé bases, Marcos responded 
équivocally: “As far as the Philippines is concerned, there are none.’ 

' Other critics pointed out that the Philippines does not have 
enemies who plan to invade the nation; hence the bases have little rel- 
evance to the security needs of the country. The major security problem 
for the Philippines was said to be internal; the bases themselves provide 
insurgents with material for propaganda. The President’s daughter Imee 
Marcos, Chairman of the Kabataang Barangay (National Youth Associ- 
ation), stated, “the bases are clear spre: of our. being American stooges 
because they represent U.S, interests.”22 

‘Presidents Marcos. and Carter, however, stated that the. military 
bases were in the mutual best interests of both nations and, remained 


21 Unpublished speech delivered to the Bishop- -Businessmen Conference, Feb- 
tuary 23, 1979. l 
22 Ibid. 
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a symbol of the “special relationship” between the Philippines and the 
United States. The State Department enunciated the view that security 
concerns of the United States and the Philippines should take prece- 
dence over considerations of martial law violations of human rights. 
American strength in all of Asia was said to be tied to the retention of 
the U.S. military bases in the Philippines and the continuation of a 
stable, anticommunist Philippine government. Indeed, in 1979 the 
ASEAN alliance, Japan, and China had all expressed direct or indirect 
support of the American bases in the Philippines as a counterbalance 
to the Soviet and Vietnamese presence in Southeast Asia. 

As the year ended, the fortress and its martial law ramparts were 
besieged on many sides. Many Filipinos drew parallels between martial 
law conditions under Marcos and the fall of the Shah of Iran, President 
Samoza of Nicaragua, and the assassination of President Park in South 
Korea. In his eight years of martial law, Marcos firmly and often bril- 
liantly ruled a government that appeared impregnable, and in 1979 
there was no evidence of imminent ‘collapse of the government. But’ 
the cracks were widening. | : 


CLARK NEHER is Professor of Political Science at Northern Illinois University, 
DeKalb, Illinois.. .- 





BURMA 1979: 
REVERSING THE TREND 





William L. Scully and Frank N. Trager 


: WHILE PROPHETS OF GLOOM still apparently prevail, par-- 
ticularly among journalists covering the Burma scene, there were in-. 
creasingly favorable reports in 1979 indicating not only that substantive. 
improvements have been recorded, but also that a general reversal of 
past stagnating trends may well be materializing.! Generally improved 
economic statistics, substantial increases in foreign aid and investment, 
better relations with neighboring states, containment of the insurgent 
problem, and general political stability are but a few of those factors 
indicating an encouraging developmental outlook for Burma during the 
decade of the eighties. - 


Economy 


In a recent report, which noted significant growth in agricultural 
and manufacturing output in fiscal year 1978-1979 that ended March 
31, 1979, the International Monetary Fund suggested that the Burmese 
economy may well have arrested its downward spiral trend.? Such 
growth reportedly was attributable, in large measure, to the various 
policy liberalizations enacted by the Burmese government beginning in 
1972. In particular, the report positively noted the greater incentives to 


1 See James P. Sterba, “Burma, Long Isolationist, is Looking Abroad for Aid,” 
New York Times, June 14, 1979; Jim Browning, “Burma’s Economy May Have 
Stopped its Downward Slide, IMF Report Says,” Asian Wall Street Journal (AWS)), 
May 22, 1979; “Strengthening Burma’s Props,” Asiaweek, March 23, 1979; and Ber- 
nard Melunsky, “Government Priorities Maintain Existence of ‘Shadow Economy’,” 
The Southeast Asia Record, 7/27-8/2, 1979. 

2See Browning, “Burma’s Economy,” and Longrit Boonmark, “Food & Petrol- 
eum Exports Ahead as Burma’s Economy Perks Up,” The Southeast Asia Record, 
6/15-21, 1979. 
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increased production, the doubling of official agricultural procurement 
prices, the appearance of commercial and more efficient guidelines pro- 
viding for increased managers’ autonomy and worker incentives, and 
substantial increases in foreign government and commercial loans for 
economic development. 

The Burmese economy has always been dominated by a single crop, 
paddy. The economic well-being of the nation as a whole can be traced 
directly to the state of paddy production, rice exports, and local con- 
sumption of rice products. The state of the rice economy is dependent 
upon a variety of factors both within and outside the contro] of the 
central government in Rangoon. 

Weather and the international rice market are two constants that 
are obviously beyond the capacity of the government to influence. Other 
factors/variables are certainly within their control—i.e., policies relat- 
ing to land tenure, long and short-term agricultural credits, procure- 
ment prices, types of seed and fertilizer, water control, transportation 
efficiency, storage capacity, milling quality, and the ardor with which 
the government sells rice on the international market. Though the pad- 
dy harvest this past year was considered quite good—estimates amounted 
to approximately 10.3 million metric tons, 800,000 tons more than the 
previous year and 1.3 million tons over 1975~1976—some serious prob- 
lems still remain with the system as a whole. . 

Among the problematic areas are the following: (1) paddy yields 
per acre, though having grown recently, are still among the lowest in 
Asia; (2) procurement prices by the government, though having doubled 
recently, are considered low by most standards; (3) insufficient storage 
facilities; (4) deficient irrigation efforts;* (5) poor milling standards;® 
(6) overtaxing of milling equipment; and (7) sales on the international 
rice market.6 Nevertheless, significant, albeit slow, progress has been 
recorded in the agricultural sector. 

Foreign experts have also noted particularly favorable statistics in 
another sector of the economy, oil production. Prior to World War II, 
during which time the oil industry was utterly destroyed, Burma, which 
ranked fourteenth among oil producers, exported upwards of 6 million 
barrels of surplus crude annually and realized revenues in excess of $35 
million.? After years of vigorous, though slow, postwar rehabilitation, 


3 Though there has been expanded acreage under new high-yielding seeds, large 
doses of foreign assistance will most probably be needed in the future. 

4 Efforts to improve the irrigation system, while important, have nevertheless 
been small by most standards. 

5 Paddy is of the “small-mill” quality. Rice exports average 42% broken rice 
compared with an acceptable standard of 15%. 

6 Francis Renoir notes that “critics still bemoan the absence of any apparent 
attempt at long-term export agreements, while others fall back on the blanket 
charge of endemic incompetence.” It appears that by May 1979 virtually half of the 
rice surplus had not yet been sold. “Burma’s Rice Mountain,” Far Eastern Economic 
Review (FEER), July 6, 1979. 

TM. C. Tun, “Burma Lubricates its Oil Flow,” FEER, July 13, 1979. 
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Burma finally reached self-sufficiency in 1975-1976 and was able to ex- 
port a modest amount of oil (0.14 million barrels) the following year. 

Presently, Burma has operative 527 wells (compared with 462 in 
1977~1978 and 451 in 1976-1977) and two refineries, one at Syriam 
(near Rangoon), the other at Chauk (in the middle Irrawaddy basin), 
The problem has been moving the crude from the wells to the refineries 
as quickly as it is produced. To solve this problem the state-owned 
Myanma Oil Corporation (MOC) in 1976 initiated the construction of 
a 141-mile pipeline from the central Burma oil fields to Prome. The 
following year, the MOC began building a 145-mile pipeline from 
Prome to Syriam.® With the completion of this 286-mile, 10-inch pipe- 
line in March—April of 1979, Bure will now be able to export oil in 
greater amounts.’ 

With crude oil EEA presently averaging 30,000 barrels daily, 
overall estimates were set at 9.99 million ‘barrels in fiscal year 1978~ 
1979. With output targets for fiscal year 1979-1980 having been set at 
12 million barrels, domestic requirements of some 1] million barrels 
should easily be met, thus leaving a comfortable margin for export. ‘It 
is also likely that more reserves will be discovered in the near future. 
Though offshore exporation has not yet been resumed,!© the MOC is 
proceeding with onshore explorations in the following high priority 
areas: Irrawaddy basin (central Burma), lower Chindwin valley er 
Irrawaddy delta (south), and Ramree islands (west). 

Among the more significant economic developments of the past sev- 
eral years has been the decision by the Burmese government to seek 
foreign aid and loans. Whether this is attributable, as some analysts be- 
lieve, to economic desperation or is a “sign of political and economic 
strength”! is difficult, at the present moment, to ascertain. What can- 
not be disputed is the increasing number of foreign governmental loans 
and aid, as well as a few commercial loans, extended to Burma during 
the past several years. Among the more important transactions durog 
1943 were the following: ) 


(1) Asian Development Bank (ADB) loan of US$17 million for paddy 
development projects; 

(2) ADB concessional loan of US$14.6 million to help finance a hydro- 
electric power project in central Burma; 


8 This was accomplished with the help of a substantial loan from Chase Man- 
hattan Asia Ltd. 

9 This year the MOC, in an agreement with Mitsubishi Co. of Japan, agreed to 
supply one million barrels of crude a year initially at prevailing rates. See AWS], 
August 1,'1979. Exports will also increase with the completion of the Mann Oil Re- 
finery expected in 1981. 

10 The MOC, in October 1978, announced that operations would start “before 
the end of the year.” More than 50 foreign oil firms were approached, without suc- 
cess, with offers of production-sharing service contracts for all of Burma’s 25 off- 
shore blocs, See M. C. Tun, “Burma Lubricates its Oil Flow.” 

11 AWSJ, August 8, 1979. 
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, (8) ADB premia loan and technical assistance grant of over 
US$18 million for the Rangoon Water Supply Project; 

(4) ADB technical assistance grant for the Mandalay Water Supply 
Project; 
(5) World. Bank and IDA loan of US$35 million for a forestry devel- 
‘opment project in the east Pegu Yoma region; 
(6) UNDP technical assistance grant of US$684,400 for a rubber re- 
habilitation project in the Tenasserim region; 

. (7) Burma Aid Group promise of over US$400 million for economic 
investments, as well as technical and commodity assistance and 
soft loans; 

(8) British government loan of 2.45 million pounds for. purchase of 
generators; 
(9) Italian government agreement to construct a pig iron factory; 
. (10) Danish government loan of 90 million Danish krones for a fish- 

l ‘eries development project; 

' (11) Chinese (PRC) economic and technical assistance agreements of 
` over US$80 million for various projects; 

(12) Japanese government grants and loans in excess of 3.3 billion yen 

l for various development projects; 

(13) ‘German (FRG) government grants, capital and commodity loans 
of 81.5 million DM for various technical assistance projects; 

` (14) State-owned Paper and Chemical Indústries Corp. signed a syn- 
dicated loan of 33 million DM with a group of banks led by 
i Deutsche Bank (Asia Credit) Ltd. relating to a paper mill. 


These various agr eements are significant not only in themselves but also 
because they improve the overall balance of payments by helping to 
offset the widening trade deficit caused by increased imports. 


Foreign Relations 


During 1979 Burma’s foreign relations with its neighboring states 
generally either remained relatively stable or, as in the case of Bangla- 
desh, significantly improved. The temporary rift between Burma and 
Bangladesh,!2 caused by the massive exodus in 1978 of some 200,000 
Rohingyea’ Muslims into Bangladesh, appears-now to be settled.13 The 
repatriation program, which was being supervised by the United Na- 
tions High Commission for Refugees, appeared to be going along quite 
well. with. between five and six thousand refugees returning to Burma 
every week. Relations. between Burma and Bangladesh were further 
strengthened in 1979 with the signing of a boundary demarcation pact 
and continued discussions over border ground rules agreements and 
maritime~boundary demarcations. 


P. Sterba, “At a Cond rm Burmese Refugees, Death is Routine,” New York. Times, 
March 2, 1979; and “Return of.the Rohingyea,” -Asiaweek, March 23, 1979. 
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However, the most significant foreign policy issue of 1979 relating 
to Burma arose not in Southeast Asia but in Havana, Cuba. For the past 
twenty-five years the principle of nonalignment has been an established 
pillar of Burma’s foreign policy.14 As a founder-member of the interna- 
tional Non-Aligned Movement, Burma has consistently supported those 
efforts to sustain and improve the organization ever since the first con- 
ference was held in Belgrade in September 1961. It appears, however, 
that since the Algiers (1973) and Colombo (1976) summits, the Burmese 
have become increasingly concerned that the movement was altering its 
principles and taking sides in the Great Power conflict. In a provocative 
article, U Pe Kin, a distinguished former member of the Burmese dip- 
lomatic corps addresssed himself to the above concern: 


There were occasions when professedly nonaligned spoke more ill of the 
Western Bloc and I concede that there is substance in what Time 
Magazine (August 14, 1978) wrote: “For years the catchall international 
slogan of non-alignment often meant maligning the West and lining up 
with Moscow.” But I think that Time Magazine should concede in turn 
that it applied only to a few in the Movement. Admittedly they were 
vociferous, but to a truly non-aligned country like Burma, criticisms of 
this nature seemed exaggerated, and in fact that statement is untrue in 
respect of the Belgrade (1961), Cairo (1964), and even the Lusaka 
(1970) Summits. However, with the change in positions of. various states 
vis-a-vis the Super Powers and with the entrance into the non-aligned 
movement of certain states and Liberation Movements, so closely aligned 
to one Super Power, the statements of some of the delegates at the 
Algiers (1972) and Colombo (1976) Summits were certainly anti-West. 
Fears were expressed even then if the Movement was taking sides but 
Burma as a Founder-member clung to the hope that the Movement 
would be strong enough to maintain its true principles.15 


In fact, at the Colombo Conference, when Cuba was selected to be 
the host for the Sixth Summit, Burma noted with concern the wave of. 
apprehension that passed through the minds of several member coun- 
tries. Nevertheless, Burma went to Havana, according to Foreign Min- 
ister U Myint Maung, in the hope that the principles could be “pre- 
served and given new life.” Burma was, however, “shocked and stunned” 
not only by the highly inflammatory statements but also by the undis- 
guised maneuvering of some participants to gain their respective posi- 
tions. In a statement to the Conference, the Foreign Minister observed: 


The trend of discussions and actions we have seen so far have, however; 
deeply disappointed us. .. . The principles of the movement are not 
recognizable anymore: they are not merely dim, but they are dying. 
Differences of views and outlook are only to be expected, but the delib- 


14 The seeds of Burma's nonalignment policy may be found in the discussions 
between General Aung San and Jawaharlal Nehru in December of 1947. 
15 U Pe Kin, The Guardian (Rangoon), September 21, 1979. ` 
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erate deviation from the basic principles can only be fatal to the move- 
ment. And it is not enough for the movement to exist just in name. 
‘There are among us those who wish to uphold the principles and pre- 
serve their own and the movement’s integrity. But obviously there are 
also those who do not and deliberately destroy the movement to gain 
their own grand designs. We cannot allow ourselves to be so exploited.16 


The Burmese delegation then put forward a motion that the move- 
ment be dissolved with a resolve to begin anew. To this end, it was sug- 
gested that a committee of members be appointed to draft a new char- 
ter and to define with clarity the inviolable principles to which the 
movement shall be dedicated, the qualifications and code of conduct for 
membership and the consequences of violation, the functions and powers 
of the principal organs of the movement, and the procedures.1* 

Seeing that the Conference would reach no decision in this regard, 
the Burmese delegation withdrew from the Summit and Burma formally 
ended its participation in the movement. As a founder-member, Burma 
had no wish to see a movement “so idealistically launched to become an 
instrument that favored any particular bloc, and an instrument that 
would bring tension once more into this world.”18 An editorial in The 
Guardian expressed the same sentiments when it stated “Burma does not 
favor the systems of blocs as such and does not wish to place itself in a 
position where politically speaking it is just lined up with a particular 
group or bound to it in regard to its future activities in the field of 
foreign affairs.”19 

The direction that Burma would now take in its foreign affairs was 
outlined in the State of the Nation report issued during the fourth 
session of the People’s Assembly in Rangoon. Among other things the 
report stated that Burma would “continue to practise (its) independent 
and active foreign policy, to cultivate existing friendly relations with 
all countries, and to remain pledged to the United Nations Charter and 
to the universal principles of peace and mutual respect.”?0 


insurgency 


With a force estimated to be between ten and fifteen thousand, con- 
centrated in the area east of the Salween river in the Wa and Kokang 
states and the border area in the Kachin state in the north, the Burma 
Communist Party (BCP) is considered, by most analysts, to be the major 
security threat to the Ne Win regime. During 1979, however, BCP 
military activity appeared to be on the decline. Rather than emphasiz- 


a Kr Working People’s Daily (Rangoon), September 9, 1979. 
id. 
18U Pe Kin, The Guardian, September 21, 1979. 
19 The Guardian, September 12, 1979. 
20 Asiaweek, October 19, 1979. 
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ing the large-scale assaults that characterized its campaigns in late 1977 
and early 1978,21 the BCP seems to have returned to protracted guerrilla 
activities—i.e., “hit-and-run” tactics. Whether this is a result of a stra- 
tegy shift, perhaps to concentrate on recruitment, is difficult to ascer- 
tain. While the BCP has made some inroads in the Kachin state and 
there has been no apparent let-up in the skirmishing in the northeast 
sector, Rangoon’s strategy of “containment” of the BCP has generally 
succeeded even though it has been a major drain on the manpower of 
the Burmese state and on its developmental budget. . 
Among the major problems for the BCP has been its doctrinaire 
reputation, its failure to make inroads among the peasantry, its .rela- 
tionship with other insurgent groups, and its close ties with Beijing, 
‘Though the BCP has had a good working relationship with the four or, 
five thousand strong Kachin Independence Army (KIA) since 1976, its 
association with other insurgents has not been, that successful. Appar- 
ently, the BCP, after having entered into an agreement in 1975 with the, 
dominant separatist group in the Shan state—the Shan State Army (SSA) 
—split with the same organization in 1978.22 Further conflictual prob- 
lems with other insurgent groupings were evident in 1979. In mid-April, 
The Observer of London reported that a nine-party coalition of opposi- 
tion parties had issued a declaration entitled the Myanma National 
Covenant calling for the right of self-determination for the various 
ethnic groups within Burma. They also extended an invitation to the 
BCP to join them, with the proviso that they renounce their own sep- 
arate armed insurgency campaign. Given the doctrinaire attitude of 
the BCP it is unlikely that this will happen. Res os 
Though the BCP is decidedly pro-Beijing in its orientation and has, 
consistently opposed Soviet and North Vietnamese territorial expansion, 
public support for its struggle against the Ne Win regime has not been 
forthcoming from Beijing. This was evident in the congratulatory mes- 
sage sent to the BCP on its fortieth anniversary by the Chinese Com- 
munist Party Central Committee in August 1979. While the Soviet 
Union and Vietnam were singled out for criticism, no mention was made 
of the Ne Win regime.2* Such remarks should be contrasted with state- 
ments of the Central Committees of the Thai, Indonesian, Philippine, 
and North Kalimantan Communist Parties, which denounced the Ne 
Win regime. However, it would be incorrect to infer from the preceding 
that PRC support for the BCP is waning. More likely, it is probably a 
temporary tactical move. l Sa 


- 21 Melinda Liu, “Warlords, Rebels, and Smugglers,” FEER, August 31, 1979, 
and T.-A. Davis, “Burma’s Communists: A Waiting War,” Asiaweek, May 18, 1979. 
22 Reportedly the split occurred after the BCP refused to supply 4000 rifles for 
an SSA assault on Lashio. ; yer. 4 
23 FBIS, April 17, 1979. 
24 FBIS, August 16 and 17, 1979.. > 
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Conclusion 


While substantive improvements have been recorded this past year, 
the road ahead for Burma is not without its dangers. A rigid political 
structure dominated as it is by one man has produced a conformist 
tendency, an absence of initiative, and a resistance to change, particular- 
ly within the bureaucratic system. Such a structure, with its by-products, 
inherently is a deterrent to development. Presently, there are no indica- 
tions or prospects in this military-dominated single-party state that any 
rival could supplant the present leadership. Nevertheless, changes for 
the better have been made and past trends seemingly are being reversed. 
The road ahead is open but it is fraught with danger. 


WILLIAM L. SCULLY is Research Associate Professor, National Security Education 
Program, and Senior Research Analyst, Burma Research Project, New York Uni- 
versity. FRANK N. TRAGER is Professor of International Affairs and Director of 
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University, 
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INDIA 1979: THE PRIZE CHAIR AND 
THE PEOPLE’S SHARE—ELECTORAL 
DIVERSION AND ECONOMIC REVERSAL 





Jyotirindra Das Gupta 


JUST WHEN THE INDIAN economy urgently needed a 
concerted drive from a well-ordered polity to ensure the continuation 
of the gains made in recent years in the face of mounting problems in 
early 1979, the national leaders decided to stage a frantic struggle for 
chair, office, and instant power. Internal dislocation of the Janata Party 
led to a dramatic realignment of the national leaders in fairly fluid or- 
ganizational forms. By the middle of the year and later, the traffic of 
factions across the Janata, Janata (S), Congress (I), and Congress (U) 
parties offered a rare political education in unprincipled premierism.! 
The rapid pace of events, including the fall of Morarji Desai from 
power and the failure of two competing parties to form a government, 
leading to the dissolution of the Lok Sabha (parliament), the formation 
of a caretaker government, and the declaration of another expensive 
national election clearly indicated that the allures of office reigned su- 
preme in the upper layer of national politics. 

Meanwhile, the state of the nation was marked by a dangerous 
drift. From the second quarter of the year, a rise in prices rolled into 
a damaging inflation. Severe drought conditions dislocated agricultural 
production and rural livelihood in many states. Oil and other commodi- 
ty shortages critically affected the consumers and producers. Political 


1 Janata here stands for the party after the departure of the Bharatiya Lok Dal, 
some socialists, and the Bahuguna C.F.D. group. Since July it has been a combina- 
tion of the Congress (O), Jana Sangh, some C.F.D., and the remaining socialist 
groups. Janata (S) was the combined product of the departed groups. In September 
it was renamed the Lok Dal. The Bahuguna group withdrew and subsequently 
joined the Congress (I). Since the split in 1978, the Congress (I) stands for Indira 
Gandhi’s Congress while the other Congress (U) stands for the Congress led by 
Devaraj Urs, who became the party president in September. 
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administration remained indecisive under an uncertain political order. 
Organized protest and bargaining unsettled the economic activities in 
the industrial sector. By the end of the third quarter of the year political 
uncertainty, economic dislocation, ethnic conflict, and increasing law- 
lessness made the drama of electoral politics look like an expensive 
diversion. 

But this diversion offered a grand opportunity to those who be- 
lieved that growing distress would only prove their point. While the 
breakaway Janata (S) leaders, primarily drawn from the Lok Dal fac- 
tion of the Janata, blamed the distress on the policy process of their 
precursors, the Janata leaders were sure that the responsibility should 
be attributed to the President and the caretaker government headed by 
Charan Singh. Indira Gandhi and her Congress (I) party were confident 
that a progressive intensification of the distress merely fulfilled her 
assertion that her leadership is indispensable and irreplaceable. The 
leftist parties, led by the Communist Party (M) with increasing collab- 
oration from the Communist Party (I), explained the distress as an ex- 
pected case of bourgeois failure rooted in the class situation. 

Each group asserted that the only way to solve the problem was 
to strengthen its position in the forthcoming election. The general pub- 
lic, however, gradually learned to discount the rhetoric of mutual ac- 
cusation. A feeling of despairing cynicism engulfed the pre-election en- 
vironment, for this was the first election in which all the major con- 
testants had a record of being in national power. Words could be 
matched against their respective records of action and promises could 
be evaluated in terms of previous performance, both at the national and | 
state levels. The plain fact of life encountered by the citizens in urban 
and rural centers was that living conditions of the majority were worsen- 
ing as the excitement of the leaders armed with grand promises and 
self-fulfilling prophecy was getting more strident. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the mid-term election made more sceptics out of voters 
and observers than any preceding ones, 


End of the Janata Rule 


Twenty-eight months of Janata Party rule were characterized by 
‘weak internal cohesion among the components of the party.? As the 
most organized component, the Jana Sangh group used its advantage 
in the struggle for internal ascendancy in the party. The prime minister 
and his former Congress (O) cabinet colleagues were beholden to the 
Jana Sangh group for retaining their grip on government. Though the 
supporters of the Congress for Democracy and some socialists reluctantly 
went along with the ruling line set by this combination, their unease 
was evident. The supporters of Charan Singh openly resisted the Jana 


21 have discussed the early years of the Janata system in “The Janata Phase: 
Reorganization and Redirection in Indian Politics,” Asian Survey, XIX:4 (April 
1979), pp. 390-403. 
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Sangh-Congress (O) combination. Towards the end of 1978, Charan 
Singh called for an open coalition at the center and states. He was obvi- 
ously distressed that- no member from his Lok Dal component was 1n- 
ducted into the Janata party’s central panel for intra-party elections, At 
the level of state politics, he was extremely unhappy at the way his men 
were treated, particularly in his home state of Uttar Pradesh and in 
neighboring Haryana. His reentry into the central cabinet as Minister 
of Finance in early 1979-did not help the situation. If anything, his 
budget proposals in particular and the actions taken by his finance 
ministry in general triggered a new point of crisis for the ruling party 
and the national economy. : 

Charan Singh’s subsequent strategy was aimed at isolating the Jana 
Sangh-Congress (O) combination by reaching out to the two opposition 
Congress parties. Only a year earlier Indira Gandhi had split the Con- 
gress party into two. Despite their mutual antipathy, both Congress 
parties were united in their determination to replace the Desai govern- 
ment and they found a ready ally in Charan Singh. The Lok Sabha had 
already expelled Indira Gandhi and committed her to jail on December 
19, 1978 for breach of privilege and contempt of the House, with 279 
members voting in favor of this move, 138 members voting against, and 
39 members abstaining.’ For the first time, a:former prime minister was 
imprisoned for violating the parliamentary code by means of a parlia- 
mentary vote. She was released on December 26, 1978 because of the 
prorogation of parliament. On January 30, 1979, the Chief Election 
Commissioner declared her parliamentary seat vacant. Her son, Sanjay, 
was awarded a two-year rigorous prison term. On May 18, 1979, the 
Special Courts Bill was passed and two special courts were set up on - 
May 30 to expedite the proceedings against Mrs. Gandhi and her close 
associates. On May 31 the Gupta Commission report, otherwise known 
as the Maruti Commission Report, indicted her for exerting undue in- 
fluence;over the government machinery to promote the business interests 
of her son.* 7 , 

It was becoming increasingly clear that with a united Janata party 
in power, she and her group controlling the Congress (I) were going to 
have a hard time escaping the brunt of law and political exposure. Her 
predicament. and Charan Singh’s frantic ambition to displace the Desai 
government could use a converging strategy. The political turmoil that 
followed witnessed an open revolt against the Janata leadership, Desai’s 
resignation, his subsequent replacement in party leadership by Jagjivan 
Ram, and the Chavan Congress’ attempt and failure to form a govern- 
ment at the center. At this stage, Mrs. Gandhi’s Congress agreed to sup- 
port. Charan Singh in the formation of a government. However, his 

` 8See Asian Recorder, January 22-28, 1979. 
+See Report of the Commission of Inquiry on Maruti Affairs, Vol. 1 (text), Vol. 
a Ve ppendica, May 31, 1979, New Delhi. The Commission was set up on May 30, 
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coalition. ministry resigned on August 20 because of a sudden withdrawal. 
of Congress (I) support. On August 22, the Lok Sabba was dissolved: 
Charan Singh and his coalition ministry were asked to carry on as a 
caretaker cabinet and the country was offered its seventh election— 
giving Mrs. Gandhi, the Janata Party, and Charan Singh’s Lok Dal 
another chance to become the people’s choice. 


Preparations for the Election 


‘ Initially scheduled for December, the mid-term poll to elect 542 
members of the Lok Sabha (the actual number of seats to be contested 
is 529, since polling has been postponed in 11 constituencies in Assam 
and one in Meghalaya, and one member has been returned unopposed 
in Jammu and Kashmir) will be held in the first week of January.” More 
than 360 million voters will be eligible to vote and the state will spend 
at least 400 million rupees (nearly $50 million) to conduct this election. 
During the 1977 election, close to 2800 candidates belonging to about 
a dozen political parties spent about 1500 million rupees. This tire, 
there will be a considerable escalation of campaign expenditure because 
of rising costs and more ambitious modes of spending, including increas- 
ing use of chartered aircraft and helicoptors and expensive newspaper 
display advertisements. While the caretaker prime minister sought to 
impose a ban on company donations to political parties, collectors of 
funds from private sector companies are unlikely to take such a prohi- 
bition seriously. In fact, one investigator of political donations estimatés 
that close to 200 million rupees will flow from industrialists to the 
leading contenders in this race for the prime ministership.6 The direc: 
tion of the flow may not surprise Charan Singh, though it is expected to 
frustrate him. The Companies Act provision merely puts a premium on! 
the flow of unaccounted (black) money or encourages devious channéls 
of financing accounted business money. Besides internal financing from 
private sector industries, the prospective flow of funds from foreign. 
sources including new sources from the middle eastern countries has: 
attracted considerable attention in the public discussions of the 1979 
campaigns. The frantic race to recruit public support from Muslim re- 
ligious leaders and organizations on the part of the Congress (I), Janata, 
and Lok Dal leaders may not be limited to an interest in attracting 
Muslim votes. Building middle eastern connections for electoral financ- 
ing may be one of the special features of the 1979 campaign. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of this campaign is the’ direct 
confrontation of three prospective prime ministers. Such an open pre- 
mierist campaign conducted by the leading parties has overshadowed 


5 This section is partly based on my observation in India during the period 
covered. 

1979, "8 See oo Political Donations Business” in Business India, November 12-25, 
P- 
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other issues.” The Janata party campaign appeals to the voters in the 
name of the first ever prospect of a scheduled caste (harijan or untouch- 
able) prime minister, Jagjivan Ram. More than ideology or party, it is 
the harijan image of “Babuji” that is projected by the Janata campaign. 
For the Lok Dal, the main thrust of the campaign is directed to the 
building of an image of a peasant leader deserving to become the prime 
minister. The peasant image of “Chaudhari Sahab” has been projected 
more often than Chaudhari Charan Singh’s political ideology or effec- 
tiveness. 

While the Janata candidate offered a unique record in having 
served in every cabinet organized since independence, Charan Singh 
thrived on a projected image of rare rural compassion cast in general 
terms, although in north India this image carries with it a particular 
Jat caste overtone. The Congress (Indira or I) candidate, Indira Gandhi, 
has built her campaign on a simple and direct slogan: bring Indira and 
save India. Since the 1978 split, the Congress (I) has been led exclusively 
by her handpicked associates. The management of the campaign has 
been conducted by her family members and their friends and relatives. 
- In fact, it is Sanjay Gandhi, his wife, mother-in-law, and trusted friends 
like Kamal Nath and K. N. Rai who have supervised this campaign— 
implying a person-family-nation equation. The Congress (U), led by 
Devaraj Urs, though weakened by a pre-election traffic of members to 
the Congress (I) and its alliance with the Lok Dal, which was close to 
a point of breakdown by the end of the year, has not completely writ- 
ten off the prospect of reaching the premier’s chair. In the event the 
leading contenders are locked in an unlucky arithmetic following the 
polls, Devaraj Urs will not be entirely absent from the scene. 

With this emphasis on premierism, the political choice of the voters 
has been channeled along a tailored course. Even two weeks before the 
election, it was hard to obtain copies of the election manifestos of the 
leading contenders. Substantive issues are rarely discussed. Mrs. Gandhi 
has identified stability with her kind of rule but this time she has 
promised to stay within democratic rules. She has relied heavily on 
wooing the Muslim and scheduled caste vote. “Iron rule” has an urban 
appeal but it melts in rural areas. Her programs of poverty reduction 
carry no novel appeals and her industrial program is largely a reiter- 
ation of past convention. The Janata programs are extensions of their 
previous thesis of rural shift and decentralization. Perhaps the only 
ripple of excited programmatic discussion was provoked by Charan 
Singh’s outright rejection of what he calls the Nehruist legacy of in- 
dustrial and urban bias.8 As the credibility of the Lok Dal declined 


7 The contention of the prospective premiers has been covered in detai! in 
India Today, Sunday, and Probe India (published from New Delhi, Calcutta, and 
Allahabad, respectively) during the campaign period. 

. §8See Charan Singh, “The Social Origin of Leadership,” in Sunday, November 
18, 1979, pp. 16-21. i 
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towards the end of the year, few took these debates seriously. What re- 
mained prominent was the clash of persons, the frantic dash for social 
blocks of vote in the form of caste, sub-caste, religious and other groups, 
and the fluid traffic across party and alliance lines. By reducing the 
people’s choice to an act of choice of stars, the question of choosing be- 
tween alternative types of government and substantive programs be- 
came increasingly redundant. Considering the cost of such choice in 
money terms and also in terms of the cost of diversion from the issues 
that have increasingly affected the lives of the majority in late 1979, this 
is indeed damaging. 


Living Conditions 


Fortunately, the year began well in terms of the food situation for 
the country as a whole. In general, agricultural production in 1978- 
1979 showed a substantial increase for the second successive year? The 
total food grain output—a record 131 million tons—registered an im- 
provement of five million tons over 1977-1978. Increased output of rice 
and wheat was mainly responsible for this improvement. Record levels 
were touched by the output of some major commercial crops like jute 
and cotton. But the output of coarse grains and pulses—more relevant 
to the needs of the poorest rural population—indicated a merely mar- 
ginal improvement. 

It was favorable weather that largely contributed to the improve- 
ment in agricultural production. During 1978-1979 there was increas- 
ing use of fertilizer, improved seeds, and other inputs. Government 
agencies purchased more grain, but the disposal of grain through the 
state-controlled distribution system declined from 11.5 million tons in’ 
1977-1978 to 9.8 million tons in 1978-1979. Public sector food stocks 
by the end of June 1979 were 21.4 million tons, against 18.3 million tons 
in June 1978. Production cycles in Indian agriculture, however, are un- 
likely to bless the country with a continuity of good weather and the 
production facilities that come with it. If politicians were complacent 
because of four years of continuous increased output, the planners had 
their misgivings. Winter crops in 1979 were not expected to be blessed 
by benign weather. In fact, by the end of September, the scale of the 
year’s drought condition had caused considerable concern among pub- 
lic authorities. The drought affected 160 districts in 17 states and the 
late year estimates indicated that it would entail a loss of 12 million 
tons of foodgrains during the winter harvesting season. Since winter 
crops account for about 64% of the country’s agricultural production, 


® The evidence for this section depends on a Reserve Bank of India survey re- 
port for 1978-79 on currency and finance appearing in the Business Standard, Cal- 
cutta, December 27, 1979; various issues of Economic and Political Weekly of 1979; 
Monthly Abstract of Statistics, September 1979; and Facts for You, November- 
December 1979. 
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the decline in production in such crops as rice, maize, millet, jute, and 
cotton is likely to severely affect the economy and the living conditions 
of the poorer population in rural and urban areas. Thus a year that. 
began so well, but eventually drifted downhill, brought back the specter 
of 1965 when the loss of winter crops caused one of the most severe 
crises in recent years. S 

Compensatory action to improve the next crop and the existing 
buffer stock may yet alleviate the dangerous situation to a certain €x- 
tent. But the lack of authority of the caretaker government and above 
all the diversions of the coming election are likely tọ cost the country 
dearly. If this election campaign is characterized by the tallest rural 
promises from contending parties, each of. which wants to outbid the 
other in its concern for rural poverty reduction, then the combined 
effect of their battle for. the prime ministership would be ‘to invite a 
crisis in the living conditions of the poorer population. 

Acute distress could be observed in the poorer people’s levels ‘of 
living, particularly from the third quarter of the year. Relative price 
stability during the 23 month period from March 1977 (approximately 
the first two years of the Janata Party rule at the central level) gave way 
to a steady inflation following the budget proposals presented by Charan 
Singh’s finance ministry. The Janata party’s failure on the price front- 
was accelerated under the new caretaker. government run as a coalition 
between Charan Singh’s Lok Dal, Congress (U), and groups like the 
C.F.D. and the AIDMK. The latter two groups subsequently left the 
coalition. The precarious relation between the first two groups has 
deeply affected whatever little efficacy could be expected from a care- 
taker government. By the end of the year, these two coalition partners 
were actually opposing each other for the coming election for 88 seats 
spread over most states in the nation.!° Such a strained coalition, with- 
out the benefit of legitimate support behind its rule, naturally put a 
premium on commodity speculation unhindered by effective regulation. 

If the drift in the economy began in the second quarter of the last 
year of Janata rule, it took a severely damaging course in the last quar- 
ter of 1979. Between the end.of. February to the end of June 1979, the’ 
general index of wholesale prices rose by 10.4% while in the preceding 
23 months, since March 1977, the increase in the price index was just 
under 10%, according to`a recent report of the Reserve Bank of India.2 
However, during the week ending on December 15, 1979, wholesale 
prices went up by 1.5 points; compared with a year earlier, the index 
was higher by as much as 21.7%.2 The financial year 1979-1980, it is 
feared, may end up with an inflation rate of 25%. At least this is how 
a leading chamber of commerce has painted the picture of the immedi- 
ate economic future.1% 


10 See Indian Express, New Delhi, December 28, 1979. 

11 Business Standard, December 27, 1979. ` 

12 See Times of India, New Delhi, December 29, 1979. 

13 This report is by the Associated Chamber of Commerce and Industry of India. 
See Business Standard, October 23, 1979. 
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'. Jf the industrial scene had been encouraging during the calendar 
year 1978—the monthly ayerage general index of production was 147.8 
against 138.3 in 1977—the pace of growth strikingly slackened during 
the first half of 1979. The index of industrial production during this 
period increased at a monthly average rate of approximately 3% com- 
pared to 6.7% and 5.5% in the corresponding halves of 1977 and 1978. 
There was a general deterioration in the power situation and in trans- 
port, By the second half of 1979, the petroleum price hike and critical 
shortages in electricity generation deeply affected almost the entire coun- 
try. In some states electrical load shedding disrupted industrial sched- 
ules for many hours every day and its radiated effect could be seen in 
every aspect of economic and other activities. As the year neared its 
end, the entire industrial system in India seemed headed for a distres- 
sing degree of incoherence. 

The cumulative effect of bad weather, poor winter crops, industrial 
dislocation, and progressively ineffective government caught the nation 
and its-planners by surprise. For well over six months, the political dis- 
location of the central authority rapidly radiated disorder at the state 
level in several areas—notably the northern. states—and the double loss 
of.authority created an unprecedented climate of anxiety and specula- 
tion that was further intensified by the confusing shift of political al- 
legiances of groups and leaders during the election campaign. No won- 
der the national economy, which had experienced an encouraging aver- 
age growth rate during the preceding two years, now headed for a 
negligible, perhaps even negative, growth rate. 14 


Declared Convictions and Strategic Concessions 


Elections place a premium on buying the loyalty of public groups 
and Jarge ethnic blocs of voters. The tragedy of the mid-year upheaval 
and the subsequent political campaigns in 1979 is that the increased loss 
of authority.of the leaders led them to conclude that quick subsidies for 
buying support were crucial to the winning of votes. These subsidies 
are, of course, transfer payments from one section—usually the inar- 
ticulate poor—to the organized sector. Demands from organized groups 
representing urban labor and rural affluents were encouraged by the 
contesting party leaders who were not in power, just as the ruling 
coalition conceded many of these demands as a necessary support price 
for votes.15 The largest unions, not surprisingly, made the most sub- 
stantial gains in the process. The employees of the central government, 
railroad workers, and the postal workers squeezed their share of public 
concession, while rural notables extracted generous subsidies from the 





14 See Business Standard, December 17, 1979. 

15 For example, central government employees up to the leve! of Rs. 300 month- 
ly pay were conceded a ‘29.5% pay increase in the form of additional dearness ‘al- 
lowances with effect from August 1, 1979. A productivity linked bonus amounting 
to 25 days wages. for 1979-1980 was conceded to railway employees of permanent and 
casual tenure without explicating the specifics of productivity linkage. 
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public authorities. But the large majority of the people not represented 
by organized pressures were by-passed and at the same time made to pay 
as a result of the inflationary effect generated by the organized exchange 
between parties and pressures at the top layer of Indian politics. 

Election eve pay-offs were not unexpected. But the common capitu- 
lation of contending parties to one class of demands in a moment of 
acute national distress reveals the basic unrealism in their assertions of 
the need for national discipline, balance, priorities, etc. And if the basic 
objectives of the contending parties mean so little before the election, 
the citizens will naturally discount their credibility after the moment 
of choice is over. The nature of the contest this time, considered in the 
context of its setting of economic distress, may have substantially un- 
dermined the very foundation of democratic development. The irony of 
it all is that the contending parties are not unaware of this grim pros- 
pect. The election manifesto of the Lok Dal begins with a recognition 
of this deep cynicism in the public that may lead them to lose faith in 
the democratic system.16 But, in practice, each party blames the others 
as wreckers while advancing the role of its Jeader as the savior of the 
nation. The Congress (I) manifesto clearly says “. . . Indira Gandhi is 
the only leader who can save the country. ... No other party or leader 
can be trusted to do so.”1? This emphasis on exclusive saviors offered 
by the leading contenders in the 1980 election can be interpreted as a 
move to discount the possibility of united action across group lines in 
facing critical national problems. Paradoxically, the fragmentation of 
the contenders appears to be pushing them towards loose coalitions— 
within and across parties. Winning strategies have never been so self- 
defeating in terms of urgent national economic and organizational issues 
in India. 


Entry into the Eighties 


A careful evaluation of the closing decade would show certain en- 
couraging trends through the 1970s that continued until the dissolution 
of the Lok Sabha. In their own way, the two parties sharing the charge 
of this decade—Congress and Janata—began a process of attending to 
rural development, particularly agricultural development, the exact con- 
tribution of which cannot be clarified by conventional magnitudes. 
The gradual rural drift assured better production conditions in agricul- 
ture, striking improvement in food stocks, employment generation, pro- 
gressively increasing support systems for small and marginal farmers, 
organized command area development systems, and special programs for 
drought-prone areas. Though limited in scope, new beginnings were 
made in the sphere of rural health, the Food for Work program, and in- 


16 According to the Lok Dal Election Manifesto, 1979, “The major ills . . . are 
ai pnn; disregard for public interest, the near total absence of discipline. . . .”, 
ess ; A 

17 Indian National Congress (1) Election Manifesto, 1980, clause 25. 
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tegrated rural development projects.18 What is striking about the 1979 
election campaign is that all the contenders are more supportive of this 
rural emphasis than was conventional in the earlier decades of Indian 
politics. The Janata party has tried to take a more ardent ruralist view 
than its predecessor and in 1979 the Lok Dal leaders have tried to outbid 
it on this score. . 

Now that alternation of parties at the level of central rule has been 
a matter of fact, it is interesting to observe the continuity in the sub- 
stance of political rule, despite persistent polemical antagonism among 
the parties. In certain issue areas, even the expression of antagonism is 
mild indeed—e.g., in the field of foreign affairs. All the major parties 
attempted to demonstrate their loyalty to the principles of non-align- 
ment. The conduct of foreign affairs during the changing political lead- 
ership in 1979 remained strikingly continous. If the performance of the 
new government at the Lusaka and Havana meetings was widely criti- 
cized by the opposition, the targets of attack were forms, expressions and 
styles of representing the country rather than the substance of the poli- 
cies followed. 

The cautious response of the caretaker government to Soviet and 
Afghan leaders’ approach to India following the coup of December 27, 
1979 in Afghanistan does not mark a departure from past practice in 
most similar situations. During the election campaign, however, the 
issue of the recognition of the Vietnam-imposed government in Kam- 
puchea saw the Congress (I) party frankly favor immediate. recognition 
while the other major parties supported a policy of waiting and watch- 
ing. In general, the Janata party, the larger segment of the Lok'Dal, the 
Congress (U) leadership, and even the Communist Party of India (Marx- 
ist) have consistently maintained a position of not unnecessarily upset- 
ting a balancing approach to foreign relations. They have also pursued 
a policy of patient negotiation with the neighboring states. The Janata 
record, however, has been denounced by the Congress (I) as symptomatic 
of creeping weakness and unimaginative planning for national interest.1® 

External economic transactions of the nation proved to be mostly 
discouraging. By the second quarter of 1979, it was evident that the 
trade deficit of the country was expected to reach Rs. 30,000 million— 
nearly three times the figure for 1978. The complacency on the foreign 


18 Experiments in village-level community health schemes marked a bold step. 
The Food for Work program based on central commodity assistance to the states 
was stepped up to seek the generation of 400 million man-days of employment. in 
1978-1979 as against the previous year’s record of 39.3 million man-days employment 
created in the states covered by the program. The coverage of states was extended 
in the current year. See the Financial Express, December 18, 1978. E 
_ _ 19Commenting on the Janata party’s foreign policy, the Congress (I) manifesto 
interestingly uses the images of national “humiliation” and forsaking proven friends 
abroad. According to the Congress (I), as a result of the Janata foreign policy 
“. .. this great nation was relegated to the humiliating position of a non-entity,” 
and this policy tended “. . . to alienate the sympathy and support of friends who 
had stood by us in need.” Indian National Congress (I) Election Manifesto, 1980, 
clauses 15 and 16. 
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exchange reserve front was gradually giving way to a sense of anxiety. 
Though ‘the exports of the country rose by nearly 21% in April-July 
compared to the corresponding period in 1978, the steadily rising bill 
of imports of crude oil proved to be a frustrating factor. In addition, 
the rate of growth of exports has declined since August and the bill for 
the import of commodities other than oil, such as fertilizers, non-ferrous 
metals, edible oils, steel, and newsprint, caused grave concern. The 
simultaneous’ pressure on the foreign exchange and food reserves of the 
country tended to erode the strength of the economy built over the 
previous years. . ` a 

Probably it was in anticipation of the problems of growth in foreign 
trade because of protectionism and growing recessionary trends in the 
richer coùntries of the West that the Janata party government was en- 
couraged to sign a trade protocol with the USSR early in 1979 that en- 
tailed'a 20% increment of trade turnover. During the Soviet premier’s 
visit to the country in March, a long term agreement on cooperation in 
economic, technological, and trade fields was concluded. An augmented. 
supply of crude oil was negotiated during this visit. Earlier, in February, 
India’s external affairs minister visited China and participated in the 
first high level talks with China in eighteen years, which appeared to 
encourage the leaders to consider increasing trade between the two 
countries. 

In the course of a discussion between President Carter and India’s 
external affairs minister in April, the latter requested the U.S. to exert 
the necessary pressure to make Pakistan desist from starting a nuclear 
weapons’ race in the region. He also explored the possibility of the U.S. 
amending the non-proliferation treaty to honor the contractual obliga- 
tion of supplying enriched uranium to the Tarapur atomic power sta- 
tion. During this meeting a sub-commission was established for agricul- 
tural cooperation between the two countries under the Indo-U.S. Joint 
Commission. The Aid-India Consortium pledged in June a total aid of 
$3,000 million for 1979-1980. In general, the disbursement of gross aid 
in 1978-1979 amounted to Rs. 14,440 million, exceeding the 1977-197 
figure by Rs. 1,560 million. l 

Shared agreement on foreign affairs across party lines has been a 
reality, though it may not be openly admitted before the elections. Sim- 
ilarly, shared incapacity of the parties in power to handle explosive 
social situations has been an equally apparent phenomenon of Indian 
politics despite their mutual accusations. Communal riots have taken 
their toll under a Janata government in Bihar, a Congress (I) govern- 
ment in Andhra Pradesh, and under a CPI (M) government in West 
Bengal. Atrocities against the backward castes and classes have continued 
under ruling parties of different labels. Political utilization of social 
divisions has rarely helped the suffering social groups in such explosive 
situations. Judging by the number of bonded labor in rural areas, ac- 
cording to 4 report presented in the Lok Sabha, the Janata, Congress (I), 
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AIDMK, and the Congress (U) states revealed a similar dismal situation 
in 1979. Land reform did not make any notable stride in states ruled 
by all these parties with the exception of West Bengal under the CPI 
(M) rule. 

It remains to be seen whether the seventh national election for the 
Lok Sabha will radically alter the nature of the stewardship of the cen- 
tral power in India. Meanwhile, the country is poised to enter the new 
decade with leaders, parties, organizations, and movements that have 
demonstrated more common elements of ruling behavior than their 
rhetoric or styles of opposition would suggest. An unwritten collabor- 
ation of ruling motives and similar. performance records across parties 
would clearly indicate that no matter who wins or what coalitions 
emerge in the early eighties, the living conditions of the larger political 
public is not likely to be radically affected. The interesting lesson that 
alternation of parties in power impressed on the public by the end of 
this decade has been that the existing leadership, whether deciding to 
hang together or band along different organizational channels, will not‘ 
substantially improve the level of living of the poorer publics, unless of 
course the latter can offer critical pressure to alter the course of Indian 
politics significantly. The most constructive product of the electoral di- 
version may be the public’s emerging recognition of the substantive ir- 
relevance of the formal alternatives colorfully placed before them by the 
currently contending leaders. In that case the political lesson of the’ 
early 1980s may not be too late for those who can use it to explore’ 
genuine alternatives within the framework of democratic development. 


JYOTIRINDRA DAS GUPTA is a member of the faculty in Political Science and 
Program in Development Studies at the University of California, Berkeley. 





i . PAKISTAN 1979: 
BACK TO SQUARE ONE 





William L. Richter and W. Eric Gustafson 


THE PAST YEAR began in uncertainty over the fate of 
deposed. Prime Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, and ended in still. greater 
uncertainty over the political future of Pakistan. Early in January one 
Pakistani journalist expressed his hope that 1979 would “give us all 
that the past. year could not,” including “completion of the process of 
accountability, Islamisation of economy and education, introduction of 
Islamic jurisprudence, a sound foreign policy to ensure our security and 
integrity in the new situation in the region, general elections and return 
to a democratic system, besides many other things.’ 

` These hopes were only partially satisfied. The year instead brought 
Bhutto’s execution, a deterioration in relations with the United States, 
extended international controversy over Pakistan’s nuclear intentions, 
and increased tension with neighboring Afghanistan. Additional Islamic 
reforms were introduced, with some fanfare, but remained largely un- 
implemented. Most importantly, the long promised general elections, 
scheduled for November 17, 1979, were postponed yet again, and the 
oft-repeated pledge to return Pakistan to a democratic system remained 
unfulfilled (and perhaps unfulfillable) by year’s end. As President Zia ul 
Haq observed in his cancellation announcement, “The net result of this 
is that we are back to the position where we stood some time ago.”2 


Political Developments 


The execution of Zulfikar Ali Bhutto: in April marked the end of 
one of the longest and most traumatic legal battles in Pakistan’s history. 


1M. A. Mansuri, “Islamabad Diary: Stories that Can No Longer Be Enjoyable,” 
Overseas Weekly Dawn, January = ee p. 1. 
2 Dawn, October 18, 1979, p. 
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His December 1978 conviction for involvement in a 1974 murder was 
upheld by the Supreme Court in February. Meanwhile, the government 
continued its efforts to destroy Bhutto’s reputation as well. In addition 
to releasing the third and last of its White Papers detailing his misdeeds 
in office, the government also presented on state-operated television and 
radio a series entitled “Zulm ki Dastanein” (Tales of Oppression), which 
similarly featured Bhutto’s alleged wrongdoing: Late in March, after 
further review, the court rendered its final judgment, rejecting 4-3 the 
appeal to lift the death sentence. Despite a crescendo of pleas for clem- 
ency from world leaders, President Zia held firm to his promise to “hang 
the blighter” and sent Bhutto to the gallows in the early morning hours 
of April 4. Prior arrests of Jarge numbers of PPP supporters and effec- 
tive police and army action were able to contain public protest over 
Bhutto’s death, but violence erupted periodically during the remainder. 
of the year, including widespread student unrest in June. l 

Bhutto is still clearly a political force to reckon with even in death. 
In the countryside he is called the martyr chairman (Chair Shaheed): oy 
the chairman king (Chairman Badshah). The PPP Central Committée 
was reportedly called from a meeting at the Bhutto residence in Larkana 
to see his face clearly mirrored in the moon and his tomb is now a 
shrine for faith healing. The People’s Party has not only survived Bhut- 
to’s death, but has gained strength from his martyrdom. Led by his 
widow Nusrat and his daughter Benazir, the party demonstrated. na- 
tionwide strength in the nominally non-partisan local bodies. elections 
in September.* Although candidates were prevented from running on 
party labels, many ran as “awam ka dost” {the “people’s candidate” with 
its echo of the people’s party) or as “ap ka benazir candidate” (“your. 
matchless candidate”), with a clever use of Benazir Bhutto’s name. 

Eager not to receive its share of blame for Bhutto’s death, the 
Pakistan National Alliance withdraw from Zia’s cabinet in April and 
attempted during the remainder of the year to maintain a discrete dis- 
tance from the military regime. The PNA and several of its component 
parties continued to be plagued with divisiveness. The National Demo- 
cratic Party split in two, with the breakaway faction, under veteran 
Baluch leader Mir Ghaus Bakhsh Bizenjo, reconstituted as the Pakistan 
National Party. The new party, somewhat more leftist in orientation, 
claimed a nationwide base of support and left Sherbaz Mazari’s rump 
NDP largely confined to the Northwest Frontier Province. i 

As the November elections approached, Zia increasingly altered :the 


3 White Paper on the Performance of the Bhutto Regime (Islamabad: Govern- 
ment of Pakistan, January 1979; 4 vols.); Overseas Weekly Dawn, January 20, 1979, 
pp- 4-5. Bhutto’s reply to the first two White Papers was smuggled out of Pakistan 
and published in India as Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, “If I Am Assassinated ...,” (Néw 
Delhi: Vikas, 1979}, and in an edited version in the United States as “The Pakistan 
Papers,” Executive Intelligence Review, (Supplement, January 1979). ot a 

4 See Benazir Bhutto’s comments in Dawn, September 22, 1979; p. 1, and those 
of General Tikka Khan in Dawn, October 3, 1979, p. 12, both noting the pro-PPP 
“mood of the people” demonstrated in the local government polls. 
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ground rules under which they would be conducted. He had already (in 
1978) decreed that Muslims and non-Muslims would vote in separate 
electorates, a reform largely advocated by the fundamentalist Jamaat-i- 
Islami. Despite objections, he declared in February that the elections 
to: municipal councils and other local bodies would be non-partisan and 
would be held before the November polls. Equally objectionable was 
his later announcement that the general elections would utilize a sys- 
tem of ‘proportional representation. Finally, on August 30, he muddied 
the waters still further by promulgating an ordinance that amended 
the:1962 Political Parties Act by requiring parties (1) to register with 
the Election Commission; (2) to submit an accounting of the sources of 
their funds, and be subject to audit by the Election Commission; (3) to 
publish’ a formal manifesto; and (4) to hold annual elections of party 
officers.. The.Election Commission could cancel registration not only for 
failure to comply with these regulations, but also for “propagation of 
-any:.opinions.or. acting. in any manner prejudicial to the ideology of 
Pakistan.or the sovereignty, integrity or security of Pakistan,” or of 
views “defaming. or ridiculing the Judiciary or Armed: Forces.® 
Widespread criticism of these reforms, delays in implementation, 
and non-compliance by the major parties made the holding of the 
elections: an increasingly untenable option. Besides, the. PPP’s demon- 
strated grass-roots strength left Zia with the same political conundrum 
that had forced the postponement of the October 1977 elections: how 
to hold “free and fair” elections. to reestablish civilian rule, yet exclude 
the PPP and others unacceptable to the military. Zia argued in his Oc- 
tober 16 postponement speech, Se 


The main need.of this country is an Islamic, democratic and stable 
government for- which elections for the sake. of elections have no mean- 
n... ing. The elections must yield positive results and from positive results I 
~ ,” mean that the country should get a government which, while adhering 

_ to the ideology of Pakistan, should be able to guarantee stability at least 
‘' for some time so that the country can be put on the road to progress. 


‘The cancellation: of: the elections ‘was accompanied by a tightening of 
military control. “Martial law will now’ be ‘enforced as martial law,” 
Zia’ declared as he banned all political parties, sealed their offices and 
5 Overseas Weekly Dawn, September 8, 1979, p. 5. Tae Oe si 
_- 6Dawn, October 18, 1979, p. 10. Reprinted in Pakistan. Affairs, November 1, 
1979, p. 1. Zia had ‘been hinting for some time`that the elections might have to be 
postponed again. He said in Lahore on September 23, for instance, that. his govern- 
ment .would only hold. elections after he was convinced that the future elected: gov- 
ernment would safeguard national integrity. and.enforce.the “Islamic System” in ‘the 
country. “He was of the opinion: that in Pakistan sovereignty, did: not belong to the 
people, nor had: the country. come into being for providing ‘Roti, Kapra aur Makan’ 
[Food, Shelter, and .Clothing—a popular PPP-electoral slogan]. Here the ‘sovereignty 
belongs to Almighty Allah and we are all His servants.” Nisar Osmani, “Polls ‘only 
when Enforcement of Islamic System Assured,” Dawn, September 24,°1979, pe 1. 
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froze their assets, banned all political meetings and processions, andi ‘Im: 
posed strict censorship on all communications media. . Ci, 

In the wake of the postponement, official emphasis has-been on. four 
priorities outlined in Zia’s October 16 speech: Islamization, expansion 
of production and exports, controlling prices, and weeding :out corrup- 
tion, “Profiteers” and “hoarders” have been arrested and.subjected to 
public flogging and rigorous imprisonment. Zia~has also: announced. 
intended land reforms and a purge of the bureaucracy. ‘teos. i 

Large blank spaces, representing censored materjals, which: previ- 
ously could be found only in avowedly leftist publications ‘like the 
Lahore weekly Viewpoint, now are regular features of standard: dailies 
like Dawn.” Some popular dailies, like the Morning News of Karachi, 
have been banned, and Salamat. Ali, Pakistani correspondent for the 
Far Eastern Economic Review, was arrested and sentenced to a-year in. 
prison for “putting out false stories, . . . presenting an alarming picture 
of the situation in Pakistan, and taps) hatred between the people of 
various provinces of the country.”8 

Despite all this, Zia continues to reassure his countrymen that his 
“faith in democracy remains unimpaired” and that “necessary steps will 
be taken at the appropriate time for the restoration of the democratic 
process.”® How long this might take is known by no one, including 
General Zia. “Whether it takes six months, two years, or five years,” he 
told a Rawalpindi audience on November 21, he “did not want to in- 
volve the Armed Forces in running the Government for a long time.”!° 


Islamization 


As announced at the end of 1978, in February Pakistan introduced 
a system of Islamic courts, designed to test whether existing laws are 
Islamic. Also introduced was a new set of Shariat laws defining punish- 
ment for the crimes of drinking, gazf (false witness), zina (adultery), and. 
theft. There was instant activity before the new courts, which will add 
further uncertainty to political maneuverings. All sorts of things are 
being challenged, including the death penalty under the Pakistan Penal 
Code, the Political Parties Act, and Sind’s urban-rural quota system in 
the recruitment of government servants. Retired Supreme Court Justice 


7A rough content analysis of Dawn during the period from late October digouet 
early December shows that about half of the newspaper’s issues had been censored 
with an average of two censored items totalling approximately thirty column- 
centimeters (twelve column-inches) per censored issue, One-quarter of the censored 
items are letters to the editor. 

8 Dawn, November 26, 1979, p. 

% Dawn, October 18, 1979, p. 10. tt should be noted that the supposed Constitu- 
tional legitimacy of the present regime, announced in the Supreme Court's decision 
on Mrs. Bhutto's petition in November 1977, rests on the now twice-broken promise 
to hold elections. 

10 Dawn, November 22, 1979, p. 10. 
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Badiuzzaman Kaikaus has filed a major case, which he is arguing him- 
self before the Shariat Bench of the Lahore High Court, challenging the 
entire concept of representative democracy. He argues that what is per- 
mitted under Islamic law is an amir (ruler) and a shura, an assembly of 
dignitaries that is not representative in the Western sense. He argues 
that it is not necessary to ascertain the consent of the general public 
about the amir; according to Dawn. on November 14, he said that “the 
rule.of people’s representation was not there in the Holy Quran.” 

`- These same themes are ominously echoed in General Zia’s sporadic 
comments’on the need for a “new political system.” In mid-October he 
appointed a twelve-member committee of scholars, jurists, ulema, and 
others “to formulate recommendations about the structure of an Islamic 
democratic government.” Pakistan, he stressed, “was created in the name 
of Islam and in Islam there was no provision for Western-type elec- 
tions.”"42 
“ “The Shia sect continues to be tense about the Islamization drive. 
They have insisted that they should be regulated by the figah-i-Jafartya, 
a body of personal law specifically for Shias, and that in interpreting the 
Quran and the Sunnah, the fiqah-i-Jafariya should be treated on a par 
with the other four recognized schools of legal thought in Islam. The 
drive by the Shias ‘led to the resignation of a Shia leader from the Islamic 
Ideology Council, and a later meeting with Zia, but apparently no action 
along the lines they had requested. The majority Sunni community 
sometimes seems to regard the Shia demands as a nuisance. For-a period 
many news stories appeared urging sectarian harmony, which seems to 
be a code phrase for “Shias keep quiet.” 


The Economy 


`~ The performance of the private sector‘as a whole continues to im- 
prove—export performance in particular. After years of near-zero growth, 
exports in 1978-1979 increased by 30% and remain buoyant in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Imports, however, also continue to rise at their estab- 
lished fast clip, leading to an immense balance-of-payments deficit, to 
be made worse by the latest round of oil price increases in late 1979. 
As Dawn noted on August 13, “Pakistan’s net foreign debt stands at the 
mind-boggling figure of $7.4 billion; this comes to almost 40% of 
the country’s gross national product.” Debt service payments during the 
seven years prior to 1977-1978 averaged 17.2% of foreign exchange 
earnings, and an even higher proportion of export earnings. The expiry 
of moratoria on debt service payments has increased the figure still fur- 
ther, from 29% of export earnings in 1977-1978 to approximately 40% 
the following year. ` = 


11 “National Scene: New Political Order,” Viewpoint, 5:12 (October 28, 1979), 
p. 11. See “Zia May Evolve New Political System,” Dawn, December 9, 1979, p. 1. 
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: The government has covered the deficit by drawing down foreign’ 
exchange reserves, which stood equal to only a few weeks’ imports at 
year end. The Aid to Pakistan Consortium refused a new rescheduling 
of debt without a considerable decrease in food subsidies and—reportedly 
—a devaluation of the rupee. Since the previous round of rescheduling 
had temporarily reduced Pakistan’s obligations for debt repayment by 
about half, the end of the happy interlude may cause the government 
substantial trouble. Yet no open moves to curb imports seem apparent, 
although of course the good wheat crop will help. In December the 
government predicted a doubling of domestic petroleum output within 
the year, which will also help. Pakistan’s petroleum imports for the 
current year were predicted at nearly a billion dollars before the recent 
round of price increases. 

The major prop to the balance of payments continues to bes remit- 
tances of Pakistani workers abroad; they now account for almost half of. 
foreign-exchange earnings.!2 Pakistan could be in much worse trouble 
if remittances began to fall, or if the Gulf states restricted the employ- 
ment of Pakistanis. Some of the Gulf states are reported nervous about: 
the presence of large numbers of Muslims to whom the proletarian and 
pan-Islamic aspects of Ayatollah Khomeini’s appeal might be inflam- 
matory. Labor migration has served as a major safety-valve for Pakistani 
unemployment, and the return of any substantial number of workers 
could. be politically disastrous. Pakistan's increased dependénce upon: 
the oil-rich Arab states, for financial assistance as well as for employ- 
ment and petroleum, led one observer to suggest that “General Zia has 
about as much independence as the Mayor of Cleveland.” 

The budget in June brought major incréases in the prices of con- 
sumer ‘necessities. Criticism was widespread and sharp. Khurshid Ah- 
med, former Deputy Chairman of the Planning Commission, deliv- 
ered to the government a report urging reversal of some of the in- 
creases, but little was done, and the agitation died down. Pakistan was 
under pressure from the IMF to reduce deficit finance, which for July 
and August had already exceeded the budgeted total for the entire fiscal 
year. Much of the deficit results from subsidies on consumer items, run- 
ning upwards of six billion rupees. Increasing the price of necessities 
will increase the rate of inflation, but that is now much lower than in 
the Bhutto years.18 

Zia seems unwilling or unable to undo the grosser make of the 
Bhutto regime. The inefficient Cotton Export Corporation had its mo- 
nopoly confirmed, although whom this pleased is unclear. Although 
only 15 of the 54 nationalized industries were able to run at a profit 
Soni 1972 to 1977, and had combined net losses of Rs 320 million, in 


12 The best public som maty of guesses and estimates is “Home Remittances,” 
Pakistan ‘Economist, September 1, 1979, pp. 13-32. 

13 For recent summaries, see Salamat Ali, “Zia’s Mounting Financial Troubles,” 
Far Eastern Economic Review, November 23, 1979 and the summary of the Annual 
Report of the State Bank of Pakistan, in Dawn, December 6, 1979. 
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November Zia announced the government’s refusal to consider any 
major initiative towards denationalization, stating that it would be 
done on a case-by-case basis. Apparently there is pressure from labor, 
which fears that private management would squeeze out the fat in staf- 
fing, which is considerable. Newly vested bureaucratic interests also play 
their role. 


Foreign Affairs 


Relations with the United States’ dominated the scene in foreign 
affairs for much of the year. During the early part of 1979 it became’ 
clear that Pakistan was accumulating materials and equipment through 
clandestine channels that would permit it to build a nuclear device. 
Public disclosure of the facts led to cancellation of American non-food 
aid in April, only a few days after Bhutto’s execution. The timing of 
the announcement was unfortunate. According to State Department 
sources, it had no relation to the execution, but was forced by a leak to 
the press and the mandatory provisions of the Symington amendment. 
(Aid had been stopped in 1978 because of the reprocessing plant deal 
with the French, then had been resumed in the interim, but with only 
a few million dollars’ worth of additional aid granted.) By mid-summer, 
the story of Pakistan’s “Islamic Bomb” circulated widely in the western’ 
media and short-lived rumors of possible American sabotage plans 
added further to the tension.1# : 

From Pakistan’s perspective, the American non-proliferation posi- 
tion represents an unfair double standard. “Many of the Western Powers 
appear to get alarmed only when the risk of nuclear proliferation os- 
tensibly comes from Pakistan or one of the independent-minded Muslim 
countries. The same apprehensions do not apply to Israel and South 
Africa or even India all of whose nuclear programs seem to enjoy tacit 
Western sympathy and approval.”!5 The visit of a Congressional dele- 


14 The story appeared in the London weekly Eight Days, June 23, 1973, and then 
was picked up by the broadcast media. CBS ran a three-part series on the subject. 
A New York Times article reported that the Pakistan Defense Production Board. was 
building its uranium enrichment plant (using a gas centrifuge system) at Kahuta, 
about 25 miles southeast of Islamabad. It also noted that the Carter Administration 
had put together an interagency task force under State Department official Gerard 
Smith to frame alternatives for curbing or slowing the program, including consider- 
ation of economic sanctions and sabotage. Richard Burt, “U.S. Will Press Pakistan 
to Halt A-Arms Project,” New York Times, August 12, 1979, pp. 1, 13. Despite 
prompt denials of such considerations, the story received wide international circu- 
lation and Pakistan reacted with emplacement of antiaircraft defenses around the 
facilities. See Alex Brummer, “U.S. Attempts to Block N-Arms for Pakistan,” The 
Guardian (London), August 13, 1979, quoted in The Scanner, 7:16 (August 20- 
September 2, 1979), p. 2295; Richard K. Betts, “Incentives for Nuclear Weapons: 
India, Pakistan, Iran,” Asian Survey, 19:11 (November 1979), p. 1063, footnote 27; 
and Seymour Topping, “Zia Denies Pakistan Builds Nuclear Bomb and Urges U.S. 
to Resume Aid,” New York Times, September 23, 1979, p. 14. ` 

15 Dawn, July 6, 1979, reprinted in Pakistan Affairs, 32:15 (August 1, 1979), p. 5. 
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gation in August helped to lower the level of acrimony, but did little 
to resolve the. issue. 

Despite Pakistan’s repeated and vigorous denials of any but peace- 
ful motives, Zia does not rule out the possibility of building a bomb. 
When asked at a press conference if he would say that Pakistan would 
not set off a nuclear explosion, he replied, “I am not closing my options. 
I will say no comment.” India is of course increasingly nervous about 
these developments.1¢ 

In March, Pakistan, along with Iran, terminated its membership in 
CENTO, thus ending a quarter-century in this U.S.-sponsored alliance 
system. This cleared the way for full membership in the Nonaligned 
Movement and for President Zia’s participation in the sixth non-Aligned 
Summit Conference in Havana in September. Then in November came 
the spectacular burning of the American Embassy in Islamabad, and 
other demonstrations of anti-American violence in Rawalpindi, Lahore, 
and Karachi, in response to rumors that the U.S. and Israel had partici- 
pated in the attack on the holy mosque at Mecca. Although the agita- 
tion in Pakistan was originally thought to have been set off by a broad- 
cast by. Ayatollah Khomeini blaming the Americans, in fact that broad- 
cast came two hours after the start of the attack on the Embassy.17 Zia 
has apologized officially, and offered to rebuild the Embassy. 

Tension over Afghanistan built throughout the year and rose sharp- 
ly with the dramatic events of the last week of December. The Russian 
military buildup is certain to add appreciably to the burgeoning num- 
bers of Afghan refugees already in Pakistan. There were 80,000 by mid- 
year and by the end of the year more than 400,000 (counting only those 
who had registered) were residing in refugee camps, fed by Pakistan 
and by donations from world relief organizations. Afghanistan and the 
Soviet Union have repeatedly accused Pakistan of using the camps for 
the training of Afghan guerillas, a charge denied by the Pakistanis. 
Despite this, Zia had carefully attempted to maintain cordial relations 
with Presidents Taraki (assassinated in October) and Amin (executed 
in December), and to avoid any provocation for further confrontation 
with the Soviet-backed Kabul regime. As Pakistan enters the 1980s, this 
constitutes its most immediate foreign policy problem. 

On other fronts, foreign affairs seemed in low gear. Many Pakistanis 
voice an opinion that they had been abandoned by the United States, 
and China has sought to allay such fears in its own regard by a visit by 


16 The sources for information are widely scattered. Some useful major refer- 
ences are “Pakistan Hoodwinks World Over H-Bomb,” Atlanta Constitution, July 
2, 1979; Simon Henderson, ‘“‘Pakistan’s Nuclear Shopping List: The British Link,” 
Financial Times, August 22, 1979; Major General D. K. Palit and P. K. S. Namboo- 
diri, Pakistan’s Islamic Bomb (New Delhi: Vikas, 1979). 

17 American monitoring of regular Radio Pakistan broadcasts has not turned 
up any allegation there about American involvement in the Mecca incident, al- 
though something may have been said over an untapped Radio Pakistan sports 
broadcast from Bangalore.. BR AES, Ge TY rr ce 
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a Chinese army delegation in October. Exchanges of mild verbal fire 
with India over Kashmir continue, and evoke little excitement. India 
has been notably conciliatory, since Pakistan now plays the wholly new 
role of buffer between a Russian-dominated Afghanistan and India 
itself, thus quaintly returning nineteenth-century foreign policy issues 
to center stage. 


Summary 


By the end of 1979, the “caretaker” military government of Mo- 
hammad Zia ul Haq, which was supposed to last only ninety days, had 
held office for nearly a quarter-decade. The second postponement of 
general elections would seem to guarantee that Zia, like every other 
ruler in Pakistan’s 33-year history, will not willingly relinquish control 
over the country. As a Pakistani friend quipped recently, “Rafta, rafta, 
Mohammad Zia-ul-Haq Badshah ban gaye” (“Little by little, Zia has 
become king”). Perhaps time, or Islamic transformation of the political 
system, or some unforeseen factor will provide an exit from the laby- 
rinth he has constructed. If not, more coups, protests, or violence may 
be in the offing. 


WILLIAM L. RICHTER is Associate Professor in the Department of Political Sci- 
ence, Kansas State University, Manhattan, and W. Eric Gustafson is Lecturer in the 
Department of Economic, University of California, Davis. 





NEPAL 1979: 
POLITICAL SYSTEM IN CRISIS 


Lok Raj Baral 


Ir APPEARS Now that Nepal was well set for staging 2 
drama in 1979. Events overtook the 19-year-old partyless Panchayat 
System, which had been defended as a necessary structural basis for 
Nepal’s development. The Panchayat System is either going to disinte- 
grate or be modified drastically as a result of the referendum in 1980 
that was ordered by King Birendra on May 24, 1979 on whether the 
Nepali public prefers to continue the existing system with gradual re- 
forms or to opt for a multi-party system. The proclamation came in the 
wake of a movement started by students of Tribhuvan University in 
April. Since then the entire political atmosphere has been transformed, 
throwing respective political groupings into competition. Domestic po- 
litical developments were also linked to the country’s foreign policy as 
the King—in order to reassure Nepal’s neighbors, China and India— 
promised to continue the traditional nonaligned foreign policy even 
after the proposed referendum. Similarly, the economy and educational 
institutions were not unaffected, since the New Education System intro- 
duced in 1972 revealed cracks of its own along with those in the political 
system. It could, therefore, be said that the year 1979 was one of ferment 
in the real sense of the term. 


Domestic Politics 


The Panchayat System suffered as much from internal contradic- 
tions as from its increasingly rigid behavior. From the very beginning, 
the ideological dilemma was evident. It could neither integrate the po- 
litical forces that had operated against it since the dissolution of the 
parliamentary system in 1960 nor chart a course for its own development. 
As a consequence, the Panchayat System turned out to be an instrument 
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for obtaining compliance through coercion. Later its ideological wing, 
the Back-to-Village National Campaign (BVNC), started mobilizing the 
panchas and Rashiravadi Swatantra Vidyarthi Mandel (RSVM)—a stu- 
dent organization that was a protegé of both the BVNC and the govern- 
ment—to humiliate the opposition leaders belonging to the banned 
parties. Such tactics might have intimidated the panchas temporarily, 
but in the long run they proved to be counterproductive since both the 
panchas and the public seemed to become gradually disillusioned with 
such intolerant activities. 

It was a few hundred students at Tribhuvan University who be- 
came the catalyst for the political drama in the country, reflecting in 
the process the widespread dissatisfaction of the people with the ongoing 
politico-economic situation. The scenario developed like this. On April 
6, Tribhuvan University students on their way to the Pakistan embassy 
in Kathmandu to lodge a protest against the execution of the former 
Prime Minister of Pakistan, Z. A. Bhutto, were stopped by the police. 
The students and police clashed, and the former took up the quarrel 
with the government, demanding action against the latter. On the fol- 
lowing day, the students prepared a list of 24 demands that included, 
among other things, the dissolution of the RSVM (the officially spon- 
sored student organization) and permission to open free student unions 
at both the campus and national levels (student unions were not per- 
mitted after the introduction of the New Education System, obviously 
in an effort to depoliticize the campus atmosphere), _ 

In a spontaneous spirit, students belonging to other campuses of 
Tribhuvan University also joined the fray. The university was closed. 
indefinitely, but when it was reopened, the situation was further ag- 
pravated by a'series of violent incidents on the campuses. The RSVM 
was held responsible for fanning these incidents. At the Amrit Science 
campus in the capital, located very near the royal palace, several stu- 
dents were subjected to beatings by the police, triggering mass indigna- 
tion. Prompted by the gravity of the situation, King Birendra consti- 
tuted a five-member high-powered Royal Commission with a judge as 
its chairman. The Commission was asked to investigate the “nature, 
process and incidents” of the movement. It was generally believed that 
the movement had gathered momentum through the combination of 
three groups of students allegedly affiliated with the three banned po- 
litical parties—the Nepali Congress (NC) and both the pro-Beijing and 
pro-Moscow factions of the Nepal Communist Party. 

Despite the fulfillment of almost all the students’ demands, includ- 
ing the dissolution of the RSVM and allowing student unions to be 
established “by the various political factions on the campuses, the situ- 
ation became more tense on May 23. The three student leaders of the 
Central Action Committee reached an agreement with the Royal Com- 
mission and urged their friends to end the strike by resuming classes. 
Instead, students allegedly affiliated with the extremist.factions (there 
are as many factions as individual leaders), including extreme rightists 
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said to be connected with the disbanded RSVM, declined to abide. by 
the decision of the three leaders. Two of the three student leaders were 
subjected to the humiliation of having their faces smeared black, being 
made to wear garlands of shoes, and being taken around the city on a 
pushcart.! The climax of the drama was reached when the police tried 
to rescue the two leaders, Bal Bahadur K. C. and Saran Malla, from the 
angry mob near the Royal Nepal Airlines building in the heart of the 
city. The mob set fire to four RNAC vehicles and to the building hous- 
ing the two official dailies, Gorkhapatra and Rising Nepal. No actual 
figures were available, but it was reported that some deaths occurred 
during the riot. 

Outside Kathmandu, 40 of the 75 districts of the country were 
affected by the movement. Although the death figures are still to be 
verified, approximately 30 people lost their lives in these developments. 
Earlier, the government tried to defuse the crisis by arresting some lead- 
ing opposition leaders, including the former Prime Minister and NC 
leader B. P. Koirala, his two colleagues Ganesh Man Singh and K. P. 
Bhattarai, and the pro-Moscow communist leader Keshar Jang Raya- 
majhi. But these actions also proved ineffective. On the contrary, after 
Koirala’s house arrest in the Jast week of April, the movement was in- 
ternationalized as the foreign mass media gave it more attention. 
The character of the movement also continued to change because of the 
mass participation in various parts of the country. Eventually the “un 
precedentedly” violent action of students on May 23 proved to be de- 
cisive. On the morning of May 24, King Birendra, to the astonishment 
of the nation as a whole, made an historic proclamation affirming his 
unflinching faith in the aspirations and democratic values of the people. 
He proclaimed: 


On the one hand, public consent has remained the basis of the Pan- 
chayat System. On the other, it has been our duty and tradition to run 
the administration of the country according to the aspirations of the 
people. Accordingly, with the objective of clearly ascertaining what type 
of changes our countrymen desire in the context of the situation pre- 
vailing in the country today, and taking appropriate steps thereafter, 
we hereby proclaim that arrangements will be made to hold a refer- 
endum by secret ballot of the entire Nepali people throughout the King- 
dom of Nepal on the basis of adult franchise. Such a national refer- 
endum will be held on two basic questions: Should the existing Pan- 
chayat System be retained and gradually reformed? Or should it be re- 
placed by a multi-party system of government.2 


Changed Political Context: The immediate consequences of the royal 
proclamation were revealing. The government headed by K. N. Bista 
tendered its resignation; former Prime Minister Surya Bahadur Thapa, 


1 Rishikesh Shaha, “Drama in Nepal: Democracy’s Second Change, A Plan or 
Vindication,” Vasudha (Kathmandu), July-August 1979, p. 3. 
2 Gorkkapatra (Kathmandu), May 24, 1979. 
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who had once been imprisoned for. demanding liberal reforms in the 
Panchayat System, was appointed as a caretaker Prime Minister on the 
recommendation of the Rastriya Panchayat (national legislature); a 15- 
member Election Commission to supervise the referendum was consti- 
tuted; the BVNC was suspended; and freedom to propagate ideas or to 
campaign for or against the two choices in the referendum was granted.8 

Predictably, King Birendra’s decision was welcomed by most sides. 
B. P. Koirala, who towards the end of 1978 had predicted that 1979 
would be a crucial year for Nepal’s democratic development, stated that 
the call for national reconciliation and national unity that he had made 
in 1976 before returning to Nepal from his self-exile in India had been 
successful. All other leaders of the banned parties, including those of 
Koirala’s Nepali Congress, welcomed the proclamation, but with reser- 
vations. According to them, certain preconditions, including the sus- 
pension of all.panchayat organs and the formation of a neutral govern- 
ment, were necessary if the forthcoming referendum was to be free and 
fair. 7 

Although the ban on political parties was not revoked after the 
royal proclamation, party.activity became a reality. Several public meet- 
ings were organized against the Panchayat System, which was, as Koirala 
said, “destructive, disintegrationist, retrogressive and antinational.”* All 
leaders, except those of two minor communist factions (Marxist-Leninist 
and Naxalite) allegedly led by Mohan Bikram Gharti of Western Nepal, 
Nirmal Lama, and others, joined the fray. The Marxist-Leninist fac- 
tions made known their views through pamphlets and maniféstos of 
candidates contesting elections to the Tribhuvan student unions. These 
publications stated that “the drama of referendum would not ‘solve any 
fundamental problem of the Nepali people. Change in government set 
up would not change class character” and a “referendum becomes a 
hoax and hence it.has to be boycotted.”5 It was also reported that ex- 
tremist activities were intensified in Ilam, Sankhuwasabha, Dhankuta, 
Siraha, Dhanusha, Sarlai, and Chitwan districts, provoking the govern- 
ment to start major armed operations against the terrorists. It was re- 
ported that cases had been filed against Mohan Bikram, who is in. India, 
and 92 other extremists. who had been opposing the referendum as a 
“farce.” Despite the emotional appeal to young college-level students, 
the communist forces seemed to be in poor shape in terms of organiza- 
tion and leadership. It was evident that the extremist factions were 
divided into several camps during the election of a Tribhuvan Univer- 
sity student union held at the central campus on December 10, 1979. 
One faction, allegedly connected with the Naxalites, seemed to be de- 
nouncing the so-called Gharti faction. Though many campuses have 


3 Rising Nepal (Kathmandu), May 30, 1979. 

4Nabin Khabar (Kathmandu), May 31, 1979. 

5“Bargiya Sangharsha” (class struggle), (pamphlet), special issue no. 8/036. 
~ 8 Weekly Mirror (Kathmandu), December 7, 1979, ` 
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been controlled by the extremist factions, these factions fared badly at 
the central campus. It was evident, however, that the two contending 
extremist student factions were. in agreement in denouncing the refer- 
endum.? 

The euphoria generated by the royal proclamation in May grad- 
ually slackened because of the worsening law and order situation in 
the country. Most of the leaders of the multi-party camp expressed 
doubts over the prospect of a free and fair referendum. Their campaigns 
for a multi-party system were relatively low key since several prominent 
leaders were harrassed or beaten by their opponents. Even some senior 
panchas were harrassed. The multi-party leaders apparently became 
increasingly apprehensive, presumably because they felt they were going 
to fight an unequal battle in view of the “unlimited resources” avail- 
able to their adversaries. And the “delay of election also served to 
strain their limited resources they had on coming out of [the] po- 
litical wilderness after 19 years.” In December, the top pro-multi- 
party ‘leaders, including the former Prime Minister T. P. Acharya, for- 
mer ministers $. P. Upadhyaya, D. R. Regmi, and R. K. Shaha, and the 
leaders of the banned communist party, M. M. Adhikari, Sahana Prad- 
han (widow of the leader of the party), Pushpa Lal, Tulsi. Lal, and the 
pro-Moscow leader Rayamajhi, once again called upon all forces to 
form what M.M. Adhikari preferred to call a “Multi-party Restoration 
Committee.” Adhikari also proposed that such a committee be formed 
under the chairmanship of B. P. Koirala since this would constitute the 
much needed coalition of parties supporting the multi-party system.® 


The Panchayat Front: Initially the panchas felt that they were the first 
casualties of the royal decision. Although almost all panchas watched 
the situation with studied silence, some.of them came out with state- 
ments supporting the multi-party system. The former Chairman of the 
BVNC, Viswa Bandhu Thapa, and two other former ministers, Rabind- 
ra Nath Sharma and Shri Bhadra Sharma, made a strong plea for a 
multi-party system that would be bestowed by the King so that the 
existing controversy clearly dividing the nation on such a vital issue as 
choosing a political system could be set at rest. But other senior panchas, 
including Prime Minister Thapa, joined the fray by affirming their faith 
in the vitality of the existing system. This was evident during the hur- 
riedly called Pancha Convention held from June 28 to 30, 1979. One 
resolution passed unanimously by the convention affirmed the deep faith 
of the panchas in democratic reforms within the system so as to meet the 
challenges. Such reforms as direct election to the national legislature, 
provision to elect the Prime Minister, and accountability of the Ministry 





k 7 Election Manifesto. distributed on. December 9, 1979 at Tribhuvan University, 
irtipur. 

8 Times of India (New Delhi), December 8, 1979, and The Commoner (Kathman- 
du), December 11, 1979, 
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to the legislature could be introduced. While deliberating on the po- 
litical resolution, however, Tulsi Giri, a former Prime Minister and one 
of the senior-most ideologues of the Panchayat System, maintained that 
“if the reforms sought in the Panchayat System were to determine its 
basic principles (active royal leadership, partylessness and indirect elec- 
tions to the national legislature), it would be better for us to request His 
Majesty to give us the party system.” The reforms suggested by the con- 
vention, he argued, would “lead to the disintegration of the system.”° 
But the convention passed the reform proposals with a view to mobiliz- 
ing popular support for the forthcoming referendum. 

The pancha convention boosted the sagging morale of the panchas, 
who started holding. mass meetings in different parts of the country. 
While replying to the charges of the multi-party front, they maintained 
that a party system would hasten the process of national disintegration 
since parties would be influenced by foreign elements. Meanwhile, the 
Rastriya Panchayat passed nine bills, one of which provided for elec- 
tions to the RP on the basis of universal adult franchise under which a 
candidate would be elected directly by the people of the district, but 
‘would also be required to become a member of a village or town or 
district panchayat. Opposition leaders criticized the government for 
such reforms on the eve of the referendum. 

Subsequently, on the occasion of King Mahendra Memorial and 
Constitution Day on December 16, King Birendra declared that, which- 
ever side should win the referendum, the principle of direct elections to 
the national legislature on the basis of universal adult franchise, an 
elected prime minister, and responsibility of the council of ministers to 
the legislature would be followed in the future. Despite this clarifica- 
tion, it was still uncertain how a political system with an expanded 
suffrage, strongly articulated groups, and political competition could 
efficiently run the government without devising certain organizational 
mechanisms, such as parties, for both insuring popular participation 
and maintaining governmental accountability to the legislature. 


Foreign Relations 


The foreign policy issues that Nepal dealt with in 1979 were to a 
considerable extent determined by domestic compulsions. As in the 
past, efforts were made to improve bilateral relations between Nepal 
and its immediate neighbors, China and India. King Birendra visited 
Beijing on August 26 on his way to the Sixth Non-Aligned Suthmit Con- 
ference in Havana. Seizing the opportunity to reassure his host Premier 
Hua Guofeng, he said that “Nepal’s foreign policy -would not be af: 
fected” even after the referendum. He added that “friendship with one 
country need not be at the expense of our friendship with another.” Hua 
Guofeng also termed Sino-Nepal friendship as a.“model of relations” 


9 Gorkhapatra (Kathmandu), June 29, 1979. 
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between two neighbors.!® Nepal’s support for the Chinese line on the 
Kampuchean issue seemed to ‘satisfy the Chinese. Nepal’s permanent 
representative to the United Nations declared that the “Vietnamese in- 
vaded Kampuchea in December 1978” and in spite of “almost universal 
condemnation of that aggression, it seems that Vietnamese have come 
to stay in Kampuchea.” 1 

The Chinese Foreign Minister visited Nepal on November 20 to 
sign the Sino-Nepali border protocol relating to the 1,103-kilometer-long 
Himalayan border between the two countries. The Nepali side also ex- 
pressed satisfaction over Chinese support for King Birendra’s proposal 
that Nepal be declared a “zone of peace.” 

Although Indo-Nepali relations suffered from occasional contro- 
versies arising from personal and political factors, the government-to- 
government relation was, on the whole, cordial. The Nepali government 
took strong exception to the statement by Chandra Shekar, the -Pres- 
ident of the Janata Party, on the house-arrest of B. P. Koirala in the 
wake of the student agitation in April, which was interpreted as an in- 
terference in the internal affairs of Nepal. Accordingly, the Royal Nepal 
ambassador to New Delhi was asked to lodge a protest with the Indian 
government, which, in turn, dismissed it on the ground that Chandra 
Shekar’s view did not represent the government view. 

In September, King Birendra visited India en route to Nepal from 
the nonaligned summit in Havana. Unlike in Beijing, the Nepali mon- 
arch did not mention the forthcoming referendum in his banquet 
speech, but dwelt on bilateral relations between Nepal and India. One 
of the highlights of the royal visit was his talks with the three Indian 
party leaders, Charan Singh, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, and Jagjivan Ram, the 
likely candidates for the prime ministership after the January 1980 mid- 
term poll. The Nepali side was also reported to have discussed the giant 
Karnali.River Project and such issues.as transit and transportation fa- 
cilities and deflection of trade with the Indian authorities. 

In relations with other countries, there were no significant devel- 
opments except a further cooling of relations with the Soviet Union. 
There was a widespread rumor that four officials of the Soviet embassy 
in Kathmandu were asked to leave Nepal because their activities were 
objectionable to the Nepali government. Meanwhile, a New Delhi-based 
special correspondent of The Statesman (an Indian daily) created a stir 
in Nepali political circles when he disclosed that King Birendra, while 
visiting India in September, had discussed his concern over the increas- 
ing Soviet activities in Nepal, and commented that “unless effective 
steps were taken to stop the Soviet interference in Nepal, China would 
not sit guiet for long. This situation would convert Nepal into a hot- 
bed of international tension and intrigue.”!? Subsequently, King Bir- 


10 For details, see Rising Nepal, August 29, 1979, 
ac we Statesman (Delhi), September 22,. 1979. 
id. 
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endra’s message to the nation on his return home on September 25 
warned his countrymen to be vigilant of “colonialism with attractive 
slogans” and a “cold-war like situation in the South Asian Sub-conti- 
nent.” 


Economy 


The economic picture in Nepal in 1979 was not encouraging. The 
National Development Council held its annual meeting in October and 
teviewed the overall situation, particularly relating it to the changed 
political context. Prior to the meeting, the Thapa government withdrew 
taxes on various items. The Panchayat Development and Land Tax, 
which was introduced as an “innovative alternative to traditional land 
tax for mobilizing local resources in order to meet. the need of local 
development,” was also withdrawn. In September, the Economic Com- 
mission, formed earlier under the Chairmanship of former Finance 
Secretary Y. B. Pant, came out with a first phase report that presented 
the economic situation as “unsatisfactory.” Decline in agricultural pro- 
ductivity, the trade deficit with India, adverse weather conditions, a 
price-hike in essential commodities, the impact of the rising price of 
petroleum products, and the changed political climate have affected the 
economy. In the 1979-1980 budget, foreign loans have gone up to 63% 
of the total budgetary expenditure of Rs. 2969.6 million. Such budgetary 
provisions were likely to be further affected by the worsening drought 
situation that seemed likely to convert Nepal into a food importing 
country. i i 


Conclusion 


With the proclamation of a national referendum to choose a po- 
litical system, suspicion and uncertainty seemed to have gripped the 
Nepali political scene, despite King Birendra’s clarification of the na- 
ture of the future political process. Developments after that also dis- 
played strange ensembles of diametrically opposite groups, perhaps tem- 
porary, that appeared to be bent on creating adverse conditions for 
a free and fair referendum. Yet, given the present political situation, 
King Birendra has limited options and must seek to adopt a system that 
could integrate all forces hitherto unreconciled to the partyless system. 
If the King’s outlines were any guide, a broad-based polity of a liberal 
model was the way to achieve such an integration. In the process, al- 
liances and alienations were likely to take place between groups. As for: 
the panchas, a fierce struggle for leadership cannot be ruled out when 
the actual crunch comes. Their homogeneity is likely to be affected 
after the verdict of the referendum. 

The fragmentation of parties was equally in evidence after the 
royal proclamation. Pro-Beijing communists were divided into as many 
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factions as there were leaders. Some extremist factions including the 
Naxalites were averse to holding a referendum because “it could not 
solve the problem.” Compared to the communists, the NC led by B. P. 
Koirala appeared to be homogeneous despite intra-party differences 
over the leadership issue, and efforts were under way to forge a broad 
democratic unity for contesting the referendum. . 

‘As for King Birendra, he ceased to be an active leader on the old 
basis when he made his declaration of December 16, but cool and cal- 
culated actions on his part can still be critical to the resolution of many 
of the problems facing Nepal. 


LOK RAJ BARAL is Professor and Chairman of the Department of Political Sci- 
ence, Tribhuvan University, Kirtipur, Kathmandu, Nepal” ae 





SRI LANKA 1979: NEW STRESSES IN 
THE ECONOMY AND THE POLITY 





W. A. Wiswa Warnapala 


Tue Unitep NATLONAL Party (UNP) government 
showed several features of instability in 1979. Such measures as the in- 
corporation of new provisions into the Constitution and the reshuffling 
of the Cabinet indicate that disintegrating trends within the ranks of 
the government and the party apparatus may now be at work. The 
politics of the opposition and developments within the economy have 
encouraged these trends and the UNP leadership is issuing pronounce- 
ments to the effect that unity within party ranks needs to be maintained 
in order to constantly revitalize the government’s efforts to achieve an 
economic miracle. There are now indications that the miracle could 
well be a miraculous failure. The amendments to the 1978 Constitution 
were aimed at political stability as the primary precondition for eco- 
nomic stability, but have stirred the rank and file of the UNP, and it is 
in this context that one needs to assess the political and economic de- 
velopments of 1979. 

As a preface to major constitutional and political developments, 
some discussion of the Second Amendment to the Constitution of 1978, 
introduced in February 1979, would be useful. The 1978 Constitution 
was amended to allow members of the opposition to cross over to the 
government. Prior to the amendment, Article 161 in Chapter 21 pro- 
vided that when a member ceases by “resignation, expulsion or other- 
wise to be a member of a recognised political party to which he belongs 
upon the commencement of the Constitution, his seat will become va- 
cant upon the expiration of one month from the date he ceases to be a 
member of such a party.” This law empowered the Secretary of the 


1 Constitution of the Democratic Socialist Republic of Sri Lanka, Article 161 of 
Chapter 21, August 1978, 
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political party to appoint a person:in place of the member who vacated 
the seat, and was deliberately introduced as a means of deterring de-. 
fections by members of the party in power. But more often it has been 
members of other parties who wished to resign and join the UNP who 
found themselves “blocked and unable to clear the hurdle that the gov- 
ernment erected for its own selfish purpose.”? The Second Amendment, 
therefore, was introduced to nullify Article 161 and make it possible for 
a member of the opposition to resign from his own party and join the 
ranks of the government. 

The immediate political reasons for the introduction of this amend- 
ment concerned two members of Parliament—R. G. Samaranayake, a 
SLFP member who crossed over to the government before the promulga- 
tion. of the Constitution, and C: Rajadurai, a member of TULF (Tamil 
party) who wanted to join the government. The government introduced 
the Amendment as an “urgent” constitutional issue and sought to have 
it passed by Parliament on the same day. This strategy prompted the op- 
position (primarily the TULF) to oppose the attempt by the govern- 
ment to suspend the Standing Orders of Parliament, which would have 
required debating the amendment. The government, though it managed 
to get the House to agree to both the Second and the Third readings of 
the Amending Bill, had to justify the urgency with which the Amend- 
ment was introduced. Prime Minister Premadasa stated that “we have 
to reconcile ourselves to the fact that where Members were elected they 
had the freedom to leave the party and that it would seem unfair in 
certain circumstances that a member should lose his seat in Parliament 
when he leaves the party.” The leader of the opposition, A. Amirthal- 
ingam of the TULF, however, charged that the Amendment was devised 
to help “renegades of a political party,” and that it introduced a form 
of “one-way traffic’ that meant that only members of the opposition 
were allowed to avail themselves of the opportunity to cross over under 
this Amendment. 

Another interesting development concerned the method by which 
persons are appointed as members of Parliament, and this also has some 
relationship to Article 161. There was a case in which a member of 
Parliament was absent from Parliament for three months and thereby 
forfeited his right to remain in the legislature. The Constitution allows 
reappointment of the same person without holding a by-election and 
this M.P. was reappointed under this provision. The opposition viewed 
this action as a means of avoiding the election petition pending in the 
case of this particular parliamentary constituency. Í 

The massive victory of the UNP at the local government elections 
in May 1979 was described by the Government as a “second mandate.” 
Local government institutions experienced a period of inactivity during 





2N. M. Perera, Critical Analysis of the Constitution of the Sri Lanka Govern- 
ment (Colombo, June 1979), p. 109. 
3 Hansard, 4:7, February 22, 1979, Columns 793-803. 
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the regime of Mrs. Sirimavo Bandaranaike and these institutions, which 
constituted an important aspect of the democratic life of the country, 
came to be controlled by ministerial fiat, resulting in the deterioration 
of the role of local government. The UNP, before it came to power in 
July 1977, pledged to reactivate the local government institutions and 
brought about a series of changes, including the introduction of a pro- 
portional system of representation (PR) for local government institu- 
tions in place of the single-member constituency. The elections held in 
May 1979 for 43 local government bodies were the first of their kind 
under the newly introduced PR system. This system, however, repre- 
sented a departure from similar systems in other parts of the world. The 
votes polled by “disqualified parties’—parties that did not poll one- 
eighth of the total votes—were deducted from the total number of voters 
and seats were distributed without reference to these votes. This meant, 
in effect, that Sri Lanka’s PR system does not take every single vote cast 
into consideration. The May 1979 elections covered primarily the urban 
population—i.e., the voters were the people residing in the nine Munici- 
pal Councils and 34 Urban Council areas. The UNP’s massive victory— 
control of 8 Municipalities and 29 Urban Councils—was a surprise be- 
cause there had been a general feeling that support for the UNP had 
dwindled in the last two years. The SLFP wanted to make use of the 
local elections to reestablish its reputation, but it failed to gain control 
of a single local body. The Marxist parties also failed to obtain power 
in a single Council and they accepted the politically unpalatable view 
that the results of the local polls demonstrated that the UNP’s support 
base was still intact. The TULF succeeded in obtaining control of one 
Municipal Council and five Urban Councils in Tamil areas. The results 
of the polls exposed certain weaknesses in the PR system and there is 
rethinking as to whether some aspects of the scheme need to be revised, 
particularly in order to protect the smaller political parties. 

The politics of the TULF, despite the defection of C. Rajadurai, at- 
tracted the attention of the government primarily because of the alleged 
activities of the militant youth movement associated with the party, 
some statements that leaders of the TULF were purported to have made 
abroad, and the activities of certain Tamil groups now living abroad. 
A. Amirthalingam, the Leader of the TULF, visited India in March 
1979 and his comments relating to the struggle for a separate Tamil 
state provoked certain Sinhala politicians to raise this question in Par- 
liament. Yet another issue was the government’s attempt to readjust the 
boundaries of Vauniya district by including three Assistant Govern- 
ment Agent divisions belonging to the Medawachchiya electorate, which 
is represented in Parliament by Maitripala Senanyake, the Deputy 
Leader of the SLFP. The TULF saw this government attempt to re- 
demarcate district boundaries as a move designed to “reduce the Tamils 
to a minority in the district of Vauntya,”> and boycotted Parliament for 
six weeks. 


4See “ULF Statement on Local Polls,” in Forward, January 15, 1979, p. 7. 
5 Ceylon Daily News, July 31, 1979, p. 3. 
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Several important developments in Sinhala-Tamil relations took 
place in 1979. Bank robberies, the shooting of police personnel, and 
similar terrorist activities led the government to impose an Emergency 
under the Public Security Act on July 11, 1979; this was continued to: 
December 1979. Special security arrangements were made with the ap- 
pointment of Brigadier T. I. Weeratunge, which was. criticized as an 
attempt to impose military rule in Jaffna district, a Tamil stronghold. 
The government imposed a state of emergency there, but felt that the 
work of security forces needed to be strengthened with another piece 
of legislation. It was in this context that the Prevention of Terrorism 
(Temporary Provisions) Act, No. 48 of 1979 was enacted in July 1979. 
This Bill was referred to the Supreme Court by the President under 
Article 122 (1) (b) of the Constitution and the decision of the Court was 
that the Bill did not require the approval of the people through a refer- 
endum.® The Cabinet certified that the Bill was an “urgent” issue and 
that it therefore needed to be passed by the special majority required 
under Article 84(2) of the Constitution. One significant aspect of this 
Bill was the inclusion of communal incitement as an offense punishable 
with imprisonment of five to ten years. The Prevention of Terrorism 
Bill contained 31 clauses dealing with such vital matters as offenses, in- 
vestigation of offenses, detention and restriction orders, prohibition of 
publications, and trials and punishment. 

According to Maitripala Senanayake, these represented a reproduc- 
tion of the Emergency regulations that had been in force during the 
1971-1977 period under an SLFP government, and the Criminal Jus- 
tices Commission Act and the Exchange Control (Amendment Act) of 
1972, which the UNP had condemned as inhuman and barbaric.* The 
opposition, including such organizations as the Civil Rights Movement, 
felt that.the Public Security Ordinance was sufficient to handle the situ- 
ation in Jaffna. President Jayawardene, reiterating his commitment to 
a unitary State in Sri Lanka, stated that he could not allow “the mother- 
land to be divided,” and emphasized the need to introduce special legis- 
lation to combat all kinds of terrorism in this district.8 The TULF, 
though it ended the boycott of Parliament in August 1979, opposed the 
extension of emergency in Jaffna, charging that the emergency was 
utilized to stifle legitimate political activity in the North. 

The government, which pledged to convene an all-party conference 
to discuss the Tamil minority issue, assured the TULF leadership that 
a Parliamentary Select Committee would be appointed to investigate 
“the complicity by some members of the Police force in Jaffna in certain 
cases of homicide which had occurred recently.”® The government’s 
next important gesture was the appointment of a Presidential Commis- 
sion to devise a scheme of devolution with a view to solving the Tamil 
question. The SLFP was invited to participate in this Commission, but 


6 Hansard, 5:13, July 19, 1979, Column 1414. 
7 Ibid., Column 1455. 

8 Ceylon Daily News, July 4, 1979, p. 1. 

9 Ibid., July 27, 1979, p. 1. 
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it refused on the ground that this was an attempt to “translate into ac- 
tion by means of a Commission the very Regional Councils System which 
was rejected twice by the people in 1957 and 1968.”1° The Presidential 
Commission has now taken the form of a commission probing the prob- 
lem of the devolution of administration, but it is doubtful that it can 
obtain a national consensus on this issue. 

All the major political parties have been experiencing difficulties. 
The crisis within the TULF, culminating in the cross-over of C. Raja- 
durai to the UNP, has already been noted. The UNP has also experi- 
enced fissures within its ranks but these were contained through patron- 
age politics. President Jayawardene, realizing that these internal dissen- 
sions have some relationship to the performance of the government and 
to some of its major policies that have been unilaterally imposed on 
the party membership, wanted the membership to toe the line so that 
dissensions “do not weaken and try to destroy the very party or the 
government.”11 The 25th Anniversary of the UNP was utilized ‘to in- 
troduce this line of thinking. It was preceded by the resignation of one 
of the senior cabinet ministers, M. D. H. Jayawardene. This was no or- 
dinary resignation because M. D. H. Jayawardene, the Minister of Plan- 
tation Industries and a former Minister of Finance, was well qualified 
to assess the financial policies of the government. His criticisms of the 
budget were treated as a violation of the principle of collective respon- 
sibility in the Cabinet, but indicated that all was not well within the 
ranks of the front-benchers of the government. 

The SLFP, since its defeat in July 1977, has been experiencing a 
leadership crisis that has penetrated the party apparatus and affected its 
own support base and a large segment of its membership. The failure to 
hold a party conference was interpreted as a tactic to retain power in 
the hands of the present leadership. This action has given rise to “a 
scurrilous pamphlet warfare” within the party, the aim of which was 
to expose the unacceptability of the present leadership of the party. In 
the process, Maitripala Senanayake has emerged as the leader who is 
both acceptable and capable of providing an alternative leadership. Any 
attempt to postpone a settlement of the leadership crisis within the 
organization is certain to weaken its profile as a major political party. 

The Marxist parties, disintegrated and fragmented into a variety 
of groups professing various brands of Marxism, have now entered the 
most difficult period since the inception of the movement in the early 
1930s. The death of Dr. N. M. Perera in August 1979 was a serious blow 
to the LSSP, a powerful Trotskyite party, and his death generated a 
spontaneous wave of sympathy that compelled the government to as- 
sociate itself- with the funeral. The important political parties of the 
Left—the LSSP and the Communist Party of Sri Lanka (CPSL)—main- 


~~ 40 See Mrs. Sirimavo Bandaranaike’s statement in Ceylon Daily News, August 6, 
1979, p. 5. 

11 President Jayawardene’s Address at the 25 Anniversary of the UNP, December 
14, 1979. 
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tained links in the form of a united front but have not been successful 
in forging further unity. The Trotskyite attitudes within the present 
leadership of the LSSP—particularly in persons like Anil Moonesinghe 
who is known for his anti-Sovietism and pro-SLFP attitude—and the 
party’s attitude to the emerging forces of the New Left, prevent an un- 
derstanding between the LSSP and the CPSL. It is the latter that is 
making an effort to build a front of left-wing forces with a view to estab- 
lishing a viable opposition. The introduction of the Essential Public 
Services Act of 1979, which makes it possible to declare strikes in a num- 
ber of services illegal, persuaded the left-wing parties of the need for a 
joint effort to fight the bill; this resulted in the formation of a front 
consisting of five parties of the left. But other left-wing groups did not 
join this front for ideological reasons. The CPSL has launched a cam- 
paign to achieve left unity and its new General Secretary, K. P. Silva, is 
spearheading the attack against sectarianism within the existing left- 
wing forces. This situation amply demonstrates that the Marxist parties 
have disintegrated to such an extent that they cannot be expected to 
play their traditional role without some consensus on tactics and strate- 
gies. 


Foreign Relations 


The UNP government has resurrected its pro-West foreign policy 
postures, primarily as an attempt to attract investment capital for its 
economic development programs. President Jayawardene, justifying this 
policy, stated that “we have no phobia against the Western powers,” 
and tilted at Mrs. Bandaranaike who was openly critical of the “ra- 
pacious West.” In the course of the same interview, President Jayawar- 
dene argued, rather indirectly, that there was no need to talk of such 
issues as imperialism and neo-colonialism, an indication that the. eco- 
nomic policies of his government now influence its basic foreign policy 
strategies. On the other hand, he envisages no dynamic foreign policy 
for Sri Lanka. The Chairmanship of the Non-Aligned Movement, which 
the UNP government inherited in July 1977, imposed a heavy respon- 
sibility on the government, which had to make preparations for the 
Havana Summit in the fall of 1979. The Ministerial Meeting of the 
Coordinating Bureau of the Non-Aligned Nations was formally inaug- 
urated in Colombo on June 6, 1979, and it was at this meeting that Sri 
Lanka was called upon to play the leading role in such issues as Kam- 
puchea and Egypt. On the Kampuchean issue, Sri Lanka allowed both 
the Pol Pot and Heng Samrin delegations to come to Sri Lanka, and 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, A. C. S. Hameed, was expected to work 
out a compromise formula to settle this matter. The Kampuchean prob- 
lem, however, could not be resolved because a large number of the Co- 
ordinating Bureau members were “in favor of leaving it open for the 


12See J. R. Jayawardene’s interview in Tribune, 24:6, August 18, 1979, p. 9. 
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present.’’13 Sri Lanka repeatedly argued that there was no consensus on 
the issue of Kampuchea and that the question of representation should 
therefore be postponed until one was reached. 

The aim of this strategy was to avert a protracted debate on the 
matter. But the decision to allow the Pol Pot delegation to participate 
in the Conference while the Foreign Minister of the Heng Samrin re- 
gime was in a nearby hotel was criticized as an attempt to accommodate 
the viewpoints of those sources close to Pol Pot. Foreign Minister Ha- 
meed, however, maintained that the strategy adopted was in agreement 
with the decision reached earlier at Maputo. The Pol Pot regime was 
supported by Sri Lanka in the debate at the UN in September 1979. 
One compromise formula presented at the Coordinating Bureau Meet- 
ing was the Sri Lankan proposal for the appointment of a Border Dis- 
putes Commission, and this was accepted in principle by the Coordinat- 
ing Bureau. The Cuban Minister of Foreign Affairs supported this pro- 
posal, which in his view was “a step in the right direction to prevent 
confrontations among members.”!4 

President Jayawardene, after handing over the stewardship of the 
Non-Aligned Movement to Cuba “untarnished and undiluted,” under-. 
took a State visit to Japan to seek investment. President Jayawardene 
stated that his aim was to “further economic and other cooperation be- 
tween our two countries, particularly as under the present government 
Sri Lanka has re-oriented its economic policy to make it more outward 
looking.” Addressing the Federation of Economic Organizations in 
Japan, he enumerated the variety of incentives and concessions now 
offered to the foreign investor, including the Investment Promotion 
Zone, which, he claimed, offered concessions that “are not second to 
those offered by other free trade zones in the world.” 

The next country the President visited on this trip was Singapore, 
the new economic model for Sri Lanka. His visit, according to the 
Stratts Times, was preceded by a series of visits by Sri Lankan leaders 
and officials to forge close economic and political links between the two 
countries. As in Japan, President Jayawardene took the opportunity to 
impress upon potential investors the advantages offered under the Free 
Trade Zone. 

Prime Minister Premadasa also visited Britain, China, Kenya, Swe- 
den, and Singapore in August, and later told Parliament that every op- 
portunity was seized to obtain economic aid for projects such as the 
Victoria Dam and Power Station, urban development projects, and mat- 
ters within the purview of commonwealth cooperation. In Nairobi, the 
Prime Minister emphasized the need to sign an International Tea Agree- 
ment. His visit to China offered him the opportunity to see the changes 
now taking place there, and resulted in China agreeing to provide Sri 
Lanka with a long-term loan of Rs. 500 million. In Singapore, the Prime 


13 Tribune, 23:48, June 9, 1979, p. 4. 
14 See Cuban Minister's interview in Tribune, 23:50, June 23, 1979, p. 31. 
15 Ceylon Daily News, September 12, 1979, p. 1. aie 
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Minister’s major concern was to obtain technical expertise for urban 
and housing development programs. Minister of Foreign Affairs Hameed 
visited Brazil, Canada, the United Kingdom, and the U.S. after the 
Havana summit. Brazil, according to Hameed, agreed to send a dele- 
gation to explore the possibilities of investment in the Free Trade Zone. 
The visit to Canada was largely for the purpose of discussing the present 
state of the Mahaveli Development Program. Hameed also had discus- 
sions with the Foreign Ministers of the OPEC countries in order to ob- 
tain some relief for developing countries. M. H. Mohamed, the Minister 
of Transport, visited the Gulf and Middle East countries in February 
as the personal envoy of President Jayawardene, to discuss “‘the shortage 
of crude oil in Sri Lanka,”16 l 

The visits of Prime Minister Morarji Desai of India, President 
Ziaur Rahman of Bangladesh, and President Soeharto of Indonesia rep- 
resented yet another important aspect of the foreign policy of the pres- 
ent government. Addressing the Sri Lankan Parliament, Desai empha- 
sized the relevance of adapting the Westminster model to suit the needs 
of developing countries. In the sphere of economic relations, he stressed 
the need for regional economic cooperation, particularly with those 
countries in the subcontinent. Desai’s visit had an impact on the major 
domestic political question-—the role of the TULF and the agitation for 
a separate Tamil State—and his statement that “he is not in favour of 
separatism” and his willingness to mediate in the issue had a mellowing 
effect on the TULF. 

President Jayawardene has repeatedly argued the need to maintain 
political stability in order to achieve economic development, and the 
economic policies of the ASEAN countries influence the current eco- 
nomic thinking of the government. Bangladesh President Ziaur Rah- 
man visited Sri Lanka, and he and his host President Jayawardene re- 
peated the arguments in favor of regional economic cooperation. The 
Joint Communique expressed the need to widen bilateral cooperation 
in the economic, trade, cultural, communication, and other fields. With 
a view to increasing and diversifying trade between the two countries, a 
Shipping Services Agreement and an Economic and Technica] Cooper- 
ation Agreement were signed. In a review of global politics, both coun- 
tries agreed to adhere to the basic principles and objectives of the non- 
aligned movement. The visit of Indonesian President Socharto demon- 
strated the desire of Sri Lanka to maintain closer links with the ASEAN 
countries. 


Economic Policy 


Sri Lanka’s foreign policy in 1979 was largely guided by economics. 
‘The main emphasis was on inviting foreign investors to participate in 


16 See M, H. Mohamed’s Statement in Parliament in Hansard, 4:12, March 23, 
1979, Column 1518. 
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major economic development programs, and it was for this purpose that 
the government sponsored “Investment Promotion Seminars” abroad in 
New York, Zurich, Frankfurt, Paris, Tokyo, and Singapore. The Greater 
Colombo Economic Commission organized the Investment Promotion 
Seminar in Singapore and the response, according to Director General 
Upali Wijewardene, was such that there were nearly 4000 trade inquiries 
and also inquiries from firms willing to establish electronics industries. 
Harris Corporation of the U.S: expressed its ‘desire to set up an elec- 
tronics factory in the Free Trade Zone. A twenty-member French in- 
dustrial and economic inission visited Sri Lanka in November 1979 to 
explore investment possibilities in response to the Investment Promo- 
tion Seminar held in Paris in June 1979. This is all evidence of the 
government’s determination to obtain foreign investment, which is cri- 
ticized by the opposition as a form of “investment imperialism.” The 
Investment Promotion Zone has paved‘the way for foreign investment 
in Sri Lanka and, according to reports, has succeeded in: attracting in- 
dustrialists from 21 countries to explore investment possibilities in the 
zone. 

The need to provide incentives to the foreign investor demanded 
the continuation. of the economic policies initiated in 1977. The re- 
laxation of trade and payment controls and the adoption of a multiple 
exchange system—along with other liberalization policies—were ex- 
pected to revive’domestic industry and increase production in’ domestic 
agriculture. Though foreign investment was encouraged with a‘ view to 
obtaining higher technology and development of new export markets, 
it interfered with the growth and expansion of industries supported 
primarily by indigenous capital and technology. The central Bank of 
Ceylon stated that the growth of the larger firms is in the interest of the 
economy, but at the same time it admitted that this policy has “had 
adverse effects on employment.”37: 

The Free Trade Zone approved the Aabi of 52 industries, 
35 of which were in the textile and garment fields: In addition, certain 
state enterprises have been handed over to private ‘firms. The Central 
Bank of Ceylon, justifying the present policy towards such local indus- 
tries as food, meta] products, and machinery, says’ that “there is no eco- 
nomic sense in continuously protecting basically inefficient industries.”18 
A growth rate of 11% has been recorded and this, according to the 
Review of the Central Bank of Ceylon, was “an unprecedented: achieve- 
ment.”19 The state industrial enterprise showed an appreciable im- 
provement, which has been attributed to management techniques and 
improved labor relations. The new economic policies, according to re- 
ports, provided a stimulus for achieving higher production and finan- 
cial viability. 


17 Annual Report of the Central Bank of Ceylon, 1978, p. 6. 
18 Ibid., p. 6. 
19 Central Bank of Ceylon, Review of the Economy, 1978, p. 56. 
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In the area of the management of state enterprises, the government 
appointed full-time chairmen primarily with a view to improving man- 
agement efficiency and responsibility. Another important innovation 
was the appointment of a Select Committee of Parliament, the Commit- 
tee on Public Enterprises, to review the activities of public enterprises 
and report to Parliament. In the field of plantation agriculture, produc- 
tion has been revived in both the rubber and coconut sectors. Tea pro- 
duction declined while the production of rubber improved; paddy pro- 
duction experienced a bumper harvest and the Paddy Marketing Board 
purchased 32 million bushels of paddy.?° This improvement in produc- 
tion and the state distribution scheme has not had much effect on the 
price of rice for consumers, however. Various administrative measures 
have been taken to redistribute the lands originally taken over by the 
Land Reform Commission, and the payment of compensation to both. 
local and foreign owners has been regularized. 

The Mahaveli Development Scheme, the largest development proj- 
ect the government has undertaken, has already invested Rs. 490 million 
and a total of 8270 families have been settled in the area. Five major 
reservoir projects are expected to open 320,000 acres of new land. The 
governments of Britain, Canada, and Sweden have been asked to finance 
the projects; the debate, which began with the decision of the govern- 
ment to complete the scheme within a period of six years, still continues 
and there is some skepticism that the government will be able to reach 
the target. The construction sector of the economy, according to the An- 
nual Report of the Central Bank of Ceylon, was the most dynamic sector, 
and an estimated growth rate of 31%, has been attributed to the avail- 
ability of building materials. Unemployment, which remained the ma- 
jor problem, stood at 900,000 in 1978, but the Central Bank Survey 
showed a comparatively higher rate of increase in employment.?1 

The 1979-1980 budget, without deviating from the economic stra- 
tegy followed in the last two years, introduced a series of changes in- 
tended to generate both local and foreign investment. The Minister of 
Finance stated that the growth rate of 8.2% achieved in 1979 was twice 
the growth rate of 4.4% recorded in 1977, but he projected a moderate 
growth rate of 6% for the future. The rate of inflation, according to the 
Minister of Finance, has been estimated between 16% and 25%. 

The budgetary policy has been designed to generate and redirect re- 
sources from consumption to investment. This strategy guided the in- 
troduction of incentives and the reorganization of the tax system in 
order to stimulate investment. The 1979-1980 budget, hailed as a de- 
velopment budget, has allocated Rs. 23,487 million for capital expendi- 
ture and Rs. 11,249 million for recurrent expenditure. The Mahaveli 
Project has been allocated Rs. 2009 million and Rs. 1320 million has 


20 bid, p. 36. 
21 Ibid., p. 87. 
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been earmarked for housing development; all this shows that capital 
expenditure has been increased by more than 50%. The deficit in the 
budget—Rs. 8920 million—is to be financed by borrowings, which the 
Minister of Plantation Industries described as an attempt to “scrape the 
last cent out of the barrel to balance the budget.’”’22 

The constitutional and political changes of the last two years dem- 
onstrated the commitment and the desire of the government to intro- 
duce a new style of government and political leadership. The changes in 
governmental apparatus also illustrated the government’s desire to in- 
ject new roles into the political system with a view to attuning itself to 
the new styles of political leadership. Economic policies and strategies 
have been devised in order to attract foreign investment; it is on this 
same basis that the foreign policy postures have been constructed. These 
changes, in their totality, have created new stresses in the economy and 
the polity of the country, and their overt manifestations, which have 
not yet surfaced, are certain to generate feelings of agitation among the 


` 


people. ' 


' 22 Hansard, 7:3, November 20, 1979, Column 716. 
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BANGLADESH 1979: CRY FOR 
A SOVEREIGN PARLIAMENT 





Azizul Haque 


THE MILITARY ELITE catapulted into power in 1975 
promised to take Bangladesh back to democracy and stability step by 
step. To that end several policies, such as the dissolution of Mujib’s one- 
party system, the 1977 referendum and Union Parishad elections, allow- 
ing the organization and operation of political parties, the presidential 
and parliamentary elections, the withdrawal of Martial Law (April 1979) 
and Emergency (November 1979), and Students’ Unions elections (1979) 
in colleges and universities (for the first time since 1973), were put into’ 
effect by the military elite. With better management of the economy by 
President Ziaur Rahman’s administration, Bangladesh rose above the 
stigma of being an “international basket case.” However, unrest (includ- 
ing armed clashes) on the university campuses, a series of strikes through- 
out the year, spiralling prices for essential commodities, widespread cor- 
ruption, the polarization of political forces with violent outbursts, the. 
deteriorating law and order situation, and rumors of indiscipline in the 
army! were the disquieting phenomena of politics in 1979. Hence, some 
pertinent questions involving Bangladesh politics agitated not only the 
opposition but also the people in general. Was the system of govern- 
ment evolved by President Zia a sort of “guided democracy” or a type of 
“constitutional autocracy” or “martial democracy,” as the opposition 
alleged, with a “rubber stamp” national parliament? Would Zia’s rural- 
oriented “politics of production” benefit the people at large and his oft- 
repeated “bloodless” and “democratic” revolution bring about a change 
in the social system that would “ensure food, clothing, and education 
for all?” Was the political system stabilized both structurally and func- 
tionally and did the people at large achieve psychological stability in 
the system itself? 


1 There were reports of a “revolt quietly crushed” during the second half of 
the year. See Spostabadi (Bengali weekly), October 28, 1979. 
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Parliamentary Elections 


The year 1979 began with hectic preparations for general elections 
to elect a Parliament that would work within a system of government 
in which the president would be an elective and omnipotent chief ex- 
ecutive. The long-awaited parliamentary elections (the second since 
1971) came on February 18, 1979. The parliamentary elections, origin- 
ally scheduled for February 1977, had been postponed in the wake of 
the serious Ganges waters dispute with India, pressures on the border, 
a deteriorating law and order situation within the country, and alleged 
indiscipline in the army. However, with the easing of the law and order 
situation and the pressure on the border following Mrs. Gandhi's fall in 
March 1977, Ziaur Rahman, who took over as President in April 1977 
from Justice Sayem, took some positive steps for a “passage to democra- 
cy.” With a massive victory (98.88% confidence vote) in the 1977 refer- 
endum (May 30) and the June 3, 1978 presidental election (76.63% of 
the votes) legitimizing Zia’s capture of power, and the Farakka Agree- 
ment (November 1977) with India, the political situation appeared to 
have stabilized substantially. As a result, in November 1978 Zia an- 
nounced that parliamentary elections would be held on January 27, 
with the promise that the parliament would be sovereign, equipped with 
powers to enact and amend laws, and to approve the budget and agree- 
ments entered into with foreign countries, amend the constitution, im- 
peach or remove the president, and that martial law would be with- 
drawn within a week of the new parliament’s first meeting. 

However, the opposition politica] parties sharply reacted to the 
government’s election announcement. After a series of dialogues, 12 of 
the political parties decided to boycott the elections unless their five- 
point demands—namely, withdrawal of martial law and restoration of 
fundamental rights, restoration of parliamentary democracy through 
repealing the Fourth Amendment, unconditional release of all political 
prisoners, Zia’s retirement from.the army if he continued in politics, 
and restoration of press freedom—were not met. Supported and encour- 
aged by the pro-election stand of some rightist and leftist political 
groups, President Zia, through a series of “concessions,” long “parleys” 
with the opposition leaders, and deferring elections (in two installments) 
to February 18 finally got the opposition to participate in the election. 


Election Results: Of the total of 2125 candidates, 1709 belonging to 
30 political parties and 416 independents contested 300 seats. None of 
the major parties could put up candidates for all 300 seats. There were 
three notable aspects of the elections. First, the formation of electoral 
alliances by the smaller parties: an extreme rightest alliance; the ideo- 
logically heterogeneous “Bangladesh Gono Front”; and a leftist-centrist 
combine. Second, the nomination by both the Awami League (Malek) 
and Zia’s Bangladesh National Party (BNP) of a good number of re- 
tired army personnel to contest the elections. Third, the marked ab- 
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sence of clear-cut political issues—the BNP campaigned for Bangladeshi 
nationalism, a production-oriented democracy, a presidential form of 
government with a “sovereign” parliament; the AL (Malek) for the im- 
plementation of the programs of Mujib’s “second revolution,” the res- 
toration of the 1972 constitution (prior to the 4th Amendment); the 
leftists for people’s democracy; the rightists for parliamentary democra- 
cy and social justice based on Islam. In the elections, the BNP bagged 
207 seats followed by 39 seats for the AL (Malek) and 20 seats for the 
rightist alliance. The remaining seats were won by the smaller parties 
and 16 independents. 

The election eliminated a large number of little-known parties 
that had been hastily formed before the election, while a number of 
political stalwarts also failed to win seats. All the ministers in Zia’s 
cabinet who contested were returned with convincing majorities. In- 
evitably there were allegations of poll-rigging, strongly denied by Zia 
personally. The BNP’s number of seats in the parliament was further 
swelled as 11 of the 16 independents joined the BNP before the first 
sitting of the parliament, and as the BNP bagged all 30 “reserved” 
women’s seats and won 4 by-elections. 

A massive BNP victory appeared to have proved several points. 
First, the people continued to have confidence in the leadership ‘of 
President Zia, the soldier-turned-politician who had earned their sup- 
port through hard work, his efforts to improve their lot, and repeated 
visits to the remotest corners of the country never visited before by even 
middle-rank bureaucrats. Second, voters still remembered their agoniz- 
ing experience with the political parties in the past, particularly under 
Mujib’s authoritarian rule. And third, the BNP victory was facilitated 
by confrontation and lack of understanding among the opposition par- 
ties. However, the victory of some experienced leaders and old parlia- 
mentarians enhanced the prestige of the parliament itself, ensuring that 
the proceedings would not be a “one-party” affair. 


Parliament 


After a lapse of four years, the second parliament of Bangladesh 
met for two sessions in 1979, but the promised special session in August 
(for a debate on foreign policy) was never held. The first session (April. 
27) was marked by altercations, walkouts, warnings from the chair, and 
frequent points of order, but it did accomplish some important tasks. 
The controversial 5th amendment to the constitution, validating all 
proclamations and martial law orders since August 15, 1975, was passed,? 
which led to the withdrawal of martial law on April 6, 1979. In his 
inaugural address President Zia paid homage to Maulana Bhashani, 


2The 5th amendment bill was passed on April 5 by 241-0 votes with 20 ab- 
stentions. The 20 abstainees consisted of Ataur Rahman Kahn, M. Toaha, A. S. M. 
Solaiman, and members belonging to the Muslim League and the IDL, 
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Sheikh Mujib, and Mashiur Rahman, and asked the members to live 
up to the people’s expectations. 

The ruling BNP parliamentary party elected Shah Azizur Rahman, 
an Islamist of the moderate variety, and Dr. Badruddoza Chowdhury, a 
physician-turned-politician, as the Leader and the Deputy Leader of 
the House respectively, and barrister Abul Hasnat as the Chief Whip of 
the parliamentary party. The AL (Malek) parliamentary party elected 
a moderate, Asaduzzaman Khan, a “jolt to the pro-Moscow and pro- 
India faction of the party,” as its leader, and Mohiuddin Ahmed, a left 
socialist, was made his deputy. As leader of the largest parliamentary 
party, Asaduzzamari became the leader of the opposition, whom the 
government accorded the rank and privileges of a cabinet rank minister 
for the first time in Bangladesh. 

In the April session, the opposition parties failed to demonstrate a 
united front against the government. Opposition’ members staged three 
walkouts, but every time separately along party lines. Political leaders 
of different groups persistently tried to utilize the session in order to 
project their ideologies and programs. Veteran Muslim Leaguer Khan 
A. Sabur called for the designation of Bangladesh as an “Islamic Re- 
public,” with Islam as its political ideology. Mohammad ‘Toaha tried to 
rationalize the role of his party during the 1971 Liberation War. The 
JSD leader Shahjahan Siraj and his party members repeatedly de- 
manded the release of JSD political prisoners. Ataur Rahman Kahn and 
Rashed Khan Menon mainly confined their speeches to criticisms of the 
government’s economic policy. l ; 

_ The second session (i.e., the first budget session of the second parlia- 
ment) sat for 41 days from May 21 to June 80. Unlike the first session, 
the budget session, even though marked by an unfortunate manhandling 
of a member of the lobby and by sharp debates on the Rajshahi Univer- 
sity campus incidents, the Farakka issue, the food crisis, and spiralling 
prices, was noted for better cooperation among the opposition groups: in 
the parliament. On May 31 all the opposition groups staged the first 
combined walkout as a mark of protest against the Deputy Speaker’s “‘in- 
decorous” remark about the privileges of the opposition members. Fur- 
ther, in a joint statement they condemned his remark, and decidéd, in 
a joint meeting of the opposition groups, to boycott the sitting of the 
parliament when chaired by the Deputy Speaker. 

On the Farakka Agreement of November 5, 1977, Deputy Prime 
Minister Maudud Ahmed argued that the five-year 1977 agreement was 
an improvement upon the temporary India-Bangladesh Arrangement of 
1975. But Shahjahan Siraj termed the Farakka issue a political squeeze 
by India on Bangladesh. On one particular point during the Farakka 
debate, both the government party and opposition members were equal- 
ly vocal in their total opposition to India’s proposal for a canal through 
Bangladesh connecting the Brahmaputra with the Ganges. On the food 
crisis, Khan A. Sabur, who had been a senior minister in the Ayub 
cabinet in Pakistan, advised people not to play “politics” with the food 
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issue. He called for collective efforts to meet the crisis, and demanded 
the disinvestment of the nationalized industries. At the end of general 
discussion on the 1979-1980 budget, Finance Minister Dr. M. N. Huda, 
in his concluding speech, emphasized the need for increasing production 
and an equitable distribution of wealth. i 


Council of Ministers: System of Government 


At the end of a four-day meeting of the BNP parliamentary party 
on March 31, President Zia announced the appointment of Shah Aziz 
as the Prime Minister-designate. On April 15, a 42-member ministry 
was sworn in, but this expanded to 63 by November. The large size of 
the ministry came under severe attack from the opposition, but one 
plausible explanation for this was that Zia could not accommodate the 
contending demands and interests of various factions within his hastily 
assembled, incohesive party without the concession of ministerial posts. 

The ruling political elite claimed the people had opted for a pres- 
idential system of government under which the minister held office at 
the “pleasure” of the president,? who was both the head of state and 
of the government. According to Shah Aziz, under this system the prime 
minister was the “connecting link” between the president and the par- 
liament, representing his policy and program in the parliament. In con- 
trast, the opposition, clamoring for a parliamentary system with a “‘sov- 
ereign parliament,” contended that Zia’s system was neither parliamen- 
tary nor presidential nor an amalgam of both, but rather an authori- 
tarian one, in the Ayub style, under the garb of presidential democracy.* 

The BNP political elites asserted that parliament was “independent 
and sovereign” since it had the power to enact laws, approve the budget, 
and “impeach” the president, who could not veto a bill passed by the 
parliament for the second time. However, the inability of the parlia- 
ment to remove a ministry through a no-confidence vote,’ the provision 
under which one-fifth of the ministers could be taken from outside the 
parliament, and the repeated practice of by-passing parliament when it 
was not in session, the opposition asserted, infringed upon parliament’s 
sovereignty, thereby making it just a “rubber stamp.” Almost all the op- 
position parties demanded the repeal of the 4th amendment in order 
to take the country back to “democracy.” However, the 5th amendment 
retained, intact, the provisions of the 4th amendment with regard to 
the formation and position of the council of ministers. Moreover, it 
provided that certain parts of the constitution could be amended only 
through a referendum that in the opposition’s view, was tantamount to 


3 The Constitution of the People’s Republic of Bangladesh (as modified up to 
February 28, 1979), Dacca 1979. 

4 Robbar (Bengali weekly), December 31, 1978, pp. 8-9; ibid., November ‘25, 
1979, pp. 13-19. 

5 In a BBC interview in early 1979, Zia said that a no-confidence vote by parlia- 
ment would not remove the prime minister, 
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a limit on’ parliament’s power.. Above all, the provisions of the 5th 
amendment validating all proclamations and martial law orders (mak- 
ing some, {OF ‘them part of the constitution) since August 1975 and Zia’s 
inductiéit -Of: a good number of' army personnel into top positions in 
many government aiid autonomous organizations led the opposition to 
characterize Zia’s system as “martial democracy.’’® 


Civil and Army Bureaucracy 


-In 1979 two, important steps were taken by. the government to re- 
form the administration. In March the Senior Policy Pool, comprising 
625 posts with the rank of Secretary, Additional Secretary, Joint Secre- 
tary, and Deputy Secretary, was instituted. In November the govern- 
ment finally approved the new 14-cadre administrative setup, the Bang- 
ladesh Civil Service. All posts in administration and specialized service 
would come under the BCS. A special feature of the new system is that 
it would’ allow all “civil servants” from all cadres to reach, through 
talent arid efficiency, the top-most position within the Senior Service 
Pool, thereby eliminating the dominance of one cadre in administration. 

However, the former officers of the Civil Service of Pakistan and 
of East Pakistan seem to be unhappy with both steps, as they see their 
privileged elitist position threatened. Moreover, they apprehend the 
induction of a large number of army personnel into the administration 
through the Senior Policy Pool system. Bureaucrats are already critical 
about the large number of army officers in top positions in mills, cor- 
porations, and government offices, and allege that most ‘of these “in- 
ducted” people lack administrative efficiency and are “arrogant.”? 

' The involvement of army officers in administration, however, is 
symptomatic of the general involvement of the military in politics since 
the 1975 coup. Almost all the major parties in Bangladesh today in- 
clude soldiers-turned-politicians. Over a dozen retired military officers 
are in parliament and Zia’s present cabinet contains six retired army 
personnel. The continued involvement of the army in Bangladesh poli- 
tics on terms similar to those in Pakistan, seems to be assured for quite 
some time. 


Politics of Production: Revolution of the Establishment 


Zia’s statement in September that the BNP’s election pledges would 
be redeemed “through a Revolution” confused politicians (in both the 
BNP and the opposition) and investors alike. On October 5 the BNP 
National Executive Council approved the “Revolution” in principle, 
calling for the enactment of necessary laws “to carry on the process of 


see See Robbar, November 25, 1979; and /ttefag (Bengali daily), December 27, 
7 Bichitra (Bengali weekly), August 3, 1979. 
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Revolution.” Zia called for a change in the social system through a.new 
politics (ic, peaceful revolution) to ensure consolidation of national 
independence, doubling of food production, and the exploitation of 
minerals, manpower, and other resources to ensure food, clothing, and 
education for all. He warned that if the “Revolution” did not take place 
through peaceful and democratic means through parliament, it was 
bound to be a “bloody” one. However, what was noted was the lack of 
specifics on the method with which to achieve the “Revolution.” Rather, 
Zia’s repeated emphasis on landholding and land reforms caused un- 
easiness and tension in the BNP. The party became sharply divided on 
these issues and on the call for “Revolution.” The public in general, 
and the opposition in particular, considered Zia’s announcement “curi- 
ous,” “amazing,” and‘found it difficult to explain why an established 
government should talk about “Revolution” that would adversely af- 
fect the stability it purports to uphold in the society. To some people 
the move smacked of Sheikh Mujib’s “Second Revolution”; to some’ it 
aimed at sidetracking the main issues of the country; to some it was a 
clever move by Zia to expropriate the radical slogans of the ultra-leftists. 

Partly to oblige pressure from within the party and, perhaps, to 
allay the fears of investors, Zia tended to modify his stand on “Revolu- 
tion” by the middle of November. Ultimately Zia’s “Revolution” was 
reduced to the excavation of canals and eradication of illiteracy, to be 
achieved in two phases—the first beginning in December and the second 
in February 1980. According to a top-level source, no bill on land re- 
form was likely to be placed before the parliament during its January 
1980 session. Drastic land reforms would adversely affect all MPs, what- 
ever their party affiliations, and Zia appears poised to ‘give them time 
to think it over. Zia’s “Revolution” at the moment seems to be another 
broader and more vigorous version of the “Grow More Food” program 
or “Green Revolution” of earlier governments, benefitting the large 
peasants more than the small farmers (or the landless who constitute 
a substantial element of the population). 


Political Factionalism: Grouping and\Regrouping 


The Opposition: Bengalis are notoriously noted for over-politicization 
and squabbles among themselves. They indulge enthusiastically in hair- 
splitting arguments and paradoxically often fall apart (or disunite) in 
their efforts to unite. Partly because of this and partly because of the 
subcontinental heritage of political factionalism, politics of Bangladesh 
in 1979 (as in 1978) saw intra-party schisms, new political grouping and 
regrouping, with a new political party coming up every two or three 
months. The three electoral alliances formed to fight the parliamentary 
elections disintegrated soon after the elections. The Jatiyo Janata Party 
experienced a formal breakup in December 1978 because of differences 
of opinion between the party convenor General M. A. G. Osmany and 
a few influential members of the convening committee, particularly the 
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general secretary Ferdaus Ahmed Qureshi. The NAP (Mozaffar) experi- 
enced two splits in less than a year. The CPB was reportedly facing a 
similar problem with widening differences between the party chairman 
Moni Singh and the party secretary Mohammad Farhad. The JSD faced 
a leadership crisis, with its leadership outside of jail allegedly in “col- 
lusion” with the Zia government and at variance with the leaders in 
jail. The intra-group fighting of the JSD came out into the open when 
the cultural secretary Harunor Rashid was expelled from the party in 
August for his “anti-social” and anti-party activities. 

Even after the exit of the anti-Baksal elements headed by Mizanur 
Rahman Chowdhury in August 1978, the AL (Malek) remained riddled 
with intra-party feuds. It was alleged that serious differences existed 
within the party among powerful factions led by Johra Tajuddin, Mo- 
hiuddin Ahmed, Abdur Razzak, Abdul Malek Ukil, Tofael, Korban 
Ali, and Asaduzzaman, and the Awami League may face yet another 
split after the next council meeting in March-April 1980. The AL (M) 
problem is that it is being opposed both by the ruling BNP and the 
opposition parties, except for the pro-Moscow CPB and NAP (M). Al- 
though the Awami Leaguers sometimes feel baffled at the all-out attack 
against them, it perhaps also helps them to pacify restive groups within. 

A very significant event in May 1979 was the revival, after seven 
years, of the Jamaat-i-Islami with the same name and under the leader- 
ship of Maulana Abbas Ali Khan, a minister in Dr. Malik’s East Pakis- 
tan cabinet in’ 1971. Under Politica] Parties Regulation Order (1976) 
the IDL, representing the members of the former Mizam-i-Islam, the 
Jamaat-i-Islami, the PDP, and the Khilafat-i-Rabbani, was formed in 
October 1976. But the IDL split into two factions a year later—the pro- 
Nizam IDL headed by: Maulana Siddiqui and the pro-Jamaat IDL led 
by Maulana Rahim. However, by December 1979 there were reports of 
tension between the Jamaat-i-Islami and the IDL (R). 


BNP—Intra-feuds: In spite of Zia’s gravitating image and his call for 
unity, the BNP in 1979 experienced some sharp jolts from within. The 
BNP is a multidimensional “umbrella party,” hastily assembled and 
comprised of people of diametrically opposed beliefs and interests. In 
its very birth, thus, lay the-germs of feuds and squabbles. From the out- 
set the party stood on different lines—bureaucrats/technocrats/retired 
military vs. politicians/socialists vs. non-socialists/Islamists vs. secular- 
ists /freedom-fighters vs. non-freedom-fighters. And factionalism within 
the party became accentuated with the formation of expansion of the 
ministry, particularly the choice of the Prime Minister and the Deputy 
Prime. Ministers, the selection (by Zia) of the 12-member standing com- 
mittee and 120-member national executive committee, and Zia’s call for 
“Revolution.” Moreover, the BNP MP’s complained of the lack of a 
well-defined role and privileges for them, and of a “personality cult” 
and absence of democracy within the party. Their discontent burst into 
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the open at the three-day parliamentary party meeting of the BNP on 
December 9-11. Among their 12-point resolutions were demands for the 
summoning of parliament at least four times a year, repeal of the con- 
duct rules for the ministers, and scrapping “undemocratic” clauses in 
the party constitution.® 

The inner-party struggle also generated feuds in the BNP student 
wing (the Jatiyotabadi Chhatra Dal) and in October the two factions 
fought a gun-battle at Dacca University, the political barometer of 
Bangladesh. In spite of Zia’s warning to the restive groups to exercise 
discipline, with the threat to expel the disobedient from the party, the 
BNP’s internal conflict is likely to become more pronounced during the 
forthcoming parliamentary session. The BNP, a party of parties, has 
two focal points—Zia and power. The moment they no longer have 
these; the BNP, like the Janata in India, could fal] apart. i 


The Economy 


The record of economic performance was mixed in 1979. The econ- 
omy received serious jolts not only from early floods and drought but 
also from a series of strikes in important sectors of production and by 
white-collar workers. 

Although the annual development expenditure rose by 33%, the 
growth rate of gross domestic product during 1978-1979 was only 4%, 
the target having been 5.5% in contrast to 7.9% during 1977-1978. The 
cost of living for a middle class man in Dacca rose by 14.50%; this figure ' 
was 12% in 1978. However, the price increases ‘were at a lower level 
than the rise in money supply of 24%. 

‘Utilization of domestic resources went up from 19% to 25%; agri- 
cultural production increased by only 1.3% instead of the planned 
4.3% because one million tons of foodgrains were lost as a result of 
drought. Food production decreased by 300,000 tons from the preceding 
year. However, industrial production increased by 8.7%, exceeding the 
target of 7.2%.° Because of imported goods and increased loan grants, 
construction work went up by more than 15%. During the year loans 
worth ‘Tk. 2.2 billion, including foreign investment worth Tk. 900 mil- 
lion, were granted for over 700 new industrial units. 

Bangladesh had a surplus budget, which the Finance Minister 
termed the “common man’s budget,” during fiscal 1979-1980 with a 
purported emphasis on direct taxation (85% of taxes). In the budget 
estimates, total revenue receipts and expenditures were put at about’ 
Tk. 18 billion and Tk. 11.94 billion respectively, with a surplus of 
Tk. 6.08 billion. The Annual Development Program budget was Tk. 


8 Bichitra, December 28, 1979. ; 
9 During the four months preceding January 1980 the jute industries, whose 
liabilities and losses since 1971 have amounted to Tk. 7.75 billion, for the first time : 
made a profit of Tk. 190 million. 
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20.7 billion (net) of which Tk. 5.6 billion was allocated to agriculture, 
flood control and water resources, and rural development and institu- 
tions directly related to rural areas. Total resources available for financ- 
ing the ADP would be Tk. 20.6 billion of which 15.6 billion (77%) 
would come from external sources and Tk. 5.6 billion from domestic 
sources.!9 During 1978-1979, export earnings amounted to Tk. 9.17 bil- 
lion, exceeding the target by Tk. 173 million and last year’s earnings 
by Tk. 1.7 billion. Foreign exchange reserves rose by more than Tk. 1.5 
billion, reaching a total of about Tk. 6 billion by June. However, the 
increase in export earnings was due more to higher prices of goods than 
to larger quantities of exports. 

There were price increases in essential commodities a number of 
times in 1979. The price of fertilizer rose by 16%, rationed rice by 20%, 
fuel by 23% and 19% (twice), and charges for electricity by 36%. Al- 
though the minimum price for raw jute was fixed at Tk. 115 a maund, 
agriculturists found it extremely difficult to dispose of their raw jute. 
And exports of raw jute amounted to only 2 million bales compared to 
a target of 2.5 million bales. 

Prompt and vigorous action by the government averted a famine 
in 1979, but the situation was acute in September and October, par- 
ticularly in the northern part of the country. The major crop failed in 
1979 because of early floods and drought, further aggravated by the price 
increases (and thereby scarcity) in diesel fuel, insecticides, fertilizer and 
agricultural appliances. The food gap climbed to three million tons 
from an earlier estimate of 1.3 million tons.11 To avert the prospective 
famine, the government sent emissaries to different countries and ar- 
ranged imports of two million tons of foodgrains, of which 1.6 million 
had arrived by October, bringing the total -foodgrain stock to over 2.15 
million tons. By September the government had already spent Tk. 3 
billion from its own foreign exchange reserves to import foodgrains. To 
offset the impact of large crop failures, the government ordered prompt 
delivery of imported foodgrains from ships and the distribution of more 
foodgrains from government godowns, in part through a food-for-work 
program. Asa precaution the government decided to build up a 1.5 
million-ton reserve stock of foodgrains and take up a large-scale canal 
excavation program throughout the country. | 

A semblance of political stability over the past few years, the liberal 
attitude of Zia’s administration towards private enterprises, and positive 
encouragement in the form of special incentives induced some foreign 
investment in Bangladesh. The holding of parliamentary elections in 
February 1979, the return to a more democratic system, the govern- 
ment’s declared policy against further nationalization together with 
projected legislation aiming at protecting the interest of foreign in- 


~~ 40 See “Annual Budget (1979-80),” Holiday, June 10 and 17, 1979. 
11 Foodgrain production amounted to 12.918 million tons (in June) compared to 
the target of 14.5 million tons. f i 
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vestors, and the provision of additional facilities, apparently created 
some confidence in the minds of prospective investors. Between July 
1972 and June 1979, foreign investments were made in 38 projects worth 
a total of about $61 million, including a foreign exchange component of 
$53.5 million. Although the foreign investment flow is still very small, 
it is gradually increasing. Total foreign investment during fiscal 1978 
was estimated at $11.3 million; during fiscal 1979, it reached $17.8 mil- 
lion; for fiscal 1980, the figure should be much higher even if only a 
few of the investment proposals under negotiation materialize. 

Total foreign aid commitment to Bangladesh between December 
1971 and June 1979 amounted to $7.972 billion, of which the total dis- 
bursement during the period reached $5.353 billion. During fiscal 1978- 
1979 foreign aid commitment was $1.857 billion, compared to $1.666 
billion during 1977-1978), of which 54% was in the form of grants. 
Moreover, 50% of the total foreign aid came from the DAC countries, 
which might later be converted into grants. The other sources of for- 
eign aid to Bangladesh were the UN agencies, OPEC and EEC countries, 
IDA, Asian Development Bank, the Islamic Development Bank, and 
the communist bloc. Since 1973-1974, the aid commitment from OPEG 
countries has reached $568 million, while OPEC aid amounted to 20.7 
Tk. billion. Aid to Bangladesh from the communist bloc since Decem- 
ber 1971 has totalled $260 million, of which the Soviet Union’s share 
was $160 million.!? 


Foreign Affairs 


Inspired by its election to the Security Council,1* Bangladesh in 
1979 pursued a vigorous foreign policy. The visits of Zia and his min- 
isters to different capitals of Asia appeared to have strengthened Dacca’s 
friendly relations with them. Zia visited Iraq in February, Thailand 
and Malaysia in early April, The Netherlands and Belgium in late 
April, Kuwait in June, and Sri Lanka in November. In July Zia at- 
tended the FAO conference in Rome; in August he attended the 41- 
nation Commonwealth conference in Lusaka; in September he addressed 
the 86-nation non-aligned summit conference in Havana. While ad- 
dressing the Commonwealth conference Ziaur Rahman called for de- 
veloping a “system of food security” for food deficit countries. Further, 
Zia condemned the apartheid policy of South Africa and urged Israel 
to respect the UN resolution to vacate all occupied Arab territories. 

The three-day visit of Burmese President Ne Win to Dacca in May 
and the signing of a 123-mile land boundary demarcation pact between 
the two countries seemed to substantially normalize their relations. 
Rangoon-Dacca relations had been severely strained in 1977 when about 
200,000 Burmese Muslims, presumably of Indo-Bangladesh origin but 


12 Ittefaq, August 14, 1979. - ; 
13 Bangladesh assumed its seat in the Security Council on January J, 1979. 
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who had lived in the Burmese border region of Akyab for at least a 
generation, sought refuge in Bangladesh. However, in July 1978, after 
a series of negotiations, Burma agreed to take back the refugees by Feb- 
ruary 1980. A border ground rules agreement was initiated by the two 
countries in July 1978 and a draft for an agreement on marking the 
boundary along the Naaf River was finalized in early December 1979. 

The bitter Dacca-New Delhi relationship following Sheikh Mujib’s 
assassination in 1975, began to improve with Indira Gandhi's fall in 
1977, Zia’s visit to India in late 1977, and the signing of the Ganges 
Waters Agreement that year. The visit by Indian Prime Minister Mor- 
arji Desai, accompanied by Foreign Minister Vajpayee, to Dacca in 
April 1979 was a further breakthrough in the renewal of neighborly 
relations between the two countries. During Desai’s visit, Dacca and 
New Delhi agreed to set up committees, in addition to the high-powered 
Joint Rivers Commission, to work out a formula to prevent erosion 
along the Kushiara River and to share the waters of the Khowai and 
Teesta rivers. Deputy Premier Moudud Ahmed disclosed in May that 
the Commission had decided to set up a joint committee that would 
consider Dacca’s proposal to include Nepal in talks in order to find out 
ways to control the water supply in the Ganges, particularly in the lean 
period. During Desai’s visit, through negotiations, India agreed to im- 
port more items from Bangladesh, including jute, timber, paper, naptha, 
rayon, newsprint, pulses, and specialized textiles. Another significant 
development that distressed the pro-Peking forces was the decision for 
wider cooperation through joint ventures in the fields of cement, biogas, 
solar energy, and fertilizer. As a further mark of goodwill, in April 
India offered Dacca 200,000 tons of foodgrains on an emergency basis, 
and accordingly an agreement was entered into in May. However, the 
Dacca-New Delhi relationship during 1979 remained tense because of 
the influx of 20,000 Indian Muslims from West Bengal in June, follow- 
ing communal riots. There was also sporadic exchange of fire in late 
1979 between the border forces of the two countries at Hili, Belonia 
points, and across the Muhuri River. 

While Dacca continued its efforts to cultivate closer ties with other 
neighbors—China, Sri Lanka, Pakistan, Nepal—it also stepped up ef- 
forts to further consolidate ties with Southeast and East Asian countries. 
Dacca views Bangladesh as a “great bridge” between South Asia and 
Southeast Asia, and Zia has visited Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore, and 
Indonesia in 1978 and 1979 to open new areas for economic and cul- 
tural cooperation. As a positive response to Zia’s initiatives for economic 
cooperation with Singapore, several joint projects in the fields of food 
processing, refrigeration, oil refining, air conditioning, garment making, 
shoe making, electronics, and electrical goods were being examined by 
the two governments. A North Korean cultural troupe visited Bangla- 
desh in March, and in August Tokyo and Dacca entered into an agree- 
ment for a grant of $21.42 million aid to Dacca during Japanese fiscal 
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year 1979. Dacca-Beijing ties were further consolidated by the visits to 
Beijing of Speaker Mirza Golam Hafiz in January and Foreign Minister 
Shamsul Huq in November, a visit to Dacca by a Chinese delegation in 
April, and a Dace -Beijing scientific and cultural agreement in Novem- 
ber. 

Dacca also took care to better its ties with the Muslim countries, 
the communist bloc, and the western donor countries. Ties with the 
Muslim countries were strengthened by the three-day visit of Indonesia’s 
President Suharto to Dacca in November; visits by delegations from 
Saudi Arabia and Turkey; various agreements with Turkey, Saudi 
Arabia, Pakistan, Kuwait, and Indonesia; the Saudi offer of $300 million 
in aid in September; a few loan offers from the Islamic Development 
Bank; and Dacca’s repeated emphasis on the inalienable rights of Pales- 
tinians. Fidel Castro’s special envoy and the Yugoslav vice-president 
visited Dacca in May and July respectively. Dacca and Moscow entered 
into an agreement in August ending the double taxation system existing 
between the two countries; Dacca and Belgrade signed a commercial 
agreement in October. In August Moscow agreed to postpone for two 
years the repayment of two instalments of an earlier wheat loan to 
Dacca. 

Dacca’s relations with the Western donor countries, the main source 
of its foreign aid flow, were excellent. A number of important delega- 
tions at ministerial level were exchanged with The Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, West Germany, and the U.S. In early 1979 Bangladesh received 
aid pledges of $1.3 billion from the consortium and of $200 million from 
the OPEC countries for the current fiscal year. For fiscal 1979 the U.S. 
pledged $176 million in aid. In August Britain converted all the loans 
it had made to Bangladesh since liberation into grants amounting to a 
total of £15,935 million, and West Germany did the same thing in re- 
spect to German loans of Tk. 7 billion. The Western donor countries, 
with the U.S. as the largest single donor, as well as Japan appeared pre- 
pared to continue to provide substantial aid to Dacca to help it develop 
a self-reliant economy. It is to Zia’s credit that his government has been 
managing the great powers admirably. 


A Summing Up 


As the year 1979 went by, Bangladesh entered into another period 
of uncertainty. Although Zia’s administration has been managing the 
economy better than before and has apparently brought stability to the 
system, his efforts for “transition to democracy” have generated three 
forces—a recalcitrant parliament, the volatile opposition, and the “res- 
tive” BNP—which are threatening his authority and the system. More- 
over, the law and order situation is deteriorating, and widespread cor- 
ruption, spiralling prices, the concentration of wealth, the ever-increas- 
‘ing number of the landless Jaborers and unemployed (10 million), and 
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continued factionalism in the armed forces are complicating factors. 
However, because of his “gravitating image” of personal integrity, peo- 
ple still appear to have confidence in Zia (as a person rather than in the 
system), and they see no better alternative to him in the foreseeable 
future. Zia is likely to continue in office unless toppled by some ambitious 
officers in an army coup. It should be noted that Zia’s strategy of ruling 
the country by “consensus” has rehabilitated both the pro-Mujib forces 
and the rightist groups who opposed the “liberation war.” A process of 
polarization of political forces is going on that, if pushed beyond a cer- 
tain limit, might lead to civil strife. In addition, parliamentary elections 
in India together with the spread of centrifugal movements in eastern 
India are bound to have an impact on politics in Bangladesh. In this 
context, the polarization of political forces would be accelerated, threat- 
ening not only Zia’s administration but the very social order itself. 


` 


-AZIZUL HAQUE is the-Director of the Center for Asian Studies and Chairman of 
_the Department of Political Science at Jahangirnagar University, Dacca, Bangladesh. 
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THE ETHNIC FACTOR IN 
SOVIET-AFGHAN RELATIONS 





Eden Naby* | 


NATIONAL IDENTITY is a critical issue for many third 
world countries whose frontiers have been contoured not through a 
natural process but as a direct result of invading colonial armies or co- 
lonial pressure. The boundaries of many Middle Eastern countries and 
those of the southern part of the Soviet Union exist in defiance of any 
ethnic; linguistic, or cultural logic. Often the political boundaries even 
-~ defy the concept of militarily defensible frontiers. . 

The descendants of Tsarist, British, and French colonialists, having 
agreed among themselves that national states should exist within the 
designated areas, wonder at the lack of cohesive national loyalty toward 
a central government. Or they attempt to manipulate ethnic diversity 
against the central government in order to gain concessions in economic 
or political spheres. Examples of such manipulation are the Soviet in- 
volvement with Kurdish and Azeri ethnic groups in the Iran of the 1940s 
or the American involvement (through surrogates) in the Kurdish au- 
tonomy moves in Iraq during the 1960s. A third example may emerge 
more clearly from the Soviet action among Turkic and Iranian shared 
ethnic groups in Afghanistan. This situation, to be explored here on 
the basis of Kabul’s declarations and actions during the first twenty 
months (April 1978 to December 1979) of the Democratic Republiċ of 
Afghanistan, may offer the Soviets their first opportunity to demonstrate 
the extent to which they plan to subjugate Muslim ethnic groups. 

Since the pro-Soviet coup of April 27-28, 1978, Kabul’s policy to- 


-_* The background material for this article was gathered during a research trip 
to Pakistan, Afghanistan, and Soviet Central Asia in the winter of 1979. It is also 
based on ideas subsequently gathered during the course of lectures the author de- 
livered at Oxford University and the Asia Society (New York) during the same year. 
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ward its ethnic minorities has departed sharply from the pattern observ- 
able in most Middle Eastern countries faced with heterogeneous popula- 
tions. In most Middle Eastern countries the pattern has been to ignore 
or suppress Muslim ethnic minorities. Constitutionally, the smaller non- 
Muslim minorities have received more consideration than the larger 
Muslim ethnic minorities who have had no avenues open to them for 
perpetuating their languages, literatures, or cultures. Unlike religious 
minorities, they do not have rights for ethnic political representation.* 
Therefore, Kabul’s new policy, announced during the summer follow- 
ing the 1978 coup, may prove to be important for all the Middle East. 
In May 1978, the head of government, Nur Mohammad Taraki, an- 
nounced his government’s intent to revise the existing pattern in favor 
of a scheme based on the Soviet nationality policy model.? 

Given the ethnic diversity and conflict within most Middle Eastern 
states and the magnitude of the influence of Soviet ideological and mili- 
tary pressure in this region, a study of the Afghan adaptation of Soviet 
policy becomes imperative. Whatever Afghanistan’s future relationship 
to the Soviet Union may be, its declaration of a positive nationality 
policy will have far-reaching effects in neighboring countries. ‘The effects 
will be greater still because the same Turkmens, Baluchis, and others to 
whom Afghanistan proposes a measure of autonomy overlap into Iran, 
Iraq, Turkey, and Pakistan.’ 


Afghan Ethnic Diversity 


Since the formulation of its nationality policy during the early 
1920s, the USSR has divided former Tsarist Muslim colonies in Central 
Asia into five basic units based mainly on ethno-linguistic affinity. ‘These 
units have many of the institutions of the sovereign countries they are 
supposed to be except military and foreign policy institutions. Each 
unit, a union republic, is run in name if not in reality by the major 
ethnic group whose name it bears: thus Uzbekistan is run by Uzbeks, 
Turkmenistan by Turkmens, Tajikistan by Tajiks, and so forth. Play- 
ing down the fact that ethnic Russians or Slavs actually administer most 
ethnic Muslim institutions in these Soviet republics, the Russians have 


1 Eden Naby, “The Iranian Frontier Nationalities: The Kurds, the Assyrians, 
the Baluchis, and the Turkmens,” in William O. McCagg, Jr. and Brian Silver, eds., 
Soviet Asian Ethnic Frontiers (New York: Pergamon Press, 1979), pp. 83-116. 

2 Among statements broadcast and published about the new nationality policy 
was the following, appearing as a large banner during the International Kushan 
Conference (Kabul, November 1978): “Creation of a progressive national cultural 
system and in the first step ensuring of conditions essential for evolution of art and 
literature, education and publication in the mother tongues of tribes and national- 
ities resident in Afghanistan.” 

3 Turkmens in Iraq and Turkey have been relatively silent. Cultural consider- 
ations have been made for them in Iraq. See Eden Naby, “The Turkmens of the 
Middle East,” in Georgina Ashworth, ed., World Minorities (Sunbury, UK: Quarter- 
maine House Ltd., 1978), pp. 133-136. 
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been able to represent this system to deal with ethnic diversity as a de- 
sirable model to be emulated.* It appeals to minority ethnic groups who 
see it as means of perpetuating their cultures but it also attracts some 
governments who see it as a successful way of defusing ethnic unrest 
without foregoing centralization of power. Converts to the Soviet na- 
tionality policy system include Yugoslavia and, more recently, Iraq. 

No ethnic group in Afghanistan lives in or inhabits Afghanistan ex- 
clusively. None but the Pashtuns (Afghans in Soviet terminology, Path- 
ans to the Indians), claim Afghanistan as their chief area of habitation. 
Every ethnic group in Afghanistan has co-ethnics living across the bor- 
ders of the country. The groups living to the north of the Hindu Kush 
range, which divides the country from east to west, are Turkmens, 
Uzbeks, and Kirghiz, all speaking Turkic languages and dialects. In ad- 
dition, Persian speakers—Tajiks and other ethnics—have also tradition- 
ally inhabited this region. All of these groups have large or major por- 
tions of their world populations located within the Soviet Union. 

In the west, Afghanistan serves as home for Persian and Turkmen 
speakers. Both the Turkmens and the Tajiks reside across the border in 
Iran as well. The language referred to as Tajiki, Farsi, and Dari may, in 
English, be called Persian since, except for a few variations, the literary 
language is the same under all three local designations. The chief differ- 
ences lie in the spoken and especially rural colloquial forms. Therefore, 
culturally, several Afghan ethnic groups overlap into Iran as well as the 
Soviet Union. The Persian speakers of Afghanistan have been very much 
influenced by Iranian media, particularly those who, like the majority 
of the Iranians, profess Shi’ism. But since post-revolutionary Iran under 
Khomeini has refused to develop any constitutional means allowing for 
Muslim ethnic diversity, the Soviet model remains the primary one to 
which dissatisfied groups may look." 

In the south and the east of Afghanistan live the major portion of 
the world’s Pashtuns together with Brahuis and Baluchs. In the past 
these three groups have been organized along tribal lines but this organ- 
ization has lost much of its impact, especially among the Baluchs, whose 
sardars (chiefs) have been neutralized in Jran and Pakistan over the past 
few decades. With the exception of insignificant immigrant pockets of 
Baluchs and Pashtuns living in the Turkmen SSR, none of these south- 
ern ethnic groups of Afghanistan overlap into the Soviet Union. This 
does not mean, however, that these groups have been immune to Soviet 

4 For a discussion of the adaptation of the Soviet nationality model to Kurdish 
problems in Iraq, see Eden Naby, “The Iranian Frontier Nationalities.” A defense 


of Soviet nationality policy recently appeared in Pravda. See “West's view of ‘Nation- 
alism’ in USSR hit,” The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, XXX1:30 (1979), pp. 12- 
13. 





ö Iranian Finance Minister Ab’ul Hassan Bani Sadr, while approving the new 
Iranian constitution’s disregard of ethnic autonomy, blasted the USSR for attempt- 
ing to divide Iran into small ethnic parts in order to conquer it piecemeal. New 
York Times, January 18, 1980. 
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enticement. Baluch and Pashtun organizations within Pakistan and in 
European exile have strong leftist tendencies and for many years have 
been actively engaged in promoting dissent- against the central govern- 
ments in Islamabad and Tehran on the basis of ethnic grievances. These 
two ethnic groups remain the paramount potential instruments for an 
Afghan-Soviet move to destabilize Pakistan and Iran.® i 


Demography and Population Perceptions 


A major problem in the discussion of the potential for fusion or 
division among Afghan ethnic groups has been the lack of clear demo- 
graphic information.” Attempts to take and publish accurate population 
statistics have been hampered by Kabul’s unwillingness to admit a 
smaller population than it claims in seeking international aid, and a 
reluctance, shared by other countries, to divulge the extent of hetero- 
geneity existing in a country ruled for several centuries by members of 
one ethnic group, the Pashtuns. 

In the wake of the adoption of a new nationality policy,- Kabul 
conducted its first census under the aegis of the Khalq (People’s) Party 
during the spring of 1979. Details have not appeared publicly although 
the total population figure has been officially placed at 13.5 million.8 
Soviet advisers in Kabul ministries promoting the nationality policy 
have stated categorically that for the first time an ethnic question on the 
mother tongue of the individual was asked in the’ census.® ‘ 

Ethnic statistics are subject to engineering both by census takers 
who may discourage members of small minorities from identifying them: 
selves separately from the major group, and by central governments. 
This has been the case frequently-in Soviet ethnic statistics and in Iraq, 
particularly regarding the Kurds.1° Soviet Uzbeks and Turkmens often 
have an exaggerated estimate of their populations across Soviet borders. 
Some of this exaggeration is doubtless fed by the continual stress in 
Soviet media aimed at ethnic groups on the suppression of co-ethnics liv- 
ing in Muslim countries, and the contrasting autonomy of these ethnic 
groups in the Soviet Union. Thus Soviet Uzbeks, Azeris, etc., come to 





8 Even moderate Baluchi intellectuals have sharply criticized the revolutionary 
government of Iran and the new constitution for ignoring the need for direct repre» 
sentation of ethnic: minorities and Sunni Muslim customs and practices. See inter- 
view of Mir Morad Zchi, a Baluch attorney sitting on the Assembly of Experts which 
drafted the Iranian constitution, The Iranian, October 10, 1979, pp. 8-11. 

7 Some of the problems involved in conducting a census in Afghanistan are dis- 

cussed by Graham B. Kerr in “Demographic Research in Afghanistan: A National 
Survey of Settled Population,” The Afghanistan Council Occasional Paper #18 (New 
York: Asia. Society, 1977). 
8 The Kabul Times, April 7, 1979. is 
oe This statement was made to the author during an interview in Kabul, winter 
10 Non-Arab minorities in Kirkuk have’ complained of being coerced. by Arab 
census takers to register as Arabs in order to inflate the proportional Arab -popula- 
tion of the town to the detriment of the Kurds. See Eden Naby, “The Iranian 
Frontier Nationalities,” p. 98. 
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believe that their numbers in neighboring countries are purposely di- 
minished by neighboring governments in an effort to maximize the 
dominant cultural group. Well-educated Soviet Uzbeks, for example, 
believe that there are five million Uzbeks in Afghanistan and that the 
lower figures in Afghan demographic estimates are “monarchist” fabri- 
cations: They also believe that two or three million Uzbeks live in Iran 
when even Soviet studies indicate there are none except for some refugee 
families from Soviet Central Asia numbering a few thousand at best.14 
Similarly, Soviet Turkmens perceive their own co-ethnics in Iran and 
Afghanistan to be far more numerous than the most generous reliable 
data would indicate, while Iranian Azeris and Kurds, it would seem, 
add one or two percentage points to their proportional population in 
Iran each time they discuss Iranian population statistics with Western 
newsmen, ?? i 

The perceptions of these groups and particularly of Soviet Muslim 
groups about their co-ethnics in the Middle East may be a more sig- 
nificant factor in their reaction to the Soviet occupation of Afghanistan 
{or later Iran) than feelings about Islam and Muslim cultural pride. If 
Soviet Uzbeks can be induced by the Soviet media to feel that the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan is intended to “free” the suppressed Uzbeks 
living there, then the Russians may expect Soviet Uzbek cooperation in 
controlling Afghanistan. Very clearly the fear of extinction is ever pres- 
ent among ethnic groups scattered among various countries. Exagger- 
ating their numbers, maintaining a high rate’of population growth, and 
supporting countries that even superficially foster the perpetuation of 


their culture are some methods by which ethnic minorities fight extinc- 
tion. 


The Interethnic Language 


With census figures in hand, Kabul has been able to embark on 
the most ambitious phase of its implementation of the nationality policy 
—teaching each child in its own mother tongue. Because Afghanistan 
has had a bilingual educational system for many years, the creation of 
ethnic language schools becomes critical mainly for non-Pashtu and 
Persian speaking groups. In the past, Afghan children attended either 
Pashtu or Persian language schools. Schools in southern and eastern 
provinces were conducted in Pashtu, and in Kabul, the north, and the 
west, in Persian. In both schools, students were to learn to read and write 
the non-teaching language as well. This rule was unevenly enforced, 
resulting in many bilingual Pashtuns because Persian is easy and widely 
used in the central administration. Pashtu, on the other hand, is difficult 


11 This discussion took place between the author and a Soviet Uzbek in Kabul, 
-winter 1979. 

- ` 12 For example, during 1979 Azeris'in Iran reported themselves to be 7 million 
(one-fifth of Iran’s total population), then 5 million, and at other times 10 million. 
The same is true for Kurds and Baluchis. New York Times, December 23, 1979, 
p. 14 and a Pacific News Service report by T. D. Allman (Part IV of VII), p. 3. 
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to pronounce and learn and it is the rare non-Pashtun who can under- 
stand it well. In fact, with the increased influence of Iran in the region 
over the past decade, and the slow extension of its culture and language: 
in the wake of its growing political and economic power, the ‚Persiar 
language was gaining ever wider acceptance in Afghanistan.'* 

Even without this most recent incentive to Persianize, however, the 
interethnic language of Afghanistan has been Persian, just as it has 
been in the eastern Islamic world since the pre-Islamic period. It is only 
with the Russian occupation of Central Asia and the implementation of 
Soviet nationality policy that the Russian language has come to replace 

- Persian as the elite and literary language among Uzbeks, Turkmens, 
and Tajiks. The effect of the stated Afghan intent to make the language 
of instruction in schools the minority child’s ethnic language will be to 
reduce the use of Persian by Uzbeks, Turkmens, and others. Under the 
new language policy, Pashtu will replace Persian as the interethnic lan- 
guage among Afghans within a generation or two, especially if Afghan- 
istan becomes a satellite of the Soviet Union like Mongolia. But it-is 
likely that Russian would become the interethnic language if Afghan- 
istan is incorporated into Soviet Central Asia as a union republic. 


The Privileged Nationalities ; 
Given the diversity of language and ethnic groups existing in Af- 
ghanistan, the choice of which should be accorded the status of recog- 
nized nationalities becomes a matter of political as well as linguistic 
and. demographic significance. Early in the fall of 1978, the Afghan 
government indicated that in addition to Pashtu and Persian, Uzbek, 
Turkmen, Baluch, and Nuristani would also become recognized lan- 
guages in Afghanistan, with facilities for propagation. Of the four new 
language groups recognized, Uzbek is a natural choice because of demo- 
graphic factors: there are at least one million Uzbeks itidigenous to 
Afghanistan living in the area from Maimana in the west to Faizabad 
in the east.1* After Pashtu and Persian speakers, Uzbeks are the third 
largest linguistic group in the country. Among them are muhajirin 
(meaning refugees), those who fled Soviet Central. Asia following th 
collectivization and de-Islamization of the -1920s and 1930s.% . 


13 Kabul-bookstores carrying a wide variety of Iranian publications in. 1976 were 
on the verge of closing down because of restrictions on the importation of books 
since April 1978. Instead, Kabul booksellers had large inventories of Persian books, 
in the Arabic alphabet, published.in Moscow. These ranged from children’s books to 
bine ie of Russian and Central Asian literature to Marxist-Leninist theoretical 
works, 

i4 One figure, based on a 3% annual growth rate, is misleading because Afghan- 
istan's population growth is not at the high rate of Soviet Central Asia. See David 
C. Montgomery, “The Uzbeks in Two States: Soviet-Afghan Policies toward an Ethnic 
Minority,” McCagg and Silver, Soviet-Asian Frontiers, p. 170. nae 

15 Audrey Shalinsky, “Central Asian Emigres in Afghanistan: -Problems of Re- 
ligious and .Ethnic Identity,” Afghanistan Council, Occasional Paper -419 (New 
York: Asia Society, 1979). - : Pe % Sat et 
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. The other three choices -made by Kabul are explained better from 
a political than a linguistic or demographic perspective. There are 
about 125,000 Turkmens, 100,000 Baluchis and an equal number of 
Nuristanis in Afghanistan.16 It would have been far more practical for 
Kabul to merge the Turkmens with the Uzbeks and teach them both 
in “Turki,” a common Turkic dialect of Central Asia (often called 
Chagatay in its literary form). The previous Afghan regime of Dauod 
{he was assassinated in 1978) had briefly recognized Turki culture.1? 
Among Turkic Afghans, many claim Turki as the common language of 
ethnic Uzbeks and Turkmens and protest that Kabul’s present imple- 
mentation of separate ethno-linguistic facilities is a means of dividing 
the two groups for better control—i.e., divide and conquer.18 That may 
be. But the regional factors dictating such a decision are far more com- 
pelling. The existence of a separate Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan in the 
USSR is one such factor. The 200,000 Iranian Turksmens is another. 
For the pro-Soviet regime in Kabul to recognize Turki as a language 
would mean defying Soviet assertions to the contrary, and it is the Rus- 
sian policy in Central Asia that dictates the Kabul decision. 

There are good reasons for the choice to separate the Turkmen and 
Uzbek cultures. Soviet Turkmenistan is widely recognized as one of the 
culturally weakest Soviet Central Asia republics. Many of its cultural 
facilities must be run by Slavs and Turkic people other than Turkmens, 
such as Uighurs and Azeris, for lack of cooperative, competent Turk- 
mens. Ashkhabad (the capital) has not even produced a propaganda 
sheet in the Arabic alphabet for non-Soviet Turkmens, but such ma- 
terial is available to Azeris, Uzbeks, and Tajiks.19 Conceivably Afghan 
Turkmens could fill this gap and be moulded into a propaganda weapon 
for the Soviets to use in Iran, possibly in Turkey, and if necessary in 
Iraq. 

The choice of Baluchis and Nuristanis for elevation within Afghan- 
istan was reached also on the basis of their potential regional impor- 
tance; the Baluchis, rather than the more numerous Brahuis (200,000), 
were accorded nationality status because Baluchs overlap into Iran and 
Pakistan. Baluchs lay historical claim to a large coastal region on the 
Arabian Sea. A number of Afghan nationalists have advanced Baluch 
territorial claims in hopes of creating a friendly, independent Baluchi- 
stan that would respond more cooperatively than Pakistan to Afghan- 
istan’s desperate need for free and unencumbered access to the sea.?° 
When Afghanistan, with Soviet urging, helped a Baluch autonomous 
movement in 1974, the Shah of Iran stepped in to mediate and per- 


_ 18 Population figures are based on those given by Louis Dupree in Afghanistan 
{Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1973), pp. 59-64. 
_ iV Use Laud-Cirtautas offered this information to the author during a conversa- 
Uon in Seattle, Washington on November 6, 1979. 
18 Such comments were made to the author in the course of conversations with 

Uzbeks and Turkmens in Afghanistan during February 1979. 

19 Statement made by a Soviet adviser in Kabul, February 1979. 
20 Naby, “Iranian National Frontiers,” p. 108. 
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suaded Afghanistan to withdraw from the fray by offering it access to 
the sea through Iran. In view of Iran's current anti-Soviet stand and 
its alarm over the pro-Soviet Kabul regime, it is unlikely that the offer 
of access to Chahbahar will be renewed. Therefore, the Baluchistan port 
of Gwadar remains the best Soviet-Afghan hope for a port on the Arab- 
ian Sea. Thus the choice of Baluch as an Afghan nationality. The larger 
Brahui ethnic group has neither a large world population nor viable 
territorial claims that would be useful to either Afghanistan or the So- 
viet Union. 

The Nuristanis have been a problem for the pro-Soviet regimes 
since 1978 just as they were for previous Afghan governments. They are 
currently engaged in fighting Kabul and were the first to throw off the 
yoke of the pro-Soviet Taraki regime. As a result they have suffered 
bombing and loss of lives and villages. Although a relatively small group 
within Afghanistan, Nuristani related groups in Pakistan inhabit the 
areas through which China and Pakistan communicate. Despite this 
strategical importance of the Nuristanis, it would appear that for the 
time being Kabul has abandoned hopes of cultivating them. Aside from 
one of Taraki’s speeches published in Nuristani, Kabul ignores Nuri- 
stani culture.?1 

Another group ignored by the Soviet-Afghan nationality scheme is 
the Hazaras, the major Shi'ite Muslim group in Afghanistan.2? Soviet 
advisers in Kabul assert that the Hazaras are a prime example of an 
ethnic group that, because of unalleviated oppression, has lost its iden- 
tity. No Afghan or Hazara would agree with this since Hazaras have 
maintained not only their own cultural patterns and their own terri- 
tory, but also a distinct dialect of Persian called Hazaragi. The lack of 
recognition of Hazaras stems.rather from several political factors: first, 
the Hazaras have kept aloof or rebelled against the pro-Soviet regimes in 
Kabul; second, since the increased Shi'ite success in the Muslim world, 
the Hazaras have become emboldened to run their affairs independently 
of Kabul; third, the Hazaras are located along the central spine of the 
country and have very limited overlap into Iran. Therefore, the Hazaras 
would prove truculent as a pampered nationality and Hazara culture 
would serve little regional propaganda purpose. 

Thus although Afghanistan has many ethnic groups of varying 
sizes, the choices of which nationalities to cultivate has been based on 
political rather than cultural or demographic factors. Cultural politics 
was the basis for the creation of Soviet-Central Asian nationalities and 
it serves as the reason in Afghanistan as well. Moscow in tandem with 


21 This single and unique Nuristani language publication is called “Afghanistan 
Demokratik Jumhuriseteh Inqilabi Kudiyu ma Mamayal” (Kabul: Dowlati Matba’ah, 
1978). The format is small (914 x 1214 cm.) and runs to only 21 pages. 

22 Following his arrival in Kabul as head of the Afghan government in Decem- 
ber 1979, Babrak Karmal has made special overtures to Hazaras in addition to 
other recently privileged minorities according to a Tass report. FBIS (Soviet Union), 
December 28, 1979, p. DI.. © - A a San s 
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Kabul is attempting.to foster groups that would have future political 
impact in the region. In the meantime, the adaptation of the Soviet na- 
tionality model in Afghanistan can be used to feed ethnic demands in 
neighboring countries where a vacuum exists regarding ethnic policy. 


Ethnic Participation in Government 


. - In-discussing ‘the adaptation of the Soviet nationality model to 
Afghanistan, we must remember that this is but one of the Soviet ad- 
ministrative models attractive to Kabul. Many other models for tourism 
control, learned academies, collectives, ‘etc., are under consideration. 
Which branch of the Khalq party is in control of the ministries makes 
little difference to the adoption of these models because, from the first 
months after the 1978 coup, many of the ministries have been staffed by 
Soviet advisers. With each purge and coup, the number of Afghans com- 
petent or prepared to make decisions or run the government has de- 
creased. -Ministers in their thirties will have to be replaced by ministers 
in their twenties. In the military, the decrease in Afghan officers and 
men willing to back the Kabul regime was a factor that led to the mas- 
sive Soviet invasion.*® In the running of civilian agencies, a similar pat- 
tern is emerging, and many Soviets are also administering the national- 
ity programs. i ! 
` During the first twenty months after its introduction in 1978, the 
nationality policy was implemented in four areas—government partici- 
pation, education, newspapers, and culture. The first, government par- 
ticipation, has not been formalized although the chief Turkic member 
of the cabinets for the past twenty months, an Uzbek poet named Abdul 
Hakim Shara’i Jauzjani, had served as Minister of Justice and Attorney 
General. With the shift in power in late 1979, he was replaced as the 
government’s token Turkic member by Mohammad Khan Jalaler, a 
Turkmen with long ties to the past regimes and no apparent connection 
with any pro-Soviet parties. Jauzjani, an active Khalq party member, 
had vigorously promoted Turkmen and Uzbek advancement. He organ- 
ized committees to study the unification of Uzbek and Turkmen orthog- 
raphy and language, wrote extensive verse with political orientation, and 
generally headed the effort to promote Turkic language cultures. It 
remains to be seen whether Jalaler, a member of a wealthy family, will 
take the same initiatives on behalf of the nationality policy. 

Formal representation by the nationalities or quota membership in 
the government, centrally or regionally, has not yet taken shape. Nor has 





28 Desertions from the Afghan armed forces by both recruits and officers de- 
pleted the Afghan army from 90,000 to 50,000, according to some estimates. (Lecture 
by Louis Dupree at Brown University, September 24, 1979). The remaining troops 
have either been disarmed or given a restricted amount of ammunition to avoid 
oN toes weapons and ammunition to the insurgents. The Sunday Times, January 

24 The Kabul Times, February 1, 1979, p. 1. 
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the question of territoriality been raised publicly. Despite the token 
minorities on the cabinets or in lower ministrial posts, the dominant 
ethnic group in all cabinets and offices have been Pashtuns.?5 The major 
ethnic shift in government personnel has been in the Pashtu faction tak- 
ing the leadership: Taraki belonged to the Ghilzai confederation of 
Pashtuns, which has been in traditional rivalry with the Pashtun fac- 
tion that has provided most Afghan kings and rulers. Both Taraki and 
Hafizullah Amin pressed for the use of Pashtu, the language in which 
they gave public addresses. Babrak Karmal, their replacement, seems to 
prefer Persian, indicative of his urban, intellectual background. 
Opposition to the strong Pashtun domination of the country and 
to the prominence of the Pashtunistan issue as a force in foreign policy 
has existed for a number of years. The Pashtunistan issue complicated 
relations with Pakistan.2 During the early 1970s, and some years before, 
the Setam-e Milli (National Oppression) organization, drawing from 
members of leftist political parties (both pro-Soviet and pro-Maoist), be- 
came active in opposing Pashtun domination. Although the group in- 
cluded some Pashtun intellectuals, most of its membership came from 
Turkic and Persian speaking minorities. By creating cultural avenues 
for ethnic minority expression while allowing some non-Pashtuns into 
important government positions, the pro-Soviet regimes have attempted 
to defuse opposition that, left to itself, could have taken a pro-Chinese 
stance. On a small scale, there may have been in Afghanistan signs of 
the contending nationality policies of the Chinese and the Russians.?7 
At the same time that the government in Kabul has been taking 
steps to include token ethnic minorities, the insurgents have appeared 
little concerned about currying favor with these groups. It is true that 
the major Turkic minorities, located in northern Afghanistan, are logis- 
tically ill-placed to offer resistance in support of the southern Pashtuns. 
In Badakhshan and in the Panjshir valley, as in the Hazarajat, sporadic 
resistance has occurred. Nevertheless, the main resistance groups to the 
south have been slow to recognize the importance of accepting and at- 
tracting the ethnic minorities. A token gesture was made during the 
summer of 1979 when the insurgents’ radio station commenced pro- 
grams in Turkic, in addition to the regular Pashtu and Persian. No evi- 
dence exists yet for written dissident literature in Turkic. Most dissident 


25 Under the communist regimes, the requirement that Pashtu be studied by 
all government employees has been dropped. However, this has not decreased the 
use of Pashtu because, more than ever, the government bureaucracy has been staffed 
with native Pashtu speakers, often the first generation in their families to be literate. 
(Based on observations by the author during the winter of 1979.) 

26 Afghanistan has maintained since the partition of the Indian subcontinent in 
1947 that the Pashtuns living in Pakistan (i.e., Pakhtunistan) should be allowed to 
decide their own political status through a plebiscite. Pakistan’s objection to this 
resulted in a hostile relationship. 

27 China’s western province of Sinkiang is inhabited by significant communities 
of Uzbeks, Kazakhs, and smaller groups of Tajiks as well as Uighurs. Chinese na- 
tionality policy has not been as aggressively implemented or exported as that of the 
Soviet Union. 
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literature appears in Persian, reflecting the interethnic importance of 
that language.?8 

Ignoring minority groups is a frequently repeated mistake of ruling 
groups, even when they are in a defensive posture and require help from 
all factions. Twọ examples in recent history are the White forces during 
the Russian civil war and the anti-Soviet Basmachi fighters for Central 
Asian independence from Russia during the 1920s. Russian and Uzbek 
ethnic pride respectively prevented these groups from soliciting the aid 
of ethnic minorities by developing an equitable nationality plan. The 
Soviet Russians know this lesson well but it remains to be seen whether 
the: Afghans, pro- and anti-Soviet, will know how to use the ethnic fac- 
tor. If the insurgents have an opportunity to establish a provisional gov- 
ernment in exile, it would be foolhardy not to include members of 
Turkic and Persian speaking groups. 


Implementing the Afghan Nationality Policy 


The most important of the initial steps taken by the Kabul regime 
to implement its nationality policy were in the areas of education, lan- 
guage, and culture. Prior to 1978, no publication of materials in the 
ethnic minority languages of Afghanistan had been permitted by former 
rulers. In partial recognition of the cultural heritage of the Turkic peo- 
ple, however, former governments had acquiesced to the publication of 
some biographies of Turkic literary figures such as Sultan Hussein Bay- 
qara and Mir Ali Shir Nava’i. But apart from a few lines of poetry pub- 
lished in the original Chagatay language in which they were composed, 
these works were written and published in Persian. Such restricted rec- 
ognition of Turkic culture was supplemented within the Turkic com- 
munities by poorly lithographed editions of Turkic literature available 
through Pakistan, These materials, generally of a religio-mystic nature, 
were occasionally available in book shops in Mazar-i Sharif and Balkh.?9 
Contemporary Uzbek or Turkmen writing, however, was severely re- 
stricted: Even the “Turki” culture briefly allowed under Dauod existed 
through the radio only. 

One Uzbek poet, who in 1979 was editor of the Uzbek weekly pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Khalq party, relates being reprimanded 
for publishing a short lyrical Uzbek poem in the literary magazine called 
Balkh. He lost his job for this infraction of the law. The Khalq party 
organ, also called Khalq, however, as early as 1964 had allowed Uzbeks 
to express themselves in its pages in their mother tongue. There are 
other indications that the party had in fact commenced planning its 
minority language policy long before it finally came to power in 1978. 
Nevertheless, because of the negligence or outright i a of na- 


28Eden Naby, “Afghan Dissent Literature,” Afghanistan Council Newsletter 
VII:3 (June 1979), p. 37-38. 
29 Some sample titles are Safi Ällahyär and Ba Amir Hatim Sahabah. 
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tionality culture by. former regimes, today most Turkic Afghans. who 
are literate at all cannot read or write their own language. On the other 
hand, among many Turkic families, only the men are likely to be able 
to speak any language other than a Turkic one. The result of this past 
policy is that to develop their own Turkic cultures now, Uzbeks and 
Turkmens of Afghanistan are almost totally dependent upon Soviet 
Turkic advisers. 

The school system envisioned for ethnic minorities would eventual- 
ly.cure the problem of illiteracy in the indigenous languages. Beginning 
in September 1979, first graders have theoretically been given the choice 
of attending class in any of five languages—Pashtu, Persian, Uzbek, 
Turkmen, and Baluch. Not all five choices would have been available 
in all regions, however, because few Baluchs live in the north and few 
Turkic people in the south. The government has relied on census data 
to attempt to work through the maze of languages to determine the 
location of minority classes. Presumably,. say Soviet advisers, there could 
be four language classes held in towns like Mazar-i Sharif and Kunduz— 
Pashtu, Persian, Uzbek, and Turkmen. 

According to the plan, each year a new grade would be taught in 
the selected languages, thus providing for a student who started first 
grade in 1979 to complete his first ten years of study in his own language 
by 1989. The advisers feel that complications created by the lack of 
textbooks, teachers, and specialized subject requirements can be resolved 
over the next ten years. No doubt accommodations will be made with 
strong ethnic pressure groups and political cultural considerations. It 
could conceivably turn out, for example, that the large Uzbek com- 
munity will be able to dominate the smaller Turkmen group in most 
of the towns, thus diminishing the role of the Turkmens. 

. To promote the selected languages and to spread its E S 
message to key ethnic communities, very early after the 1978 coup Kabul 
launched weekly newspapers in Uzbek, Turkmen, and Baluch. Articles 
consisted chiefly of government declarations, speeches, and decrees. Be- 
ing weeklies, the papers do not serve a news purpose, and very little 
cultural material is included. Ten thousand copies of each paper are 
published, all in Kabul. Their distribution in the provinces seems 
limited, and during their first year these publications served mainly as 
symbols to ethnic minority intellectuals of the government's intention to 
propagate their culture and language. 

_ The Uzbek weekly Yulduz (Star) issued its first number on July 6, 
1978. In its first issue, the four-page weekly devoted much space to quo- 
tations from Turkic poets of Central Asia including Nava’i, Zahruddin 
Babur, Ahmad Yassavi, and the contemporary Uzbek poet Jauzjani. Sub- 
sequent issues have included materials taken from the Soviet Uzbek 
newspaper Uzbekistan madaniyati (culture of Uzbekistan) and from 
Aydin, the Soviet Uzbek publication aimed at non-Soviet Uzbeks. The 
Turkmen language weekly is called Gurash (Struggle) and the Baluch 
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Soub (Struggle), and both began publication in the summer of 1978. 

All three papers are printed in a form of the Arabic alphabet 
familiar in Afghanistan, the one used for Persian. To date, the Soviets 
have not introduced a modification in this alphabet to allow for the 
writing of short vowels as they did among Soviet Muslims during the 
1920s. Nor does there seem to be any hurry to introduce the modified 
Cyrillic alphabet used among Soviet Muslims since 1940. Should Afghan- 
istan be drawn into the USSR as a republic, however, the expediency of 
using the same alphabet for all Uzbek, Turkmen, and Persian (Tajik) 
publications would be difficult to resist. At present, those in charge of 
Turkmen and Uzbek materials cannot read Soviet publications unless 
they are in the Arabic alphabet. This situation will doubtless undergo 
alteration as increasing numbers of Afghans are sent to Tashkent and 
elsewhere in the Soviet Union for training. As Russian replaces other 
western languages as the foreign language needed for advancement, use 
of the Cyrillic alphabet will become more widespread. 

Further efforts to promote ethnic minority culture include the 
occasional publication of articles in Uzbek in one of the nationwide 
dailies, the appearance of articles about Uzbek history and culture in 
journals written in either Persian or Pashtu, and the formation of Uz- 
bek song and dance troupes patterned after Soviet Central Asian en- 
sembles. Some of the materials used by these new entertainment groups 
are traditional, but much is new and focused on encouraging the youth 
to participate in the government’s new social programs. Education and 
the need for schooling is a favorite topic. Although much emphasis is 
placed on Uzbek, concerts and cassettes of performances by other ethnic 
and regional entertainers have also been made available. 


The Role of Soviet Advisers 


The role of Soviet ethnic minority advisers has not generally re- 
ceived adequate attention during the three decades beginning in the 
1950s when Afghanistan began to receive large amounts of Soviet devel- 
opmental and military aid. Earlier in this century, when Afghanistan 
needed foreign expertise, it had attempted to fill that need through the 
services of other Muslims (such as Turks) or at least smaller countries.9° 
More recently, in conformity with this policy, Afghanistan has sought 
funds and experts through international organizations, principally the 
United Nations and its agencies. But the military hardware and train- 
ing that Kabul felt it needed to counteract what the Afghan’s consider 
Pakistan’s intransigence on border problems, was supplied only by the 
Soviet Union. Aside from compelling the Afghans to send military 
officers to the Soviet Union for training, the supply of military aid led 


_, 300n the suitability and use of: Turks as advisers, see Ludwig Adamec, A fghan- 
istan 1900-1923: A Diplomatic History (Berkeley, University of California Press, 
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the Afghans into tying their economy, through barter. agreement for 
non-military goods, with that of the Soviet Union.3? 

Eventually not only were officers sent to the Soviet Union but also 
engineers, doctors, filmmakers, and other specialists. Many of these 
persons, particularly those in the humanities and arts, spent many years 
in the Muslim republics of Tajikistan, Uzbekistan, and Azerbaijan. In 
turn, more and more of the Soviet experts sent to Afghanistan came 
from these republics. The large number of Soviet Muslims first drew 
attention when it was realized how difficult it would be to tell a Soviet 
Uzbek and an Afghan Uzbek apart if the intent of the former was to 
disguise his citizenship. The question was critical to the composition of 
the invasion force the Bona sent into Afghanistan at the end of 
1979.32 

Soviet advisers in Apian have expended: more effort in learn- 
ing about the country and. people than have most western advisers. ‘The 
Soviets have adhered to modest living conditions in the country, thus 
projecting an image of equality rather than superiority to Afghans. They 
have not had Afghan servants, nor have they had access to social elites, 
and are thus forced into contacts with their co-workers and with the 
middle classes. Because they have not acted or been treated like elites, 
they have had to learn the Persian language at least to a degree that 
would allow them to live and function in Afghanistan. In fact, many 
Russian and other Soviet advisers over the years have lived very much 
the way that Peace Corps volunteers have lived. While this has not 
necessarily made them popular, it has provided many of them with a 
deeper understanding of the country, the people, and their problems. 

This description applies to most Soviet citizens in Afghanistan but 
it was the ethnic minorities that the USSR shared with Afghanistan that 
succeeded best in merging into the local culture. Soviet Muslims serve at 
the Kabul embassy and many have had wide experience in other Soviet 
embassies throughout the Muslim world. In addition to Persian, a num- 
ber have learned Turkish (of Turkey) and Arabic from one or two Mid- 
dle Eastern countries. One Azeri woman had even made the pilgrimage 
to Mecca in her capacity as an interpreter for a Soviet Muslim. Perhaps 
the seriousness with which the Kremlin regards the role of Soviet Mus- 
lim ethnic minorities in its relationship with. the Middle East may be 
demonstrated by the fact that the current Soviet ambassadors in Kabul 
and Islamabad both come from Muslim backgrounds.®3. Moreover, they 


31 Arthur Paul, “Constraints on the Afghan Economy,” Asian Journal, No. 29 
(1973), pp. 1-15. 

82 Several reports have been published giving breakdowns of the composition of 
Soviet invasion troops. J. Dorsey reported 40%, Tajiks, 25% Uzbekistan, 25% Turk- 
menistan, 10%, European Russia. Christian Science Monitor, January 10, 1980. But it 
is not clear whether the percentages represent ethnic Tajiks, etc., or whether the 
units had been stationed in Tajikistan, Uzbekistan, and so forth as part of the Turk- 
istan and Central Asian Military district armies. Radio Eaberty Research Bulletin 
(January. 18, 1980). 

33 Sarvar Alimzhanovich Azimov, a Cėntral Asian, has been the Soviet ambas- 
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are not Foreign Ministry officers but men who have high Communist 
Party positions in the CPSU.?t The Soviet ambassador to Afghanistan 
arrived only weeks before the invasion in December. By background, he 
is a Tatar. His name identifies him as a Muslim and presumably he 
would be admirably suited to demonstrate two points crucial to the 
Soviet image in Afghanistan and the Middle East: that Soviet Muslims 
are not suppressed but are elevated to high positions; and that Islam 
and communism are compatible. 

Shared ethnic minorities sent to Afghanistan serve the same propa- 
ganda purpose together with fostering the growth of nascent minority 
institutions decreed by the government in Kabul. The number of ethnic 
- advisers, like the total number of Soviet advisers in Afghanistan during 
the first twenty months of the communist regime, is not known. Never- 
theless, it is assumed that they act as interpreters for Russian or Slavic 
military advisers to the Afghan army, serve as interpreters or experts in 
all the ministries, and that they are training ethnic cadres in the cul- 
tural fields. The perception of Soviet Central Asians themselves seems to 
be that members of Soviet Muslim minorities were not involved in 
military operations prior to the invasion. 

Indications are that ethnic personnel] from the Soviet Union have 
long been involved with the local Afghan pro-Soviet groups in develop- 
ing the nationality policy. For example, the Nuristani language, never 
before written, appeared in print only some months after the 1978 coup. 
Soviet advisers who were questioned about the speed with which an 
alphabet had been adapted to the language replied that they had been 
working on the problem for many years. In the same way, the develop- 
ment of school books in ethnic languages appears to have been antici- 
pated before the coup. By the fall of 1978, Soviet Uzbek advisers were 
busy adapting Soviet Uzbek grade books to Afghan needs. In six months, 
the first Uzbek reader for Afghan Uzbeks was ready for publication. It 
followed closely the format of Soviet books and contained ideological 
matter—i.e., pictures of Nur Mohammad Taraki, the red flag of the 
Democratic Republic of Afghanistan, and banners throughout the work. 
While most of the responsibility and credit for this reader belongs to 
the dedicated Soviet Uzbek adviser, a number of Afghan Uzbeks partici- 
pated in its preparation, notably the artists who drew the pictures.35 

The high level of activity by Soviet advisers among Afghan Uzbeks 
is particularly striking. Although Soviet Russians living in Central Asia 


sador to Pakistan since 1974. When Hafizullah Amin forced the replacement of the 
Soviet ambassador in Kabul during the fall of 1979, the new ambassador was a 
Volga Tatar, Fikryat A. Tabeyev. 
_  #4Rather than being affiliated with the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tabeyev 
is a communist party functionary, with impressive credentials in the field of Soviet- 
Muslim relations—Chairman of the Soviet-Arab section of the USSR Parliamentary 
Group and Chairman of the Group for Solidarity with Asian-African Countries. He 
is also currently a member of the 270-man Central Committee of the CPSU. 

85 The reader is called ALIFBA: Birichi sinif ūchūn darsi kitāb (Kabul, 1979). 
The adviser is the Soviet Uzbek scholar, Dr. Arif Uthmin(ov). 
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may make public statements about the lack of nationalist consciousness 
among Muslim Central Asians, evidence from the Central Asians them- 
selves belies this assertion.3¢ Among Soviet Central Asian advisers in 
Afghanistan, it is very clear that a good measure of the motivation to 
work in Afghanistan comes from a desire to “help the oppressed Uzbek 
brothers in Afghanistan.” Aside from any ideological intentions, the 
Soviet Central Asians working in the cultural field are driven by a wish 
to bring the Uzbeks of Afghanistan to their own cultural level, and to 
add them to the world body of Uzbeks. This pride in being Uzbeks will 
work to the advantage of the Soviet Union in the short run because it 
will offset the antipathy toward the Soviet Union as a dar ul karb (place 
of war)—an atheistic state. 

Playing on these developing ethnic inducements, Babrak Karmal, 
the third Afghan President since the coup of 1978, mentioned the na- 
tionalities of Afghanistan specifically early in his first speech.2?7 During 
the second week of his term, he emphasized the equal role of all Afghan 
ethnic groups: “From the viewpoint of state structure the Democratic 
Republic of Afghanistan is based on the equality and free and voluntary 
union of all the fraternal nations and tribes inhabiting the united com- 
mon motherland.”88 This statement is reminiscent of Soviet remarks 
made in attempts to win the allegiance of Tsarist Muslims during the 
Civil War and in the 1920s. 

Even with the change in leadership in Kabul, it would appear that 
the nationality policy adopted by the Khalq party will remain as part 
of the overall policy of succeeding governments that are under Moscow's 
tutelage. Soviet ethnic Muslims will also probably continue to play an 
important role in binding Afghan ethnic groups to Soviet co-ethnics. 
Given the greater number of Uzbeks and Turkmens living in the Soviet 
Union as compared with Afghanistan, the influences will probably all 
be from north to south, But it would be imprudent for the Soviet Union 
and others to discount the possibility of changes wrought among Soviet 
Central Asians as a result of contact with Afghans. Certain subtle 
changes among Uzbek Soviets in Kabul have already become evident. 
The dropping of the Russian -ov at the end of surnames may be the 
first of such changes yet to become manifest. 


Soviet Options in Afghanistan 


Soviet options in Afghanistan are not dictated by ethnic consider- 


86 Russian archeologists visiting the West claim that, unlike Iranians, Pakis- 
tanis, and other Middle Easterners, Soviet Central Asians.do not experience national 
pride upon unearthing remains indicating a rich cultural heritage because “We do 
not think of nationalism in the same way in the USSR.” Soviet Central Asians them- 
Selves deny this and speak of jockeying by the: various nationalities to lay claim to 
archeological finds in order to enhance their particular culture and national heritage. 

87 FBIS (Soviet Union), December 28, 1979, p. D1. 

88 Pravda December 31, 1979, p. 4, 
January 3, 1980, p. D5. 


translated. in FBIS reports (Soviet Union), 
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ations but rather by perceived security. and strategic requirements. 
Among the requirements is the necessity to assure the allegiance of their 
own large Muslim population in the face of rising Muslim assertiveness 
in adjoining Iran and Afghanistan. The validity of this Soviet motiva- 
tion is generally denied by those in the West who have always. refused 
to recognize the potential for Islam as a political, force, but Moscow’s 
and Kabul’s elaborate statements aimed at assuring Muslim states that 
the Afghan crisis does not indicate Soviet animosity toward Islam is in- 
dicative of the political importance of Islam. 

Given the Soviets’ recognition of Islamic politics, together with 
security and strategic considerations, what are Moscow’s options in the 
Afghanistan crisis? The options may be divided into five broad scenarios, 
ranging from the most harmful to the most advantageous to Moscow. 

First, the Afghan resistance succeeds in overthrowing the pro-Soviet 
regime, the Soviet army is induced to withdraw, and Afghanistan, to- 
gether with Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey, forms a regional defensive al- 
liance. The chances for this.outcome are dependent upon the following: 


(1) Soviet willingness to see a “socialist” state slip out of its sphere of 
influence. This would set a poor precedent for Moscow’s Com- 
munist allies in Europe and Asia. A strong, progressive Muslim belt 
around the southern part of the USSR might provide an incentive 
for the Soviet Muslims to become more assertive. 


(2) The availability of outside sources of aid (military, political, and 
humanitarian) to the Afghan resistance, which cannot.afford to risk 
taking direct military help from a superpower without alienating 
potential supporters. Military help should be channelled through 
other sources since. both China and the United States are suspect. 


(3) The formation of a provisional government in exile (like that of 
-de Gaulle during World War II) under a single leader or collective 
leadership. This government must be able to produce a program for 
progress and development in order to attract supporters from dis- 
affected urbanites, the military, and peasants as well as ethnic 
groups. The chaotic conditions in Iran following the revolution 
have served as a poor example to those advocating popular revolu- 
tion. 


(4) Finding capable, popular leaders from among Afghan resisters. The 
promising leadership that was emerging in the 1960s has been. killed 
off by successive regimes since 1973. Resistance fighting has suffered 
for lack of leadership and unity since the 1978 coup. 


(5) The ability of Iran, Turkey, and Pakistan to form politically stable 
governments in order to accommodate disintegrative forces within 
their territories. Ethnic problems in the region can only be solved 
through the cooperation of existing states. 


Second, the Soviets reach an accommodation with the resistance 
forces, withdraw from the country, and allow the formation of a coali- 
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tion government friendly to the USSR but practicing nonalignment in 
foreign policy. The chances for this outcome are dependent on the fol- 
lowing: 


(1) Anxiety in the Soviet Union over exacerbating relations with Mus- 
lim countries (and internal Muslims) by allowing itself to become 
an anti-Muslim colonial power. This process has already begun but 
is complicated by the similar image that the United States has ac- 
quired among Muslims as a result of the Arab-Israeli conflict and 
the Iranian crisis. 


(2) The willingness of the Afghans to agree on a coalition government 
including leftists and rightists, and to become friends with the Soviet 
Union despite the invasion of the country. At least one Afghan re- 
sistance leader, a moderate, broadcast such a call to the Soviet 
Union, but this came during the summer of 1979—i.e., before the 
invasion.39 


Third, a long, bloody, and costly guerrilla war continuing with 
much damage to Moscow’s relations with the third world. One resolu- 
tion of such a war might be the division of Afghanistan. The Soviets 
could either annex the area to the north of the Hindu Kush, absorbing 
the Uzbeks, Tajiks, and Turkmens into appropriate Soviet republics, 
or they could retain North Afghanistan as a satellite for future use. This 
option is dependent on the following: 


(1) The willingness of the world community to allow the precedent of 
redrawing an international border along ethnic lines. This prece- 
dent would be seen as potentially dangerous, or at least disruptive 
in Iran, Turkey, and other Asian, African, and European states. 


(2) Soviet willingness to forego, for the time being at least, the objec- 
tive of a port on the Arabian Sea. The acquisition of North Afghan- 
istan would not warrant the steps the Soviet Union have already 
taken to secure all of the country. 


Fourth, the Soviet Union, encountering only token opposition from 
the rest of the world, pours the military force into Afghanistan re- 
quired to crush all resistance within a few months. The use of chemical 
weapons could be supplemented by biological weapons in a move that 
would decimate the Afghan population.4° Those Afghans left alive 


89 Sayed Ahmad Gailani’s méssage broadcast from Peshawar as reported by Louis 
Dupree in his lecture at Brown University on September 24, 1979. Even after the 
invasion, Gailani, a moderate guerrilla leader, stated that “As far as the Islamic 
National Front [his party] is concerned, we are fully aware of the sensitive character 
of the Afghan geo-political situation and to that end we shall strive to maintain 
friendly relations with all countries of the world.” Statement issued in Peshawar, 
December 30, 1979. 

40 Recent reports that Soviet army units are supplied with detoxification, facil- 
ities, implying Soviet readiness to use chemical and biological weapons against the 
Afghans, have been received with incredulity by some in the West. This disbelief in 
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would be placed in the government as figureheads, while the country 
was opened to immigration by Soviet Central Asians and Slavs. Over- 
crowded rural conditions in Soviet Central Asia could thus be alleviated 
without forcing the Uzbeks, Tajiks, and others to move outside Central 
Asia. Using Afghan ethnic groups as justification, parts of Iran and 
Pakistan would be broken off and digested into the Soviet sphere. The 
chances of this outcome depend on the following: 


(1) The extent to which the West is capable of unified resistance to 
Soviet aggression and the propaganda used to justify aggression. 


(2) The collapse of Pakistan and Iran because of internal disintegra- 
tion. 


Finally, the Soviet Union convinces Afghan resistance fighters of 
the futility of opposition and induces them to withdraw without in- 
volving Soviet armies in further fighting. Having stabilized Afghan- 
istan, the Soviet army turns its attention to Iran where a puppet regime 
calls it into the country. The chances for this option depend on the 
following: 


(1) Disunity among the Afghan resistance coupled with apathy in the 
rest of the world. 


(2) Soviet ability to demonstrate to Afghans (and by example to Iran- 
ians and other Muslims) that Muslim values can be merged with 
socialism as practiced by the Soviet Union. This is a long range 
goal which the Soviet Union began vigorously implementing short- 
ly after the Arab-Israeli war of 1967.41 The only creditable and 
active repudiation of this propaganda has come from revolutionary 
Iran but Iran’s voice has been drowned out by the din of its revolu- 
tion.42 


Variations on these five basic options are also possible. The fact 
that Afghanistan is composed of many ethnic groups, most of which 
have been indifferently treated by previous regimes, works to the Soviet 
advantage. That all of these groups, up to 99% of the country, remain 


the extent to which the Soviets are prepared to go to eliminate Afghan opposition 
has led some to excuse the presence of detoxification units as a “bureaucratic error.” 
New York Times (January 5, 1980), p. 3. 

41 In 1968, several publications appeared in the USSR intended to improve the 
Soviet image among Muslims. Among these were a printing of the Koran, a com- 
mentary on it, and a journal about Soviet Islam published chiefly in external lan- 
guages: Arabic, French, and English. Improvement and expansion of Muslim educa- 
tional and worship facilities has followed together with efforts to make Tashkent, 
the Soviet site of Muslim institutions, the locus of African and Asian gatherings. 
These are among the steps taken to encourage Muslims to perceive the USSR as their 
friend and the U.S. as their enemy. 

42 Ayatollah Khomeini’s condemnation of Russian meddling in Afghanistan 
goes back to June 1979. Iran has persisted in its support, moral and financial, for 
the Afghan insurgency. But its equally vociferous condemnation of the United States 
has clouded the West’s perception of Iran’s anti-Soviet stance. - 
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attached to Muslim: values and traditions may give Afghanistan the 
chance it needs to demonstrate the resiliency of ideals over arms. What- 
ever the outcome of the events put into motion by the April 1978 coup, 
the necessity of formulating and implementing a policy to deal with 
ethnic diversity remains. States with artificial boundaries like Iran, Af 
ganistan; Pakistan, and Turkey must find joint or individual solutions 
to the ethnic problem before a foreign-induced crisis forces alien solu- 
tions upon them. 


EDEN. NABY is an Associate at the Center for Middle Eastern Studies, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. ; 


JAPAN’S 85TH HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES ELECTION: THE 
LDP TOYS WITH A RETURN TO 1954 


Hans H. Baerwald* 


AUTUMN IS SUPPOSED to be a season of sunshine and 
tranquility in Japan, but Sunday, October 7, 1979 loomed cold, damp, 
and dark. This quirk of unpleasant weather was posited as a possible 
explanation for the unanticipated results of the election. In all prob- 
ability, the cold rain helped many waverers decide not to go to the polls, 
and only 68% of eligible voters—the second lowest percentage ever— 
actually cast their ballots. 

As each district’s winners and losers were announced over the tele- 
vision networks, it became increasingly clear that the Liberal Democra- 
tic Party (LDP) was not going to hit its announced target of 271 of the 
511 seats in the House of Representatives. This was the number needed 
to achieve a “stable majority,” that is, one allowing the LDP to control 
all of the Diet committees and the selection of the committee chairman. 
In fact, there was the possibility that the LDP would emerge without 
even a simple majority. In one sense, that is what actually happened, 
since only 248 of its officially endorsed candidates won. Not until 10 “In- 
dependents” had joined the LDP’s ranks after the election, thus provid- 
ing two more than the absolute minimum of 256, did it achieve a ma- 
jority. 

Had 24 years in power finally taken their. toll? This question came 
to be asked with increasing frequency and urgency as the LDP’s leader- 
ship indulged itself in ceaseless mutual recriminations assessing “blame” 


* A sabbatical leave from UCLA, combined with a grant from a new Meiji Uni- 
versity-UCLA joint research project, made it possible for me to spend the month 
of October 1979 in Japan. Once again, I was the beneficiary ‘of the sa acc -of 
Sam Jameson, chief of the Los Angeles Times’ Tokyo Bureau. ' 
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for the party’s “abject defeat.”! In doing so, its leaders almost brought 
the conservatives back to where they had been twenty-five years ago: 
organized into at least two separate parties. 

As is well known, the LDP consists of a frequently unstable coali- 
tion of factions, One of the reasons for factionalism has been the dis- 
parate ancestry of the LDP, which traces its roots to the Minseito and 
Seiyikai parties of the era prior to World War II. In the war’s immedi- 
ate aftermath, the conservatives organized the “Liberal” and “Progres- 
sive” (later “Democratic”), as well as the much smaller “Cooperative,” 
parties. Subsequently the “Liberals” in turn split into the Yoshida and 
Hatoyama groups. 

It took until the autumn of 1955 for the conservatives to gather 
under one large umbrella, labeled the Liberal Democratic Party (LDP), 
and then they did so only because of the threat posed by a temporarily 
united and potentially challenging Japan Socialist Party (JSP). These 
by now almost prehistoric fissures reopened with the unexpected vir- 
ulence in the weeks after the 1979 election. On one side was the current 
mainstream consisting of Prime Minister Ohira Masayoshi’s and former 
Prime Minister Tanaka Kakuei’s factions and their allies. They were the 
direct descendants of the groups that had been led by postwar Liberal 
Party Prime Minister Yoshida Shigeru. On the other side was the anti- 
mainstream consisting of the factions led by former Prime Ministers 
Fukuda Takeo and Miki Takeo, as well as would-be Prime Minister 
Nakasone Yasuhiro, They were the heirs of former Prime Minister Ha- 
toyama Ichird’s Liberal Party dissidents and the old Democratic and 
Cooperative parties. 

Of course, infighting between the LDP’s mainstream and anti- 
mainstream factions is nothing new. In the 1970s it surfaced during the 
first major Fukuda-Tanaka feud in the summer of 1972 over who should 
succeed long-time Prime Minister Sat6 Eisaku (Tanaka won). It re- 
emerged as an element in the crisis that beset the party when Tanaka 
was forced out of office in 1974 over alleged financial irregularities that 
presaged the Lockheed scandal of 1976. On that occasion, a potential 
party split between the Fukuda and Ohira forces was averted by the 
timely intervention of then LDP Vice-President Shiina Etsusaburé, who 
engineered the selection of Miki Takeo (one of the leaders of the early 
post-war Cooperative Party—an association that had previously made 
him ineligible for consideration for the position of chief executive) as 
prime minister. 

Only the mammoth dimensions of the crisis occasioned by Lock- 
heed’s alleged illegal disbursements, and the dismay over Prime Min- 
ister Miki’s stated goal of bringing all the culprits before the bar of 
justice, temporarily united the Fukuda and Ohira forces. They joined 


1This reading of the results by the party’s anti-mainstream factions was a 
species of political hyperbole—after all, the LDP had retained its majority. 
_ 2 Technically, until the autumn of 1955. However, the party system, that came 
into existence is frequently referred to as the “political structure of 1955.” 
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to'dislodge Miki by forcing him to accept “responsibility” for the LDP’s 
relatively poor showing in the December 1976 House of Representatives 
election. That precedent was not forgotten in October 1979. 

. The alliance between. LDP President (as well as Prime Minister) 
Fukuda and Party Secretary-General Ohira lasted for not quite two. 
years. In the autumn of 1978, the party inaugurated a quasi-primary 
election for selecting its president. This involved candidates in a pre-. 
liminary popularity contest among 1.5 million party members and “‘party 
friends,” with a run-off scheduled between the two top contenders. It 
never took place because, much to everyone’s surprise, Ohira won the 
support of more partisans than Fukuda, who thereupon decided to ‘with- 
draw, thus allowing Ohira to become party president by acclamation.’ 
Nevertheless, that contest too had not been forgotten ten months later. 

This brief recital of some of the salient tensions at the apex of the: 
LDP’s power structure is not exhaustive. Many other fissures among thé 
followers of these senior leaders (Ohira and Tanaka of the mainstream, 
and Fukuda, Miki, and Nakasone of the anti-mainstream) were freely 
discussed by adherents of both camps and by the media.* Nearly every- 
one seemed to be jockeying for position and calculating future prospects. 
All of this was for the future. What of the election itself? ` ’ 

Prime Minister Ohira dissolved the House of Representatives on 
September 7, 1979, and the official campaign began on September 17. 
There had been no compelling reason for the Prime Minister to call a 
general election. Indeed, the anti-mainstream leaders had objected 
strongly and reminded the Prime Minister of their displeasure at every 
opportunity. Constitutionally, no election would have been required 
until December 1980, but.an election for one-half of the membership 
of the second chamber—the House of Councillors—is scheduled for late 
June or early July, and it is preferable not to have two national contests 
in a given calendar year, primarily because campaigns are extremely 
costly. ai CATENE 
With 1980 ruled out, the question remained why the Prime Min- 
ister selected the early fall..Only he and his advisers know the answer, 
but it was freely speculated that two factors were influential: First, the 
LDP had been unusually successful in the previous spring’s local elec- 
tions, especially in prefectural assemblies in which it had registered a 


8 For details, please see Hans H. Baerwald and Nobuo Tomita, “Japan’s 34th 
General Election: Cautious Change Amidst Incremental Instability,” Asian Survej, 
XVII:3 (March 1977), pp. 221-236. 

#To do justice to all the rumors, innuendos, and speculations would take one 
very far afield, and would quickly become incomprehensible because of the large 
humber'of players that were involved. It became clear, however, that the main- 
stream factions were more‘united internally and with each other than the dissidents. 
For example, four of Nakasone's followers voted for Ohira in the final showdown in 
the Diet. Among them was one of the faction leader's senior lieutenants, Watanabe 
Michio, who had served as Minister of Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries in the 
first: Ohira Cabinet.: For ‘his apostasy, Nakasone formally expelled Watanabe. This 
action also illustrates the degree to which factions, despite their periodic official dis- 
solution, are alive and well—and highly-organized sub-units of the LDP. 
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7:6% gain. Second, Ghira had only been in office since the ‘previous De- 
cember: The rosy forecasts, based on the LDP’s strong showing in the 
local elections, reportedly led him to believe that the party would do 
well in the general election and would allow him to strengthen his posi- 
tion inside the LDP, thus assuring himself a relatively long tenure as 
its leader. If this set of speculations is correct—inevitably, hard evidence 
is lacking—the Prime Minister’s intra-party opponents may have been 
motivated to stunt the party’s growth, especially given the known weak- 
ness of the JSP, which remains the LDP’s principal (external) ‘opposi- 
tion, . 
All of the preelection polls had predicted that the LDP would do 
better than in the December 1976 general election. In that contest, 249 
officially endorsed LDP candidates had won. They were joined by 12 
independents for a total of 261, five more than the absolute majority of 
256. In the October 1979 election, the victors included 248 official 
LDPers who were joined by 10 independents. Instead of ‘becoming 
larger, as had been predicted, the margin for control over the House of 
Representatives had shrunken by three seats.5 Moreover, prelection pre- 
dictions based on opinion polls had missed their mark by about 20 seats, 
or about 8%, considerably above the acceptable margin for error. What 
had gone wrong?. 

Several hypotheses were. put forward. First, there was the bad 
weather. This explanation quickly evaporated when it was determined 
that the LDP’s share of the popular vote had actually increased by 2.8%, 
the first increase since 1958 (the initial election that the LDP had con- 
ducted as a “unified” party). Second, there was Prime Minister Ohira’s 
alleged tactical error of proposing a value added tax as one means of 
redressing the 40%, deficit in the national budget.* Not only Opposition 
party leaders, but fellow LDPers individually attacked the Prime Min- 
ister for suggesting—in the midst of -a political election—that taxes 
should be raised. He withdrew the proposal and suffered an all-too- 
familiar fate. His opponents criticized him for exhibiting a lack of 
leadership. In any case, this possible explanation is also suspect because, 
as noted, the LDP’s popular vote increased. Furthermore, it is extremely 
difficult to measure the impact of a policy issue on the behavior of Jap- 
anese voters. Third, the polls themselves may have affected voting be- 
havior. If the LDP was assured of victory, why vote for its candidates? 

A fourth, and to me more credible explanation, consists of tac- 
tical errors in candidate endorsement, a crucial variable in Japan’s multi- 


'& The LDP could also count on the support of four additional “Independents”: 
Hashimoto Tomisaburo, Satö Takayuki, Tanaka Kakuei (all of- whom were allegedly 
involved in the Lockheed scandal), and Nishioka Takeo (who had left the LDP to 
join the New Liberal Club, only to leave it as a result of a policy dispute with 
Kono Yohei, its leader). ‘ . 

8 Budgets and taxes tend to be bewildering, but it is considered somewhat un- 
usual for 40% of a nation’s government expenditures to be based on the floating of 
public bonds. : oo: is. . : i : 
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member district system. In 129 of Japan’s 130 electoral districts, three, 
four, or five representatives are elected to the Diet; the remaining dis-. 
trict (Amami Oshima) is a single-member constituency. This system im- 
poses its own requirements: endorse too few and potential votes are 
wasted, endorse too many and available votes are spread: too thinly. 
Aichi District illustrates the latter case; in this instance, the LDP clearly 
would have been better served by endorsing one candidate (see Table 1). 


t 


TABLE 1: Aichi District #1 (Nagoya): 4 seats to be elected 


Winners Kasuga . Ikké: DSP candidate 87,219 } 
Tanaka: Michiko: Ind. (JCP) candidate 75,602 
Yokoyama Toshiaki: JSP candidate i 71,515 à: 
Shibata. Hiroshi: Komeit6 candidate 71,342 
Losers: - Niwa Kyushé: LDP candidate A 57,761. 


Imaeda Norio: LDP candidate B ‘56,960 
Total LDP vote: , . -` 14721: Í 
Similar errors were made in at least sixteen other districts. For ex-: 
ample, in Mie’s District #1, two LDPers (Yamamoto Sachio and Kimura; 
Toshio) picked up over 100,000 votes apiece, thus precluding a third. 
LDPer (Kawasaki Jird) from. winning. A redistribution of-10,000 votes | 
from each of his party comrades (rivals?) could have allowed hint to de- : 
feat the Komeit6 candidate (Sakaguchi Chikara), who won the fifth and ' 
last seat in: the district. 

Furthermore, there were an unusually large number of LDP jiten 
(runners-up), 54 in all, and some of them came agonizingly close. In 
' Ehime’s second district, an LDPer lost to a JSPer by 11 votes (68,328 to 
- 68,317); in Hyogo’s second district, an LDPer lost to a Communist by 
1,200 out of a total of 719,000 votes cast in that constituency. 

It is possible that there were some among the “near-winners” who | 
might have won had they. campaigned more effectively. LDP Secretary- 
General Sait6 Kunikichi, in an uncharacteristically undiplomatic com- 
ment over television on October 8 (after the final results were known), 
stated that he believed this to have been the case. It also cannot be. , 
denied, however, that some LDP victors had been too greedy in their’. 
search for victory, and had thereby assured the defeat of some of their. . 
party comrades. od 

The foregoing commentary has concentrated on the LDP’s trials 
and tribulations that together provided the prologue to a drama of high -. 
tension (more on this below). How did the opposition parties fare? The’ `. 
Japan Socialist Party (JSP) remains the largest group among the LDP’s’ >, 
variegated opponents. It managed to elect 107 (out of 157) of its en-''.. 
dorsed candidates, a decrease of 16 from the results it had achieved in‘ |’ 
1976. Nevertheless, Party Chairman Asukata Ichio—former mayor ofi- 
Yokohama, a city that he had governed with substantial success—pro- =` 
claimed the results a “victory,” primarily because the bloodletting had: ' | 


TABLE 2: General Election Results 





‘Popular Vote % k Son Se 
7 i 1976-1979 - 
Dec. 1972 Dec.1976 Oct. 1979 Net nange Dec. 197 
_ _. AB 
Liberal-Democratic Party (LDP) - 46.8 418° 44.6 +28 271 28 
Japan Socialist Party (JSP) 21.9 20.7 197 —-10 118 ll 
Komeité 8.5 10.9. 98 ` —0.9 29 2 
Japan Communist Party (JCP) 10.5 10.4 10,4 0.0 38 83 
Democratic-Socialist Party (DSP) 7.0 6.3 68 +05 19 2 
New Liberal Club (NLC) - 4.2 3.0 712 = 
Social-Democratic Fed. (SDF) ' - - 7 +0.7 - 
Independents 5.0 5.7 4.9 —0.8 16 


TOTALS: 491 49 


NOTE: Totals do not add up to 100% because of rounding. 
Officially endorsed party candidates. 

Party strengths after “Independents” have joined parties. 
‘Independents: Five support the LDP and one the opposition. 
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TABLE 3: Seats that Changed 1976-1979, by Party 
Seats “Seized” By: 
LDP JSP KMT DSP JCP NLC SDF In 












p LDP 9 3 1 3 

9 JSP ttt 

m KMT 3+ 

2, DSP 4 1 

ace S++ OY 

= SDF 1 1 - s 

S IND. 54% 2% | 4 

% TOTALS: 24 24 4 2... 0 15 0 


SOURCE: Adapted from Mainichi Shimbun, October 9, 1979, morning edition, p. 9. 
NOTE: 14 = if more than one seat changed parties in a given district. Of the 511 seats th: 
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not been as substantial as some doomsayers had predicted. Still, the loss 
of 13%, of its seats was the highest registered by any of the major parties.” 

Various explanations have been offered for this once proud party’s 
decline. They include: a tired leadership that is seemingly determined 
to propagate outdated doctrine; excessive—and ever-growing—depen- 
dence on Sdhyé, Japan’s largest federation of trade unions, which tends 
to dominate the candidate selection process; and a fairly constant intra- 
party struggle between would-be “moderates” (in the faction of the late 
Eda Saburé) and the “radicals” (mostly among younger party activists) 
that saps energy from more productive pursuits, such as engaging in 
effective campaigning. In this election, these internal problems were 
exacerbated by a strategy-conscious Japan Communist Party (JCP). The 
JSP regained 8 seats that it had lost in 1976, but lost 24 seats that it had. 
won in 1976, for a net loss of 16. Of the latter, 9 (56%) were won by 
JCP candidates. 

The JCP registered the largest gains in absolute numbers (17 in 
1976 to 39 in 1979), more than doubling its representatives and even 
surpassing its previous high of 38 in 1972. Its candidates did particularly 
well in large cities (Tokyo—8 of 11; Osaka—?7 of 7, Kyoto—3 of 3, in- 
cluding two from Kyoto’s first district, a feat it had only accomplished 
once beforé, in 1972). On the other hand, the percentage of JCP’s pop- 
ular vote did not increase (1976—10.38%; 1979—10.42%). Clearly, party 
strategy had concentrated on those districts in which its candidates had 
lost by small margins in 1976 (the jiten or “runners-up”). In addition, 
commentators emphasized the impact of “daily activities” by party cad- 
res at the district level. All the work of listening to citizen complaints— 
and doing something about them—had paid rich dividends. Further- 
more, substantial portions of the so-called floating voters had apparently 
turned their backs on the New Liberal Club and voted for the JCP.§ 
Hence, it would be foolish to suggest that this-election provided evidence 
for the JCP’s being the wave of the future. Superior campaign tactics— 
i.e. effective allocation of available support—had brought success. 

Much was made in postelection commentaries of the vitality ex- 
hibited by the two presumably “centrist” parties—the Democratic- 
Socialist Party (DSP) and the neo-Buddhist Kémeité (Clean Govern- 
ment Party). The DSP registered a net gain of 7 seats (1976—29; 1979— 
35 plus 1 Independent), a result that would not have been especially re- 
markable except for the party’s having been in the doldrums for about 
a decade. Once again, the increased number of seats won did not reflect 
any basic shift in the DSP’s popular vote (1976—6.28%; 1979—6.78%). 
‘The Kémeité won two new seats (1976—55 plus 1 Independent; 1979— 


pe— 


T The New Liberal Club lost over 75% of its seats, but whether it was ever a 
viable “political party” is open to doubt. 

8 Five and a half of the fifteen seats that the NLC had won in 1976, but lost 
in 1979, were picked up by the JCP. The “half” is a function of more than one seat 
changing hands in a given district, an aspect of the electoral system that makes it 
almost impossible to calculate which parties made gains at whose expense. 
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57 plus 1 Independent), but it registered a decline in its share of the 
popular vote (1976—10.9%; 1979—9.8%). This result too would not 
have been noteworthy had there not been predictions of a decline in 
the Kdmeité’s fortunes because of the ambiguous relationship between 
the party and its parent organization, the Sdka Gakkai (Value Creation 
Society), and the resignation of President Ikeda Daisuke from the Gak- 
kai. 

More important than the results themselves was the cooperation 
between the DSP and Kémeité in selected districts, the first time they 
had attempted to do so in an election for the House of Representatives.® 
For the Kémeit6, there was a net loss of 6.9% of the popular vote in the 
49 districts in which it did not have the support of the DSP, but only a 
net loss of .02% in the 13 districts in which its candidates received the 
backing of.the DSP. For the DSP, in the 36 districts in which its candi- 
dates ran alone, there was a net loss of 6.6% of the popular vote, but in 
the 6 districts in which DSP candidates had the Komeit6’s support, its 
candidates registered a net gain of 15.4% of the popular vote.10 Clearly, 
the DSP benefited more from the partial alliance than the Kémeit6, 
even if the rise and fall of the popular vote cannot be correlated exactly 
with seats that were won or lost.’ 

Two other splinter groups deserve brief mention. The New Liberal 
Club (NLC) had begun with much fanfare in the early summer of 1976. 
Led by one of the then potential stars of the LDP, Kéno Yohei, its ad- 
herents had pledged themselves to end the LDP’s “money politics” as 
exemplified by the Lockheed scandal. It went on to win ‘17 seats in De- 
cember 1976, but a lack of organizational strength and an inability to 
distinguish its policy outlook from the LDP contributed to its winning 
only 4 seats in 1979. It is entirely possible that this particular electoral 
contest: was its proverbial “last hurrah,” and that its members will have 
rejoined the LDP—if not formally, then during balloting in the House 
of Representatives—by the time these lines appear in print. 

The Federation of Social Democrats (Shakai-Minshu Remmei or 
“Shaminren”) managed to win two seats. Its leaders and followers tend 
to be idealistic reformers who cannot tolerate the ideological cant of the 
Socialists, but who also could not. bring themselves to join the more 
politically pragmatic Democratic-Socialists, their kindred spirits. Their 
dedication to high principles met with severely limited success as ‘only 
0.7% of Japan’s electorate supported them. 

As is obvious by now, the LDP’s opposition is heterogeneous, It also 
tends to be disunited, the limited coalition tactics of the DSPers and 
Komeit6 notwithstanding. Any proposal for a broad-based coalition of 
oppositionists suffers from the long-term enmity between the JCP and 


9 For bi-party cooperation in an election for the House of Councillors, please 
see Nobuo Tomita, Hans H. Baerwald, Katsumi Hoshino, and Akira Nakamura, 
“Japanese Politics at a Crossroads: The 11th House of Councillors Election,” Meiji 
University: The Bulletin of the. Institute of Social Sciences, 1:3, 1978, pp. 24—46. 

10 Mainichi Shimbun, October 9, 1979, morning edition, p. 9.. : 
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(at a minimum) the DSP, a situation that continues to be to the LDP’s 
advantage. Much more likely is a coalition between the LDP, or a por- 
tion thereof, with either the DSP, Kōmeitō, or both. 

This possibility was almost realized in the election’s immediate 
aftermath. Tuesday, November 6, over four weeks after the electoral 
contest itself, will remain memorable in Japanese politics for some time 
to come, for on that day the LDP fielded not one, but two candidates 
for Prime Minister in the Diet. It was a situation without precedent in 
the 90 year history of the national legislature, 

Under normal circumstances, each party nominates its leader— 
party president or chairman—as its candidate for prime minister. A 
caucus of a party’s members of both houses (Rydin Gin Sékaz) simply 
ratifies a decision that was made earlier in a party convention. In the 
case of the LDP, Ohira had become party president for a two-year term 
in December 1978. Nevertheless, his intra-party opponents (the Fukuda, 
Miki, and Nakasone factions—with some notable exceptions, however) 
kept insisting that hira accept “responsibility” for the LDP’s declining 
fortunes, resign, and not be a candidate in the party’s contest for pres- 
ident and prime minister. A seemingly interminable series of meetings, 
with LDP Vice-President Nishimura Eiichi! acting as “go-between,” 
failed to resolve the impasse. i 

A caucus of LDP Representatives and Councillors scheduled for 
Friday morning, November 2, was attended only by the “mainstream” 
faction (mostly members of the Ghira and Tanaka factions, with a few 
allies) with the anti-mainstreamers convening separately. Newsmen tried 
to obtain an accurate count of how many attended each of the meetings. 
While estimates varied—allowing each side to make inflated claims—it 
was generally agreed that close to 200 attended the pro-Ohira caucus, 
with about 150 choosing to go to the “anti-mainstream” gathering.}* 

These numbers are somewhat deceiving in that they reflect atten- 
dees from both Houses of the Diet. Constitutionally, however, the vote 
in the House of Representatives is the controlling factor when different 
individuals win in the formal balloting that takes place separately in 
both chambers. Among Representatives, it was estimated that there 
were 123 Ohira adherents and 115 Fukuda supporters (it had taken con- 
siderable haggling for the three major anti-mainstream factions to agree 
to put forth Fukuda as their joint candidate): 

These preliminary skirmishes underlined the overall accuracy of 
speculations that, in a showdown, Ohira would receive numerically 
larger support than Fukuda. On the initial ballot for prime minister, 
in the early afternoon of November 6, the vote was Ghira 135 to Fukuda 
125, and in the subsequent run-off—required if no one wins an absolute 


11 Nishimura's credentials as “honest broker’. were’ somewhat tarnished by his 
being known as a political colleague of former Prime Minister Tanaka Kakuei, who 
is still on trial for allegedly accepting $1.8 million of Lockheed largessé illegally. 

12 If the estimates are correct (unfortunately'a shaky assumption), then about 
30 LDPers decided to absent themselves from both meetings. : 
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majority—the vote was Ohira 138 to Fukuda 121. Thus, Ohira became 
Prime Minister with less than one-third (170 of 511) of the elected mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, an outcome that came within an 
eyelash of escalating a deep division into a formal party split. 

Once again, however, the LDP managed to pull itself back from a 
formal division into two groups. Prime Minister Ohira devoted himself 
to repairing the damage done to party unity by organizing a cabinet 
that contained representatives of all major factions. One unusual ap- 
pointment was that of Dr. Okita Saburé, a world famous economist but 
not a member of either chamber, as Foreign Minister. Okita had run 
unsuccessfully for a seat in the House of Councillors in the 1977 election 
as an NLC candidate. His selection reflected a partial wooing of the 
NLC. A further step in that direction—the floating of a trial balloon 
on behalf of NLCer Tagawa Sei’ichi as Minister of Education—was shot 
down by hardliners who could not bring themselves to forgive the Club 
for its apostasy three years earlier. 

It took Ohira another week, in his capacity as Party President, to 
fill the three major party posts. For the crucial post of Secretary-General, 
he picked senior Nakasone faction member Sakurauchi Yoshio; for 
Policy Research Council Chairman, he selected Abe Shintar6—a rising 
star of the Fukuda faction; and as Executive Council Chairman, he re- 
lied on Susuki Zenk6, his most trusted factional colleague. None of the 
anti-mainstream leaders became formal participants in the new Cabinet 
or Party power structure, but their interests would be protected. 

The same balance was maintained in selecting the chairman of 15 
standing and 9 special committees in the House of Representatives, with 
one major difference—opposition party members became chairmen of 
4 standing committees, and 7 became chairmen of special committees, 
under a complex mathematical formula that allocates committee chair- 
men in-accordance with party strengths in the Diet. This system, what- 
ever the difficulties it poses for the LDP, has the advantage of engaging 
the participation of the LDP’s formal opponents in the governance of 
Japan’s national legislature. 

Prime Minister Ohira is well known as an advocate of consultations 
(hanashi-at) and is thus particularly well-suited to be Japan’s chief ex- 
ecutive in these days of near equivalence in strength between the LDP 
and its external opposition. Nevertheless, it can be anticipated that the 
Diet’s legislative machinery will move ponderously. Consensus may be 
everyone’s preference in decision-making in Japan, but the LDP’s in- 
ternal conflict will pose formidable obstacles to its achievement. Further- 
more, it will be necessary to obtain the support—or at least tacit under- 
standing—of one or another of the Opposition parties, especially if one 
of its members is a committee chairman. 

As a consequence, it would appear to be highly unlikely that the 
second Ohira Cabinet will. want to embark on startling new initiatives, 
either at home or abroad. Caution and prudence, which have long char- 
acterized Japanese politics, will continue to prevail. Whether that is 


TABLE 4: The Second Ohira Cabinet, November 8, 1979 





Occupation 
Post, Ministry, Agency Name Age Faction Education (background) 
Prime Minister Ohira Mayayoshi 69 Ohira Tokyo Coll. of Commerce Finance Min. bureaucrat 
(Hitotsubashi University) 
Justice Kuraishi Tadao 79 Fukuda Hosei Univ. Industrialist 
Foreign Affairs Okita Saburd 65 (ex-NLCG University of Tokyo Econ. Planning Agency 
cand.) bureaucrat-economist 
H.G. 
Finance Takeshita Noboru 55 Tanaka Waseda University Prefectural Assemblyman 
Education Tanigaki Sen’ichi 60 Ohira University of Tokyo Agric. & For. Min. bureaucrat 
Welfare Noro Kyðichi 59 Miki Tokyo Higher Normal School Prefectural Assemblyman 
Agric., Forestry, Mutd Kabun 52 Nakasone University of Kyoto Businessman 
& Fisheries 
Int'l. Trade & Industry Sasaki Yoshitake 70 Ohira University of Tokyo National Gov't. bureaucrat 
Transportation Chizaki Usaburd 69 Miki University of ‘Tokyo Public Procurator 
Posts & Telecomm. Onishi Masao 69 Miki University of Tokyo Public Procurator 
Labor Fujinami Takao 46 Nakasone Waseda University Prefectural Assemblyman 
Construction Watanabe Ei'ichi 61 Nakasone Nagoya Commercial College City Mayor 
Local Autonomy Gotōda Masaharu 65 Tanaka University of Tokyo National Policy Agency bureau- 
(Home Affairs) crat 
Chief Cabinet Secretary 1t6 Masayoshi 65 Ohira University of Tokyo Agric. & For. Ministry bureacrat 
Dir. Gen’l., Prime Obuchi Keizo 42 Tanaka University of Tokyo Silk Co. executive 
Minister’s Office 
Dir. Gen’l. Admin. Uno Sdsuke 57 Nakasone Kobe College of Commerce Prefectural Assemblyman 
Mgt. Agency 
Dir. Gen’l., Defense Agency Kubota Enji 76 Fukuda Ashikaga Tech. Higher School Prefectural Assemblyman 
Dir. Gen’l., Econ. Sh6ji Keijird 68 Fukuda University of Tokyo Finance Min. bureaucrat 
Planning Agency 
Dir. Gen’l. Science & Osada Yüji 62 Tanaka University of Tokyo Posts & Telecomm. Min. bureau- 
Tech. Agency Chr, crat 
Atomic Energy Commission 
Dir. Gen’l., Environment Tsuchiuya Yoshihiko 53 Fukuda Chiio University Prefectural Assemblyman 
Agenc 
Dir. Gen, Land Agency Sonoda Kiyomitsu 60 Ohira University of Tokyo Prefectural Assemblyman ` 


SUMMARY: Ohira 5 (incl. Min. of Education), Fukuda 4, Tanaka 4, Nakasone 4, Miki 2 (+ 1 ex-Miki faction member: Chizaki Usa- 


burd), not a Diet member 1 (Foreign Minister Okita). 
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what the Japanese voters really wanted to achieve in casting their ballots 
remains to be seen, but that is certainly what they can anticipate, bar- 
ring totally unforeseen crises. 


HANS H. BAERWALD is Professor of Political Science: at the University; of Cal- ` . 
ifornia, Los Angeles, orn . 3 oa a 





BALLISTIC MISSILE SUBMARINES AND 
ARMS CONTROL IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 





Rodney W. Jones 


A PRESUMPTION that frequently crops up in the open 
arms control literature is that the United States has deployed, or may 
be expected to deploy, Polaris or Poseidon missile submarines (SSBN) 
in a strategic mode against the Soviet Union in the Indian Ocean. This 
presumption has become something of a legend through repetition, be- 
cause it is superficially plausible and also because, though unsubstanti- 
ated, it has never, to the best of my knowledge, been authoritatively 
denied by the U.S. But, as I will attempt to demonstrate here on prac- 
tical grounds, it is highly improbable that the U.S. has routinely de- 
ployed Polaris/Poseidon submarines in the Indian Ocean in the past, 
and equally unlikely that it would deploy SSBN there in the foreseeable 
future. 

This discussion will challenge a key underpinning of arguments 
made by lobbyists in littoral states for the acquisition of their own 
nuclear or advanced weapons capabilities—namely, that the local super- 
power rivalry employs strategic-nuclear capabilities. It may also serve 
as a corrective in the “arc of crisis” perspectives growing out of the re- 
cent Horn of Africa conflict, the Iran revolution, and the augmented 
U.S.-Soviet naval presences in the area by clearly disentangling central 
strategic capabilities from force buildups or base preparations designed 
for local use. Finally, it may alleviate some ‘Australian apprehension 
about the scope of U.S. uses of military facilities in Australia provided 
under mutual security arrangements as these relate to the Indian Ocean.2 





11am indebted to Desmond Ball of Australian National University for clarifica- 
tion of several points in this article and for an account of the Australian internal 
debate stimulated by disclosure of the U.S; use of military communication facilities 
in Australia to alert U.S. strategic forces in the Pacific during the Yom Kippur War 
of October 1973 without prior notification of the Australian Government. ` 
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After briefly reviewing the origins and nature of the legend, we 
will evaluate the net strategic benefits to the U.S. of SSBN deployments 
in the Indian Ocean with reference to strategic missile range and target- 
ing and SSBN operations and maintenance. We will find that while it 
has certainly been feasible to deploy SSBN in the Indian Ocean, there 
have been essentially no strategic military advantages to justify the U.S. 
doing so. There are, on the contrary, significant disadvantages? More- 
over, with augmented submarine ballistic missile range (e.g., Trident), 
deployments in the Indian Ocean become less, not more, attractive. At 
the same time, however, there may be political and military reasons that 
explain why U.S. authorities have declined to foreclose the option, and 
are unlikely to do so in the future. 


The Legend 


Naval competition between the U.S. and the Soviet Union in the 
Indian Ocean has grown fitfully since about 1967, probably stimulated 
initially by the British decision to withdraw from “east of Suez” and the 
Six Day Arab-Israeli War, and made possible by Soviet acquisition of a 
“‘blue-water” naval capability. In 1966, anticipating British withdrawal, 
the U.S. negotiated a long-term military lease for Diego Garcia atoll, 
which lies about 1,200 miles south of the tip of India. That same year, 
though not connected with the Diego Garcia decision, the U.S. initiated 
deployment of Polaris submarines with A-3 missiles. 

The naval importance of the Indian Ocean to the superpowers for 
projecting influence on the littoral states and intelligence monitoring 
grew with the Indo-Pakistan War of 1971 and the Yom Kippur War of 
1973. The Soviet Union in the meantime acquired access to Persian Gulf 
port facilities at Umm Qasr in Iraq in 1972. Its military assistance rela- 
tionship with Somalia led to a Friendship Treaty in July 1974 and to in- 
dependent operational control of naval and air facilities that the Soviets 
had installed at Berbera, permitting the stationing of a modest fleet in 
the area, augmented during crises from Black Sea or Pacific home ports. 
Apart from the tiny Middle East force stationed in the Persian Gulf 
since 1950, until recently the U.S. has relied on periodic detachments 
and task forces, mainly from the Pacific fleet, to demonstrate its pres- 
ence.’ Strategic nuclear capabilities do not appear to have figured in 


2 Richard P. Cronin, Foreign Affairs Defense Analyst, Congressional Research 
Service, reached essentially the same conclusion in his broader analysis of U.S. rela- 
tions with the countries of South Asia, reprinted as: U.S. Congress, House Committee 
on International Relations (Foreign Affairs), Subcommittee on Asian and Pacific 
Affairs, The United States, India and South Asia: Interests, Trends, and Issues for 
Congressional Concern, Washington, D.C., August 1978, pp. 11-14. Also see Cronin’s 
contribution to “The Indian Ocean, Arabian Peninsula, and Persian Gulf,” in U.S. 
Congress, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Foreign Policy Ob- 
jectives and Overseas Military Intelligence, Washington, D.C., April 1979, pp. 84-121. 

3 As a consequence of several major developments in 1979 affecting the security 
of the Persian Gulf—namely, the revolution in Iran, seizure of U.S. hostages by 
militants in Tehran, and the Soviet, invasion of ‘Afghanistan—the U.S. has responded 
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U.S. naval activities in the Indian Ocean, nor has the Soviet Union. de- 
picted them in that light. 

Whence then the legend? It has been propagated forcefully by In- 
dian analysts and appears in a typical form in the words of K. Subrah- 
manyam, written when he was Director of the Indian Institute for De- 
fence Studies and Analyses: 


Though the U.S. Government has not officially admitted that the U.S. 
nuclear ballistic missile firing submarines are deployed in the Indian 
Ocean, this can be inferred from a joint statement issued by the Aus- 

_ tralian Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for Defence, Barnard and 
the U.S. Secretary of Defense, James Schlesinger on 10 January, 1974 
regarding the U.S. Naval Communications Station at North West Cape. 
The communique said “. .. the Ministers noted that one important 
function of the station was to serve as a key element in a complex sys- 
tem of communications supporting the global balance. They noted the 
importance of effective and reliable deterrence for the promotion of 
stable relations among the major powers.” Rear Admiral LaRocque 
(Retd.) of the U.S. Navy has stated that there can be little doubt that 
the U.S. ballistic missile submarines have been using parts of the Indian 
Ocean. as patrol areas. [Cites Testimony before the Subcommittee on 
the Near East and South Asia of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, U.S. 
House of Representatives, March 14, 1974.] This is also supported by 
certain other references in U.S. literature. [No citations.]# 


Subrahmanyam’s statement amplifies his supposition about U.S. SSBNs 
in the Indian Ocean elsewhere in that article by references to the ease 
with which Soviet targets could be struck, and the importance of Diego 
Garcia as a communications and potential submarine support base. 
Similar notions have gained currency in some American literature, but 
without adding fresh evidence.5 

Before following up on the U.S. sources cited by Subrahmanyam, a 
few remarks are in order about his “inference” that the U.S. naval com- 
munications station at North West Cape in Australia indicates U.S. 
SSBN deployment in the Indian Ocean. It is public knowledge that 
those facilities include very low frequency (VLF) transmitters for com- 


with a variety of steps to temporarily increase its naval forces in the area to provide 
future support capabilities for a Rapid Deployment Force for certain regional con- 
tingencies. As this article goes to press, three U.S. aircraft carrier battle groups are 
operating in the Arabian Sea, negotiations are underway for U.S. military use of 
facilities at Mombasa in Kenya, Berbera in Somalia, and Masirah in Oman, and fur- 
ther steps to expand the air and naval support capabilities of Diego Garcia have 
been announced. There has also been discussion for several months in the U.S. of 
creating a new fleet command for the Indian Ocean. I have found no evidence in 
these recent developments, however, to qualify my conclusions about U.S. SSBN 
deployment in the area. 

4K. Subrahmanyam, “The Indian Ocean—An Indian Perspective,” in K. Subrah- 
manyam, ed., Self-Reliance and National Resilience, New Delhi: Abhinav Publica- 
tions, 1975, p. 93. 

5 See, for example, Dale R. Tahtinen, Arms in the Indian Ocean: Interests and 
Challenges, Washington, D.C.: American Enterprise Institute, 1977, pp. 16-17, 20, 24. 
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munication with submarines and are certainly used for that purpose. 
But two points should be made. First, there are other U.S. and allied 
submarines operating in the area that do not carry ballistic missiles. 
Second, North West Cape sits on a longitude east of the Indochina 
peninsula and its powerful VLF transmitters send signals across the 
South Pacific towards Japan covering an ocean area where SSBNs do 
operate, out of Guam. North West Cape probably has a strategic com- 
munications role in Pacific Ocean SSBN deployments, presumably could 
be used for the same purpose in the Indian Ocean, and probably does 
support ordinary submarines operating west of Australia. But none of 
this contains a shred of positive evidence of past U.S. SSBN deployments 
in the Indian Ocean or of an intention to deploy SSBNs there in the 
future. . 

The U.S. sources cited by Subrahmanyam are indeed prima facie 
evidence for his assertion, and probably the foundation of the legend. 
But, as we shall see, they are not merely inconclusive but, when ex- 
amined closely, appear instead to support the contrary. When traced to 
their source, they suggest that while the U.S. Navy would like the free- 
dom to deploy SSBNs in the Indian Ocean, such deployments have not 
occurred, or almost certainly not on a regular basis. The cited Congres- 
sional subcommittee hearings of early 1974 concerned the proposed ex- 
pansion of U.S. military facilities on Diego Garcia, and the prepared 
statement of Admiral LaRocque, then Director of the Center for De- 
fence Information, contains the following passage: 


These communication facilities [Asmara in Ethiopia, North West 
Cape, and Diego Garcia] have also fulfilled the function of making pos- 
sible [italics added] periodic patrols of Polaris and Poseidon submarines 
into the Indian Ocean. There has been some controversy about whether 
the United States stations ballistic missile submarines in the Indian 
Ocean but although the U.S. may not as yet permanently station missile 
submarines in the Indian Ocean there can be little doubt that parts of 
that Ocean have been used as patrol areas. For example, the February 
1974 issue of Seapower, the magazine of the Navy League, in discussing 
the U.S. communications facility in Australia at North West Cape stated 
that “classified messages to Polaris/Poseidon submarines deployed in’ the 
Indian Ocean are sent from this station.” (Unclassified official evidence 
of the presence of Polaris/Poseidon submarines in the Indian ‘Ocean is 
available in the Navy map of SSBN patrol areas that I have attached 
to my statement.) It is likely that the U.S. Navy intends to deploy SSBNs 
in the Indian Ocean more frequently in the future as additional Posei- 
don submarines with longer-range missiles enter the inventory and ‘as 
the Trident submarine is acquired.® poe 


® Proposed Expansion of U.S. Military Facilities in the Indian Ocean, Hearings 
before the Subcommittee on the Near East and South Asia of. the Committee on 
on Affairs, House of Representatives, February 2l~March 20, 1974, pp. 92-93, 
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LaRocque’s reference to Seapower magazine can be dismissed as 

non-authoritative. The “map of SSBN patrol areas” that he refers to as 
confirmation of SSBN deployments in the Indian Ocean did indeed 
come from an official source—a prepared statement by Rear Admiral 
Robert Kaufman of the Strategic Submarine Division.” But reference to 
the map itself and the accompanying text in the original source, which 
is devoted to the virtues of Trident missiles and SSBN planned for the 
period after 1978, turns up nothing whatsoever to indicate that the 
crudely drawn briefing map with hatchmarks depicted actual SSBN pa- 
trol areas in the Indian Ocean. Its purpose appears instead to have been 
to illustrate areas of each ocean available for patrol, in range of Soviet 
territory, for SSBNs carrying missiles of different range. Elsewhere in 
those hearings Kaufman says: “A final advantage is the concept of oper- 
ating in the Indian Ocean, should we find it necessary or desirable to 
do so.”8 While deletions cloud the context of this reference to future 
anti-submarine warfare (ASW) developments that could affect the geo- 
graphical deployment of the Trident missile, the statement does seem 
to suggest that by 1975 the Navy had not considered it “necessary or 
desirable” to deploy SSBNs in the Indian Ocean. 
. Once LaRocque’s “evidence” is thus dissolved, one is left with the 
possibility that he had personal knowledge of U.S. SSBN deployments 
in the Indian Ocean but could not document his knowledge from un- 
classified official sources. But if that is the case, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that what he had in mind were non-routine SSBN incursions, to 
which he refers obliquely as matters of “little doubt.”® In any case, 
LaRocque’s testimony is poor footing for the legend. For those familiar 
with military service and interest group lobbies in the American policy 
process, the Diego Garcia hearings may suggest that certain naval in- 
terests have sought to strengthen the case for expenditures on Diego 
Garcia by hinting that it may play a strategic role when in fact it has 
not. 


7 Before the’ Senate Research and Development Subcommittee of the Armed 
Services Committee, on May 22, 1973. See map on p. 3589. 

8 Ibid., p. 3614. 

It is “likely that data has been gathered by submarines in the Indian Ocean 
about currents, thermal or magnetic properties, or other conditions that might be 
relevant to SSBN operation there, or to familiarize SSBN crews with those conditions 
directly, and it is not inconceivable that an occasional SSBN ‘patrol in the Indian 
Ocean for such purposes would have been made, even though the same data and 
experience could be obtained using other nuclear-powered submarines not equipped 
with ballistic missiles. 

Desmond Ball, informed me as this article was being written that he has ob- 
tained a photograph of a U.S. submarine antenna snared in the nets of an Indonesian 
fishing boat and that the antenna appears to have features distinctive to SSBN an- 
tennae. Ball's evidence is to appear in his A Suitable Piece of Real Estate, Sydney: 
Hale and Iremonger (forthcoming), He agrees, however, that this information does 
riot imply routine U.S. SSBN deployment in the Indian Ocean and concurs .that 
the evidence is that there has been no such routine deployment. 


POET! elas 
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Range and Targeting 


U.S. SSBNs currently operate in Atlantic, Pacific, and Mediter- 
ranean waters with the aid of “forward bases” at Holy Loch in Scotland, 
Rota in Spain, and Guam in the Pacific.10 The crux of the problem 
here is whether Indian Ocean SSBN deployment would be of sufficient 
added military benefit to the U.S. to make such deployment plausible. 
To begin with, the most important factor is whether there are significant 
arrays of Soviet targets that can be profitably attacked by SLBMs from 
the Indian Ocean but are out of SLBM range from customary SSBN 
deployment areas. 

Fortunately, Geoffrey Kemp has already done most of the relevant 
SLBN range-target analysis, simplifying the task here. His map de- 
Picts in summary form concentrations of Soviet urban and industrial 
targets against which Polaris A~3 or Poseidon C~3 missile warheads 
could be profitably used.12 Arcs representing the target coverage of 
Polaris missiles (the 2,500 nautical mile maximum range is the same for 
Poseidon) firing from stations in Scotland and Japan demonstrate that 
most of the Soviet Union is in reach of the Atlantic and Pacific patrol 
areas.18 Only portions of the Kazakh S.S.R., West Siberia, and Soviet 
Central Asia—including the target cluster of Tashkent-Alma Ata and 
parts of the Omsk and Novosibirsk clusters—might be out of reach. But 
as soon as one adds a similar arc for Polaris A-3 operating in the eastern 
Mediterranean, all of those residual target areas and the entire USSR 
are easily covered by SLBM that can reach as far as Irkutsk in East 
Siberia. 

Thus we find that there is no persuasive case to be found in range- 
target analysis for Polaris/Poseidon SSBN deployments in the Indian 
Ocean. At least since Polaris was deployed in the mid-1960s, no such 
military justification has existed. And in order to establish this point, 
it has not been necessary to discuss ICBMs or other strategic delivery 
systems that could also compensate for SSBN range deficiencies. Neither 
Polaris nor Poseidon have significant capabilities against hardened mili- 
tary targets, which rules out the need to consider tradeoffs in this mis- 
sion with ICBMs, wherever SSBNs are stationed. 

Are there any other significant strategic military advantages of 
SSBNs stationed in the Indian Ocean? Two are conceivable under cer- 
tain contingencies, but in neither case have those contingencies materi- 


10 U.S. SSBN use of Rota was phased out in July 1979. 

11 Geoffrey Kemp, Nuclear Forces for Medium Powers: Part I: Targets and 
Weapons Systems; Parts H and III: Strategic Requirements and Options, Adelphi 
Papers, Nos. 106 and 107 (London: IISS, 1974). ` 

12 Ibid., Part I, pp. 8-9. Kemp's article and appendices enumerate known Soviet 
“counter-value” targets in some detail. 

13 It is well known, of course, that the most densely concentrated and highest 
priority Soviet urban and industrial targets are west of the Urals, These can be 
covered by Polaris A~3 from positions further out in the Atlantic. Most were also 
within reach of earlier U.S. SLBM but from much more limited patrol areas. 
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alized. First, had areal antiballistic missile (ABM) system deployments 
not been largely precluded by the ABM Treaty of 1972, a case might 
have been made for complicating or overcoming the opponent's defense 
by the addition of missile capabilities that would attack from a souther- 
ly direction. Second, if Soviet ASW capabilities had seriously threatened 
the survival capability of SSBNs in the customary deployment areas but 
not in the Indian Ocean, there might have been grounds for a U.S. re- 
sort to Indian Ocean patrol areas. 

Although Soviet ASW capabilities do not appear to have advanced 
enough yet to deny even the Mediterranean, the prospect of a break- 
through will be hedged against. The antidote need not be the Indian 
Ocean but rather the longer range follow-on SLBMs. Trident I, now 
beginning deployment through retrofit in a Poseidon SSBN, has a range 
of 4,000 nautical miles. Trident II is still under development but is ex- 
pected to have a 6,000 nautical mile range. Even the lesser Trident I 
range vastly expands the patrol areas in the Atlantic and Pacific from 
which Soviet targets are easily covered, while Soviet ASW tasks are made 
correspondingly difficult by wider search requirements and proximity to 
the continental U.S. where U.S. countermeasures are presumably more 
intensive.4 In short, longer-range SLBMs and Soviet ASW improve- 
ments should make consideration of Indian Ocean SLBM stations even 
less plausible. 


Operations and Maintenance 


The argument can be made that an impressive array of targets can 
be covered by Polaris SLBMs stationed in the Indian Océan—i.e., that 
an Arabian Sea-based Polaris A-3 can reach as far north as the Moscow 
urban-industrial complex and most of the western USSR south of Mos- 
cow while the same missiles from the Bay of Bengal can cover Baku on 
the east Caspian and parts of the Urals complex neighboring Sverdlovsk. 
‘Ten Polaris submarines may appear to be a large number to base at 
Guam simply to hold at risk the relatively scarce targets in the eastern 
Soviet Union. But such speculation cannot easily withstand the impli- 
cations of operations and maritime geographic analysis of that region. 

First of all, SSBN deployment in the Indian Ocean would seriously 
degrade “time on station.” The normal cruise of a Polaris/Poseidon 
submarine lasts about 60 days, with an average stay at its base of 28 days. 
Periodically, its port stay will be prolonged for major overhaul or re- 
fitting. An estimated one-sixth of the fleet will be undergoing overhaul 
and another one-sixth will be in routine port stay at any given time. 
‘Thus, two-thirds of the fleet will be “at sea,” but because some will be 


14 See Herbert Scoville, “Missile Submarines and National Security,” Scientific 
American, June 1972; and Richard L. Garwin, “Antisubmarine Warfare and Na- 
tional Security,” Scientific American, July 1972, reprinted in Arms Control: Readings 
from Scientific American (San Francisco: W. H. Freeman, 1974), on pp. 235-247 and 
248-259, respectively. 
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“in transit” to patrol areas, the proportion “on station” is estimated to 
average 50%.15 Transit time for Polaris/Poseidon from Charleston, S.C. 
to launch points is upwards of five days; when return transit time is 
factored in, the cruise period is reduced by one-sixth or more. If such 
Jaunch points for Charleston-based Polaris/Poseidon begin south of 
Greenland, in the vicinity of 50 degrees latitude by 45 degrees longi- 
tude,!6 the distance traversed would be approximately 1,800 nautical 
miles. An SSBN would have to average about 15 knots speed to reach 
that proximity in five days.17 

Let us assume we can use the same transit speed, admittedly a gross 
approximation, for “ballpark” comparisons of transit times for hypo- 
thetical SSBN deployments to East Asia and the Indian Ocean, from 
Guam for baselines, from Charleston, S.C. and Rota, Spain for contrasts. 
The results are presented in Table 1. 


TABLE 1: SSBN Deployment to the Indian Ocean and Far East 
Number of Days 


Two-way 
Transit Transit Proportion of 
Distance Time TimeIn Cruise Time 
Base Patrol Areas** (nautical miles) 15 knots Patrol Area In Patrol Area 
Guam Tokyo vicinity 1400 8.0 52.0 ~~ 87 
Bay of Bengal 3500 19.5 40.5 68 
Arabian Sea 4650 26.0 34.0 57 
Charleston Arabian Sea 9800 545 5.5 09 
Rota? | Arabian Sea 8150 45.0 15.0 .25 


“Entry through the Suez Canal is excluded from this analysis on the grounds 
that it would be detected. Hence the figures are for the long route around Africa. - 

** The terminal points used, the Andaman Islands in the Bay of Bengal and the 
latitude of the Laccadive Islands in the Arabian Sea, are “conservative” in that 
stations chosen for maximum target coverage would be further north, perhaps by 
as much as 900 nautical miles in the case of the Arabian Sea, which could add there 
as much as 5 =, in two-way transit. 





The penalty in time lost for SSBN deployment to the Bay of Bengal, 
the closest Indian Ocean patrol area from Guam, is more than twice as 
high as deployment near Japan, while the penalty for Arabian Sea 
stations is more than three times as high. Such deployments in the In- 
dian Ocean achieve significant Soviet target Nose not attainable 


E Geoffrey Kemp, Nuclear Forces, Part I, p. 22, note 23. - i 

16 See Scoville, “Missile Submarines,” in particular his discussion of poe pro- 
jection of relevant patrol areas, p. 239. 

17 SSBN speeds are kept low to reduce noise and the risk of detection. Patrol 
speeds are probably about 5 knots, just sufficient to keep the communication an- 
tennae they trail horizontal a few fathoms below the surface. Maximum speed: for 
Polaris/Poseidon probably exceeds 20 knots. Transit: speed will be calculated at 
some point below the. maximum to limit detection’ risks. - Z 
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otherwise from Guam, but easily duplicated by overlapping coverage 
from the Mediterranean and East Asia, as was indicated earlier. The loss 
to time on station alone would argue against Indian Ocean deployment 
from Guam. A higher assumed transit speed, let us say 20 knots, would 
alter the picture only marginally. Deployment there of Polaris/Poseidon 
SSBN from Charleston or European bases of course would be absurd. 

In addition, reference to a map will show that any short route 
from Guam to the Indian Ocean (e.g via the Philippines and the 
Malacca Straits, as used in the data for Table 1) is circuitous and re- 
quires transit of shallow, narrow passages with heightened risks of de- 
tection or collision. During virtually all such transit from Guam, the 
Polaris SSBN would be out of range of most Soviet targets. Moreover, 
while fathometer surveys for ocean bottom navigation by submarines 
have been done extensively in the Atlantic.and Pacific, they have not 
been done in the Indian Ocean. Finally, it is worth mentioning that 
Arabian Sea patrol areas from which-maximum target coverage of the 
Soviet Union can be obtained carry exceptionally heavy tanker traffic 
with risks to SSBN antennae. Such factors would discourage prudent 
SSBN fleet commanders from use of those portions of the Indian Ocean 
unless they had compelling reasons to do so. 

It has been suggested that Diego Garcia could be used as an SSBN 
base. This would fundamentally alter the transit distance/time calcula- 
tions for routine port calls. But it does not appear to be an attractive 
option. The island is remote from other bases and support facilities and 
therefore highly exposed, and it affords almost no natural shelter to 
the installations, leaving them more than usually vulnerable to attack. 
Rotation of SSBN crews to such austere surroundings would also be 
awkward and costly. And it would entail political reactions from littoral 
states. At any rate, it certainly has not been used for this purpose in the 


past. 


Future Capabilities and Arms Control Negotiations 


. While the analysis thus far makes it extremely doubtful that the 
U.S. has deployed or would want in the future to deploy SSBN in the In- 
dian Ocean routinely, that-analysis rests on certain assumptions that can 
be reexamined. in the light of changing military technology, specifically 
that of precision-guided cruise missiles. One assumption that has made 
operational constraints weigh heavily in our analysis is that U.S. SSBN 
are scarce, partly because they are expensive but also because their num- 
ber and that of SLBMs have been restricted by SALT since 1972. An- 
other assumption is that Polaris/Poseidon SLBMs cannot be used effi- 
ciently against hardened military targets.1® But a question may .then be 


18 By the time U.S. SLBM warheads achieve efficient counterforce capabilities, 
the SLBMs will have 6,000 nautical mile range, further obviating grounds for con- 
sidering Indian Ocean deployment. 
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raised about the feasibility of future naval deployment of cruise pe 
in the Indian Ocean for counterforce purposes. 

Here, as we shall see, a military case could be made that, even 
though not compelling, could be sufficiently powerful to disturb Soviet 
military analysts. If so, it could provide a significant incentive for Soviet 
participation in the Indian Ocean arms limitation negotiations that 
arose from early initiatives of the Carter Administration, if those nego- 
tiations are someday revived. It is also a factor in SALT II, where the 
3-year Protocol would limit sea-launched cruise missiles (SLCM) to a 
600 kilometer range. That range, of course, poses no threat to the Soviet 
Union from the Indian Ocean. But the Protocol could expire and even 
if it is continued, it will either require renegotiation or by its continu- 
ation have implications for other elements of SALT II and SALT III. 

A military case for SLCM deployment in the Indian Ocean might 
take the following form. The U.S. Tomahawk SLCM, which can be de- 
ployed on surface ships as well as submarines, has already been devel- 
oped, and with expected improvements should achieve a range of 2,000 
nautical miles. With advanced features for precision-guidance, terrain- 
hugging decoys and ECM, it would represent a hard-target capability. 
Even allowing for “wiggle room” that would degrade how far SLCMs 
could penetrate, they would have sufficient range from the Arabian Sea 
to threaten those Soviet ICBM silos that have been deployed along the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. Because SSBN would not be needed, and the 
U.S. Navy has numerous other platforms, the scarcity constraint is re- 
laxed. Deployment in the Mediterranean in this case would probably 
duplicate some, but perhaps not all desired hard-target coverage.}® 

If the military requirements could be established, the operational 
constraints affecting SSBN deployment to the Indian Ocean would still 
apply to other submarines. But with a mission established for the’ 
Arabian Sea, they might be judged tolerable. A requirement for con- 
cealed platforms (submarines) would still have numerical constraints, 
but less severe than in the SSBN case. Thus, these constraints might not 
preclude Indian Ocean deployment of SLCM. 

On the other hand, the military requirement would be hard to 
justify against countervailing arms control policy considerations as well 
as defense countermeasures that can be anticipated. From the SLCM 
user’s point of view, subsonic SLCM can be countered, and, if the targets 
to be attacked are known to the defender, he can with comparatively in- 
expensive technology deploy effective hard-site defenses that would coun- 
ter even supersonic SLCM.?° 


19 Since the range of cruise missiles can also be extended, however, deployment 
from the Indian Ocean could diminish in attractiveness. Even then, however, some 
advantages in target proximity, and complications to the defender of direction and 
timing, might remain. Supersonic cruise missiles, which have not been developed so 
far, would probably possess more severe range constraints, favoring launch Points 
closer to their targets. 

20 This point is derived from remarks on defense against cruise missiles made 
by Dr. Richard L. Garwin, IBM Fellow at the Thomas J. Watson Research Center, 
in the Arms Control Seminar, Columbia University, March 26, 1979. 
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Thus, since the military case is not compelling but is probably 
powerful enough to worry Soviet military planners, it is possible that 
U.S. policy-makers would be unwilling to foreclose the Indian Ocean 
SLCM option without some form of compensation. Although other rea- 
sons have been advanced, at least by the U.S. Navy, perhaps it is ana- 
logous considerations that have prevented U.S. authorities from ruling 
out the Indian Ocean SSBN option, however implausible. Should that 
be done, perhaps by a negotiated superpower ban on sea-based strategic 
missiles in the Indian Ocean, the cruise missile option may be just tempt- 
ing enough to make future negotiations meaningful.?4 


21 There remains the problem for the Soviet Union and most of the littoral 
states that lesser nuclear powers including some on the littoral would not be con- 
strained by bilateral negotiations, though bilateral agreements could make more 
comprehensive negotiations more promising. 


RODNEY W. JONES is Associate Professor at the Institute of War and Peace Studies 
at Columbia University. 





THE ARMED SERVICES AND THE 
INDIAN DEFENSE BUDGET 





Raju G. C. Thomas 


COMPETING CLAIMS to India’s scarce economic resources 
require that the defense sector convincingly justify its program against 
proposed civilian programs that may provide direct economic benefits 
to the population. Consequently, while external threat conditions may 
seem like the main arbiter of the size and specifics of Indian defense 
budgets, domestic political and economic conditions play an equally 
important part. To a considerable degree, the size and specifics of In- 
dian defense programs depend on the internal political strength of 
various actors, both civilian and military, who are demanding a larger 
share of the national budget. At the stage when the Indian Ministry of 
Finance is considering allocations to various sectors of the economy, the 
claims of the Ministry of Defence must be weighed against the claims 
of other ministries such as Food and Agriculture, Industries, Commerce, 
and Health and Family Welfare. 

Until the appointment of V. K. Krishna Menon as Defence Min- 
ister in 1956, the claims of defense generally received less attention.1 
This was partly due to the lower threats perceived by India’s national 
leaders during the immediate years following the 1948 Indo-Pakistan 
war over Kashmir. The first three defense ministers—Baldev Singh, 
Gopalaswami Ayyangar, and Kailash Nath Katju—also tended to be 
comparatively less influential with Prime Minister Nehru than other 
Cabinet Ministers such as Maulana Azad and Govind Ballabh Pant. 


1 Between financial years 1949-1950 and 1956-1957, allocations to defense ranged 
from. 1.7% to 1.9% of the GNP except for the year 1954-1955 when it touched 2%. 
After Menon took over as Defence Minister, the allocations to defense rose from Rs. 
2,130 million in 1956-1957 (1.8% of the GNP) to Rs. 2,800 million in 1957-1958 
ETa of the GNP). Institute for Defence Studies and Analyses Journal, 4:4, April 
1972. 
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Consequently, during the early years of Indian independence, Nehru’s 
defense and foreign policy perspectives that broadly emphasized non- 
alignment and a low military profile generally prevailed in the defense 
ministry. The advent of Krishna Menon, a close confidant of Nehru, did 
not appreciatively increase the budgetary share of the Ministry of De- 
fence. Nevertheless, defense in general received greater parliamentary 
and news media attention for two reasons: the close relationship that 
existed between Menon and Prime Minister Nehru that became a source 
of some misgivings among rival leaders seeking the Prime Mimnister’s 
attention; and the simmering discontent among the leaders of the Armed 
Services because of Menon’s “meddling” in the workings of the military 
bureaucracies. The latter situation led eventually to the resignation of 
General K. S. Thimayya, then the Chief of Army Staff. 

Since the resignation of Menon following the Indian military de- 
feat in the war with China in 1962, the defense portfolio has carried 
much greater importance than before. Defense ministers such as Y. B. 
Chavan, Swaran Singh, and Jagjivan Ram have also seemed more effec- 
tive in advancing their military’s needs than ministers during the previ- 
ous decade. Subsequently, the Chiefs-of-Staff of the Armed Services were 
given a greater voice in defense policy-making and better access to the 
higher levels of the political decision-making machinery.2 The Service 
Chiefs were now allowed to attend the meetings of the Defence Commit- 
tee of the Cabinet whenever necessary. This again was in contrast to the 
pre-1962 period when they were not usually invited to attend the meet- 
ings of the DCC and had to put forward their proposals through the 
Defence Minister. While the Service Chiefs could approach Prime Min- 
ister Nehru directly if their proposals were repeatedly turned down at 
the meetings of the Defence Minister’s Committee where they were rep- 
resented, this right was seldom exercised without the endorsement of 
the Defence Minister. 

As regards overall allocation, the major constraint on the size of 
the annual Indian defense budget continues to be the urgency of eco- 
nomic development. Defense allocations are generally perceived in India 
as diverting scarce resources from the development program. Although 
there have been some past voices of dissent, especially in the Armed 
Services and among some civilian defense specialists, there appears to 
have been little controversy on the issue at the highest levels of the po- 
litical decision-making machinery.’ ‘Thus, before the 1962 Sino-Indian 
war, Indian defense spending averaged about 2% of the gross national 


2 See discussions in P. V. R. Rao, “What Went Wrong with our Defence Policy,” 
Motherland, April 8, 1973; J. P. Dalvi, Himalayan Blunder (Bombay: Thacker & 
Company, 1969), p. 415; and Times of India, October 15, 1963. 

3 See, for instance, the views of General J. N. Chaudhuri, a former Chief of 
Army Staff, and K. Subrahmanyam, a former Director of the Institute for Defence 
Studies and Analyses in the Indian Express, May 11 and 19, 1973. The issue is also 
discussed in Raju G. C. Thomas, The Defence of India: A Budgetary Perspective of 
Strategy and Politics (Columbia, Missouri: South Asia Books, 1978), pp. 125-135. 
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TABLE 1: The Comparative Burden of Defense 
1970 1971 1972 1978 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 


India 
DE/GNP (%) 3.0 3.9 3.9 34 28 3.0 3.1 34 32 NA 
DE/CGE (%) 18.8* 21.6* 21.1 211 221 21.1 196 248 25.5 269 
Per Capita DE ($) 4 5 4 4 4 4 5 5 5 6 


Pakistan 
DE/GNP (%) 6.4 6.8 8.0 6.8 8.4 7.2 5.5 63 5.7 NA 
DE/CGE (%) 81.8* 43.6" 40.8* 39.7% 29.8% 927.0 25.2% 47.3 423 NA 
Per Capita DE ($) 4* 4# 10* 10* 10 10 11 13 14 =\NA 


China China spends approximately 10% of its GNP on defense, or about 
: $35-40 per capita. DE/CGE figures for China as well as other 
details of military expenditures are not available. 





SOURCES: Figures were mainly drawn from the annual Military Balance, 1974- 
75 to 1979-80 (London). Figures with asterisks were obtained from the U.S. Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency’s World Military Expenditures and Arms Transfers, 
1967-1976 (Washington, D.C). 

NOTES: (1) Figures for the same years have sometimes varied in the different 
issues of the Military Balance, (2) There is also some divergence in the annual sta- 
tistics found in the above two sources. In general, the higher amounts were selected. 
ABBERVIATIONS: DE = Defense Expenditure 

GNP = Gross National Product 
CGE = Central Government Expenditure 
NA = Not Available 





product.* Subsequently, after an initial high of 4.5% in the post-China 
war budget of 1963, defense spending averaged about 3.6% of GNP. 
until 1973. Since then it had dropped further to an average of about 3%, 
of the GNP between 1973 and 1978 (or about 21% of the central bud- 
get). However, in the Janata government's budget estimated for the 
year 1979-1980, defense allocations had risen to about 27% of the cen- 
tral budget. In terms of the GNP, this is likely to be a peacetime high 
of about 4% of the GNP. Nevertheless, even these peaks are modest 
when compared to an average of 6% of GNP in Pakistan and 10% in 
China during the last decade. 

Having briefly sketched some general domestic conditions under 
which Indian defense budgets are formulated, this essay will now focus 
more narrowly on factors that tend to determine the distribution of the 
defense budget among the Indian Armed Services. In this context, two 
related questions are posed. First, what are the claims and relative bar- 
gaining strengths of the Indian Army, Air Force, and Navy? Second, 
what are the domestic economic and social arguments underlying mili- 
tary programs proposed by the three Armed Services? 


4 Defense/GNP averages before 1970 were obtained from the Institute for De- 

fence Studies and Analyses Journal, 4:4, April 1972. Subsequent averages, including 

ercentages on central budget, were obtained from The Military Balance (London), 
1972-1973 to 1978-1979. 
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Relative Claims and Bargaining Strengths 


A look at the Service budgetary shares of the Army, Air Force, and 
Navy since the 1971 Indo-Pakistan war indicate a steady percentage dis- 
tribution of approximately 70%, 20%, and 10%. This compares to 76%, 
20%, and 4% during the five years following the 1962 Sino-Indian war.’ 
Between the years 1967 and 1972 there were some fluctuations but the 
changes were not particularly significant except that the Navy’s share 
more than doubled from a meager 4%. This was brought about by a 
corresponding decrease in the Army share. However, the doubling of 
the naval share is hardly adequate to meet its envisioned strategic role 
in the defense of India. Air Force claims continue to be subdued and 
its share has remained constant despite the large-scale aircraft arms 
acquisition by West Asian states during the last five years. 

Because the overall allocation to the Ministry of Defence has been 
lowered to about 3% of the GNP since 1973, there has also been a rela- 
tively budgetary decline in the share of all three Services. Defense prob- 
lems in the mid 1970s appeared to command much less public attention 
than domestic political issues. An exception was the debate on the pur- 
chase of a “deep penetration strike aircraft” for the Air Force; but here 
too part of the controversy concerned possible payoffs in negotiating 
the deal and involved both inter- and intra-party factional struggles 
among the Janata and Congress.® 

The decision to maintain a low profile in defense spending by both 
the Congress and Janata governments before and after the March 1977 
elections was apparently taken after careful examination of the Indian 
strategic environment. For instance, in its annual report for 1977—1978 
issued in 1978, the Defence Ministry stated that developments in West 
Asia and the subsequent arms build-up there had been assessed in 1975 
and the on-going 1974-1979 Five Year Defence Plan had been modified 
accordingly.” However, the effect of the modification has been essential- 
ly to stabilize the defense programs of the three Services. Even the Anglo- 
French Jaguar fighter-bomber, initially to be purchased and later to be 
manufactured in India, was officially declared as an overdue replacement 
for the aging Hawker Hunter MK-56 fighters and the English Electric 
B-I Canberra bombers purchased from Britain in the 1950s. 


5 These percentages were derived from the annual Defence Services Estimates, 
1962-1963 to 1978-1979, Ministry of Defence, Government of India, New Delhi. See 
also Thomas, The Defence of India, p. 147. 

See Inder Malhotra, “Beyond the Jaguar Deal: Promises and Pitfalls,” Times 
of India, October 18, 1978. The decision to manufacture the Anglo-French: Jaguar 
in India was taken after the Janata government had considered the Swedish Viggen 
and the French F~] Mirage. Earlier, the Congress government had also included the 
Soviet MIG-23 Flogger in its list of possibilities. The Janata government subse- 
quently dropped the MIG—23 from its list of alternatives on the grounds that it did 
not meet Air Force requirements and because there was also the political need to 
diversify collaboration with overseas arms manufacturers in order to reduce India’s 
dependence on one country. 

T Annual Report 1977-1978, Ministry of Defence, Government of India, pp. 3-5. 


TABLE 2: The Indian Defense Budget (in millions of rupees) 


Actual Percentage by Budgetary Year 
1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1 


Service Revenue Share 11,030 13,901 14,958 15,461 19,711 : 
Service Capital Share 1,170 1,400 1,718 1,523 1,475 

Total Service Budget 12,200 15,301 16,676 16,984 21,186 í 
Total Defense Budget 12,969 16,204 17,653 18,102 22,569 ‘ 


. SOURCE: Figures derived from the Defence Services Estimates, Ministry of Defence, Goverr 


TABLE 3: The Budgetary Share of the Armed Services 


Actual Percentage by Budgetary Year 


1970-71 1971~72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1 
Army Share 
Revenue Allocation 74 75 75 73 74 
Capital Allocation 51 51 50 38 3I 
Service Budget 72 73 72 70 71 
Defense Budget 67 69 68 65 66 
Air Force Share : 
Revenue Allocation 21 20 20 22 21 
Capital Allocation 15 17 15 17 21 
Service Budget 20 20 20 21 21 
Defense Budget 19 19 19 20 20 
Naval Share 
Revenue Allocation 5 5 5 5 5 
Capital Allocation 34 32 35 45 48 
Service Budget 8 7 8 9 8 
Defense Budget 8 7 7 8 . 8 


SOURCE: Figures derived from the Defence Services Estimates, Ministry of Defence, Goverr 
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Whatever the allocative and distributive changes as between thé 
1960s and the 1970s, the bargaining strengths and projected strategic 
roles of the Services appear to remain the same. The Army was, and still 
is, the dominant Service in the Indian defense apparatus, and the Navy 
continues to receive the lowest budgetary priority in Indian defense 
planning. The reasons are as much domestic as strategic. In particular, 
the historical growth of the Services under the British, and subsequent 
domestic political attitudes and bureaucratic politics, can partially ex- 
plain the present defense budgetary situation. 

Historically under the British, the Army was the predominant Ser- 
vice, the Air Force had received some attention during the Second World 
War, while the Navy had always been neglected.8 The independent 
Government of India inherited this structure in 1947 and perpetuated 
it. On the one hand, it was aided by the prevailing bureaucratic strengths 
within the military as well as by a certain degree of civilian inertia until 
1962. On the other hand, the structure was justified by the nature of 
the military threat posed by Pakistan. The Government of Pakistan had 
inherited one-third of the British Indian military service and apparatus 
and, trained in the same political and strategic mold as India, had per- 
petuated this system. This was a predominantly Army-oriented defense 
apparatus. Consequently, the dominant threat faced by India was by 
land, and secondly by air. A threat by sea did not exist. 

The first Indo-Pakistan war over Kashmir in 1948, for i instance, was 
confined to land and air because the war was limited regionally to that 
province. However, the question of extending the war to the sea did 
not arise because neither side had a navy worth mentioning. The 
second Indo-Pakistan war over Kashmir in 1965 was similarly confined 
to land and air, although this time it was extended by India beyond 
Kashmir to the plains of Punjab and the Rajasthan-Sind border so as to 
relieve the pressure on its forces in Kashmir where it had no tactical 
advantage. Meanwhile, India’s only aircraft carrier and Pakistan’s only 
submarine reportedly played hide-and-seek during the war. The long 
unguarded Indian coastline, as well as Pakistan’s access to East Pakistan 
by sea did not appear to concern either side. 

Ironically, the historical reason for the Indian military structure 
under the British made little sense in the post-independence context. 
For the British, the purpose of the military was the preservation of the 
empire from without and within, and their military policy was accord- 
ingly formulated. External threats to the empire had to be countered 
while also ensuring no internal overthrow of British supremacy. This 
was best served by establishing a large standing British Indian Army 
that was broken up into religious, caste, and linguistic groups. The prob- 
lem ‘with the Royal Indian Navy and the Royal Indian Air Force was 
that, unlike the my, they tended to be unified services. Divide and 





8 See chapters on the Army, Air Force, and Navy in Raju G. C. Thomas, The 
Defence of India, pp, 143-219, 
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rule was a policy that clearly could not be extended to the other two 
services. For instance, unlike the Army regiments that could be divided 
along various social lines for whatever British excuse (some of which 
made sense such as eating habits), it would have been impossible to have 
a frigate full of Sikhs, a destroyer full of Punjabi Muslims, bombers with 
all-Maratha crews, or submarines manned only by Gurkhas. 

Unlike the Indian Army, which was utilized so effectively to guard 
the land frontiers of India as well as the British empire abroad during 
the two World Wars, promoting the growth of the Royal Indian Air 
Force and the Royal Indian Navy might have threatened the empire 
itself. Although during the Second World War the Royal Indian Air 
Force expanded from one squadron to ten squadrons, this was done 
while simultaneously maintaining several squadrons of Britain’s Royal 
Air Force throughout the subcontinent. However, expanding the Royal 
Indian Navy during the war continued to be both dangerous and un- 
necessary given the command of the Indian Ocean exercised by Britain’s 
Royal Navy. It is interesting to note in this respect that the unswerving 
loyalty of the Indian armed forces towards their British rulers was only 
broken once, when in 1946 the tiny Royal Indian Navy mutinied against 
their British commanders. The Indian naval mutiny may have partially 
accelerated the trend towards Indian independence since Britain was 
too exhausted after the Second World War to deal with such problems 
in India. i 

In retrospect, the rationale underlying the composition of both the 
Indian and Pakistani armed forces after independence would seem du- 
bious—except for the justification that they both had inherited similar 
services and now constituted a threat to each other. But the threats to 
both states were no longer seen to stem primarily from Russia and China 
across the Hindu Kush and the Himalayas, and at least in the Indian 
case, the military posed no internal threat to civilian supremacy. The 
Indian and Pakistani armies now faced inward toward each other along 
the Kashmir ceasefire line, the divided Punjab plains, and the desert 
border between Rajasthan and Sind. Overlooked was the vulnerability 
of East Pakistan and the southern coastal flank of the Indian peninsula 
that seemed to call for the expansion of the navies of both countries. Al- 
so overlooked was the fact that despite 3,000 years of invasions through 
the Khyber Pass from the early Aryans through the Greeks, Afghans, 
Persians, and Turks, the most recent invasion—that of the Europeans— 
had come by sea. And inadequately considered was the fact that the 
strategic role of air power was relatively new and needed to be reevalu- 
ated after the departure of the British. 

Needless to say, the colonial inheritance gave the Indian Army con- 
siderable bargaining power with the independent Government of India. 
However, the Army’s relations with the Defence Ministry, the Cabinet, 
and Parliament as a whole have witnessed mixed fortunes. Before the 
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1962 Sino-Indian war, political attitudes toward the Army were marked 
by suspicion and neglect. Thereafter this gave way to one of concern: 
and interest for its programs. Political attitudes toward the Navy have 
swung from one extreme to another. Total neglect since independence. 
gave way to considerable political interest from the mid-1960s onwards. 
In contrast, interest in the Air Force remained steady and uniform until 
1978 when the major decision was made to acquire 150 Anglo-French: 
Jaguar fighter-bombers at an unprecedented cost of about Rs. 2,000. 
crores ($2.5 billion) over the next five years. 

Although the historical legacy gave the Army several advantages, 
that legacy initially also carried certain disadvantages. Indian politicians. 
were aware that the Army had always remained loyal to the British 
throughout the independence struggle, and fought alongside the British 
in two World Wars.® There was therefore some resentment and even 
contempt for the British-oriented Indian Army. Augmenting this mis- 
trust was the fact that the Indian and Pakistani Armies were brought up 
in the same tradition, had a common Service background, and their 
elite officer corps continued to view each other as old comrades-in-arms 
now forced to fight each other by the politicians of the two countries. 
But there was also justifiable pride taken in the excellent record of the 
Indian jawans in two World Wars and the medals of honor they re- 
ceived. 

Such mixed feelings may be seen reflected both in the personal ap- 
proach of Defence Minister Krishna Menon to the Army, as well as in 
the attitudes of members of Parliament before and after the 1962 Sino- 
Indian war. Krishna Menon, for instance, while pushing for increased 
defense programs, made no effort at the same time to hide his disdain 
for the Army. He considered it to be a “parade ground” army that con- 
tinued to be subservient to British traditions and practices despite the 
departure of its former masters. Underlying the conflict between Krish- 
na Menon and General K. S. Thimayya, then the Chief of Army Staff, 
and the general demoralization of the Army, was this ambivalent ap- 
proach of the Defence Minister. 

A similar ambivalence prevailed among members of parliament as 
a whole. The Menon-Thimayya episode produced an angry reaction in 
parliament, not because of any concern for Army morale and prestige, 
but mainly because of a general dislike for the arrogant Defence Min- 
ister who had managed to gain the confidence and backing of Prime 
Minister Nehru. After the 1962 war with China, and the ensuing col- 
lapse of Army operations on the northeastern frontier, several members 





8 Ibid., p. 149, 

10 An account of the Menon-Thimayya controversy will be found in Lorne 
Kavic’s India’s Quest for Security: Defense Policies, 1947-1965 (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1967), pp. 154-168. On parliamentary atti- 
tudes towards the Army, see the statement of Frank Anthony in the Lok Sabha 
Debates, Third Series, XVI:36 (April 6, 1963), Col. 83333. 
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of parliament began to glorify the Indian Army, and especially the role 
of the jawan in the defense of India. 

The sudden sympathy for the Army as well as focus on its needs 
can also bé attributed to the fact that the Navy played no part in the 
Sino-Indian war and the Air Force had been limited to the unglamorous 
role of transport duties and relief supply missions to Indian stragglers 
caught behind enemy lines. Parliamentary indignation at the neglect 
of the Army in the past and sympathy for it in its hour of defeat there- 
fore had a decidedly favorable effect in the budget allocations immedi- 
ately after the China war. The allocations for the Army in fact more 
than doubled, rising from Rs. 2,400 million as originally proposed in 
March 1962 (later revised to Rs. 3,380 million as war broke out) to Rs. 
5,710 million in budget year 1963-1964.!2 At this point a few M.P.s ex- 
pressed some doubts as to whether the Army had the organizational ca- 
pacity to absorb the amounts sanctioned. 

The experience of the Navy and the Air Force with government 
and parliament were quite different. Air Force needs had received: some 
attention during the 1950s when Pakistan joined the SEATO and the 
Baghdad (later renamed the CENTO) defense pacts. During this time, 
as Pakistani: negotiations for the delivery of American F—-104A Star- 
fighters, F~86 Sabres, and B-57B Canberras proceeded, India countered 
by purchasing several hundred French Dassault Mysteres, British Hawk- 
er Hunters, and English Electric Canberras. ' 

Parliamentary interest in Air: Force defense programs was also 
quite substantial during this time primarily because of the heavy and 
often uncertain dependence on foreign military assistance and technical 
know-how, and the periodic political setbacks arising from this situation. 
Efforts to obtain foreign technical and financial assistance for the pur- 
chase or manufacture of advanced aircraft, and the domestic and inter- 
national problems that accompany such procurement policies, are usual- 
ly reported. extensively in the Indian press. Aircraft acquisition there- 
fore attracts considerable political attention. Such interest has, never- 
theless, produced little impact on financial allocations to the Air Force 
mainly because of the inability of most M.P.s to fully comprehend the 
technical complexities of aircraft production and the political subtleties 
of negotiating with overseas manufacturers.13 Consequently, their pro- 
posals were usually impractical and their advice disregarded. Aggravat- 
ing this situation was the high level of secrecy insisted upon by the 
Government of India in aircraft negotiations and production, making 
an already complex subject matter even more hazy for members of 
parliament. 

Until the year after the 1965 Indo-Pakistan war, the Navy was faced 


. 11 See, for instance, the praises of Iqbal Singh and Shrimati Lakshmikanthamma 
in the Lok Sabha. Ibid., Cols. 8311 and 8333. . . 

12 From the Defence Services Estimates, 1962-1963 and 1963-1964. 

13 See Thomas, The Defence of India, pp. 183-184. 
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with a government policy of benign neglect. However, from about 1966~ 
1967 onwards, the Navy began to receive increasing attention.from both 
the government and members of parliament. The change in political 
attitudes arose mainly in response to naval demands for greater military 
balance among the services and the Navy’s definition of its role in terms 
of a broader notion of “sea power.”!4 The Navy argued that its expan- 
sion should be based on the general maritime role that a large nation 
such as India ought to play, given its coastline and the growth of its 
commercial shipping in the Indian Ocean. This wider criteria proposed 
by the Navy would be against the more narrow one held by most Indian 
politicians—namely, that naval expansion could only be justified if a 
credible seaborne threat to India could be established. ‘ 

Whatever the Navy's vision of its role, by mid-1969 the naval cause 
began to receive strong support in Parliament, especially among the 
right-wing Jana Sangh and Swatantra party members.. In June 1967,a 
Swantantra M.P., N. Dankekar, pleaded for two independent fleets 
operating in the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea.15 This had always 
been a priority claim in the Navy’s expansion proposals and in the fol- 
lowing year Bombay and Visakhaptnam became the headquarters of a 
Western and an Eastern Fleet. This success was crowned on Navy Day 
in December of the same year when President Zakir Hussein and Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi, before a distinguished gathering of Cabinet 
Ministers, Defence Ministry officials, and M.P.s, declared that “the Navy 
had come of age.” Such political support and interest in the Navy con- 
tinued until the mid-1970s and was reflected in a steady shift in the total 
allocative share of the Navy from 3.5% in 1963 to 9% in 1975. This 
total included a substantial change in the naval share on capital account 
from 7% in 1963 to 49% in 1975.16 


Economic, Technological, and Social Arguments 


Since India is a developing country, proposed defense programs 
must also be viewed in terms of its favorable or unfavorable domestic 
economic and social impact. A weakening economy together with in- 
ternal social and political unrest could just as much undermine the 


14 See Admiral A. K. Chatterjee, “India and Sea Power,” Hindu, December ‘11, 
1966; and his “The Navy,” Defence of India, Press Council .of India (New Delhi, 
Vikas Publications, 1969), pp. 13-23. In the 1963-1965 period, India was concerned 
with what then seemed to be an’ emerging China-Indonesia-Pakistan “alliance.” 
Sukarno's Indonesia had received .substantial assistance from the Soviet Union in 
naval vessels and equipment and appeared to be in a position to become the 
dominant naval power in the Bay of Bengal. The October 1965 military coup in 
response to a leftist coup attempt supported by China resulted in Sukarno being 
eased out of power and a break in Indonesia-Chinese relations. The Indonesian 
naval “threat” also disappeared rapidly, but the lesson learned in the previous 
period influenced the views of Indian decision-makers for some time thereafter. 

15 Lok Sabha Debates, Fourth Series, 4:24 (June 26, 1967), cols. 7558-7565. 
cise derived from The Defence Services Estimates, 1963-1964 and 
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security of India as an attack from without. Consequently, defense pro- 
grams that can additionally make a favorable economic, technological, 
or social contribution to the country are more likely to find favor with 
the political authorities in New Delhi than those that will not. 

At the broader level, there has been considerable debate on whether 
a diversion of resources to defense will retard economic development. 
Economists generally tend to disagree on this question. Many point out 
the adverse consequences of high levels of defense spending; others 
point out its beneficial effects.17 More specifically, with regard to the 
Indian Armed ‘Services, defense programs will be governed by how the 
Indian policy-makers respond to the following two sets of questions. If 
various defense claims can elicit negative responses to the first set of 
questions, and positive responses to the second set, then these proposed 
programs will carry a higher probability of acceptance, provided, of 
course, sufficient security reasons can also be advanced. 

Negative responses are needed on such questions as: Does the pro- 
gram’s demand on available resources produce a strain on development- 
al programs? Does the proposed program tend to be inflationary? Is 
there an excessive dependence on foreign exchange reserves that may 
deprive other civilian programs of needed imports? Is there an exces- 
sive dependence on foreign technical cooperation that might compro- 
mise the country’s independence in foreign policy-making? Does the 
weapons system carry the risk of obsolesence between the stages of plan- 
ning, production, and delivery? l 

Positive responses are required on the following: Does the proposed 
program promote employment? Are there beneficial economic and tech- 
nological spinoffs for the civilian sector? Does the program promote 
social and political objectives such as the uplift of backward castes and 
classes? Does it promote national integration through the recruitment 
and military union of different linguistic and religious groups? Can the 
program avoid waste and delays because of existing domestic economic 
bottlenecks? - i 

Army. defense programs carry the right answers to most of these 
questions. Unlike Air Force and Naval defense programs, which tend to 
be capital-intensive, the Army is labor-intensive. The Army expansion 
program after 1962 essentially envisaged a major recruitment effort for 
the formation of ten new mountain divisions and six new infantry di- 
visions to be added to the then existing eight infantry divisions. It also 
called for the formation of a second armored division, and this ap- 
peared to be the only part of the Army plan that seemed to require some 
level of heavy capital equipment. 

In a country where millions are unemployed or underemployed, 
the problem of raising additional land forces was not one of finding 
volunteers, but of ensuring that the men recruited met certain minimum 





1T For a discussion of this issue, see Thomas, The Defense of India, pp. 15- 
19 and 125-188. 
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physical.standards needed for training and combat. The recruitment of 
more soldiers also meant the recruitment of more civilians in various 
other administrative capacities, thereby creating additional employ- 
ment. Former Cabinet Secretary Khera estimated that for every uni- 
formed man in the Army there was a civilian employee.18 This compared 
to the 3:2 ratio of uniformed men to civilians in the Indian Air Force. 
There were also severe limits on the total number that could be em- 
ployed in the Air Force and Navy. The cost and time taken for training 
Army jawans and officers as well as the cost of their subsequent main- 
tenance in battle-ready condition were also considerably lower than 
equivalent training and maintenance costs in the other two services. 

These factors may be seen in the ratio of defense costs to uniformed 
men employed in the three services. In 1962 there were 45,000 men in 
the Air Force and Navy compared to 500,000 men in the Army, a dis- 
tribution of 9% and 91%, respectively, of the total defense forces.” 
These two Services at the time claimed about 24% of the defense bud- 
get compared to the Army’s 76%, and the average cost per uniformed 
man employed was Rs. 27,800 compared to Rs. 7,300 in the Army. By 
1973 the manpower of the Air Force and Navy had almost tripled to 
130,000 men, while the Army had risen to 830,000 men. The Air Force 
and Navy now claimed a total 30% of the defense budget at an average 
cost of Rs. 39,500 per man compared to the Army’s 70% share and 
average cost of Rs. 13,800. The labor-intensive nature of Army expan- 
sion and lower average cost per man therefore continues to be a strong 
bargaining chip in the Army’s favor. 

The Army also possessed another major advantage. Programs pro- 
posed by the Army, compared to those of the other two services, could 
usually be executed swiftly and with relative ease. Once Indian rearm- 
ament was begun in earnest after 1962, there were few delays and no 
major technical setbacks in the implementation of its programs. The 
main demands of the Army were for semiautomatic rifles, carbines, light 
machine guns, mortars and ammunition, with comparatively smaller re- 
quirements for field artillery, antiaircraft guns, and light mountain guns 
for use at high altitudes, For the rest, the ordnance factories manufac- 
tured clothing, tents, and other non-weapon items for the Army’s 830,000 
men. The manufacture of most if not all of these items after 1962 was 
within the economic and technological potential of the country, al- 
though there were certain projects that initially called for some external 
assistance from Britain and the United States. Such assistance was more 
likely taken because it was forthcoming and because it would facilitate 
and expedite some projects rather than because of a total lack of domes- 
tic alternatives. Consequently, when such aid was withdrawn, these pro- 


18 S, S. Khera, India’s Defence Problem (Bombay: Orient Longman, 1968), p. 238. 

19 Figures calculated from the Defence Services Estimates. The number of men 
in the Services for the year 1962 is taken from Lorne J. Kavic’s India’s Quest for. 
Security in the relevant chapters on the three Services. The figures ‘for the later years 
were obtained from the annual Military Balance (London). ` ~ 
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duction programas did not collapse but alternative solutions were soon 
found. J 

Two such cases were the United States-aided Ambajhari project to 
manufacture mortars and shells and the British-assisted Chandrapur 
project to manufacture the filling for ammunition items being manu- 
factured at Ambajhari.2° The withdrawal of American and British as- 
sistance after the 1965 Indo-Pakistan war delayed the project schedules 
by about two years. But while'such projects indicated some dependence 
on the West, the: bulk of the Army programs could not be stalled by the 
withdrawal of Western military assistance. Equipping the armored di- 
visions, however, called for greater capital investments, but .even here 
the manufacture of such items as tanks and armored vehicles were both 
less technically complex. and less expensive per product unit than the 
manufacture of such items as fighter-bombers and frigates. Large-scale 
Army demand for trucks, jeeps, tractors, earthmoving equipment, and 
explosives also carried positive benefits for the civilian sector in the 
areas of transportation, ‘irrigation, and mining. Research and develop- 
ment for such items in the defense sector provided e economic and tech- 
nological benefits for the civilian sector. 

_ On the other hand, Air Force and Naval programs tend to be huch 
more ‘capital-intensive. While the Army talks in terms of raising infan- 
try and mountain divisions, providing them with food, clothing, and 
transport, and equipping them with light arms and ammunition, Air 
Force and Naval demands concern the acquisition of ‘fighters and frig- 
ates, bombers and destroyers, SAMs and submarines, electronic early 
warning radar systems, and elaborate docking and repair facilities. Most 
of such weapons or equipment have to be either purchased directly from 
abroad, or produced in India under licensed collaboration with an over- 
seas manufacturer. Both policies have drawbacks. The policy of outright 
purchase from abroad usually involves a heavy depletion of foreign ex- 
change reserves besides carrying the uncertainties of political interfer- 
ence ‘by the government of the prospective arms seller. Two good recent 
examples of this problem may be seen across the border—e.g., the failure 
of Pakistan’s attempts in 1977 to purchase the A-7D Corsair fighter- 
bomber from the United States, and the later complications in Franco- 
Pakistani negotiations for setting up a nuclear PENS pests in 
Pakistan. 

Similarly, the policy of licensed manufacture in India calls for ini: 
tial foreign exchange costs and faces the possibility of external political 
interference until such time the technology is transferred ‘and: the pro- 
duction material becomes completely indigenous. “Additionally, unlike 
direct purchases, this policy’ carries the: disadvantage ôf long’ time Jags 
from licensing negotiations to production and delivery, thus raising the 
risks of olplercuts during the process of manufacture, 


ox 


a 20 See i statement ol L. N. Mishra, Minister'of State ‘in, a the Ministry of Defence, 
to the Lok Sabha in 1969. Lok Sabha Debates; Fourth Series, XXVH:32. (April 2, 
1969), cols. 67-68. 
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Ever since India failed to obtain the F-104G Starfighter from the 
United States after the ]962 Sino-Indian war, the. policy of outright 
purchase has been disfavored in India?! Apart from the purchase of 
about 130 SU-7B fighter-bombers from the Soviet Union in the late 
1960s, Air Force programs have concentrated on licensed manufacture 
in India of the British Folland Gnat interceptor (renamed Ajeet at the 
termination of the licensing period) together with its Bristol-Siddley 
Orpheus-701 engine, as well as various versions of the Soviet MIG-21 
fighter. More recently, the emphasis on this policy may be seen in the 
decision to manufacture the Anglo-French Jaguar fighter-bomber in 
India in collaboration with British Aerospace and Breguet Aviation of 
France.?? These combat aircraft were supplemented in the past by the 
problem-ridden HF-24 Marut fighter-bomber, developed and manufac- 
tured in India but discontinued since 1975. On the non-combat side, 
transport planes and helicopters are similarly iianulaiemeed in India 
with British and French collaboration. 

In the case of the Navy, overseas dependence is been even more 
acute. Apart from the manufacture of the Leander-class frigates at 
Mazagon Docks with British collaboration, and the indigenous manu- 
facture of lesser vessels, almost all other combat vessels have been direct- 
ly purchased abroad, mainly from the Soviet Union.?3 These ‘include 
the F-class submarines, Petya-class destroyers, and OSA-class missile 
boats. 

While Army programs can claim to be labor-intensive and to be 
less competitive with economic development projects for scarce re- 
sources, there are certain other negative aspects that should be noted. 
Two million men, uniformed and civilian, employed by the Army and 
engaged in the “non-productive” activity of security suggests that Army 
programs. may carry inflationary effects. Compared to an average of 
about 20% each in the Air Force and Navy, nearly 40% of the Army 
budget is annually absorbed by Pay and Allowance.®4 Indeed, rising 
manpower costs in recent years have tended to increase the defense bur- 
den and its repercussions on the Indian economy without providing any 
apparent increase in security. However, the costs of training and equip- 
ping a jawan still remain considerably lower than that of personnel in 
the Air Force and Navy. 

- Nevertheless, the size of.the Indian Army—the Pick largest in 
the world after the Soviet Union, China, and the United States—has 
often prompted two proposals in the past. First, that the Army, during 
long periods of peace, should be asked to perform civilian duties such 
as road and housing construction in rural areas, work on irrigation 


21 See chapter on the Air Force in Thomas, The Defence of India, pp. 186-191. 

22 Inder Malhotra, “Beyond the Jaguar Deal.” 

23 See Raju G. C. Thomas, “The Indian Navy in the Seventies,” Pacific Affairs, 
48:4 (Winter 1975-76), p. 503. 

24 For example, in the 1978-1979 Budget Estimates, Pay and Allowances consti- 
aa 39% of the proposed Army budget compared to 21%, in the Air rore and 19% 

the Navy. From the Defence Services Estimates, 1978-1979. >. 
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projects, and help with natural disaster relief efforts. An alternative 
proposal often voiced in the past has been the reduction of the profes- 
sional army and the raising of a 5 or 10 million strong People’s Army 
along the Chinese model. The People’s Army would be trained in both 
combat as well as in various skills that could be used in civilian develop- 
mental projects. And unlike the present Indian Army, which is still 
broken up along caste and linguistic lines and is predominantly north- 
ern, the People’s Army would be drawn from all parts of India, thus 
promoting national consciousness and integration. 

As regards the first proposal, the Army is opposed to any attempt 
to divert its men to civilian projects during times of peace except for 
disaster relief.2° They argue that such a policy would seriously under- 
mine the combat worthiness of its men, destroy morale, and lead to an 
unprofessional army. And it might do this without any significant con- 
tribution to the civilian sector. The alternative proposal, on the other 
hand, is generally opposed by politicians who fear that a vast People’s 
Army could eventually lead to the destruction of civilian supremacy 
over the military, to possible military takeovers and the end of democra- 
cy. Thus, for example, the growth and political use of the Indian para- 
military forces, such as the Border Security Force, during the ‘“Emer- 
gency” of Mrs. Gandhi, led to a general condemnation of this policy by 
the Janata government. 

As regards the social composition of the Services, the decentralized 
and communial nature of the rank and file in the Indian Army—which 
had contributed to its growth under the earlier British policy of divide 
and rule—should normally have appeared as a disadvantage in the post- 
independence era. The British policy of seeking recruits from the “‘mar- 
tial” races mainly in the north has, however, been inadvertently per- 
petuated by the Government of India. Even the Army officer corps con- 
tinues to have a high percentage of Punjabis, though to a much lesser 
extent than in Pakistan, and consequently the growth of the Army is 
unlikely to further the national integration of India. The converse 
would appear to be true of the Air Force and Navy. As noted earlier, 
it was because these two Services were drawn from several social groups 
in the subcontinent that the British perhaps disfavored their expansion. 
In that case, expansion of the Air Force and Navy after 1947 should 
have been viewed favorably by the independent Indian government. 
The fact that this has not come about—or if it has, only moderately— 
indicates that the historical, strategic, economic, and technological rea- 
sons noted earlier have tended to overwhelm such socio-political argu- 
ments as the need for military units that are socially heterogenous. 


Old and New Legacies 
The general conclusion of this essay has been the following: In- 


25 See “Stephen P. Cohen; Soecurnity Issues in South gust Asian Survey, 15:3 
(March 1975), p. 208. 
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dian defense programs can usually be explained, first, by certain his- 
torical policies of the past whether currently relevant or not; second, by 
the perceived economic consequences of a substantial change in the 
existing program; and third, by technological viability of proposed pro- 
grams without foreign military assistance. Less important are arguments 
that might rest on the promotion of national integration through the 
growth of the more unified Services, or the political punch that defense 
ministers may carry at any given time in the central cabinet. 

A look at the size and specifics of the defense budget before 1977— 
1978 as well as an examination of the present composition of the Indian 
Armed Services and their weapon systems indicates the influence of a 
second “historical” legacy. Whereas in the fifteen years after indepen- 
dence the composition of the Indian Armed Services were to a con- 
siderable extent determined by the roles they played under the British, 
today they tend to be determined by the threat perceptions and Service 
roles of the 1960s. This newer legacy needs to be explained. 

In the 1960s, the wars with China and Pakistan had firmly estab- 
lished a dual threat from across the Jand frontiers with these countries. 
This called for a substantial increase in the annual Indian defense bud- 
gets as compared to pre-1962 levels but only resulted in marginal adjust- 
ments in the budgetary distribution pattern. The shares of the three 
Services remained approximately the same. Much of the increase in the 
defense budgetary allocation after 1962 went to the Army in order to 
raise ten mountain divisions to be deployed along the Himalayan bor- 
ders with China, and the raising of a second armored division to bal- 
ance Pakistan’s two armored divisions. 

From the mid-1960s onwards, with no apparent change in the 
threats perceived to come by sea, the Indian Navy began to gain some 
attention. Its share rose from about 4% in 1965 to almost 10% in 1973. 
During this time, the Pakistan Navy continued to be neglected and as 
a consequence suffered a crushing blow during the Indo-Pakistan war 
of 1971 when for the first time warfare between the two countries was 
extended to the sea. Subsequently, the Pakistan Navy has received great- 
er attention. 

Meanwhile, the size and growth of the Indian Air Force remained 
steady and the essential effort here was directed to matching the strength 
of the Pakistan Air Force that had been modernized in the late 1950s 
and early 1960s under the U.S. Military Assistance Program. During this 
time no serious effort was made to counter a possible Chinese air thrust 
across the Himalayas partly because of the heavy economic burden this 
policy would entail, and possibly also because of the dubious role the 
Air Force might play against such an air threat. While major Indian 
industrial centers are within the striking range of Chinese aircraft oper- 
ating from Tibetan bases, there are virtually no major Chinese indus- 
trial centers within range of any aircraft currently in the Indian Air 
Force. An expensive, debatable, and untried solution to this problem 
may be to acquire several hundred major interceptors and long-range 
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bombers, and to strengthen early warning radar systems, surface-to-air 
missiles, and air defense in general. 

This was the nature of Indian military policy and the status of 
Indian defense capabilities at the turn of the last decade and the situ- 
ation continues to remain so. Thus, the 1970s largely inherited the 
“old clothes” of the 1960s, just as the 1950s inherited British military 
policy of the pre-independence era. However, India’s strategic environ- 
ment has changed considerably since the early 1970s. In particular, there 
are two significant areas of change. First, there has been growing eco- 
nomic interdependence between the states of the subcontinent and the 
Persian Gulf with a simultaneous growth in the military capabilities of 
the latter region. These new capabilities may prove relevant in future 
Indo-Pakistan or Pakistan-Afghanistan conflicts that may draw in India. 
Second, the double and more credible nuclear deterrent against China 
that had hitherto been provided by both the United States and the 
Soviet Union has now been reduced to the single and less credible de- 
terrent provided by the Soviet Union alone. The credibility of the pres- 
ent Soviet deterrent is questionable given the cordial relations that exist 
today between China and the United States. 

These newer strategic conditions have been periodically acknowl- 
edged by the Indian Ministry of Defence in its annual reports from 1973 
to 1978.26 However, such perceptions have not been expressed in the 
budgetary allocations to defense. Indeed, as noted at the beginning, 
there has been a relative decline in the allocation to defense in general 
after 1973 when the defense share dropped from an average of about 
3.6% of the GNP to about 3%. In the first place, part of the reason for 
this decline may have been the preoccupation of the Indira Gandhi 
government with a series of domestic economic and political crises that 
eventually led to the defeat of the Congress party at the March 1977 
General Elections. 

The current relative increase in the defense allocation up to o 279%, 
of the central budget proposed by. the Janata government in March 
1979 may similarly be affected in the 1980s by the internal political 
events of 1979. The collapse of Janata unity, and the failure of the new 
coalition government. formed by the Bharatiya Lok Dal led by Charan 
Singh to survive for long, may once again temporarily draw attention 
away from defense issues. However, note that the Janata government of 
Morarji Desai had already initiated a new cycle of weapons procure- 
ment and production by 1978. New plans include the purchase and pro- 
duction of the Jaguar fighter-bomber, the purchase of the Harrier 
VSTOL for the Indian naval carrier, the I.N.S. Vikrant, as well as a 
general search and commitment to obtain new tanks and submarines-in 
the Western arms market. These new programs may, nevertheless, only 
marginally affect the percentage shares of the Air Force and Navy be- 


26 See the Indian Defence Ministry's. Report: 1974-75, p. 2; Report: 1975-76, 
PP- 1-3; and Report: 1977-78, Pp. 1-3, , l 
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cause of corresponding increases in Army manpower and higher wage 
bills. 

In the second place, part of the reason for the defense budgetary 

decline before 1979 may be found in the inevitable time-lag that occurs 
between newer threats perceived by decision-makers and the ability of 
governments to respond with appropriate defense measures in times of 
peace. Given the speculative nature of threats perceived, translation in- 
to specific defense programs will always be difficult especially in demo- 
cratic systems, 
' In effect, since independence the budgetary shares of the Services 
have changed only marginally, but no doubt the Army would disfavor 
any attempt to undercut its share further. On the other hand, in the 
newer strategic circumstances a revised distribution in the proportion 
of 5.0/3.0/2.0 may be advisable mainly through a steady increase in the 
defense allocation rather than a cut in the Army budget. Arguments for 
such a distribution ‘rest also on the need to maintain a “military bal- 
ance” among the three Indian Services. Overwhelming superiority car- 
ried by one Service could lead to a biased view of the prevailing external 
threat, and to distortions in defense planning and Service budgetary 
allocations. ° 
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TRUE To DENG XIAOPING’s pIcruM on “seeking truth 
from facts,” this article attempts to do two things. First, it tries to distill 
from the many articles, rumors, and the precious few facts available, 
some sense of the significance and dimensions of China’s armed forces 
modernization process and the impediments it faces. Second, it offers 
another analytical facet by focusing on the doctrinal aspect of the prob- 
lem. There are some perils in concentrating on Chinese military doc- 
trine in seeking to further our understanding of the nature and scope 
of, and prospects for, modernization of the PLA. Doctrine is a relatively 
“soft,” non-quantifiable factor compared to such aspects as developments 
in China’s ground, air, and naval weaponry. Nevertheless, it is a prin- 
cipal thesis of this essay that modernization of doctrine must precede 
other, more tangible, features of military modernization. If true, this 
approach has not only analytical merit, but also some predictive value 
as well. 


Definitions: Because this treatment emphasizes mainly the doctrinal 
dimension of the Chinese armed forces modernization process, we shall 
seek to clarify the operative definition as it is likely understood and 
applied by China’s military and political decision-making elites. It is 
very unlikely that the Chinese define “military doctrine” in the rela- 
tively restricted way it is presented in the Dictionary of Military and 
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Associated Terms published by the U.S. Department of Defense—i.e., as 
“Fundamental principles by which military forces or elements thereof 
guide their actions in support of national objectives. It is authoritative 
but requires judgment in application.”? It is more likely that the Chi- 
nese definition of the term is closer to that used by the USSR. Extensive 
Sino-Soviet military ties existed during the decade 1950-1960, including 
the education of many PLA officers in Soviet military schools and insti- 
tutes. It seems reasonable, therefore, to assume that a degree of shared 
understanding of military terminology resulted. Moreover, it is almost 
inevitable that a Soviet input on tactical doctrine accompanied the 
supply of weapons to the Chinese, The official Soviet definition of Mili- 
tary Doctrine is: 


A nation’s officially accepted system of scientifically founded views on 
the nature of modern wars and the use of armed forces in them, and 
also on the requirements arising from these views regarding the country 
and its armed forces being ready for war. Military doctrine has two 
aspects: political and military-technical. The basic tenets of a military. 
doctrine are determined by a nation’s political and military leadership 
according to the socio-political order, the country’s level of economic, 
scientific, and technological development and the armed forces’ combat 
materiel, with due regard to the conclusions of military science and the 
view of the probable enemy.? 


Background and Context of Modernization 


From its birth on August 1, 1927 as the Chinese Red Army to the 
People’s Liberation Army (PLA) of today, China’s armed forces have 
borne the stamp of their revolutionary origin, combat experiences, and 
the highly politicized society of which they are so important a part. It 
is obviously impossible within the scope of this background discussion 
to note even the highpoints of the evolution of the PLA over the past 
30 years, or the major domestic and foreign determinants of its modern- 
ization. However, it is in order to attempt to highlight some of the 
tangible and intangible aspects of the process and the problem. 

The most impressive aspect of the PLA is its great size—about four 
million men under arms—the largest armed force in the world. Over 
the years, Chinese planners have made a virtue of necessity by stressing 
large numbers to compensate for serious technological weaknesses and 
other deficiencies of weapon systems. This penchant for numbers is seen 
in all the service arms of the PLA. Its army includes thousands of tanks 
and artillery pieces, but its backbone remains the masses of infantry. 
The navy, also one of the largest in the world in terms of total ‘units, has 
stressed the acquisition and deployment of hundreds of coastal defense 


1 Joint Chiefs of Staff, Department of Defense, JCS Pub. 1. Dictionary of Mili; 
tary and Associated Terms. U.S. Government Printing Office, p. 112. 

2A. I. Radziyevskiy (ed.), Dictionary of Basic'Military Terms. Military Publish- 
ing House, Moscow, 1965 (Translated and published by the U.S. Air Force), p. 37. 
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ships and craft. The PLA Air Force is the world’s third largest combat 
air- arm.? This fact of great size notwithstanding, the weapon systems 
currently in the ground, air, and naval inventories are mainly copies 
or improvements of Soviet systems representing technology of the 1950s. 
One of the advantages to the PLA in this state of affairs is the relative 
ease in maintaining the equipment and weapon systems that it presently 
has; it is doubtful whether the average PLA soldier could maintain sig- 
nificantly more complex weapons and equipment. The great size of the 
PLA and its weapon stocks also suggests the magnitude of the cost in- 
volved in replacing a significant portion of its obsolescent combat equip- 
ment with modern, high-technology arms. 

Several aspects of China’s armed forces modernization process in- 
volve intangibles, and are thus either difficult or impossible to quantify. 
These are, nevertheless, very important in attempts to assess China’s 
quest for military: modernization and its prospects for success. For ex- 
ample, in considering the human element of Beijing’s armed forces mod- 
ernization process, one is struck by the advanced age of the military 
policymakers at the national level. The eight principal members of the 
Military, Commission of the party Central Committeė average about 70 
years of age; each was a participant in the Long March; and each shared 
the Yenan experience. Their major combat experiences against the Jap- 
anese and the Chinese Nationalists were in a very real sense pre-modern, 
both in terms of military hardware and doctrine. This is also true, to a 
slightly lesser extent, of those who participated directly in the Korean 
War. China’s February-March 1979 brief war with Vietnam gave some 
combat experience to the PLA officers and troops involved against an 
enemy armed with more modern weaponry. However, the extent to 
which this 16-day battlefield lesson contributed to the modernization of 
military thinking by China’s aged military hierarchy is doubtful. 

The advanced age of Chinese military leaders is not, of course, an 
intrinsic impediment to modernization; indeed, China’s principal mod- 
ernizer, Deng Xiaoping, i is Chief of Staff of the PLA at age 76. What I 
do suggest, however, is that the past weighs heavily on the present at- 
tempts to modernize Beijing’s military establishment and forces. Among 
its military leaders are many who successfully fought the Japanese by 
employing Mao’s doctrine of People’s War, and it is likely that some of 
them would still argue that “nothing succeeds like success.” I ‘should 
hasten to add that hard evidence of this mentality among senior PLA 
policymakers and commanders is lacking, but it does seem to be a rea- 
sonable hypothesis in view of the traditionalism and reluctance to 
change that has characterized other segments of Chinese society. 

Another facet of the human element as it may bear on military 
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modernization is generational differences within the PLA. Those. com- 
pany and battalion commanders. whose forces were mauled by the su- 
perior U.S. and UN forces during the Korean War have had much time 
to ponder the inadequacies of PLA weapons, doctrine, command, and 
control, and all that goes to make up an effective modern fighting force. 
The junior officers from the Korean War have moved into the higher 
ranks where their opinions are possibly being heard. Unfortunately, too 
little is known of the specific policy preferences of the military gener- 
ations in China in order. to render confident judgments on the magni- 
tude of the generational problem in the PLA or, if a significant problem 
exists, to what extent this might constitute an impediment of modern- 
ization of the armed forces. : 

In terms of its human composition and chemistry, the PLA is still 
very much a peasant army with both the strengths and weaknesses that 
this implies. The PLA fighter from the Chinese countryside is physical- 
ly robust, used to regimentation, and relatively spartan in his life style. 
On the other hand, the average soldier in the PRC is not technologically. 
trained. This paucity of technically trained personnel in the foreseeable 
future is a constraint on the modernization of China’s armed forces. It 
also serves to explain the statements by Beijing’s leaders that the mod- 
ernization of Chinese science and technology is a prerequisite for the 
success of the other modernizations. The extent to which the poorly 
educated PLA soldier is a drag on military modernization was reflected 
in a 1979 joint circular issued by the PLA General Staff Department, 
General Political Department, and the General Logistics Department. 
It referred to the “present level of culture” among members of the armed 
forces‘and stated that popularization within the PLA of middle school- 
level mathematics, physics, and chemistry should be grasped as the key 
link. An indication of the poor state of education among the inductees 
is found in the statement that: l ' 


The majority of fighters . . . must each reach the level of junior or 
senior middle school graduates. Fighters who have not graduated from 
primary school must study language and arithmetic and reach the level 

. of a primary school graduate in these two courses while they are in the 
army. 


Yet another factor in China's armed forces modernization process 
relates to the “ethic” of the PLA itself. It seems inevitable that this ethic 
of a people’s army, and everything that this suggests, will have to be 
called into question as the process unfolds. As Paul H. B. Godwin has 
pointed out, this military ethic “consists of the values, norms, and sym- 
bols which relate the military institution to the society and government, 
and which determine the relationship between and among the members 


' 4 Foreign Broadcast Information Service (hereafter referred to as FBIS), Dai 
Report, Peoples Republic of China, January 4, 1979, pp. E38-E39. ees 
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of the military hierarchy.’”’5 In the past, debates have raged in the PRC 
on the matter of military ethic; these were particularly acute in the 
1950s. If the armed forces modernization process is forced at a fast pace, 
there is a good possibility that a crisis over the PLA’s ethic will ensue. 
This would create a crisis of belief among those who likely fear that a 
modernized PLA would become something other than it was originally 
meant to be. There are probably those who believe that rather than 
being a people’s army, a modernized, professionalized army would be 
dominated by “bourgeois careerists” and estranged from the society it 
is designed to protect and serve. 

Akin to the problem of ethic is what one might blasphemously re- 
fer to as the “theology of Maoism.” Mao’s essays and teachings on mili- 
tary affairs have been virtually articles of faith for the PLA throughout 
most of its 50-year history. Sometimes touted as the “great school of rev- 
olution,” the curriculum of this school has had a distinctively Maoist 
cast and content. One might legitimately inquire, therefore, whether the 
modernizers of China’s armed forces will regard Maoism as a legacy to 
build upon or one to overcome. And if they choose the latter course, 
what ideological replacement parts are at hand? Ideology is likely to 
remain a necessary ingredient of PLA discipline, and discipline is the 
sine qua non of military establishments, Chinese or otherwise. 

In addition to the domestic determinants of armed forces modern- 
ization noted above, there are several international factors that exacer- 
bate the Chinese problem. Military planning and development in the 
PRC has been affected by significant changes in the international en- 
vironment, and consequent changes in Chinese threat perceptions. For 
roughly the first decade of its existence, the PRC lived under the Soviet 
nuclear umbrella and the protection promised in the 1950 Sino-Soviet 
Treaty of Friendship, Alliance, and Mutual Assistance. During those 
years, the development of China’s armed forces was paced by the extent 
of Soviet assistance efforts. The effects of Moscow’s cutoff of aid and 
technical assistance in 1960 represented a serious setback to the further 
development of China’s armed forces. Perhaps almost as important in 
terms of Chinese military development were the changes in their threat 
perceptions and the consequent accommodations to the altered threats. 
From 1950 to about 1970, Beijing regarded the U.S. as its principal 
military adversary; the 7th Fleet regularly patrolled waters contiguous 
to the PRC, including the Taiwan Strait, and the U.S. occupied mili- 
tary bases in countries flanking China to the northeast, east, and south. 
Moreover, a series of mutual defense treaties were oriented toward the 
containment of China, but were viewed by the PRC as springboards for 
ageression. 

With the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968 and the Sino- 


5 Paul H. B. Godwin, Doctrine, Strategy, and Ethic: The Modernization of the 
Chinese ‘People’s Liberation Army. Documentary Research Branch, Academic Pub- 
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Soviet border clashes the following year, Chinese threat perceptions 
underwent a radical change. Beijing’s previous military benefactor had 
become its “enemy number one,” and China responded with significant 
redeployments of its forces. Throughout the 1950s and 1960s, China 
perceived the major threat coming from the sea. Since 1969 Beijing 
has seen the principal conventional military threat as coming overland 
in the form of highly mobile, armor-heavy Soviet ground units sup- 
ported by a panoply of tactical air assets. The only reason I dwell on 
what might seem to be the obvious change in Chinese threat perceptions 
is to illustrate an additional complicating factor in the development and 
modernization of the PLA. It is difficult enough for a country to plan 
and develop its armed forces rationally when it faces a relatively con- 
stant threat from a single major adversary. However, this is rendered 
all the more difficult when—as was the case for China—the major ad- 
versary changes. U.S. and Soviet forces represent unique capabilities and 
distinctive concepts for employment. Therefore, as Chinese threat per- 
ceptions changed, new imperatives were created for changes in the pos- 
ture, development, and modernization of the PLA. 


A Previous Modernization Attempt and Results 


In the late 1950s, the PRC Minister of Defense, Marshal Peng 
Dehuai was the principal advocate of modernizing China’s armed forces. 
His advocacy almost certainly stemmed primarily from the bitter com- 
bat.experiences of the PLA during the Korean War. Its deficiencies in 
equipment, doctrine, and tactics were painfully demonstrated as they 
were confronted by the superiority of U.S. and UN forces. A particular- 
ly serious weakness was the absence of effective air support, which left 
the PLA ground forces vulnerable to hostile aerial surveillance and air 
strikes, 

Peng’s attempts to modernize the PLA foundered on the shoals of 
ideology and the dislocations of Mao’s Great Leap Forward. His advo- 
cacy of greater professionalism and emphasis on technical expertise was 
completely out of phase with the then prevailing stress on the “redness” 
rather than the expertise of cadre throughout the PRC. Unfortunately 
for Marshal Peng and the PLA, greater expertise was a precondition for 
modernization. It is probably impossible to judge with confidence 
whether his advocacy of military modernization and greater reliance on 
the USSR or his open criticism of Mao’s Great Leap policy was the 
proximate cause of Peng’s dismissal in 1959. Certainly, by the time he 
was purged it had become apparent that the Soviet Union was not a 
reliable ally and was also less than reliable as a source of military as- 
sistance. Probably it was a combination of his opposition to Mao’s 
Great Leap policy and Peng’s advocacy of military: modernization de- 
pendent on Soviet support that led to his demise. Whatever the true 
causes, the practical effect of his purge was that attempts to modernize 
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the PLA were dealt a serious blow from which it took the’ advocates 
a long time to recover. 


Doctrine and Beijing’s “Browsing” for Modern Weapons 


I have chosen this unlikely combination of subjects to illustrate 
the main thesis presented earlier that doctrinal modernization must 
precede the modernization of PLA equipment. This proposition, simply 
stated, is that the Chinese leadership—both military and civilian—are 
not likely to permit the acquisition of significant amounts of modern 
weaponry until clear and compelling answers are found to the question: 
“How should these modern weapons be employed on the modern bat- 
tlefield?” I believe that this doctrinal question, and several others im- 
plicit in the definition of military doctrine already presented, remain. 
unanswered. ‘The analysis that follows hinges on the contention that 
Beijing has not yet formulated a new military doctrinal foundation.on 
which-to make decisions relating to modern weapons and advanced 
military technological acquisitions. This also explains my choice of the 
term “browsing,” rather than shopping, to describe the well-publicized 
trips abroad by Chinese military delegations that have been viewing a 
variety of advanced foreign weapon systems. While there has been much 
heralded browsing by these groups, there has been precious little in the 
way of purchases. This has been explained by some observers in terms 
of the limited foreign exchange that China has to spend. on modern 
arms, but I suggest that this paucity of buying can also be explained in 
terms of the doctrinal constraint. 

Although firm evidence is. lacking, there is enough circumstantial 
evidence to suggest that the military doctrinal question has not been 
fully resolved in China. In a very fundamental way, this problem re- 
volves around the sanctity of the Maoist doctrinal/ideological inherit- 
ance and the ethic of the PLA itself, particularly with respect to Mao’s 
legacy. Indications to date suggest that there are representatives of both 
camps in Beijing today, and that these schools of thought are among 
the Hundred Schools of Thought presently contending. Although the 
“Gang of Four” is frequently blamed for the confusion in the thinking 
of some military cadre, it is obvious that the Gang cannot be held en- 
tirely responsible for the differences of opinion that remain today, sev- 
eral years after the Gang was purged. 

The essence of Mao’s doctrine of People's War i is presented in his 
Six Essays on Military Affairs written mainly between 1937 and 1947.8 
Even if it is acknowledged that Mao’s doctrine is a flexible one, there is 
a serious question regarding the applicability today of much of the 
doctrine set forth in six essays written three or four decades ago. Dur- 
ing this period a revolution has taken place not only-in the pecnaneey 


6 Mao Tse-tung, Six Essays on ı Military Affairs, Foreign Language Press, Peking, 
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of. warfare, but ‘in associated doctrine as well..It seems questionable at 
best whether highly mobile and heavily armored Soviet forces sup- 
ported by a variety of tactical air assets in a combined arms blitzkrieg- 
type offensive would accommodate, for example, to Mao’s doctrine on 
Protracted War (May 1938) or to his doctrine on the concentration of 
troops presented in “Problems of Strategy in China’s Revolutionary 
War” (December 1936). Indeed, the fundamental doctrinal question of 
how and. where (how far forward) to defend Chinese territory against 
invading forces has been called into question by changes within China 
itself and by significant advances in the offensive capability of potential 
adversaries. For example, Manchurian real estate today is worth much 
more to the regime than it was in 1949 and, therefore, is seemingly more 
worth defending. China’s guardians and developers of doctrine must de- 
cide whether Mao’s strategic doctrine of luring the enemy deep into 
Chinese territory—permitting him to bog down and exhaust himself, 
and then annihilating him— is still appropriate to today’s military and 
other realities. If not, then they must formulate and develop a consensus 
on new military doctrine appropriate to the exigencies of modern mili- 
tary realities. Having done this, China’s military leaders and the keep- 
ers of Beijing’s purse strings must together decide on the kinds of 
modern weapons that are appropriate to implement the new doctrine. 
© «For the last few years, Mao’s military doctrines have received mixed 
reviews in the Chinese media, suggesting a lack of consensus. In Jan- 
uary 1978, the Theoretical Group of the National Defense Scientific and 
Technological Commission issued a lengthy statement on military mod- 
ernization. This “millet plus rifles” treatment criticized those who still 
believed that nuclear weapons and guided missiles could be countered 
by “broadswords,” and stated that the PLA could no longer count on 
capturing the weapons it needed from the enemy on the battlefield.7 Al- 
though this account did not identify any of the proponents of these 
ideas‘ by name, it was clear that such ideas still abounded in the PLA 
and/or civilian planning hierarchy. Several months before the appear- 
ance of this account, old Marshal Ye Jianying delivered an address to a 
rally celebrating the 50th anniversary of the founding of the PLA. In 
his address, Ye extolled several aspects of Mao’s doctrine of People’s 
War. He spoke of the “new path blazed by Chairman Mao of encircling 
the cities from the countryside”; stated that “Chairman Mao's military 
thinking has tremendously enriched the treasure house of Marxist- 
Leninist military theory”; referred to reliance on the people to help 
make up for a lack of weapons and equipment and “create a vast ocean 
for drowning the enemy”; and described people’s war as “our magic 
weapon, past, present, and future”! (emphasis supplied). 
In this same speech, Ye pointedly remarked that a fundamental 
issue in the Party’s struggle against Peng Dehuai and others of his ilk 
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has been whether China has “an army which is under the absolute 
leadership of the Party and always preserves its proletarian character.” 
The problem with this formulation is that the absolute leadership of 
the Party must include relatively consistent and clear directions to the 
PLA on doctrinal and ideological matters. However, the year after Ye 
castigated Peng and glorified Mao, the third plenum of the Party’s 11th 
Central Committee rehabilitated Peng; admitted that Mao had made 
mistakes; and endorsed the thesis that the sole criterion of truth is prac- 
tice. Moreover, a January 1, 1979 article in the Liberation Army Daily 
referred affectionately to “old soldier Peng”; eulogized this “proletarian 
revolutionary”; and significantly remarked that those who had fought 
with him or worked under his command were numbered in the hun- 
dreds of thousands “or even up to a million.”® What this suggests is that 
these hundreds of thousands in the PLA, and many others who never 
served with Peng, must suffer from a crisis of belief. Yesterday’s verities 
are today’s doubts, and vice versa; until December 1978, Peng was re- 
viled and disgraced together with the modernization ideas that he 
championed, and today he is the one who “firmly believed that the road 
to Chingkanshang pioneered by Chairman Mao was the only correct 
road.” 

Despite the Party’s admonitions on taking an objective approach to 
studying the problems of modernization and seeking truth from facts, 
the above-mentioned article in the official organ of the PLA causes one 
to wonder what might be the outer limits to the objectivity allowed 
China’s military establishment in its quest for modernized doctrine. Al- 
though it acknowledges that Peng “attached utmost importance” to the 
army’s modernization, the account also states that “in modernizing our 
army, old soldier P’eng always adhered to Chairman Mao’s principle of 
building a people’s army.”2° This article’s treatment of the PLA in the 
Korean War also raises questions about the objectivity with which 
Beijing is approaching the problem of modernizing its armed forces. It 
states that “the highly modernized enemy troops were defeated by our 
more poorly equipped forces, forcing U.S. imperialism to sign an armis- 
tice agreement.” There is a certain schizophrenic quality to this ac- 
count; although it briefly treats Peng’s commitment to modernization 
of the PLA, it dwells at considerable length on his alleged adherence 
to Chairman Mao’s military thinking. 

Possible evidence of continued uncertainty in China on strategic 
military doctrine also appeared in an apparently allegorical Guangming 
Daily article of December 19, 1978, which praised the decisions of a 
Qing dynasty general to bolster his forces in Xinjiang province against 
the threat posed by Russian incursions. The account also cites criticism 
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by certain of his contemporaries who argued that the defense of China’s 
eastern coastal regions should not be diminished in order to strengthen 
the defense of Xinjiang. The timing of this article, coinciding with the 
start of the 3rd Plenum of the Party’s Central Committee, suggests that 
this type of strategic doctrinal debate might have gone on in the Party 
work conference that preceded the plenum. Moreover, its appearance 
only three days after the announcement of Sino-U.S. normalization also 
suggests some relationship to this development. It is impossible to iden- 
tify positively those senior PRC leaders who might represent the Qing 
general and his opponents referenced in this article. Nevertheless, it 
seems to be more than coincidence that an article such as this would 
appear at precisely the time that China was faced with a new security 
situation and important security decisions. The China-U.S. normaliza- 
tion agreement entailed the termination of the U.S. defense treaty with 
Taiwan and, presumably, this lessened whatever residual threat Beijing 
perceived from that quarter. However, the Guangming Daily account 
strongly suggested that there are still some persons in the Beijing hier- 
archy who argue for “all-around defense” against military threats from 
any quarter. Indeed, this was mentioned in an official statement follow- 
ing the Party plenum. Deng Xiaoping himself, however, asserted within 
a few days of the above statement that the principal threat was from the 
north—i.e., from the Soviet Union. If there is not near unanimity of 
views in Beijing on such a basic matter, it is little wonder that other 
aspects of China’s military modernization process have developed so 
slowly. 

To turn a country around on such fundamental matters as military 
doctrine and strategy is inherently difficult. For a country like China and 
its Party Army, this reorientation is especially difficult and traumatic. 
The December 1978 CCP Plenum castigated leaders who make arbitrary 
decisions and suppress different opinions, and it called for the “emanci- 
pation” of the people’s minds so that the four modernizations advance 
speedily. In an apparent attempt to set military minds at ease and to 
encourage free and innovative discussions within the PLA, this same 
plenum posthumously rehabilitated Marshal Peng Dehuai and other 
military leaders. Despite these necessary efforts by the Party to further 
the emancipation of minds, however, there is evidence that some sig- 
nificant portion of the PLA hierarchy is not buying it. How widespread 
is this reluctance no one can say with assurance; nor can one attribute 
the reluctance to any single cause. However, it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that the reluctance of some military leaders to participate in the 
new “contending of the hundred schools of thought” stems from their 
memories of what happened before. The posthumous rehabilitation of 
Peng is their classic example, and some probably fear that it could hap- 
pen again to those who stick their necks out too far, or who allow their 
minds to be too “emancipated.” ons 

A 1979 item in Beijing’s media illustrates this reluctance, even if 
it did not thoroughly explain it. The PLA’s North Sea Fleet convened 
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in January 1979 a “forum of its veteran Red Army fighters on the new 
Long March.” This forum was convened to enable the “grey-haired 
veteran fighters” to discuss their tasks freely as the Party’s work shifts to 
speeding up the four modernizations. Speaking at the gathering, Rao 
Shougun, Commander of the North Sea Fleet, stated: 


Some of our veteran comrades have suffered severe “internal wounds.” 
As their minds were confined . . . they do not want to rack their brains 
... accept new ideas and study new problems. Whenever [the] question 
of how to deal with modern warfare is under discussion, some of them 
are pleased to dwell on how small boats were used to attack big warships 
and are reluctant to improve their command skills in modern warfare. 
This is a manifestation of following the beaten track and a symptom of 
ossification of thinking.12 


Whether or not the “internal wounds” of which Rao spoke will heal 
within the PLA, and whether the ossification of thinking will diminish 
to permit the speedy development of modernized military doctrine, re- 
mains to be seen. I believe it would be a mistake, however, to overlook 
this phenomenon in our assessments of the prospects for modernization 
of China’s armed forces. m4 ee 
If, as suggested above, there are still important unresolved matters 
of military doctrine and strategy within the Chinese leadership, how 
does one explain the apparent efforts of PLA delegations abroad seeking 
to purchase the most modern weapons and military technology that the 
West has to offer? If they have not yet decided how they would employ 
such weaponry, why these highly publicized quests? There are several 
plausible explanations for such ventures, and I tend to agree in general 
with the judgment of Lucien W. Pye, who stated that “fraud is too 
strong a word, but contradiction is too bland to describe the peculiar 
inconsistency between China’s fundamental policy rationalizations and 
her actual policy priorities.’ Pye focused on the discrepancy between 
Beijing’s assertion of the real and imminent threat to the PRC from the 
Soviet Union and the steady decline of China’s military power relative 
to that of the USSR since the Chinese invitation to President Nixon. In 
some measure, his principal judgment and subsequent analysis relate to 
what I prefer to call PLA “browsing” for sophisticated weaponry. The 
term “con game” is probably too strong, but there appears to be an 
element of deception involved in these activities that have commanded 
so much attention, and to which Beijing undoubtedly wanted to attract 
attention. What I suggest is that these forays were not designed neces- 
sarily and primarily to result in the purchase of significant amounts of 
advanced military hardware and technology. With the exception of the 
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widely reported agreement to-purchase Spey. jet engines from the United 

Kingdom in 1975, and the subsequent sale by France of a’small number 

of helicopters, China has made no Semcon oe of Western 
weapon systems. . 

Among the countries visited a Chinese iiey delegations yik 
in the past year or two have been the United Kingdom, France, Sweden, 
West Germany, Italy, and Yugoslavia. Yet no purchases have been an- 
nounced to date, although the British Government has suggested that-a 
sale of the Harrier VSTOL aircraft is imminent. Despite this absence 
of purchases, ‘these arms browsing delegations to Europe have, in my 
opinion, served important purposes for the PRC. Some of these are re- 
lated to matters of military doctrine and brodder matters of strategy; 
those that follow are not necesarily considered in their imputed order 
of importance to the Chinese. 

First of all, these visits expose members of China’s military estab- 
lishment to the advanced weaponry of the West. This is probably in 
accordance with the desire of the proponents of modernization in Bei- 
jing to shock PLA leaders into a clear realization of China’s relative 
military backwardness. Many of these itinérant military figures have 
never been outside of the PRC. By personally observing the advanced 
state of military development in the West, they are probably expected 
to achieve an understanding of the magniture of the task they face in 
modernizing their own armed forces. Second, although these delegations 
have done more window shopping than buying, they have probably ac- 
quired much useful information on the technical specifications of the 
weapon systems they have observed. Chinese military specialists might 
find such information useful in attempts to upgrade their existing 
weaponry, or in developing new systems. Third, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that in learning about the performance aspects of weapons’ the 
Chinese also gained some appreciation for modern Western doctrine re- 
lating to their employment. If so, this would be in keeping with the 
admonitions of Party and PLA directives to “learn from advanced thitigs 
in foreign armies,” and to “study the characteristics and demands ‘of 
modern warfare.” Whatever these delegations have learned of Westerii 
military doctrine would likely be of some utility to the PLA as it ‘at- 
tempts to modernize its own doctrinal foundation. Fourth, and in a 
broader strategic context, these arms browsing ventures have benefitted 
Beijing by furthering (or giving the impression of furthering) its anti- 
Soviet worldwide United Front policy. 

Judging from reactions in the Soviet media, Moscow ‘views such 
forays as part of a broader effort by Beijing to form a PRC-NATO- 
Japan entente. These Chinese ventures into the Western European arms 
market and the consequent discussions with European military figures 
may give the PRC a better. appreciation of the general military state of 
the NATO alliance. Indeed, this may be one of Beijing’ s prime motiva- 
tions for these supposed arms shopping excursions, because Europe 
figures prominently in China's “Three Worlds” mory and in its at: 
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tempts to counter-encircle the Soviet Union.14 The PRC has to know 
how strong NATO is relative to the Warsaw Pact, and an ancillary bene- 
fit to the PRC from the weapons data acquired is that it should permit 
the Chinese to do a more realistic comparative assessment of the NATO- 
Warsaw Pact military balance. China is counting on NATO and the 
U.S. to counter the USSR, and such an assessment would be important 
to the PRC in making fundamental strategic military decisions of its 
own. Chinese leaders have publicly stated that they need time to effect 
the modernization of their country, including the modernization of the 
armed forces. If, as a result of the information and impressions gained 
by its military delegations in Western Europe, the Beijing leaders con- 
clude that the NATO alliance is solid and strorig enough to deter a 
Soviet initiation of hostilities, China will, in effect, have the time re- 
quired to modernize and strengthen its own forces against the perceived 
Soviet military threat. 


Summary and Outlook 


Probably every student of China’s modernization process has his or 
her own deeply felt views on its prospects for success. On the scale from 
bullish to bearish, I find myself tending definitely in the bearish direc- 
tion on the prospects for modernization of Beijing’s armed forces. The 
obstacles to be overcome are truly formidable, and the greatest impedi- 
ments are not necessarily material impediments but rather are obstacles 
involving ethic, spirit, and mind. Unless these can be overcome, one 
cannot expect to see any great progress soon in the modernization of 
Chinese military doctrine. This latter is prerequisite to the rational 
modernization of the PLA’s weapon inventory. Because of these formid- 
able impediments, I would not expect to see more than very gradual 
modernization of the PLA’s ground, air, and naval forces before 1985. 
In addition to being fundamental, the doctrinal aspect of military mod- 
ernization will also probably be one of the most enduring and trau- 
matic. This will likely manifest itself in further conflicts between pro- 
ponents of continued revolutionization of the PLA and those who cham- 
pion its modernization—despite public calls for the simultaneous ac- 
complishment of both. As this process of attempting to kick the habit 
of Maoist military doctrinal teachings unfolds, we might well observe 
withdrawal symptoms not entirely unlike those encountered by persons 
who have experienced some physical addiction. If there is backsliding 
in China’s quest for modernized military doctrine, this will almost cer- 
tainly retard the equipment modernization of Beijing’s ground, air, 
and naval forces. 


14For a further treatment of this thesis, see Francis J. Romance, “Peking’s 
Counter-encirclement Strategy: The Maritime Element,” Orbis, Summer 1976, pp. 
437-459, 
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“IT CAN’T HAPPEN HERE”: 
A POST-KHOMEINI LOOK 
AT INDONESIAN ISLAM 





Sidney R. Jones 


SHORTLY AFTER Ayatollah Khomeini returned home to 
Iran from exile and proclaimed an Islamic state in a country that had 
once been held up as a model of economic development and stability, a 
small incident occurred that sent chills down Indonesian spines. On the 
front page of one of the Tehran dailies, a story appeared of pictures of 
the Ayatollah being sold on the street in Purwakarta, a small town’in 
West Java. The Indonesian embassy in Tehran sought out Khomeini’s 
personal adviser and demanded an explanation. There were phone calls 
to Jakarata, and the local police were sent to investigate. It turned out 
that fears of exported revolution were groundless—the pictures were 
not of Khomeini after all but of a Saudi Arabian look-alike who was ad- 
vertising his room-and-board services for Mecca-bound pilgrims. 

The incident underscores the shockwaves that have reached Indo- 
nesia from the political earthquake in Iran and the parallels that Indo- 
nesians and foreigners alike are beginning to draw between the two 
countries—an authoritarian regime committed to rapid development 
along capitalist lines, an overwhelmingly Muslim population, and: a 
growing income distribution gap based partly on the influx of oil rev- 
enues. Does this mean that Suharto will go the way of the Shah? Is there 
an Indonesian Khomeini waiting in the wings? Will Indonesia’s hun- 
dred million-plus Muslims rise up in a holy war against economic de- 
velopment and modernization? 

The answer is probably no, but with important qualifications. A 
mass political uprising using Islam as a rallying cry is highly unlikely. 
The political force of Islam in Indonesia should not be dismissed, how- 
ever, and its potential for becoming a destabilizing factor that disaffected 


1 Tempo, 9:1, March 3, 1970. 
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elements can manipulate is serious and growing. This essay examines 
the status of Islam today, the discrepancy between increasing numerical 
strength and declining outlets for expression of Muslim interests through 
legitimate political channels, and the possibilities of conflict in the fu- 
ture. 


Indonesian Islam Today 


For the majority of Indonesians who profess Islam, being Muslim 
entails no strict adherence to or particular knowledge of Islamic doctrine 
as laid down in the Qu’ran, the hadith or traditions of the Prophet, and 
the syariah or body of law derived principally from the other two 
sources. For these nominal or “statistical” Muslims, Islam is little more 
than a thin veneer of Arabic phrases over a Hindu-Buddhist-animist 
base. Its adherents are Muslims, to be sure, because they identify them- 
selves as such, but the religion they practice is a syncretic, Javanese 
variant that bears little relation to its West Asian prototype. Rather than 
the religion providing an all-embracing framework for their daily life, 
it is their life with all its attendant rituals and beliefs built up over 
centuries that provides the framework for the religion. 

It.is not this variant that deserves special attention, but rather its 
orthodox counterpart, as it is the political force. of the latter that is 
making or breaking governments from Pakistan to Chad.? It is the latter 
as well that may cause the Indonesian regime some very serious piob: 
lems. 

What are the characteristics of orthodox Islam in indones First 
and foremost, it is a minority religion, claiming perhaps 20% of the 
Muslim population. Partly because they are a minority, orthodox Mus- 
lims tend to feel threatened by a multitude of other groups and too 
easily make use of Islam as a convenient way of defining themselves in 
we/they terms in relation to the threatening group. Historically, “they” 
were the Dutch from the 1920s to the 1940s and the Communists-(Partai 
Komunis Indonesia or PKI) in the 1960s. Today, “they” may: be the 
Javanese, the Chinese, the government, or the Christians: This has led 
to an increasing polarization along ethnic-religious lines in areas where 
“we” and “they” interact, to a tendency to interpret any action the gov- 
ernment takes as being. directly or indirectly anti-Muslim, and to a’ pe 
liferation of conspiracy theories. 

Some examples: a Muslim schoolmaster in West Java sees the gov- 
ernment’s school-building program and its elimination: of school. fees 

D 


21 have. chosen to use “orthodox” rather than “fundamentalist” here. because 
it more accurately delimits thë groups in Indonesia. In the’ othér couiitries referred 
to, “fundamentalist” would probably be more correct. Orthodox, in terms of Islam, 
usually refers to Sunni as opposed to Shi'a Islam. The latter is.the heterodoxy that 
is the state religion of Iran and it is fuaictemnenralise Shi'ism that Khomeini repre- 
sents. 
iin See Donald K. Emmerson, inei Elite (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
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for the first three grades not as an attempt to widen access to education 
but as a deliberate plot to freeze out the Muslim school system and 
spirit its students into the public schools. ‘The recent election of a rector 
at the teaching training institute (IKIP) in Yogyakarta polarized the 
student body along Muslim-Christian lines because the two leading can- 
didates happened to ‘be Muslim and Christian respectively. The election 
of either would have been interpreted as favoring one group over the 
other. A Muslim student leader in Jakarta bemoans the release of po- 
litical prisoners because he fears the ex-prisoners have not renounced 
Communism (he doesn’t question the justness of their imprisonment) 
and will return home only to form the nucleus of a comeback of the 
PKI, which will then proceed to undermine Islam. "i 
- A second distinguishing feature of orthodox Islam is its. traditional 
link to specific economic classes. Since it was first brought to the shores 
of Java and Sumatra by Arab traders in the 13th and 14th centuries, 
Islam has found some of its most devoted followers among mercantile 
classes, either urban entrepreneurs or- traders who accumulated exten- 
sive landholdings in rural. areas and thus came to constitute a kind of 
kulak class.* The first Muslim political association in Indonesia, Sarekat 
Islam, which was founded in the 1920s, was originally inspired more by 
economic motives than religious ones, as it was an attempt to. unite 
Muslim traders against the growing economic strength of the Chinese. 
While the class lines of orthodox Islam: have blurred somewhat over 
the years and an increasing number of lower middle class and middle 
class professionals such as schoolteachers seem to be joining its ranks, its 
commercial base is still strong. It thus seems pertinent to ask whether 
these groups, like the Iranian bazaaris, will be gradually pushed to. the 
margin in the development process and find in militant Islam a release 
for their economic frustrations. As the clove, cigarette, and batik indus- 
tries, for example, become consolidated and mechanized, small entrep- 
reneurs may find themselves out of business and. chances are that the 
owners of the larger enterprises that remain will not be orthodox Mus- 
The declining fortunes of the entrepreneurs may to some extent be 
offset by the rural landowners—wealthy traders, hajjis (those-who have 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca), or local religious Jeaders—whose land is 
steadily rising in value and who may be in the process of buying -out 
village smallholders. These individuals, in contrast to their urban coun- 
terparts, probably have a vested interest in the continued stability of 
the present government. © 5s a HER 
The one issue that could immediately unite the two is the spectre 
of Communism, for the one group because it would spell the end to-in- 


` 4See Ken E. Ward, The Foundation of the Partai Muslimin Indonesia (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1970), about. how Muslim schools in the late 1950s . were 
used by ‘this group to lobby for their landowning interests. S Tes 

` “5 Mitsuo Nakamura, The Crescent Arises Quer. the Banyan Tree (unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, Cornell University, 1976). Ao ` i 
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dividual entrepreneurship, for the other because it would mean land 
reform. This is not to imply that abhorrence of atheism necessarily takes 
second place behind economic interests in the fear of Communism, but 
certainly the economic factor reinforces the identification of both groups 
with Islam. And because it is widely believed that any move towards 
“secularization” will enhance the prospects of a PKI comeback, the oc- 
casionally virulent reaction of such groups against efforts to increase the 
amount of secular education in religious schools or to institutionalize 
the state ideology, Pancasila,® is not surprising. 

A third feature of orthodox Islam in Indonesia is its lack of unity, 
crisscrossed as it is by geographic, ethnic, doctrinal, and institutional 
divisions. Since the beginning of this century, Muslim orthodoxy has 
been divided into two main camps, the traditionalists and the modern- 
ists. The former have generally been from rural areas and educated in 
Pesantrens, traditional Muslim boarding schools providing (until re- 
cently) a wholly religious education and led by a kiyai, a devout, learned, 
and often charismatic religious leader who is acknowledged as such by 
the community. Traditionalists, while concerned about doctrine, have 
tended to be lax about the syncretic practices built up over the years 
that may have no foundation in the Qu’ran or hadith, ‘They have also 
been more prone to accept the interpretation of doctrine by famous 
Indonesian ulama or learned men, rather than returning to examine 
the original sources. How Islam relates to the world at large has not been 
a question of major significance. The traditionalists found institutional 
expression in the political party Nahdatul Ulama (NU). - 

The modernists or reformists, by contrast, have insisted on going 
back to the Qu’ran and hadith as the only valid and reliable source of 
Islamic law. While in this sense they are fundamentalist, their interpre- 
tations of these sources are generally more flexible and more adaptable 
to the present age. This group, urban-centered and heavily influenced 
by Muslim reform movements in Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and India in the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries, is represented by the Muhammadiyah 
organization. The years immediately following independence saw some- 
times fierce conflict between the two groups, although the differences 
have become less important today. 

There is also a split between accommodationists and extremists over 
how a society based on Muslim values could be established in Indonesia. 
The former are content with a secular government as long as it does not 
encroach on the authority of Islamic law in specific areas such as mar- 
riage, divorce, and inheritance. Their political aspirations stop short of 
a Muslim state and while most would be pleased to see a clause inserted 
in the Constitution obligating all Muslims to follow the syariah, they 


6 Pancasila was President Sukarno’s attempt to create an ideology peculiarly 
Indonesian. A blend of Marxism, Islam, and other belief systems, it was built on 
the five principles of belief in one God, humanitarianism, nationalism, democracy, 
and social justice. The commitment of the Suharto regime to Pancasila is if any- 


thing stronger than that of its predecessor. ` : a 
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are resigned to the fact that debate on this issue was closed in 1945 and 
is not likely to be reopened.7 

The extremists, a tiny minority, believe that church and state are 
inextricably bound and that a Muslim society can only exist within the 
framework of a Muslim state. They have banded into underground, 
paramilitary, quasi-terrorist associations like Komando Jihad—jihad 
means holy war—which surfaces periodically in the Medan area and 
parts of Java. Another, more harmless group came to national attention 
in January 1979 when nine individuals were arrested in Bandung after 
proclaiming the Islamic Republic of Indonesia and appointing a Pres- 
ident, Cabinet, and Parliament. With 700 followers, the group pur- 
portedly aimed at continuing the Muslim rebellion centered in West 
Java in the late 1950s but through “constructive methods.’’§ 

The strength of such groups is unknown, but while they have con- 
siderable nuisance value, Komando Jihad in particular, they are un- 
likely to provide the springboard for a major Muslim uprising. In fact, 
they are such a serious embarrassment to the rest of the Muslim com- 
munity that there is a feeling in some quarters that the government must 
have created them to give Islam a bad name. 

In addition to these differences, orthodox Islam is also divided geo- 
graphically and ethnically. Its greatest strength is among the non-Javan- 
ese: the Sundanese of West Java; the Acehnese and Minangkabau of 
north and west Sumatra respectively; and the Bugis of southern Sula- 
wesi. For the Acehnese and the Minangkabau, the strength of Islam is 
the result of five centuries of growth and consolidation in these areas, 
of large communities of Arab traders, and of the absence of any strong 
religious tradition preceding the arrival of Islam. For the Sundanese and 
Bugis, the original attraction of Islam may have been more its ability to 
provide another means of differentiating themselves from the Christian 
Minahasa (for the Bugis) and the mystic Javanese (for the Sundanese), 
although there is now no question as to the strength of the faith itself. 
The non-Javanese orientation of orthodox Islam is illustrated by the 
fact that the Development Unity Party (Partai Persatuan Pembangunan 
or PPP), the only legitimate Muslim political party, finds its greatest 
support in the Outer Islands and that the three major Muslim uprisings 
of recent years have occurred in Aceh (the Aceh Merdeka movement); 


7In 1945 following the revolution, Muslim leaders fought a losing battle to 
have independent Indonesia declared a Muslim state, When the objections of other 
nationalists made this an impossibility, the Muslims worked out a compromise called 
the Jakarta Charter, involving a stipulation in the Constitution that adherents of 
Islam were required to carry out the syariah. Even this was seen as potentially 
divisive and the final draft of the Constitution made no mention of the syariah. 
See Daniel Lev, Islamic Courts in Indonesia (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1972), pp. 42-43. 

8 Berita Buana, January 1, 1979. The rebellion, called Dar’ul Islam, took several 
years to quash and absorbed an inordinate amount of the Indonesian military’s 
energies. It also contributed to deep and lasting hostility between the army and 
orthodox Muslims. Former members of Dar’ul Islam have resurfaced as members of 
new paramilitary Muslim groups. ` 
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Sunda or West Java (the Dar'ul Islam movement); and South Sulawesi. 
The fact that orthodox Muslims are often members of minority ethnic 
groups tends to reinforce the threatened, we/they attitude mentioned 
above. 

The fragmented nature of orthodox Islam in Indonesia is not off- 
set by any outstanding leader or institution that can claim the loyalties 
of the community or profess to speak authoritatively on its behalf. There 
is no major center of Muslim learning, such as Al-Azhar in Cairo, the 
decrees of whose wlama are given special attention. There are no re- 
ligious leaders of national stature to whom the mass of orthodox Mus- 
lims can turn for spiritual guidance; unlike Iran, which follows a dif- 
ferent sect of Islam, there is no hierarchy of learned men. Among the 
Muslim political elite, there are individuals who are widely respected— 
Mohammad Natsir and Gen. A. H. Nasution, for example—but they do 
not command devoted followings. And the one truly national body of 
ulama, the Majelis al-Ulama (Council of Learned Men), was only estab- 
lished by the government in 1975. Although according to some sources 
it was meant as a means of coopting the most respected Muslim leaders 
and controlling the Muslim population, it has.become more of a thorn 
in the government’s side than had originally been foreseen. Still, it is 
regarded at worst as a government puppet and at best as an expression 
of the minimalist Muslim position on any major issue. (Thus, if the 
Majelis chides the Ministry of Education and Culture for its decision to 
end school vacations during the fasting month, another Jakarta kiyai 
takes it as license to brand the Minister an infidel). 

A fourth distinguishing characteristic of orthodox Indonesian Is- 
lam, which may seem somewhat incongruous given the preceding dis- 
cussion, is that it is primarily a social movement rather than a political 
one. This is not to deny that the we/they. dichotomy inevitably takes on 
political colorations or that there is a strong desire for a louder, more 
representative voice in government; or that orthodox Muslims frequent: 
ly, vocally, and pointedly take a stand on political issues. But the thrust 
of orthodox Islam is moral and social, not political. The collective'aim, 
insofar‘as there is one, is not so much:a Muslim state as it is'a society of 
upright, moral, pious. individuals who have a thorough understanding 
of Islam and a desire to live according to its principles.® The main con- 
cern of the Muhammadiah organization is the education of young peo- 
ple along reformist lines; the chief activity of the proliferating Islamic 
groups in large cities is Qu’ranic study and proselytization, not politics. 
The fears of many Christians that the hidden agenda of every Muslim is 
the creation of an: Islamic state in which. Christians would: ‘be a aoe 
cuted ‘minority are not’ well-founded. | 


? See Nakamura, The Crescent Arises, and Benedict R.O.G, ET “Religion 
and Politics in Indonesja Since Independence,” in Religion ‘and Social Ethos in 
Indonesia, paper given at the annual set of public lectures by the Australia-Indonesia 
‘Association and the- Center. for Southeast Asian. Studies - ‘in: ee o (onish 
University, 1977), pp. 81-32. tees ae i 
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: The difficulty comes with the: seeming incompatibility .of morality 
and piety with some aspect of modernization. Ali Sadikin, the flamboy- 
antex-governor of Jakarta, made himself a target of Muslim protest with 
his :soak-the-rich-and-raise-city-revenues ‘schemes’ of’ establishing casinos 
and high class brothels, but politicians need not go so far to be seen as 
eficouraging “immoral” behavior——conspicuous consumption or hints of 
corruption are enough. Piety, insofar as it assumes an anti-secular. guise, 
also is. difficult to reconcile with modernization, which, as the term:is 
generally: understood, is an inherently secularizing process.. Thus, if in 
theory Islam is perfectly compatible with development, in practice 
clashes between the two are irievitable and likely to become more fre- 
quent. The stress on morality, and piety has brought and. will continue 
to bring Muslims into. political conflict with the government even if, 
for the former; political power is not an end in itel 


The Islamic “Awakening” 


Fragmented, apolitical, and without ai Jeadeřship, ETA 
Islam in Indonesia would seem to be.a paper tiger. But there is another 
distinguishing feature that merits a separate discussion—the fact that 
Islam is an active, missionary religion. The last decade has seen a strong 
upsurge. of orthodox Islam. ‘The numbers of mosques and mushollahs 
(local prayer: houses) built has risen sharply; the attendance at weekly 
Qu’ran reading sessions has gone up; Friday sermons in the mosque are 
addressed to packed houses. As one anthropologist returning to Jakarta 
after. a two year absence noted, even the Kewpie-doll figures on the 
motorized trishaws have been replaced by decals in: Arabic lettering (al: 
though this may reflect less the growing strength of Islam than the in- 
creasing danger of Jakarta trafficl). ; 

‘ - What accounts for this new interest? First, it may reflect a: need for 
a set of guidelines that can order, explain, and give meaning to, an 
otherwise confusing set of events, such as those that characterize periods 
of social change. Ideologies can provide these guidelines, and at: present 
in Indonesia there are few ideologies that can compete with Islam. Na- 
tionalism; in the absence of an. external threat, occupying power, or 
charismatic leader, has lost its force; Pancasila lacks depth and a vision 
of the future; Communism is discredited and illegal. With Christianity 
and Islam left as alternatives, the latter is both simpler, in terms of basic 
doctrine, and far more familiar. 

The appeal of a strictly ordered life in a time of breakdown of 
traditional values may help explain the rise of an extremist Muslim or- 
ganization called Islam Jama’ah, which came to national attention in 
September 1979 following attempts by other Muslims to curtail its ac- 
tivities.10 Vaguely reminiscent of Reverend Sun Yung Moon’s Unifica- 





i 29 Tempo, 9:29, September 15, 1979, pp. 48-52, and 9:30, September 22, 1979, 
p. 39. 
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tion Church with its near-heretical emphasis on the role of its leader— 
who like the prophet Mohammad is referred to as Commander of the 
Faithful—and its peculiar appeal to young people, its adherents may 
number as many as 23,000 in Jakarta alone. Like other religious sects, 
Islam Jama'ah is characterized by a marked hostility to nonmembers to 
the point of proscribing physical contact with them. The sect was offi- 
cially outlawed in 1971 and the fact that its membership has increased 
since then, much to the dismay of both orthodox Muslims and the gov- 
ernment political organization GOLKAR with which it once had tenu- 
ous ties, may reflect a need for order in a seemingly disordered society. 

Secondly, the upsurge may be partly due to the proselytizing or 
dakwah activities of Islam, either through radio and television appeals 
by leading Muslim figures, organized efforts of Islamic universities 
(IAINs) and social organizations like Muhammadiyah, or personal ef- 
forts of individual kyais. Dakwah is probably undertaken as much as an 
effort to counter Christian mission work as an attempt to draw “‘statis- 
tical” Muslims into the fold. 

For orthodox Muslims, “Christianization” is as big a threat as 
“secularization,” and the belief that Christianity has made major in- 
roads among Muslims in Java and elsewhere has fueled intergroup ten- 
sion. A Kuwaiti newspaper published a front page story in 1978 on the 
progressive Christianization of Indonesia, claiming that Mrs. Suharto 
among other prominent figures could be counted among the converts. 
The story was widely publicized and vigorously denied, but it led to 
increased pressure from Muslim groups for an end to Christian mis- 
sionary activity. It is indicative of Muslim fears of enemies on all sides 
that when the Ministry of Religious Affairs finally issued the long- 
sought decrees imposing severe restrictions on foreign aid for religious 
purposes and forbidding the spreading of any religion among people 
who already professed another,!! there was some suspicion that the real 
target of the decision was Muslim dakwah activity. 

Thirdly, orthodox Islam may have increased in popularity because 
it has come to embrace a much more diverse set of social activities, par- 
ticularly in urban areas. Nearly every local mosque has its volleyball 
team, its scout troop, its kindergarten, and its women’s association. Par- 
ticularly for young people, the mosque offers a kind of social community 
that is less and less available elsewhere. 

These are probably the primary reasons, but there are two others 
that should be mentioned. First, in the traumatic years following the 
bloody massacres of Communists and suspected Communist sympathiz- 
ers in 1965-1966 (in which Muslim groups were heavily involved), strong 
identification with Islam, such as enrolling one’s child in a Muslim 
school, was one way of denying any affiliation with the PKI. As arrests 


11 Mimbar Ulama, 2:27, February 1979, p. 70. The decrees in question are No. 
70/1978 and No. 77/1978 from the Ministry of Religious Affairs and No. 1/1979 
from the Ministry of Home Affairs and the Ministry of Religious Affairs jointly. 
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of ‘suspected PKI members continued through ‘the mid-seventies, the 
motivation to turn to orthodox Islam has not abated. And secondly, 
there may be economic factors operative for some. In Bali, the increas- 
ing expense of temple festivals has led some Hindus to convert as a way 
of seeking financial relief.1? 


Eroding Political Power 


The rise in numbers of those who identify themselves as orthodox 
Muslims means that there is a stronger lobby than ever before, at both 
local and national levels, to push for decisions on issues of major con- 
cern. Yet at the same time that Muslim political pressure is increasing 
through sheer numbers, the outlets for expression of Muslim interests 
are declining. 

Since 1973, there has been only one legal Muslim political party, 
the Partai Persatuan Pembangunan or PPP, an amalgam of four other 
parties including the major traditionalist and reformist organizations— 
which has caused some problems. PPP has less than a third of the seats 
in the Indonesian Parliament, which is a rather emasculated political 
institution anyway, and is far overshadowed by the government party, 
GOLKAR, which controls most of the remaining seats. There is no rep- 
resentation of Muslim interests in the bureaucracy, a much more power- 
ful institution, except in the Ministry of Religion. And the real support 
of that Ministry has been in question since the appointment in April 
1978 of Lt. Gen. Alamsjah as Minister, since the latter was both a mili- 
tary figure and Vice-Chairman of the President’s Supreme Advisory: 
Council. He himself sees his role more as a spokesman for the govern- 
ment to the Muslims than vice-versa. 

Even institutions outside the formal political sphere that have in 
the past been able to act as a forum for Muslim interests—Islamic 
schools and courts—see their influence being eroded. The schools are 
slowly but steadily being pushed toward conformity if not integration 
with the public schools, and rulings of the highest Islamic court can 
now be challenged in the secular Supreme Court. The lack of a political 
voice can be illustrated by two incidents: the attempt to introduce a 
marriage reform law in 1974 and the debate over the institutionalization 
of Pancasila guidelines in 1978. 

The marriage law controversy of 1973-1974 is widely regarded as 
an example of Muslim political strength and its ability to mobilize 
hitherto unorganized groups in support of Muslim interests. Very brief- 
ly, the situation unfolded as follows.18 The government submitted a bill 
to Parliament in 1973 on reform of the marriage law that, among other 





12 Personal Communication, William Cole. 

13 See Emmerson, Indonesia’s Elite, and June S. Katz and Ronald S. Katz, “The 
New Indonesian Marriage Law: A Mirror of Indonesia’s Political, Cultural, and 
Legal Systems,” American Journal of Comparative Law, 1975, 23:4, pp. 653-681. 
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things, required that every marriage be registered:in ofder: to’ be valid 
(which for Muslims gave a distinctly civil cast to a predominantly. reli- 
gious affair); that a Muslim‘man- must get permission froma civil court 
before taking'a second wife and that similar permission must be ob- 
tained before a divorce will be granted (which undermined the role. of 
Islamic law); and that interreligious marriages were possible (which in 
Muslim eyes would benefit the Christians). Other articles relating to 
adoption, engagement, and premarital pregnancy raised equally fierce 
objections from Muslim groups, The new law’struck at the very heart 
of Islam’s authority. over family life and; by questioning the validity. of 
Islamic law, undermined the basis of the religion ‘itself. For.PPP to vote 
against the bill would have been useless since:they were a minority any- 
way; they therefore threatened to walk out.if a vote were held and rallied 
the Muslim community to the cause. Huge demonstrations were held 
and youth groups-at one point seized the floor of Parliament. Faced with 
the prospect.of the situation getting out of control,’.the government 
backed down. The law that was. finally passed was so watered down as 
to be unrecognizable.. > i ee keen 

-The drafting of guidelines on Pancasila four years later was. an- 
other. issue that met with PPP opposition..* Orthodox Muslims have 
never been happy with Pancasila, which is. regarded as an attempt to 
undercut the status of Islam by awarding all.religions equal: status, ‘to 
replace religion with a secular ideology, and to provide a ‘prop for the 
governing elite. Pancasila was Sukarno’s alternative to a’ Muslim state, 
and any group that campaigns too vocally for Muslim interests is ac- 
cused of undermining Pancasila. ae mg eo 

- The..1978 move was intended. to’ elaborate on the discussion of 
Pancasila in the Constitution by setting guidelines for individual be- 
havior. PPP objected, saying that this amounted to an effort by the 
government to regulate individual lives; accordingly, it. refused’ to par- 
ticipate in voting or in committee discussions. The guidelines were. 
passed regardless and now form. the basis for the Pancasila upgrading: 
course that all government employees havé been required .to take over 
the past year. . ae) aa a 
. > A comparison of the two cases raises some interesting points. First, 
Muslims have no institutionalized way to take positive action; they can 
only react against something. Secondly, PPP, because of its minority 
status, eschews the normal method of registering opposition—voting 
negatively—altogether. It is a measure of its powerlessness that absten- 
tion or walk-outs are seen to be more effective because they can, at least: 
temporarily, bring the parliamentary process to'a grinding halt. The 
only way they can block action completely is to go outside the formal 
system to muster support. Thirdly, the demonstrations against the mar- 
riage law can be seen less as the power.of PPP to mobilize outside forces 

H > : we g . S . 
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than as the determination of Muslim groups to take action themselves, 
given the obvious inability of PPP to effect their will. The- existence of 
a Muslim political party thus becomes not a channel for representation 
of Muslim interests to the government but a body that merely com- 
municates the major issues up for debate to outside groups, who can 
then take a stand as they see fit. This fact was illustrated in 1977 when 
a small group called Generasi Muda Ka’abah broke off from the PPP, 
claiming the latter did not (and could not) act as a vehicle for Muslim 
political participation. — 

Finally, the cases provided an interesting contrast. The marriage 
law controversy was one about which Muslims felt deeply; it would 
affect their lives at the most personal level. It was not, however, an issue 
of paramount importance to the government. Certainly reform was de- 
sired or the bill would not have been submitted by the government, but 
it was not an issue that touched on the legitimacy or security of the state. 
When the demonstrations grew to alarming proportions, the govern- 
ment could gracefully back down. 

Pancasila, on the other hand, is of vital importance to the govern- 
ment. It is the framework on which the Indonesian state formally rests 
and it provides the legitimating philosophy for the present regime. But 
whether or not Pancasila guidelines are drafted, whether or not adher- 
ence to Pancasila is an individual or a state responsibility is not going to 
be of major-concern to the average Indonesian. 

What happens if an issue arises on which the government and the 
Muslims take opposite sides, which to the former is as important as 
Pancasila and to the latter is as important as the marriage law? There 
are no institutionalized means of conflict resolution: the Muslims can 
only resort to violence, the government can only respond with force.. 


The Future—“Malari”’ Only Worse? 


If no attempt is made to ameliorate the situation, Muslim political 
frustrations are likely to grow. The issues over which conflict may arise 
range from education to‘corruption to the extent of government control 
over daily life. The likelihood that the Muslims will “win” any of these 
rounds is remote; the failure to win will be attributed to the pernicious 
influence of Christian, Chinese, or Javanese groups or the favoritism :of 
the government toward them. The hostility against any or all of these 
groups will then accumulate and smoulder until some incident, per 
haps totally unrelated, sets off the spark. ` 

The result could be racial or ‘political clashes of an ugly and violent 
nature. In 1970, long-simmering racial tensions in Menado erupted when 
a Chinese tailor reportedly made a disparaging remark about Moham- 
mad.16 In the ensuing melee, almost: every Chinese business i in the city 


3 


15 Masa Kini, July 26, 1977, 
16 Kedaulatan Rakyat, March 14, 1970. 
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was destroyed. In 1974, the animosities released by the debate over the 
marriage law may have laid the groundwork for the riots against Japan- 
ese premier Tanaka—the so-called Malari affair.17 Tanaka’s visit only 
provided the excuse for the violent anti-government demonstrations that 
resulted. Either Menado or Malari could happen again. 

If there is a flashpoint, it may come during the campaign for the 
general elections in 1982. Here the 1977 elections provide a case in 
point. In 1977, thousands attended kyai-led rallies for PPP at which time 
individual kyais would take the opportunity to criticize the government 
for everything from Pancasila to foreign indebtedness. Terrorist inci- 
dents were numerous, often with racial overtones. A paramilitary youth 
group called Angkatan Muda Siliwangi vandalized homes of PPP sup- 
porters and was responsible for other anti-Muslim acts in the West Java 
cities of Krawang, Subang, and Tasikmalaya.18 The general level of 
politicization during the 1977 campaign was extremely high, and vio- 
lence and arrests were frequent. If orthodox Islam continues to grow 
and its political will continues to be frustrated, the 1982 campaign may 
be even more heated. j 

The unknown factor in the picture is the behavior of unorganized 
Islam. Both during the Revolution and the bloody aftermath of the 
coup attempt in the mid-1960s, national institutions such as NU and 
Muhammadiyah played a relatively minor role compared with that of 
“action front” groups of Muslim youth, which sprang up with the en- 
couragement of local kyais. There is no national organization of ortho- 
dox Muslims that can predict, prevent, or control the emergence of such 
groups. Because the army is both aware of this fact and acutely sensitive 
to the mobilizing power of the kyais, it has done its best to maintain 
links with them, particularly at the. regional level. Following the Mus- 
lim rebellion in West Java in the late 1950s, a council of ulama or kyats 
was set up with the regional military commander as ex-officio head.1® 
Similar councils have been established in other provinces susceptible to 
Muslim exhortations—South Sulawesi for example—and efforts have 
been made to accommodate the ulama within GOLKAR, the govern- 
ment political organization.2° Such attempts have met with skepticism, 
if not contempt, from Muslim leaders not linked to government institu- 
tions, and since the number of “co-opted” kyais is probably only a frac- 
tion of the total, the army has little cause for complacency. 


17 Harold Crouch, The Army and Politics in Indonesia (Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1978), pp. 313-314. Malari is the Indonesian acronym for the Fifteenth 
of January Disaster. 

18In the Subang case, when the incident was reported to the local military 
commander, he reportedly shrugged and told the PPP supporters, “Join GOLKAR— 
then you'll be safe.” Pelita, April 4, 1977. 

19 Deliar Noer, Administration of Islam in Indonesia, Monograph Series No. 
58 (Ithaca: Cornell University, 1978), pp. 65-67. 

20Two GOLKAR-linked groups are Gabungan Usaha Perbaikan Pendidikan 
Islam (Association for Efforts to Improve Islamic Education) and Majelis Dakwah 
Islam, a functional group represented in GOLKAR. 
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It has already been noted in this essay that the ultimate outcome 
of any major series of demonstrations would almost certainly not be an 
Iranian-style Islamic revolution. Muslim groups are simply not that 
strong nor Islamic symbols that attractive to other disaffected groups to 
forge an alliance around them. 

In particular, the long-standing antipathy between orthodox Mus- 
lims and the predominantly Javanese, mystic-oriented officer corps (al- 
though the two now seem to be in a period of détente) militates against 
any large-scale rebellion. Furthermore, opposition to the government is 
not so deep and widespread as to lead to any mass popular uprising; in 
the demonstrations surrounding the reelection of President Suharto in 
1978, the demand of students and others was for a more responsive sys- 
tem, not a change in the system itself. Finally, socioeconomic develop- 
ment has not proceeded at the breakneck pace that characterized Iran’s 
modernization program; there is thus less potential for violence rooted 
in mass social dislocation, despite evidence of growing inequities in in- 
come and land distribution.24 

If revolution is unlikely, however, a palace coup is less inconceiv- 
able. That is to say, it is possible that a faction or factions within the 
military will take advantage of the discontent of important groups such. 
as the orthodox Muslims to create a highly unstable situation and make 
their bid for power. Again, Malari is instructive. General Sumitro, then 
Deputy Commander of the Armed Forces and head of KOPKAMTIB, 
the national security organization, may have used the riots provoked by 
the Tanaka visit to bring a long-simmering feud between his supporters 
and those of Ali Murtopo, a close adviser to the President, out in the 
open. Sumitro was even suspected in some quarters of having instigated 
the riots for his own ends; while this may be a case of Javanese conspir- 
acy theories at work, Sumitro was in any case removed from power and 
the network of his supporters gradually dismantled. 

Unquestionably, military factions exist within the present govern- 
ment. Whether they are strong enough or whether 1982 will bring 
severe enough disturbances to enable their rise to power is uncertain— 
but the possibility should not be discounted. 


21See, for example, Benjamin White, “Political Aspects of Poverty, Income 
Distribution and Their Measurement,” Rural Dynamics Series No. 5, October 1978, 
Bogor, Agro-Economic Survey. 
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DISINTEGRATIVE VERSUS INTEGRATIVE 
ASPECTS OF INTERDEPENDENCE: 
THE JAPANESE CASE 





Leon Hollerman* 


INTERDEPENDENCE AMONG NATIONS may flow from either 
“positive” or “negative” causes. An important positive cause is special- 
ization of productive activities in accordance with the global pattern of 
resource endowments. International linkages in terms of markets and 
sources of supply follow from specialization. The degree of interdepen- 
dence so attained can be measured by the intensity of trade among na- 
tions. Negative causes of interdependence are often involuntary; they 
may arise from common difficulties such as those associated with adverse 
economic externalities. Environmental deterioration is a typical ex- 
ample.1 Resource depletion is another. In national security affairs, a 
negative cause of interdependence is the threat of potential aggression 
by a common enemy. The benefits and costs of interdependence may be 
distributed disproportionately among the nations involved. Neverthe- 
less, for both positive and negative reasons, nations are becoming more 
interdependent in economic, political, cultural,. and -military affairs. 
This essay is chiefly concerned with interdependence in-its economic 
and political aspects. : a 


* Research for this paper was supported by a grant from the Earhart Founda- 
tion. I am indebted to Thomas D. Willett for helpful comments. 
-. I“Nothing is more sobering in this connection than the recent scientific debate 
as to whether fluorocarbons—-the propellant gas in. hair sprays and underarm deodor- 
ants—posed a serious threat to the filtrating properties of the atmosphere.” There 
are also “ongoing debates over the possibility of carbon dioxide creating a “green- 
house effect” that would alter the temperature of the earth, or the possibility that 
massed industrial heat could change the patterns of air circulation and rain precipi- 
tation, or that the release of chemical waste could contaminate ground water, or 
that the volume of nuclear wastes would constitute a massive hazard.” Robert L. 
Heilbroner, Beyond Boom and Crash (New York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 
1978), pp. 82-83. 
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DISINTEGRATIVE ASPECTS OF JAPAN’S INTERDEPENDENCE $25: 


"The positive ‘and negative factors promoting interdependence may 
have-either integrative or disintegrative effects in international relations. 
The concept of integration as such has been variously defined.? For the 
present purpose, it may be defined asa state of adherence to supra- 
national institutions; integrative factors are those conducive to thé es- 
tablishment of such institutions. The multilateral free market system 
in the world economy is the key institution to which this essay refers. 

' . Disintegrative developments in the market system are probably in- 
creasing in relative importance. Evidence of this cin be seen in the in- 
creasing instability of exchange rates associated with Eurocurrency 
transactions; in the multiplication of divisive and discriminatory prac- 
tices.in world commerce; in the stagnant’ physical volume of interna- 
tional trade; in the widening of disparities among nations in the levels 
and rates of exchange’ in key economic variables; and in the prolifer- 
ation of armaments. These effects suggest that increased interdependence 
does not invariably lead either to closer institutidnal association among 
nations or to harmonization of their policies. In the case of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (EEC), for examiple, the conflict between 
centrifugal and centripetal forces has been overt since its inception.® 
Similarly, recent events occurring in the ‘context of Japan’s increasing 
dependence on the world economy have tended to isolate rather than to 
integrate it in the multilateral framework. This disintegrative tendency 
has implications for the future of United States-Japan relations as well 
as for the prospécts of various schemes for regional integration in the 
Pacific Basin. . 

On the economic plane, policies: reflecting increased interdepen- 
dence may have both integrative and disintegrative ‘effects. This can be 
seen, for example, in the complex results of the adoption of floating ex- 
change rates by major countries after the -collapse of the Bretton Woods 
pegged rate system. On the one hand, floating rates have to some extent 
insulated national economies from orie another by affording them a 
greater degree of independence in their monetary and fiscal policies. On 
the other hand, their interdependénce has been increased by virtue of 
the accelerated transmission from one part of the world to another of 
the effects of disturbances occurring anywhere. Disturbances or “shocks” 
are conveyed by means of their impact on exchange rates, which in turn 
give rise to capital flows. The role of international capital movements 
has grown enormously since the advent of floating rates. Whether these 
movements are equilibrating or diséquilibrating is at present the sub- 
ject of debate among ‘economists. It may be fair to say that as a result 
of floating exchange rates, the rate of change in economic variables has 
accelerated and that perceptions and expectations in the market place 


_ _2 For a survey of definitions see J. S. Nye, Peace in Parts: Integration and Con- 
flict in Regional Organization (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1971), chapter 2. 
.. SIt was well understood that in its-inaugural stages the trade diverting effects 
of EEC would outweigh its trade creating effects. This was held to be part of the 
price to be paid for the establishment of a viable economic and military union as 
a buffer between the United States and the USSR. 
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are now more volatile and dynamic than’ ever before. In particular, 
changes in exchange rates can occur as a result of changing expectations 
of future money stock growth rates both at home and abroad.‘ In con- 
junction with the inappropriate monetary and fiscal policies that typi- 
cally have been adopted by the United States in recent years, flexible 
exchange rates sharpen apprehensive expectations and increase the pos- 
sibility of overreaction in international capital markets; thus under pres- 
ent conditions they constitute a disintegrative rather than integrative 
factor in the world economy. 

The accelerated transmission of shocks—whether arising from real 
or monetary sources—does not necessarily result in greater integration 
of the world economy. On the contrary, by means of international de- 
synchronization of the movements of major economic variables, the re- 
sult may be disintegrative. During 1971-1975, for example, the phases 
of the business cycle, variations in interest rate levels, and variations in 
the relative degree of inflation in the U.S. and Japan were highly syn- 
chronized. Since 1975, primarily as a result of floating exchange rates, 
which partially bottled up the effects of disparate macroeconomic poli- 
cies within national boundaries, movements in these variables have been 
sharply desynchronized.® Beginning in 1975, the U.S. entered a period 
of pronounced business recovery while the Japanese economy languished 
from causes such as the effects of the oil shock of 1973. 

In terms of the bilateral balance of payments between Japan and 
the U.S., the combined effect of recession in the former and recovery in 
the latter was highly disintegrative. First, on the Japanese side, institu- 
tional arrangements (such as “lifetime” employment practices and high 
debt-equity ratios in the financing of firms) made it imperative for pro- 
ducers to maintain levels of output great enough to defray their high 
fixed costs. Thus they were impelled to compete harder in foreign mar- 
kets in order to offset partially the decline in domestic sales, This gen- 
erated a supply-oriented export boom. On the import side, Japan’s pur- 
cases from the U.S. declined because the economic slump had reduced 
its need for foreign industrial raw materials and intermediate goods.6 
Second, on the U.S. side, the economic recovery—together with infla- 
tionary macroeconomic policies designed to finance that recovery—re- 
sulted in a spectacular increase in imports from Japan. The combined 
effect of conditions in the U.S. and Japan created an enormous imbal- 
ance in their bilateral trade accounts. As the U.S. deficit increased, the 
external value of the dollar declined while the yen appreciated. The 
cost of U.S. imports from Japan rose accordingly. But because of the 


4See Douglas R. Mudd, “Did Discount Rate Changes Affect the Foreign Ex- 
change Value of the Dollar During 1978?,” Review, Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis, April 1979, 61:4. 

5 Data compiled by the Claremont Economics Institute. 

6 Typically, agricultural products constitute one-third, and nonagricultural pro- 
ducts (including relatively minor amounts of consumer goods) constitute two-thirds 
of U.S. exports to Japan. 
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inflationary spree in the U.S., the prices of domestic products (such as. 
steel and automobiles) rose in concert with the prices of imports, thus 
washing out their competitive advantage in the domestic market. In 
Japan, the cost of imports from the U.S. declined, but the price elasticity 
of Japan’s demand for products significantly represented among imports 
from the U.S. was low. Thus the quantity of imports from the U.S. de- 
manded by Japan was not much affected. The interaction of this eco- 
nomic result with its political repercussions has been particularly disin- 
tegrative in relations between Japan and the U.S. 

Desynchronization of the phases of the business cycle in Japan and 
the U.S., however, need not be invariably disintegrative in its effects on 
the trade balance. An opposite effect to that described above can occur 
in the event of a Japanese recovery accompanied by a recession in the 
U.S. In that case, rising home market demand in Japan would reduce 
the flow of supply-oriented exports while imports of both produced and 
consumer goods would increase. A simultaneous recession in the U.S. 
would reduce consumer demand for Japanese manufactured goods. It 
might also provoke stronger U.S. protectionist restrictions. In the ag- 
gregate, these conditions would contribute to reducing the U.S. trade 
deficit with Japan. It is unlikely, however, that the U.S. deficit would 
be transformed into a substantial surplus. Partly, as explained above, 
this would be prevented by the nature of the composition of trade be- 
tween the two countries. Chiefly, it would be prevented by the priority 
that Japanese authorities assign to the maintenance of sound conditions 
in the international sector. In this respect, Japanese policy is diametri- 
cally opposed to U.S. policy, which usually attends to balance of pay- 
ments matters as a residual after first responding to domestic pressures.? 

Interdependence, with both integrative and disintegrative effects, 
is also promoted by the ‘‘catching-up” phenomenon that has been a 
prominent feature of Japan’s postwar transition. In general, “catching- 
up” refers to the process by which newly industrializing countries at- 
tempt to overcome their technological and industrial backwardness. On 
first view, it might appear that such progress by latecomers is essentially 
integrative by virtue of reducing the income gap between rich and poor 
countries. Moreover, trade statistics show that commerce among indus- 
trialized countries tends to be more intensive either than trade among 
non-industrialized countries or between non-industrialized and industri- 
alized countries. (Trade between non-industrialized oil exporters and 
industrial countries may be an exception to this tendency.) However, 
the star performers in the industrializing league such as Japan, Taiwan, 
South Korea, and Hong Kong have achieved their advance chiefly by 
means of export promotion rather than import substitution. To a con- 
siderable extent, their new export industries compete with the declining 


7 An unusual exception to this rule occurred in November 1978 when U.S. 
monetary policy was tightened following a drastic decline in the external value of 
the dollar. 
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industries of the mature industrial countries. The competitive threat 
to' the U.S. has been acute. For example, in the 1960-1977 period, the 
average annual rate of increase in Japan’s manufacturing productivity. 
was almost three and a half times ‘that of the U.S. In responsé to this 
competition, ‘the U.S. government, under pressure from import com- 
petirig'industries, has adopted protectionist policies. As a result of both 
their adverse economic effects and the politicization of U.S. economic 
relations resulting from protectionism, these policies have been deeply. 
disintegrative in the world community, especially in U.S: relations with 
Japan, >o a l l 
i: International interdependence has also been accelerated by the ac- 
tivities of multinational corporations (MNCs). In some cases, these ac~ 
tivities are integrative, in others disintegrative. The integrative result is 
characteristic of MNC operations in developing countries. It may occur, 
for example, “by means of the access provided to host countries to the 
international marketing facilities of the MNCs. However, when MNCs 
seek ‘entry primarily in order to establish a position in the home mar- 
kets of host countries, the result may „be disintegrative. Indeed, MNCs 
that are motivated by the objective of. cultivating: national rather than 
international markets have a vested interest—after they have gained 
entry—-in. promoting disintegrative protectionist policies on the part of 
the host countries. This disintegrative result is characteristic of MNC 
activities in advanced industrial: nations. In particular, despite all: the 
clamor of the U.S. business community since World War II against 
Japan’s restrictions on the inflow of direct investment capital, some 
major US. corporations, after overcoming the barriers, quietly encour- 
aged the Japanese government to maintain its restrictions in order -to 
keep other foreigners out: -.- ic os ah 

On the political plane, as various observers have remarked, the de- 
cline of the party system in the U.S. has weakened the power of govern- 
ment, especially of the executive.® Special interest and’ single interest 
groups, such-as ethnic minorities, labor unions, import-competing in- 
dustries, and veterans have usurped. party loyalties within Congress. The 
executive, lacking power to impose party discipline, has attempted to 
exércise leadership: by forming ‘coalitions of such. groups. These coali- 
tions, however, are unstable, leading to unstable leadership. Moreover, 
they lack consensus, and thus leadership neglects the general interest 
in:favor of appealing to special interests. Paradoxically, the demands of 
special ‘interests, to which the executive is increasingly susceptible, re- 
quire an increasing degree of government economic intervention, re- 
sulting in expansion of the scope and functions of government at the 
same time that the effectiveness of executive leadership declines. In these 
circumstances, the executive’s traditional preference for liberal ‘trade 
policies has been compromised in favor of the protectionism of Con- 
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8 See, for example, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., “Crisis of the Party System,”: The 
Wall Street Journal, May 14, 1979. 
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gress, (Similarly, the Treasury Department's preference for liberal trade- 
policies has been compromised in favor of the protectionism of the In- 
ternational Trade Commission and the Department of Commerce.) Since 
the intermission in the Cold War inaugurated by President Nixon, the 
national security argument for a liberal trade policy has likewise been 
impaired.® s . ; 
The interaction between economics and politics has had a further 
adverse result by virtue of the inflationary impact of government ac- 
quiescence to the demands of special interest groups. Just as increased 
government intervention leads to protectionism, the expansion of gov- 
ernment functions and activities leads to inflation. In turn, inflation 
creates new opportunities for special interests to flourish. Landlords, 
labor unions, food processors, and oil companies are examples of special 
interests that have gained at the expense of the community-at-largée in 
the present inflation. These gains are supplementary to the direct con- 
cessions obtained by the use of political pressure. In gaining from in- 
flation while at the same time acting as agents for the promotion of 
further inflation, special interests generate a vicious circle. In its ad- 
verse effects on international trade and capital flows, inflation is highly 
disintegrative. 
The expansion of government functions and activities gives govern- 
ment itself a vested interest in promoting inflation because of its bounti- 
ful effect in increasing the tax revenue; the latter in turn is needed to 
finance further government activities—another vicious circle. As the 
activities of government expand, the bureaucracy likewise expands, 
leading to intramural power struggles and to increased politicization of 
economic affairs that may be disintegrative in its international impact. 
The need of weak governments to find external scapegoats for their in- 
effective performance adds to the disintegrative effect in the world com- 
munity. : ; . 
The adverse interaction effect of economic and political factors may 
be especially strong when either or both are biased by inappropriate 
policies. In accordance with a-misconceived concept of the sources and 
nature of economic interdependence, the United States recently urged 
Japan to take the lead in pulling itself and other industrial nations out 
of their recessionary state. This approach was known as the. “locomo- 
tive” strategy. Insisting on ‘the validity of its own. prescription for the 
renewal of Japan’s economic miracle, the U.S. demanded that Japan 
adopt expansionary monetary and fiscal policies that would have -re: 
sulted chiefly in inflation rather than in real growth in Japan. Adoption 
of the locomotive strategy by Japan would have been inappropriate, in- 
consistent, and counterproductive.!° Moreover, the politicization of the 


t 


. 9 In.the Ameritan, view, the growing economic strength of EEC has:not been 
reflected in a commensurate commitment to military defense. This furthér deflates 
the argument for non-retaliation. against EEC’s inward looking economic, policies. 

10See Leon Hollerman, “Locomotive Strategy, and United States. Protectionism: 
A Japanese View,” Pacific Affairs, Summer 1979. Sce also Thomas DÐ, Willett, “It's Too 
Simple to Blame the Countries with a Surplus," Euromoney, February 1978. 
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demand that Japan adopt the locomotive strategy was clearly disintegra- 
tive in its impact on U.S.-Japan relations. 

On the military plane, the interdependence of the U.S. and Japan 
is formally recognized in their Security Treaty. Acrimonious complaints, 
however, have been directed by the U.S. against Japan concerning the 
size of the latter’s contribution to its own defense. The issue of Japan’s 
“free ride” has been a disintegrative element in U.S.-Japan relations. 

In a broader context, the growth of interdependence in the post- 
war world has been qualified by a corresponding growth of nationalism. 
Even international “monolithic communism” has succumbed to it. In 
terms of political economy, “resources nationalism” is one of the forms 
in which nationalism appears. On the supply side, the disintegrative 
effect of resources nationalism is a counterpart of the New Protectionism 
that is disintegrative on the demand side. Whereas in the past, Japan 
has been perhaps the world’s chief beneficiary of cheap and abundant 
natural resources in the world market, as well as a beneficiary of the 
world free market system, in the future it may be the foremost victim 
of contrary circumstances. ‘The disintegrative decline of an open world 
economy has been marked by progressive politicization of Japan’s eco- 
nomic relations and by the increasing irrelevance of its anachronistic 
doctrine—the “separation of economics from politics.” 

Accordingly, Japan has a greater stake than any other major nation 
in the promotion of an unrestricted multilateral free market system in 
the world economy. The description of Japan as protectionist is out of 
date and attributable at best to a lag in perception on the part of its 
trade partners. Politicization of this misperception has led to the pro- 
motion of what is known as “organized free trade,” a concept first prom- 
ulgated by the French government in 1977. “Organized free trade” is a 
euphemism for cartelism, which in recent years has been officially culti- 
vated by the European Economic Community under the auspices of its 
Commissioner for Industry, Viscount Etienne Davignon. Cartels are 
already well established in the EEC in steel and appear to be taking 
over other commodities such as ships, shoes, synthetic fibres, chemicals, 
and automobiles. 

Despite Japan’s natural interest in the preservation of unrestricted 
free trade, cartelism is a game at which it can play. It may have no 
option but to do so. Already, in fact, the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry (MITI) has proposed the establishment of an “In- 
ternational Iron and Steel Problem Consultation Organization.” (In 
the Japanese government, just as in the U.S. government, some agencies 
have less of a commitment to free trade than others.) The Director Gen- 
eral of MITI’s Basic Industries Bureau proposed that the organization 
be established within the framework of OECD, with membership open 
to steel producers among developing countries as well.1* MITT has also 


11 The Economist, London, June 3, 1978, p. 91. 
_ 12 Nihon Keizai, Tokyo, April 29, 1978. 
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proposed that EEC and Japan join in the formation of consortia for 
the development of markets in Africa and elsewhere. As an inducement, 
if not as a means of control, it has proposed that members of such con- 
sortia should have access to the financing facilities of Japan Export- 
Import Bank. It has further proposed that EEC and Japan join in or- 
ganizing cooperative industrial projects in technological industries. Bi- 
lateral cooperation in the aircraft and automobile industries has been 
emphasized.48 The possibilities for linkage between such joint enter- 
prises and Viscount Davignon’s cartels are evident. 

The lineage of these proposals, moreover, can be traced directly to 
a kind of thinking that has prevailed in Japanese business elite (zatkaz) 
circles throughout the postwar period. What Japanese big business de- 
sires is an international arrangement for “horizontal division of labor,” 
sometimes referred to as “agreed specialization.”!4 A recent (veiled) ex- 
position of the concept was presented in an address by Akira Harada to 
the Kansai Chapter of the American Chamber of Commerce in Japan,15 

Under external pressures, the Japanese economy was substantially 
liberalized after the occupation. The effect on the world economy, es- 
pecially as Japan grew in importance, was integrative. The balance of 
pressures now impinging on Japan is of the opposite type and has dis- 
integrative implications. As Japan’s dependence on the world economy 
increases, the disintegrative factors jeopardize its markets and sources of 
supply. Japan can shape but not determine the objective circumstances 
with which it is confronted. In its genius for adaptation and survival, 
Japan will pragmatically conform to the prevailing institutional struc- 
ture of world commerce. Specifically, in a world of cartels, it will be 
ready to strike a bargain for fixing prices and allocating international 
market shares. In conforming to these constraints, given the benefit of 
their wartime and prewar experience, Japanese firms would expect to 
remain viable. Should the present trend continue, in bowing to what 
it construes to be inevitable, Japan may play a decisive role in con- 
firming the disintegration of the free market system. 


18 The Journal of Commerce, May 16, 1979. 

14 For an academic version of this concept, see Kiyoshi Kojima, “Towards 2 
Theory of Agreed Specialization,” in W. A. Eltis, M. FG. Scott, and J. N. Wolfe 
(eds.), Induction, Growth and Trade: Essays in Honour of Sir Roy Harrod (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1970). ; 

15 The address was summarized in The Journal of the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Japan, February 1979. Harada was formerly Director-General of the 
Bureau of International Trade, MITI. At present he is Senior Managing Director of 
Marnie Electric Industrial Co., Ltd., and is in charge of Màtsushita’s Overseas 

ivision. 
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THE TILT POLICY REVISITED: 
NIXON-KISSINGER GEOPOLITICS 
AND SOUTH ASIA 


Christopher Van Hollen 


THE word “TILT,” now part of the common parlance, 
was introduced into the American political lexicon just over eight 
years ago, compliments of columnist Jack Anderson. During the Indo- 
Pakistan war over Bangladesh, Anderson’s columns carried excerpts 
from secret White House meetings at one of which an exasperated 
Henry Kissinger warned government officials that he was “getting hell 
every half hour from the President that we are not being tough enough 
on India.” The President “does not believe we are carrying out his 
wishes,” Kissinger complained. “He wants to tilt in favor of Pakistan.”? 
Although Anderson won a Pulitzer Prize for his journalistic coup, his 
revelations were politically damaging to Richard Nixon, and personally 
embarrassing to Nixon’s Assistant for National Security Affairs. A few 
days before, Kissinger had assured a background press conference that 
the White House was evenhanded, and that charges of an anti-India bias 
were “totally inaccurate.”? 

In White House Years, Kissinger provides an aggressive defense of 
the Nixon administration’s controversial handling of the nine-month 


1Excerpts from the secret mectings of the Washington Special Action Group 
(WSAG) began to appear in Jack Anderson’s syndicated columns in mid-December 
1971. On January 4, 1972, Kissinger charged that Anderson's quotations were “out 
of context,” whereupon Anderson released to the press the full texts of the minutes 
of the WSAG meetings of December 3, 5, 6, and 8. These, and other secret documents, 
became known as “The Anderson Papers.” The WSAG minutes are contained in 
Marta R. Nicholas and Philip Oldenburg, comps., Bangladesh: The Birth of a 
Nation—~A Handbook of Background Information and Documentary Sources (Ma- 
dras: M. Seshachalam and Company, 1972), Appendix 10. 

2 Believing he was helping the administration, Senator Barry Goldwater inserted 
Kissinger’s background remarks in the Congressional Record, December 9, 1971, pp. 
521012-821016. 
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Bangladesh crisis in 1971, characterizing it as “perhaps the most com- 
plex issue of Nixon’s first term.’ Across 76 pages of a chapter appro- 
priately titled, “The Tilt,” he paints the South Asia scene with broad 
and vigorous rhetorical strokes, portraying it as only one part of a much 
larger geopolitical canvas, Just as the work of an accomplished muralist 
depends for total effect upon the foundation strokes, an acceptance of 
Kissinger’s claim that the White House’s geopolitical design succeeded 
in South Asia depends upon an acceptance of his basic assumptions. 

The thesis of this essay is that many of Kissinger’s assumptions and 
conclusions are incorrect. Contrary to his claims, the United States did 
not need to remain mute to the Pakistan army’s repressions in East 
Pakistan to protect the White House opening to China. Washington 
could have pressed President Yahya Khan harder to make political con- 
cessions in East Pakistan. India did not have a grand design to dis- 
member West Pakistan; nor was the Soviet Union urging Indira Gan- 
dhi’s government in that direction. It was both unnecessary and unwise 
to raise the Bangladesh regional crisis to the level of global geopolitics. 
Kissinger is. wrong in concluding that Nixon’s willingness to risk war 
with the Soviet Union, including the deployment of a U.S. aircraft car- 
rier to South Asia, saved West Pakistan and preserved the structure of 
world peace. In sum, the White House policies, so spiritedly defended 
in Kissinger’s memoirs, were badly flawed and ill served the interests of 
the United States. - 


White House Perceptions 


As White.House Years makes clear, the secret opening to China was 
the most important factor shaping Nixon’s and Kissinger’s reactions to 
the 1971 events in East Pakistan—an area of no strategic importance to 
the United States. Nixon had first broached the idea of an American 
overture to China to President Yahya when he visited Lahore in July 
1969; he later used Pakistan, as well as Romania, as a secret channel 
through which to pass several exploratory messages to China. Although 
they were unaware of these overtures at the time, members of the Na- 
tional Security Council’s Senior Review Group (SRG) were exposed to 
the White House’s sensitivity toward China on March 6, three weeks be- 
fore the Pakistan civil war broke out. Kissinger convened the SRG 
meeting, attended by senior representatives from State, Defense, and 
CIA, to review U.S. options in face of mounting tensions between the 
two West Pakistani leaders, Yahya Khan and Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, and 
the East Pakistani leader, Mujibur Rahman (Mujib). At this first SRG 
meeting on South Asia, Under-Secretary of State for Political Affairs 


3 Unless otherwise indicated, all quotations from Kissinger are from chapter 
- XXI of his White House Years (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1979), pp. 842- 
918. 
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Alexis Johnson expressed the State Department view that the crisis was 
neither an issue between the major powers nor a matter of U.S.-Indian 
confrontation. ‘The Soviets, Indians, and Americans, Johnson asserted, 
all considered that their interests were served’ by continuation of a 
united Pakistan.4 

Johnson suggested that one option for the U.S. was to try to dis- 
courage President Yahya from using force in East Pakistan against 
Mujib and his Awami League followers. But he did not press the point 
after Kissinger cautioned SRG members to keep in mind President 
Nixon’s “special relationship” with Yahya—a relationship that sur- 
prised and perplexed the participants. The President, he said, would be 
reluctant to suggest that Yahya exercise restraint in East Pakistan, add- 
ing that the Pakistanis “wouldn’t give a damn” if the U.S. Ambassador 
were instructed to weigh in with Yahya. Following this cautionary note, 
and further discussion of various alternatives, the SRG members con- 
cluded that “massive inaction” was the best policy for the United 
States.5 
Í In addition to the China initiative, Nixon’s reaction to South Asia 
was influenced by his long-standing dislike for India and the Indians, 
and his warm feelings toward Pakistan. Because these feelings were evi- 
dent to‘anyone who had close association with Nixon, Kissinger was not 
credible when he told the press in December 1971 that he was unaware 
of the. President's “preferences for Pakistani leaders over Indian lead- 
ers.”6 Discounting the stereotypes, he is more’ accurate in his memoirs 
in explaining that the “bluff, direct military chiefs of Pakistan” were 
more.congenial to Nixon than “the complex and apparently. haughty 
Brahmin leaders of India.” When Yahya visited Washington in October 
1970, Nixon assured him that “nobody has occupied the White House 
who is friendlier to Pakistan.”? When Mrs. Gandhi’s actions ran counter 
to White House desires, Nixon’s customary sobriquet of “that bitch” 
was replaced by more unprintable epithets. Despite disclaimers, Richard 
Nixon’s contrasting feelings toward the Indian and Pakistani leaders 
undoubtedly colored his judgments in 1971. 


4 Informal Notes, Senior Review Group (SRG) meeting, March 6, 1971. There 
were no formal agreed minutes of either the SRG or the WSAG meetings. Represen- 
tatives of individual departments took their own notes. The Anderson Papers, for 
example, were based on Defense Department notes. In this article, similar notes, 
recorded by one or more members of the State Department, are referred to as “In- 
formal Notes.” 

5 Ibid. 

8 Congressional Record, December 9, 1971, p. 821104. See also Marvin Kalb and 
Bernard Kalb, Kissinger (Boston: Little, ‘Brown and Company, 1974), p. 258, and in- 
terviews with Marvin Kalb and two State Department officials in 1979) wp Lifschultz, 
Bangladesh: The Unfinished Revolution (London: Zed Press, 1979), pp. 159-161. 
These interviews are reproduced in the appendix of the Lifschultz nook! this author 
disagrees with some of Lifschultz’s interpretations of the 197] events. 

7G. W. Choudhury, “Reflections on Sino-Pakistan Relations,” Pacific Com- 
munity, 7:2, January 1976, p. 266. 
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The Humanitarian Issue 


Kissinger’s comments that there was “justified outrage” when re- 
ports began to come in of the Pakistani “atrocities” in Bengal are the 
words of the elder statesman-author, viewing events retrospectively; they 
were not the words of the Assistant to the President in March-April 
1971. At no time during that period is Kissinger on record as voicing 
outrage or humanitarian concern as the Pakistani armed forces obeyed 
Yahya's crackdown orders with a vengeance. To escape the repression, 
millions of the frightened Bengalis, mostly Hindus, poured across the 
borders into India while the Awami League leaders who were left be- 
hind were arrested and, in the case of Mujib, sent to prison in West 
Pakistan. Outside the confines of the White House Situation Room, 
substantial parts of the American public, media, and Congress were in- 
deed expressing outrage. 

Because the Awami League, which favored greater autonomy for 
East Pakistan, had won an overwhelming victory in the December 1970 
elections—capturing 167 out of 169 seats—the strong emotions in the 
US. reflected a belief that a free political movement was being brutally 
liquidated by Pakistani military forces. Of particular concern to Gon- 
gress, the Pakistan military used American-supplied equipment, M-24 
tanks and F-86 aircraft, to suppress the Bengalis. 

Outrage at the Pakistani atrocities was also felt within the bureau- 
cracy—especially at middle levels in State and AID—but most directly 
by members of the American Consulate General in Dacca. The Dacca 
Americans were already offended by Washington’s insistence that the 
airlift of dependents from Dacca be officially characterized as a “‘thin- 
out” rather than an “evacuation” so as not to offend Yahya. As the car- 
nage continued and the White House failed to issue a statement of con- 
demnation, Consul General Archer Blood sent a telegram to Washing- 
ton, signed by nineteen members of the Consulate-General, registering 
“strong dissent” with a policy that “‘serves neither our moral interests, 
broadly defined, nor our national interests, narrowly defined.” It was 
an eloquent expression of concern, transmitted through the State De- 
partment “Dissent Channel” specifically designed for such purposes. 
But Kissinger denigrates the message, claiming that it was deliberately 
given low classification to assure that it would be leaked. However, in 
noting that Nixon ordered the transfer of the Consul General, he ac- 
knowledges “there was some merit to the charge of moral insensitivity,’ 

In defending their stance, Kissinger explains that he and Nixon 
faced a dilemma: “The United States could not condone a brutal mili- 


8In a White Paper issued in August 1971, the Government of Pakistan stated it 
had been compelled to take military action because of the “atrocities and acts of 
lawlessness committed by the Awami League militants prior to 25 March, 1971.” 
Nicholas and Oldenburg, Bangladesh: The Birth of a Nation, p. 84. 

®The text is in Lifschultz, Bangladesh: The Unfinished Revolution, p. 158. 
Consul General Blood later received the American Foreign Service Association’s 
Herter Award, which is awarded for “intellectual courage and creative dissent.” 
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tary repression in which thousands of civilians were killed and from 
which millions fled to India for safety,” but the East Pakistan crisis 
“burst upon us while Pakistan was our only channel to China; we had 
no other means of communication with Peking.” On the first point, 
Kissinger is insensitive to the fact that the administration’s official si- 
lence was interpreted as condoning the atrocities in East Pakistan, and 
that the administration’s subsequent problems with American public 
opinion stemmed largely from this perception. It is most unlikely that 
a statement of U.S. disapprobation would have caused President Yahya 
to back out of his intermediary role; he was honored to have been 
tapped by Nixon as a communications link with China and desperately 
wanted to retain the goodwill of both Washington and Beijing.!° The 
second point is factually incorrect. When the fighting broke out in East 
Pakistan on March 25, there were two channels to Beijing: one through 
the Pakistanis, the other through the Romanians. Of the two, the White 
House had a “slight preference for the Pakistani channel.”11 Not until 
a month later, when Pakistani Ambassador Agha Hilaly delivered a 
reply to Nixon from Zhou Enlai, did the White House opt for the 
Islamabad link. 


Arms. and Economic Assistance 


Kissinger i is highly critical of the State Department s initial reaction 
to the crisis, which took the form of actions to stop U.S. military supply 
to Pakistan and to hold up U.S. economic assistance. He attributes both 
actions, which he says were taken without White House clearance, to 
the Department’s ignorance of the China initiative and its “traditional 
Indian ‘bias.” On one aspect there is full agreement: the State Depart- 
ment was totally ignorant of the China initiative. Not until three months 
later, when Kissinger was in Islamabad about to board a Pakistani air- 
craft for Beijing was the Department’s hapless leader, Secretary of State 
William P. Rogers, informed of Kissinger’s secret China trip—the most 
important foreign policy initiative of the Nixon years. On the other 
point there is also agreement: the State Department did have an “Indian 
bias.” This was not because, as Nixon was fond of saying, it was staffed 
with soft-headed “Indian lovers” but because there were hard-headed 
reasons for the priority attached to U.S. relations with India. 

‘After the Pakistan military crackdown, an Interdepartmental Group 
consisting of Harold Saunders from Kissinger’s NSC staff, and represen- 
tatives of State, Defense, AID, CIA, and USIA, met to reassess U.S.- 
Pakistan relations and review policy options. The group’s unanimous 
conclusion, forwarded to the White House for the April 19 Senior Re- 


10 As G. W. Choudhury, formerly a member of Yahya’s cabinet, noted: “Pakistan 
was delighted to have this opportunity .. . it was almost a God-sent gift for Pakis- 
tan,” Pacific Community, 7:2, January 1976, p. 264. 

11 Kissinger, White House Years, p. 704, 
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view Group meeting, was that the Pakistan army’s action in East Pak- 
istan had reinforced the relative priority of U.S. interest in India, which 
had already been apparent because of India’s greater size, resources, and 
political, strategic, and economic potential. In contrast to the deteriorat- 
ing situation in Pakistan, the group judged that India seemed to be 
moving into a period of new political stability and was demonstrating a 
renewed willingness to develop a cooperative relationship with the 
United States. Thus, on the basis of an objective assessment of the 
power equation in South Asia, there was government-wide agreement 
that India merited greater attention in terms of U.S. interests. 

The Department of State did not move toward a new arms embargo 
against Pakistan because it had any emotional bias toward India; in- 
stead, in light of clear evidence that U.S.-supplied tanks and aircraft 
were being used against the Bengalis, and strong media and Congres- 
sional reaction to such use, the Department imposed a “hold” on mili- 
tary equipment for Pakistan pending a formal White. House decision. 
But in a textbook example of a bureaucratic snafu, although the State 
Department thought it had stopped all military supplies to Pakistan— 
and had conveyed that impression to the Congress and the Indians— 
small amounts of arms, most of which were outside U.S. government 
control, were shipped after March 25; this-equipment had been pur- 
chased under licenses issued before the hold action. When the New York 
Times reported in late. June that Pakistani freighters had sailed, or 
were about to sail, from U.S. ports with arms, a credibility gap was 
created with.Congress and with the Indian government; Indian Foreign 
Minister Swaran Singh had just returned to New Delhi from Washing- 
ton with what he thought were assurances. no arms were. being shipped.!? 

These State Department actions on military and economic assis- 
tance were reported to the White House with the statement that they 
were “interim decisions which will require formal ratification,” and the 
interim actions were discussed with Kissinger at the April 19 SRG 
meeting. General guidance from the President was needed, Kissinger 
agreed, and promised to talk to the President- and Secretary Rogers to 
determine how. to proceed. Unfortunately, the promised guidance in 
such cases seldom materialized in a form helpful to the bureaucracy, 
either then or at other times during.the nine-month Indo-Pakistan 
crisis. 

Kissinger sought to exercise close White House control throughout 
the crisis, but there was no real Presidential leadership through the 


12 The amount of arms shipped to Pakistan after March 25, 1971 was not large, 
although. the exact amount may never be known. Senator Edward Kennedy of Mas- 
sachusetts used the figure of $50 million on several occasions, and this figure was 
given prominence by the Indian press. But a General Accounting Office study, un- 
dertaken at Kennedy’s request, later reported that $3.8 million in military supplies 
were exported between March 25 and September 30, 1971 on licenses issued before 
March 25; it is unlikely that arms shipped after March 25 exceeded $5 million. New 
York Times, February 5, 1972. ne p$ i hare re 

18 Informal Notes, SRG meeting, April 19, 1971. 
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National Security Council (NSC), which met only twice, on an.ad hoc 
basis. There was little direct communication by the President with top 
officials other than, Kissinger.14 As Kissinger suggests in describing one 
of the NSC meetings, the problem was that the President’s efforts to ex- 
press his wishes “as usual” were “so ambiguous that they made things 
worse.” Similarly, little coherent policy direction was conveyed by Kis- 
singer through the two NSC committees he chaired: the Senior Review 
Group (SRG) and the Washington Special Action Group (WSAG),.15 
Many of the staff studies and option papers sent from the bureaucracy 
to the White House were often either ignored or considered irrelevant 
to the larger, unexplained, Nixon-Kissinger game plan. The essentially 
technical guidelines transmitted.back to the bureaucracy were hardly 
helpful in providing. senior departmental officials with a conceptual 
appreciation of the broader geopolitical principles, which, one now 
learns, were the mainsprings of White House policy. 


White House vs. The Bureaucracy 


By the summer of 1971, Henry Kissinger writes, on “no other issue 
—except perhaps Cambodia—was the split between the White House 
and the Departments so profound as on the Indo-Pakistan crisis.” Yet 
he seems unaware of the fundamental nature of the differences, dismis- 
sing them as “trivial issues, any one of which would seem too lightweight 
or technical to raise to the President.” A central issue, and certainly not 
a trivial one, was that of political accommodation in East Pakistan. State 
Department officials were convinced it would be impossible to resolve 
the crisis short of war unless Yahya was encouraged through private 
diplomatic channels to make genuine political concessions looking to- 
ward greater autonomy for East Pakistan. 

Earlier White House reluctance to press Yahya harder became more 
comprehensible with the dramatic July 15 announcement of the secret 
Kissinger trip to China via Islamabad. Hopes rose among some officials 
that U.S. policy toward South Asia would no longer be held hostage to 
the China opening (a direct link to Beijing through Paris was estab- 
lished the day after the announcement), but these hopes were dashed by 
the new strategy that grew out of Kissinger’s visit to the Subcontinent. 
Kissinger returned from Islamabad convinced that Yahya would accept 
advice on.such questions as relief assistance for East Pakistan, but he 
would not be amenable to U.S. suggestions for political accommodation; 
specifically, Yahya would not deal with members of the outlawed Awami 


14 The first NSC meeting was held in San Clemente on July 16, the day after 
the China announcement; the second was in Washington on December 6, after India 
and Pakistan had gone to war. Both were essentially ad hoc discussions that did not 
deserve the label “NSC meetings.” In addition, Nixon met briefly with senior officials 
dealing with South Asia on August 11 and December 9, 1971. 

15 The membership of the SRG and WSAG was essentially the same: State, De- 
fense, JCS, CIA, AID, and’ NSC staff. The SRG was converted into the WSAG when 
there was need for “crisis management.” 
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League—which had won 98% of the seats in the East Pakistan elec- 
tions.26 

Therefore, the new Nixon-Kissinger strategy was to separate the 
humanitarian aspects of the policy from the political, a strategy that had 
a double purpose. By expending large sums of money for the refugees 
in India, the White House hoped to reduce the barrage of criticism it 
was receiving from the media and the Congress, led by Senator Edward 
Kennedy as Chairman of the Judiciary Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Refugees, More to the point, it hoped that this strategy would defuse 
pressures upon the White House to exert influence on Yahya to make 
meaningful political concessions, 

Almost to a person, the officials working on South Asia were con- 
vinced that the White House strategy would not work. They recognized 
the limited influence the U.S. could bring to bear on Yahya; the Pak- 
istani president’s flexibility was circumscribed by important West Pak- 
istani political and military leaders who, understandably, were reluctant 
to countenance the break up of their country. Nonetheless, Under Sec- 
cretary of State John Irwin and other senior U.S. officials believed a 
greater effort should be made to persuade Yahya to face up to the help- 
lessness of his army’s military position in East Pakistan, and to encour- 
age Yahya to deal realistically with some of the more moderate ele- 
ments of the Awami League. Unless there was genuine progress on the 
political front, the refugees would not return to East Pakistan, India 
would not stop supporting the guerrillas, it would be impossible to ad- 
minister humanitarian relief in East Pakistan—and the prospects of 
war would mount.!? This belief that the United States should make a 
greater effort to awaken Yahya to political realities was reinforced by 
the Pakistan president’s sudden decision to hold a secret treason trial for 
Mujibur Rahman. 


The First Tilt 


. Another difference between the White House and the bureaucracy 
was their midsummer assessments of Indian and Soviet intentions. In 
building his case in White House Years, Kissinger indicates that by the 
middle of 1971 Indian leaders had made a decision to launch an attack 
on East Pakistan; he believes they were also considering the destruction 
of West Pakistan as well, and were being encouraged by the Soviet 
Union, which “played a highly inflammatory role .. . acting throughout 
like a pyromaniac.” Although the Indians were engaged in military 
contingency planning, and Mrs. Gandhi was under strong political pres- 
sure to act more decisively, there is no firm evidence that India by mid- 
summer had made a definite decision to go to war or that the Soviets 
wanted war. In fact, contrary assessments were put forward by CIA 


16 pera Notes, SRG meetings, July 23, 1971 and July 31, 1971. . 
17 Ibid. $ l 
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Director Richard Helms and Assistant Secretary of State Joseph Sisco at 
the two Senior Review Group (SRG) meetings in late July.1§ 

Against a background of these CIA/State Department assessments, 
Kissinger’s remarks at the July 31 SRG meeting are particularly re- 
vealing. They belie his later statement that his celebrated instructions 
to tilt were taken “out of context,” and that the White House had been 
pursuing an evenhanded policy. When Deputy AID Administrator 
Maurice Williams made the modest suggestion that the U.S. recommend 
to Yahya that he remove the army from civilian-type administration in 
East Pakistan so that relief assistance could go forward, Kissinger 
snapped back: “Why is it our business how they govern themselves?,” 
adding, in the first use of the word “tilt,” that “the President always says 
to tilt toward Pakistan, but every proposal I get is in the opposite direc- 
tion. Sometimes I think I am in a nut house.”’!® In short, after the China 
announcement had presumably lessened U.S. obligations toward Yahya, 
and before the Indo-Soviet Treaty was signed, and at a time when both 
State and CIA judged war not imminent, Henry Kissinger was exhorting 
the bureaucracy to tilt toward Pakistan and discouraging any serious 
efforts to move Yahya toward political accommodation—the only route 
that gave any hope of avoiding war. 

Kissinger’s treatment of the Soviet-Indian Friendship Treaty of 
August 9, 1971, illustrates his technique of reinterpreting history in 
order to develop a dramatic geopolitical scenario against which to ex- 
plain the White House’s tilt policy. At the time, the treaty did not 
create a significant stir in Washington, either inside or outside the 
White House. Kissinger now describes it as a “bomb shell,” charging 
that “Moscow threw a lighted match into the powder keg.” He dismisses 
as “fatuous” a CIA intelligence report at the time that suggested that 
the Soviets may have regarded the treaty as an instrument through 
which they could exercise restraint over the Indians; he also contends 
that the treaty was not a reaction to American policy.?° 

It is true that a treaty between the Soviet Union and India had 
been under consideration for more than a year, but if there was any 
“bomb shell” that converted discussions into a formal text, it was un- 
doubtedly the surprise announcement of Nixon’s forthcoming visit to 
Beijing. The treaty gave Mrs. Gandhi, who was being attacked at home 
for a weak-kneed policy toward Pakistan, a diplomatic triumph by pro- 
viding India with an offset to what many Indians perceived to be an 
emerging Washington-Islamabad-Beijing axis. Against the background 
of continuing U.S. arms supply to Pakistan, however small, and evi- 
dence that Islamabad was seeking a Chinese commitment to intervene 


18 Ibid. 

19 Informal Notes, SRG Meeting, July 31, 1971. 

20 The CIA report was leaked to the press, causing considerable consternation 
in the CIA, See New York Times, August 18, 1971 and Thomas Powers, The Man 
1875) Kept the Secrets: Richard Helms and the CIA (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1979), p. 206. 
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militarily should India attack, the treaty provided the Gandhi govern- 
ment the reassurance it needed—a warning to Beijing that any Chinese 
military moves against India might lead to a Soviet response. Further- 
more, the limited increase in Soviet arms that followed the signing 
strengthened India’s military position at a time when Kissinger had 
made it clear to the Indian government that, unlike 1962, India would 
not receive support from Washington in case of Chinese intervention. 

The treaty did not mean unequivocal Soviet support for India nor 
a cessation of Moscow’s efforts to encourage a political settlement. The 
Soviets continued to provide economic assistance to Pakistan, referred to 
“East Pakistan” rather than “Bangladesh,” and called for a solution 
agreeable to “the entire people of Pakistan.” To the displeasure of the 
Indian government, these general themes were reiterated by the Soviets 
in an exchange of top-level visits between New Delhi and Moscow dur- 
ing September and October as Moscow continued to counsel against use 
of force. Continued Soviet military supply to India was not inconsistent 
with this objective; in the Soviets’ eyes, it enhanced India’s sense of 
security—psychologically as well as militarily—and strengthened Mos- 
cow’s ability to influence New Delhi? > 


The Drift Toward War 


Although Nixon in August told a rump NSC meeting in San 
Clemente that there could be no war between India and Pakistan, by 
early fall it was clear that the prospects of war were increasing. Kissin- 
ger’s thesis is that while U.S. diplomacy worked actively during this 
period to urge restraint on all parties, and persuaded Yahya to make 
significant political concessions, Mrs. Gandhi, despite professions of 
peace, had already made a decision to go to war to establish Indian 
supremacy on the Subcontinent. 

When she came to Washington on November 4-5 for “the two 
most unfortunate meetings Nixon had with any foreign leader,” Mrs. 
Gandhi was told by the President what the United States had accom: 
plished “through persuasion” with Yahya, including appointment ofa 
civilian governor for East Pakistan, proclamation of an amnesty, the 
promise not to execute Mujib, and Yahya’s willingness to talk to some 
Bengali leaders. Mrs. Gandhi and her senior advisers also were assured 
that Yahya had a clear timetable for a political solution: civilian gov- 
ernment would be established in Pakistan by March, with independence 
shortly thereafter.2? But according to Kissinger, Mrs. Gandhi listened 


#1 On the Indo-Soviet treaty, see William J. Barnds, “Moscow and South Asia,” 
Problems of Communism, Vol. 21, May-June 1972, pp. 24-25; also Robert Jackson, 
South Asia Crisis: India, Pakistan, and Bangladesh (New York: Praeger, 1975), pp. 72- 
73; and pp. 84-87. l 

22In his book, Kissinger gives the impression that the President did most of 
the talking in “one of Nixon's better.presentations.” Mrs. Gandhi reports otherwise: 
“..» it was not so much Mr. Nixon talking as Mr. Kissinger, because Mr. Nixon 
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to this presentation with “aloof indifference.” Yahya’s mounting con- 
cessions “aggravated” her problem because of the “near certainty” they 
would lead to a favorable outcome. “Mrs. Gandhi was going to war,” 
he says, “not because she was convinced of our failure, but because she 
feared our success.” 

This is an extraordinary claim. The President’s February 1972 
Foreign Policy Report to the Congress, written by Kissinger and his 
staff, candidly admitted that the “United States cannot be certain that 
the steps it proposed would have brought about a negotiation, or that 
such a negotiation would have produced a settlement.”?3 Kissinger, the 
Revisionist, now asserts emphatically that the “near certainty” of “our 
success” drove Mrs. Gandhi to war. In fact, it is most improbable that 
any negotiations—which had not even begun at the time—would have 
succeeded, even if the imprisoned’ Mujib had been brought into the 
picture. Earlier contacts between the U.S. Consulate General in Cal- 
cutta and some Bengali representatives had proved abortive; the con- 
trolling elements within the Bangladesh government-in-exile apparently 
backed off from these discussions because they did not have an inde- 
pendent Bangladesh as their objective, and because the Indians discour- 
aged contacts with the Americans. Since Mujib by late 1971 would not 
have settled for less than independence, a demand Yahya could not meet, 
any negotiations were doomed to failure—which helps explain why 
they never occurred. 

Similarly, it is highly unlikely that Yahya’ s timetable for political 
evolution would have succeeded. There was, first of all, no assurance 
that the civilian government he planned for late December would have 
included any Awami Leaguers who reflected the views of Mujibur Rah- 
man. Since the Awami League had been banned, the most likely pros- 
pect would have been some type of puppet representation, unreflective 
of the political aspirations of the Bengalis. Given the unlikely prospect 
of any concession by Yahya on this point, there is no basis for Kissinger’s 
anticipation of early autonomy for East Pakistan. The judgment he 
expressed to the press in December 197] ‘was closer to reality: “The U.S. 
recognized,” Kissinger said in a prepared statement, “that the time re- 
quired to bring about a political evolution ... might be longer than 
the Indian capacity to withstand the pressures generated by the refu- 
gees,"’24 

Nixon believes that Mrs. Gandhi purposely deceived him and that 
while they were talking in the White House she knew that her generals 
and advisers were planning to intervene in East Pakistan and were con- 


would talk a few minutes and would then say, ‘Isn’t that right, Henry?’ and from 
then on... I would talk with Henry rather than Nixon.” Gandhi interview with 
Jonathan Power of the International Herald Tribune, reprinted in the Washington 
Post, December 30, 1979. 

23 U.S. Foreign Policy for the 1970's: The Emerging Structure of Power, A Re- 
port ‘by’Richard Nixon to the Congress, February 9, 1972, p. 145. 

24 Congressional Record, December 9, 1971, p. S21015. 
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sidering contingency plans for the West.2° On her part, Mrs. Gandhi. 
returned to New Delhi unconvinced that there was any prospect for a 
viable political settlement. By that time, a combination of factors com- 
bined to make the military option increasingly attractive to India: un- 
relieved pressure of the refugees, a perceived lack of progress toward 
political accommodation, assurances derived from the Indo-Soviet Trea- 
ty, and the probability that the Chinese would not intervene. 

Most detached accounts of the Indo-Pakistan conflict set December 
3 as the date the war formally began. On that day, Pakistani aircraft 
launched a surprise attack on eight Indian airfields in northern and 
western India, and’ Pakistani army units made limited strikes across the 
West Pakistan-Indian border. India retaliated with an all-out invasion 
of East Pakistan, with air strikes in the west, and with an essentially 
holding action on the ground in the west. 

In Kissinger’s book, the war begins on November 22 when Wash- 
ington received reports that regular Indian army units had crossed into 
East Pakistan in support of the Mukti Bahini guerrilla forces. Despite 
denials, Indian forces did make cross-border forays—ostensibly to quell 
the shelling of Indian territory from East Pakistan, but undoubtedly 
also to tighten the screws on the Pakistan army. Some troops remained 
in East Pakistan until December 3.26 However, the situation in late No- 
vember was ambiguous at best, as Kissinger acknowledges in explaining 
that he successfully dissuaded Nixon from terminating U.S. aid to India 
until the provocation “was unambiguous and the facts uncontestable.” 

Between November 23 and December 3, despite bureaucratic clashes 
between the White House and the State Department, the Nixon ad- 
ministration undertook a number of even-handed moves in a final effort 
to prevent hostilities. Nixon sent messages urging restraint to India, the 
Soviet Union, and Pakistan, and the Chinese were kept informed of 
these actions by Kissinger, who held his first secret meeting in New 
York with Huang Hua, the new PRC Permanent Representative to the 
United Nations. But these actions were of no avail. Although Nixon’s 
message to Yahya tried to dissuade him from attacking India in the 
west to relieve the pressures in the east, the Pakistani President, in a 
desperate, suicidal move, ordered military attacks against western India 
that were doomed to failure. These actions gave India the causus belli 
it needed to move openly against East Pakistan. 


A CIA Report That Counted 


Shortly after war broke out on December 3, rapid Indian military 
successes in East Pakistan rekindled White House suspicions that this 


25 Richard Nixon, RN: The Memoirs of Richard Nixon (New York: Grosset and 
Dunlap, 1978), pp. 525-526. 

26 kahhar Singh, Indian Sword Strikes in East Pakistan (New Delhi: Vikas, 
1979), pp. 66-81. : 
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might be only the first step in India’s grand design to dismember West 
Pakistan and convert it into a “vassal state.” The origins of these sus- 
picions were unclear. They probably stem from Nixon and Kissinger’s 
earlier conversations with Pakistani leaders, who had always questioned 
India’s acceptance of the creation of Pakistan, from Kissinger’s discus- 
sions in China, and from Mrs. Gandhi’s remarks at the White House in 
November about the fragility and artificiality of the Pakistan state. 
Whatever the origin, the “dismemberment” thesis became an idée fixe 
for both Nixon and Kissinger. It helps explain their reflex reaction to a 
CIA Intelligence Report, received in Washington a few days after the 
fighting began, which Nixon considered “one of the few really timely 
pieces of intelligence the CIA had ever given him.”?7 

On the basis of information purportedly obtained from within 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s cabinet, CIA Director Richard Helms 
told a December 8 WSAG meeting that “before heeding a UN call for 
cease-fire, she intends to straighten out the southern border of Azad 
Kashmir. It is reported that prior to terminating present hostilities, Mrs. 
Gandhi intends to attempt to eliminate Pakistan’s armor and air force 
capabilities.”28 Kissinger interpreted the report ominously; to him it 
meant that Mrs. Gandhi planned to reduce West Pakistan to impotence; 
it was to be “dismembered and rendered defenseless.” 

Two points should be made: first, regardless of the intelligence re- 
port’s authenticity, it is quite possible that the substance of the report 
accurately reflected Indian contingency planning for a post-East Pak- 
istan phase of the fighting; second, Nixon and Kissinger were virtually 
alone in the U.S. government in interpreting the report as they did.29 

Entirely separate from West Pakistan, Kashmir had been the object 
of bitter dispute between India and Pakistan since their independence 
and had been fought over in two wars—in 1948 and 1965. India claimed 
all of the area, including the Pakistan-held “Azad Kashmir”; Pakistan 
claimed “Indian-occupied Kashmir.” Pakistani military forces had ad- 
vanced across the Kashmir cease-fire line on December 3 and occupied 
parts of Indian Kashmir in the Chhamb region. Thus an Indian objec- 
tive to “straighten out the southern border of Azad Kashmir” was a 
logical military and political goal, just as the Pakistanis undoubtedly 
hoped to dislodge the Indians from areas they occupied in Azad Kash- 
mir. Similarly, the Indian military objective of trying to destroy Pak- 


27 Powers, The Man Who Kept the Secrets, p. 206. The Powers book revived the 
long standing controversy that has surrounded this CIA report. (The source was also 
the source of the report in August—which Kissinger labeled as “fatuous"—that said 
that the Soviets viewed the Indo-Soviet treaty as an instrument of restraint on 
India.) Indira Gandhi injected the report into the last Indian election campaign, 
alleging that some of her political opponents might have provided information to 
the CIA. New York Times, November 20 and 21, 1979. 

28 Nicholas and Oldenburg, Bangladesh: The Birth of a Nation, p. 128. 

_ 28Ibid, For example, in the December 8 WSAG meeting, Assistant Secretary 
= .expressed doubts that India planned -to convert West Pakistan into a “client 
state. 
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istani aircraft and armor capabilities (Kissinger incorrectly substitutes 
“army” for armor) was not illogical, because planes and tanks had Spee 
headed the Pakistan attack on December 3. 

There is no evidence for Kissinger’s claim that inaia had a definite 
war aim to dismember West Pakistan. The Indian government shifted 
from support for a united Pakistan before the civil war to support for 
an independent Bangladesh because it judged that the uncertainties 
about the political orientation-ọf a new nation on its flank would be 
offset by the restoration of stability in Eastern India through the return 
of the refugees. In the process, India could attain unquestioned suprem- 
acy in the Subcontinent. Having achieved these objectives, there would 
be no clear Indian interest in dismembering West Pakistan, The break- 
up of West Pakistan into four separate states would pose threats. to the 
integrity of the Indian union, already facing fissiparous tendencies.: 

The White House nonetheless persisted in its conviction that India 
sought the destruction of West Pakistan, despite bilateral assurances to 
the contrary from Indian Ambassador L. K. Jha and Foreign Minister 
Swaran Singh, and a public statement by Mrs. Gandhi in New Delhi on 
December 12 denying any territorial ambitions in West Pakistan. Aside 
from. the questions of West Pakistan, Kissinger emphasizes that Indian 
officials would not deny that India had aspirations in Kashmir. But the 
reasons should have been obvious. Because India had always claimed all 
of Kashmir as Indian territory, just as the Pakistanis made the reverse 
claim, no Indian official would be likely to give such assurances—nor 
would any Pakistani. He fails to mention that the State Department did 
not reply to Ambassador Jha’s request for assurances that Pakistan 
would vacate those areas of Indian Kashmir its: forces had occupied. a 


Pakistan As a “Ally” 


The CIA report also caused Kissinger to. try to promote a close 
U.S. alliance relationship with Pakistan suggesting: that, if India at- 
tacked West Pakistan, the United States was committed by prior agree- 
ments to come to its defense. But he misunderstands the evolution—and 
the devolution—of the U.S.-Pakistan alliance pela and its inap: 
plicability to the situation in 1971. - 

a Describing the establishment of the U. S.-Pakistan military supply 
relationship in the 1950s, and Pakistan’s decision to join CENTO and 
SEATO, he makes the surprising judgment that there “was no recogni- 
tion that most Pakistanis considered their real security threat to be 
India,” and that India “viewed our arming of Pakistan as a challenge 
undermining our attempt to nurture its favor.” Anyone who dealt with 
South Asia during the 1950s clearly recognized that there was a dual 
perception, tacitly accepted by both sides: the U.S. supplied Pakistan 


30L. K. Jha, “Kissinger and I,” India Today, November 1-15, 1979, p. 55. See 
also Jha’s interview in The Hindustan Times, November 26, 1979. 
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with military equipment as part. of the Dulles era effort to contain the 
monolithic Sino-Soviet threat; in receiving the arms, Pakistan endorsed 
this anti-Communist theme, but regarded the arms primarily as a se- 
curity shield against India. U.S. policy-makers later faced serious dilem- 
mas when Pakistan moved toward a close relationship with China, when 
the U.S. supported India against China in 1962, and when Washington 
cut off military supply to both India and Pakistan during their 1965 war. 

A limited arms supply relationship with Pakistan was resumed after 
that war, but by 1971 Pakistan—unhappy over the U.S. failure to sup- 
port it in 1965—-was.playing only a passive role in CENTO and SEATO. 
Kissinger is wrong in suggesting that the 1959 U.S.-Pakistan Bilateral 
Agreement committed the United States to assist Pakistan in the case 
of an Indo-Pakistan war (during the 1965 war, the agreement did not 
come into force). The language of the 1959 bilateral agreement was 
carefully drafted so that the U.S. would not automatically undertake 
any such obligation; rather, it called for the U.S. to provide assistance 
“as is envisaged” in the Middle East Resolution—a resolution that was 
directed against attacks by Communist countries.8! Even if one were to 
accept Kissinger’s view, who would have decided which country was the 
aggressor in late 1971? And would such a finding, and the purported U.S. 
commitment, have been supported by the U.S. Congress? 

In keeping with his trans-Himalayan geopolitical vision, Kissinger 
had another reason for promoting the alliance with Pakistan: he wanted 
to demonstrate to Beijing that the United States stood by its “ally” in 
time of need. During his preparatory briefings on China, and his con- 
versations in Beijing in July and October, Kissinger became convinced 
that the Chinese placed a premium on the “reliability” of another coun- 
try’s actions.52 Consequently, White House policy toward Asia was 
strongly influenced by a sensitivity as to how the American actions would 
be viewed through the Chinese prism. However, Nixon and Kissinger 
seemed to have overemphasized the impact of American actions in the 
Subcontinent on the prospective Nixon visit and on the broader Wash- 
ington-Beijing relationship. In his December 1971 backgrounder, Kis- 
singer said that he did not have the impression that China considered 
agreement with the United States on other issues as “a prerequisite for 
a successful visit,” a Judgment based on the observation that prepar- 
ation for the Nixon trip had not been jeopardized by U.S. policies in 
Vietnam, nor UN issues on which the U.S. and China differed.33 The 
Chinese had a strong independent interest in forging the U.S. connec- 
tion as an offset to the Soviet Union, and. it seems unlikely that a more 


31 For the text, see Congressional Quarterly, January 26, 1980, p. 176. 

32 On the importance of assuring China that the United States was “reliable,” 
see the interview with Winston Lord, a member of the NSC staff who accompanied 
ae on his trips to Beijing. Lifschultz, Bangladesh: The Unfinished Revolution, 
p. 156. ; . 

33 Congressional Record, December 9, 1971, pp. $21013-S21014; White: House 
Years, pp. 704, 710, 
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distant U.S.-Pakistan relationship: would have significantly affected the 
evolving U.S.-Chinese ties. 


Geopolitics Risks War 


Persistent suspicions of Indian and Soviet intentions, the belief the 
U.S. was somehow formally committed to Pakistan, and the ultrasensi- 
tivity toward China, set the stage for the most dramatic and disturbing 
episode described in Kissinger’s memoirs: the December 12 White House 
meeting between Nixon, Kissinger, and General Alexander Haig before 
Nixon and Kissinger left for the Azores to meet French President Pom- 
pidou. By that date, India had given several assurances that it had no 
territorial ambitions in West Pakistan but it had not provided assur- 
ances regarding Kashmir. On the basis of earlier hard line remarks by 
Huang Hua, the Chinese Ambassador to the United Nations, Nixon and 
Kissinger expected that China would “increase its assistance” to Pak- 
istan; if the Chinese moved militarily, they thought the Soviet Union 
would use force against China. The President decided that the United 
States would not stand by if the Soviet Union threatened China; and 
Nixon therefore decided “to risk war in the triangular Soviet-China- 
America relationship.” 

The President did not work out the precise nature of the “sig- 
nificant assistance” he planned to extend to China but, to give effect to 
his strategy, he ordered an eight-ship U.S. Navy task force, headed by 
the carrier Enterprise, to proceed through the Straits of Malacca to the 
Bay of Bengal. Kissinger sums up the geopolitical rationale for the 
decision to risk war to save West Pakistan in the following rhetoric- 
laden passage in White House Years: 


The naked recourse to force by a partner of the Soviet Union backed by 
Soviet arms and buttressed by Soviet assurances threatened the very 
structure of international order just when our whole Middle East 
strategy depended on proving the inefficacy of such tactics and when 
America’s weight as a factor in the world was already being undercut by 
our divisions over Indochina. The assault on Pakistan was in our view 
a most dangerous precedent for Soviet behavior, which had ‘to be re- 
sisted if we were not to tempt escalating upheavals. Had we acquiesced 
in such a power play, we would have sent a wrong signal to Moscow and 
unnerved all our allies, China, and the forces for restraint in other vola- 
tile areas of the world. This was, indeed, why the Soviets had made the 
Indian assault on Pakistan possible in the first place. 


As it turned out, there was no need to implement any high risk 
decisions. When the Chinese UN Ambassador next contacted the White 
House, he made no reference to any military move; instead, he agreed 
to the proposed solution through the United Nations already accepted 
by the Soviet Union and Pakistan—a resolution calling for a cease-fire 
and withdrawal, but with a fallback willingness to accept a cease-fire in 
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place. Nonetheless, as a precaution in case the U.S; initiative in the UN. 
failed, the Enterprise task force, which had been held up temporarily, 
was ordered to continue toward the Bay of Bengal to create “precisely 
the margin of uncertainty needed to force a decision by New Delhi and 
Moscow.” When Mrs. Gandhi offered unconditional cease-fire in the 
west on December 16, Kissinger was convinced that it was a “reluctant 
decision” resulting from Soviet pressure that resulted from American in- 
sistence, including the fleet movement and the willingness to risk the 
Moscow summit. 


Geopolitics Misapplied 


In claiming that the White House actions saved West Pakistan, and 
were undertaken “to preserve the world. balance of power for the ulti- 
mate safety of all free people,” Henry Kissinger laments that this: “es- 
sentially geopolitical point of view found no understanding among 
those who conducted the public discourse on foreign policy in our 
country.” But perhaps this lack of understanding was for the greater 
good “of all free people.” The Nixon-Kissinger geopolitical approach 
to South Asia was flawed both in conception and implementation. By 
attempting to resolve an essentially regional dispute through global geo- 
politics, the President and his National Security Adviser deemphasized 
or misinterpreted the political dynamics in the Subcontinent and ex- 
aggerated the role and influence of the major external powers. They un- 
necessarily elevated the local crisis into one of U.S.-Soviet confrontation 
in keeping with their thesis that the U.S.-Soviet contest must be fought 
out at all levels and in all regions, and that the Soviets should be held 
responsible for the actions of their “allies.” In this case, the Soviet Union 
should be held responsible for its “client” India, which was fighting a 
“proxy war” for the USSR. 

Among the defects in this type of geopolitical theorem was the 
failure to perceive the unique features in the South Asia situation—in- 
cluding the failure fully to comprehend the political-economic impact 
of the millions of refugees in India, the essential requirements for a 
political settlement in East Pakistan, the nuances of the Kashmir issue, 
and the nature of U.S. commitments to Pakistan. Kissinger’s “client 
state” philosophy caused him to misjudge the more balanced character 
of the Soviet-Indian relationship and to ignore or dismiss Soviet assur- 
ances to Washington that Moscow was counseling restraint on India. 
There is no support for the claim that India had decided upon an all- 
out assault on West Pakistan; there is certainly no support for the con- 
tention that the two countries were working in tandem toward that goal. 
The apocalyptic warning that such an attack would “threaten the struc- 
ture. of international order” and upset “the forces for restraint in other 
volatile areas of the world” represents the domino theory raised to 
global heights—and to the heights of incredulity. 

Despite Kissinger’s conclusion that skilled White House geopo- 
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litical diplomacy forced Mrs. Gandhi reluctantly to agree to a cease-fire, 
he produces no evidence to support this claim. All indications suggest 
that she reached her decision on the basis of several complex consider- 
ations, internal and external, but not as a result of pressure exerted by 
the Soviet Union at the U.S. behest. At the time of the cease-fire, Indian 
forces had achieved total military success in East Pakistan, they occu- 
pied about 2,500 square miles in the Sind and Punjab provinces of West 
Pakistan, and they held small parts of Azad Kashmir. But these military 
successes were at substantial external political cost. Two Soviet vetoes 
were required to block UN Security Council resolutions calling for In- 
dian withdrawal from East Pakistan, and India was isolated: when a 
similar resolution passed the General Assembly by a 104 to 11 vote, with 
10 abstentions. Sensitive to the potential for outside intervention in dis- 
sident regions, no Third World country except Bhutan supported the 
Indian government nor did any other country outside the Soviet bloc. 
Having achieved India’s war aims in the east, the Gandhi government's. 
decision to declare a unilateral] cease-fire was probably influenced large- 
ly by the strong international climate favoring the cessation of hostil- 
ities.84 
Once the military issue in East Pakistan was resolved, the Soviet 
Union was also counseling India in the direction of a cease-fire in the 
west; at that point, Soviet and American aims were generally similar.*5 
But the Soviets were not significantly influenced by American pressure 
nor by a potential Chinese military move. They were motivated by in- 
dependent Soviet interests, in South Asia and elsewhere. Moscow, which 
had sought to mediate the affairs ‘of the Subcontinent at Tashkent after 
the 1965 India-Pakistan war, was anxious to prevent further military 
conflict and to retain its political relationship with Pakistan; it was also 
sensitive to its negative image in the Middle East as a result of its sup- 
port of India during the East Pakistan phase of the fighting. 
` There is no indication that the Enterprise deployment had any im- 
mediate political or military impact on events in South Asia, although, 
as noted below, it may have had adverse longer-term repercussions in 
terms of U.S. interests. The eight ships comprising Task Force 74 did 
not arrive in the Bay of Bengal until December 15, the day before the 
fall of Dacca to Indian and Mukti Bahini guerrilla forces; they arrived 
with the transparently false cover story of helping to evacuate the less 
than 50 Americans still in Dacca. Since the task force was some 1,300 
miles from West Pakistan, and the U.S. had not clearly signaled New 
Delhi that its deployment had any relationship to events in the west, 
the Indians apparently concluded that the United States was trying to 
inject itself into the military picture in East Pakistan at a time when 


$4 Pran Chopra, India’s Second Liberation (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1974), pp- 
212-213. i ; ‘ i 

35 Ibid. See also Nixon interview with Time magazine editors. Time, January 3, 
1972, p. 14. 
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Indian arms had clearly prevailed. Although the Soviet Union was. 
aware of the task force’s movements, through press reports and ‘warn- 
ings” conveyed through Kissinger’s deputy Haig, there is no indication 
that the task force had any impact on Moscow’s. decision-making. As 
part of a 1978 Brookings Institution study of U.S. armed forces as a 
political instrument, a careful examination of the Enterprise deploy- 
ment concludes that “it is important to emphasize that Soviet and In- 
dian support for a cease-fire was not the result of U.S. military pressure 
generated by Task Force 74.86 Kissinger offers no evidence to refute: 
the Brookings’ conclusion. 

In addition to misreading Indian and Soviet intentions, Kissinger 
also misjudged the Chinese, believing, as late as December 12, that Bei-. 
jing might take military action in support of Pakistan. Despite the 
seemingly hard-line remarks of the Chinese Permanent Representative, 
there was little to support this belief. Still embroiled: in the Cultural 
Revolution, Beijing in mid-December showed no serious intention to: 
become militarily involved; it limited itself to exercising its weather net 
communications system in Tibet and protesting an Indian border. vio- 
lation in the Sikkim area.3? Even if the Chinese internal political ten- 
sions had not acted as a restraint, any government in Beijing would have 
thought carefully before attacking across the Himalayas in winter. °: 


The Closed White House System 


While many of these miscalculations stemmed from a misapplica- 
tion of a global philosophy to regional disputes, the process of foreign, 
policy making under the closed Nixon-Kissinger system compounded the 
problem. In the context of the early 1970s, this essentially two-man sys- 
tem may have worked reasonably well on bilateral issues between the’ 
major powers, such as those between the United States and the .So- 
viet Union and China. But the White House-centered system was ill- 
equipped to handle a multifaceted regional crisis, especially one that 
had not been on the regular White House agenda, extended over many- 
months, and required a number of operational decisions on such issues 
as arms supply, aid levels, and executive-congressional relationships.88 

Over a period of nine months, there were some twenty Senior.Re- 
view Group (SRG) and Washington Special Action Group (WSAG) 
meetings, most of them in the November—December period when war 
seemed imminent or was underway. During the early period, as much 
as two months elapsed between meetings, and even those sessions that 
occurred were often devoted to tactics, such as decisions to instruct 


36 Barry M. Blechman and Stephen S. Kaplan, Force Without War (Washington: 
The Brookings Institution, 1978), p. 200. 

87 Ibid., pp. 203-206. See also G. W. Choudhury, India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, 
and the Major Powers (New York: The Free Press, 1974), pp. 213-214. 

38 See I. M. Destler, “The Nixon System, A Further Look, ” Foreign Service 
Journal, February 1974, pp. 9-14, 28-29. 
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American ambassadors to urge restraint on host governments, or efforts 
to determine how much U.S. economic assistance was in the pipeline. 
Much of the earlier difficulty stemmed from the intersection of the 
China opening with the Pakistan civil war and President Yahya’s role 
as an intermediary between Washington and Beijing. However, even 
after the China initiative became public in midsummer, Kissinger failed 
to explain to senior officials the White House geopolitical approach to 
the Bangladesh crisis or the rationale for some of the White House de- 
cisions.3® 

This lack of effective dialogue, and the cumulative effect of the 
White House suspicions of the bureaucracy, led to the December 12 
meeting at which the beleaguered President and his two associates, 
Kissinger and Haig, reportedly risked war, isolated from the rest of the 
Executive Branch and the Congress. The self-induced isolation and fail- 
ure to consult the Secretaries of State and Defense, and the Director of 
the CIA, and their staffs, contributed to misjudgments of military in- 
tentions. It also caused Nixon and Kissinger to overestimate the effec- 
tiveness of U.S. actions—such as the cutoff of aid to India and the de- 
ployment of the Enterprise—and to rely excessively or unnecessarily on 
secret personal negotiations and the use of the Hot Line. ‘The secretive, 
inward-looking Nixon-Kissinger system alienated the White House from 
the Congress on the Bangladesh issue and enhanced prospects of Exec- 
utive Branch leaks, which proved so damaging to the White House 
image. 


Legacies of the Bangladesh Crisis 


Richard Nixon, who apparently expected to receive credit for Mrs. 
Gandhi's cease-fire, was unprepared for the mounting postwar criticism 
of his policies, fueled by Jack Anderson’s exposure of Kissinger’s handl- 
ing of the secret White House meetings. Most commentators charged 
that the U.S. had badly blundered. It had placed itself on the wrong 
moral side of a civil war and on the losing side of the international war; 
the Soviet Union had achieved a major diplomatic triumph by support- 
ing India, now the unquestioned dominant power in South Asia, and 
by aligning itself with the Bangladesh independence cause. 

The President attempted to shift blame to the coauthor of the tilt 
policy, who for several weeks was denied access to the Oval Office and 
allowed to “twist slowly, slowly in the wind.” However, in Kissinger’s 
perception, the South Asia crisis soon disappeared; he patched up his 
relations with the President, and a “string of spectacular foreign policy 
successes” —notably the Beijing and Moscow summits—soon wiped out 


39 For a review of some of the key policy decisions, and observations on the 
failure of the White House to communicate with the bureaucracy, see Philip Olden- 
burg, “The Breakup of Pakistan,” Appendix, Volume 7 of the Commission on the 
Organization of the Government for the Conduct of Foreign: Policy (The Murphy 
Commission) (Washington: Supt. of Documents, 1975). 
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the Bangladesh episode and gained popular support. But Kissinger mis- 
judges the longer-term repercussions of the Bangladesh crisis in brush- 
ing it aside as an “episode” analogous to a storm at sea—rough at the 
time, but without lasting damage to the vessel. In fact, there were three 
adverse legacies of the tilt policy, two affecting the domestic polita 
climate, the third affecting U.S. global security interests. 

The first legacy was the further erosion of the credibility of the 
Nixon administration in the eyes of the Congress, the media, and the 
foreign affairs community. With its image already tarnished by the 
secret military actions in Indochina, the administration’s professed neu- 
trality in the Indo-Pakistan crisis was held up to public ridicule by the 
Anderson Papers’ revelations of a pro-Pakistan bias. Coming on top of 
the earlier impressions that the administration had dissembled in claim- 
ing that the U.S. arms supply to Pakistan had been terminated, the 
public exposure of Kissinger’s efforts to tilt American policy in a less- 
than-evenhanded direction opened the administration to the charges 
that its public statements and private actions were in conflict. Other 
leaks, including Ambassador Kenneth Keating’s telegram from New 
Delhi questioning a number of Kissinger’s assertions to the press, rein- 
forced the impression of White House dissimulation. This loss of credi- 
bility undoubtedly contributed to later Congressional actions to curb 
the powers of the White House and to enhance the role of the Congress 
in formulating foreign policy. 

Failure of the Nixon administration to condemn the Pakistani mili- 
tary excesses in the east, while simultaneously supporting what was con- 
sidered to be an authoritarian dictator, contributed to a second legacy: 
the mounting criticism of Nixon and Kissinger for their failure to take 
account of the human equation in international affairs. Despite Kissin- 
ger’s contention that the civil war in East Pakistan was essentially an 
internal affair, many Americans regarded the Pakistan army’s actions as 
a brutal effort to suppress the political aspirations the Bengalis had ex- 
pressed in free elections. The Nixon administration’s expenditure of 
millions of dollars for refugee relief carried little weight, either with the 
Congress or with the media; both viewed it as “conscience money” to 
atone for the White House’s failure to speak out against the human 
suffering in East Pakistan. Evidence that the Nixon administration put 
a higher premium on “geopolitics” than “humanitarianism” during the 
Bangladesh crisis was one of the strands leading to the emergence of 
human rights as an issue in the 1976 presidential campaign. 

Perhaps the most serious longer-term legacy of the U.S. tilt policy 
was its effect on the foreign and defense policies of the Indian govern- 
ment, including the question of the nuclear weapons option. Since the 
mid-1960s there had been a sharp debate in India as to whether the 
country should take the nuclear weapons route, particularly in view of 
China’s nuclear capability. No firm decisions had been made by 1971, 
but the events of that year proved a turning point in terms of Indian 


policy. 
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In the Indian perception, the U.S.-Pakistan-Chinese alignment that 
emerged during the Bangladesh crisis was designed to interject super- 
power influences into South Asia for the purpose of thwarting Indian 
aspirations in the Subcontinent. The decision to send a task force into 
the Bay of Bengal—headed by the nuclear-powered aircraft carrier En- 
terprise, which. many Indians believed had nuclear weapons aboard— 
represented the first threat by the United States to use military force 
against India. As the discussions of the defense budget in the Indian 
parliament in 1972 attest, this action greatly intensified the Indian de- 
bate on the nuclear issue and increased pressures for the development 
of a military nuclear capability. Proponents of nuclear weapons for 
India repeatedly pointed to the American carrier as the reason such a 
capability was needed. They advanced the argument, suggested by In- 
dian defense analyst K. Subrahmanyam, that “had India possessed 
nuclear weapons the Enterprise would not have steamed into the Bay 
of Bengal during the Indian-Pakistan war in what appeared from New 
Delhi to constitute atomic gunboat diplomacy.’4° India might have 
gone nuclear in any event but the Nixon administration’s tilt toward 
Pakistan, including the decision to deploy the Enterprise, strengthened 
the hands of the nuclear advocates. It may have tipped the scales toward 
India’s decision to explode a nuclear device in May-1974. 


Needed: A More Upright Policy 


American interests would have been better advanced in 1971 if 
Nixon and. Kissinger had curbed their penchant to cast the Indo- 
Pakistan conflict in superpower geopolitical terms and, instead, had 
adopted the more realistic goal of trying to resolve the dispute in the 
South Asian regional context. The U.S. should have issued an early 
public statement deploring the military repression in East Pakistan and 
followed with cessation of all U.S. military supply, quickly closing any 
loopholes that later developed. If these actions had been explained to 
President Yahya in advance through diplomatic channels—as reflecting 
the strong humanitarian and human rights concerns of the American 
public and Congress—they would not have jeopardized the China ini- 
tiative, which was intrinsically very much in Pakistan’s and China’s in- 
terest. U.S. influence was limited in both India and Pakistan but such 
an initial public position would have increased the bona fides of the 
Nixon administration in urging restraint upon India; because there 
were few external options open to Yahya, such a stance should not have 
reduced U.S. leverage over the Pakistani president in encouraging him 
to reach a political settlement in East Pakistan. 

When the war broke out, a policy of working primarily through the 


40K. Subrahmanyam, “India: Keeping the Option Open” in Robert M. Law- 
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United Nations would have been the preferred course. By placing 
greater emphasis on the UN, and less public blame laying—including 
charges of aggression—the Nixon administration could have reduced 
the allegations of bias that so badly eroded its credibility. And by rely- 
ing on the U.S. intelligence community, rather than their own intuitive 
judgments, Nixon and Kissinger probably could have avoided mis- 
assessments cf Indian, Soviet, and Chinese military intentions. They 
could also have avoided the potentially high-risk geopolitical posturing, 
including the imprudent decision to intervene in South Asia with the 
Enterprise. In short, a more upright and less tilted policy would have 
better served the interests of the United States. 
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CHINA’S RESPONSE TO PERCEIVED 
SOVIET GAINS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 





Lillian Craig Harris* 


CHINA’S FOREIGN POLICY has always been amenable to 
both the changing fortunes of politics in China and the success or failure 
of governments and revolutionary groups outside. The 1970s, however, 
have brought such change that ideology itself is now of marginal im- 
portance in China’s foreign relations. During the past two years the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC) has sought to strengthen relations 
with rightist and socialist governments alike in Africa, the Middle East, 
and Latin America. Concurrently it has, with few exceptions, loosened 
ties with revolutionary and dissident groups. Perhaps the ultimate ex- 
ample of pragmatism was Beijing’s normalization of relations with the 
United States in January 1979. 

Even some aspects of recent Chinese history seem no longer to re- 
tain their power over Chinese foreign policy. In mid-1978 Beijing nor- 
malized relations with Tokyo and in recent months has taken the 
remarkable step of publicly supporting the rebuilding of Japan’s mili- 
tary capability.1 The PRC has come a long way from support for people’s 
revolutionary wars to a time when unity against Soviet “hegemonism” 
rather than socialism is the Chinese watch word. Today the building of 
“the broadest possible united front” has replaced even the effort to 
“walk on two legs” of revolution and diplomatic ties that characterized 
Chinese policy in the early 1970s. 

In the past three years the Chinese appear, in fact, to have reas- 
sessed strategic situations. Emphasis on an approaching frontal confron- 


* The opinions expressed in this article are those of the author and do not 
necessarily reflect official U.S. Government positions. 

1“Teng's Visit to Japan Described to NPC Standing Committee,” Foreign Broad- 
cast Information Service Daily Reports: Peaple’s Republic of China (FBIS), Novem- 
ber 6, 1978, p. A-6. l 
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tation between the Soviet Union and the. West has given way to per- 
ception of a Soviet policy of strategic encirclement aimed at strangling 
the West through dominance over the world’s energy sources and supply 
routes. Beijing sees Moscow’s goal as an outflanking operation, a gigantic 
pincer movement by which the Soviet Union is pushing into Southwest 
Asia and seeking to expand its control from the Persian Gulf to the 
Pacific. China’s ranking Vice Foreign Minister, Han Nianlong, repeated 
this perception to the United Nations General Assembly in Be a 
1979: 


With a view to encircling Europe, controlling strategic routes, seizing 
resources and speeding up its expansion and strategic deployment for 
global hegemony, (the Soviet Union) has increasingly directed the 
spearheads of its aggression to Africa, the Middle East, the Gulf area 
and Southeast Asia? 


China thus identifies four major areas as current strategic targets of 
the Soviet Union and claims that instability and disunity in these areas 
have facilitated Moscow's ability to consolidate its gains. The recent 
events that have riveted world attention on Afghanistan were long pre- 
dicted by Beijing, which is now ordained in its prophethood and pre- 
pared to further instruct all who will listen. The purpose of this article 
is to examine Chinese perceptions of Soviet gains in the Middle East, 
which in the Chinese definition includes Southeast Asia. Reference to 
the Middle East will, therefore, in this discussion include Turkey, 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, and Iran as well as the area ordinarily referred to 
as the Arab East and Israel. 

But first a word of caution. Any discussion of Chinese policy in the 
Middle East risks giving China more position than it actually has. Chi- 
nese perceptions of Soviet gains should be balanced by a reminder that 
“neither Moscow nor Beijing has managed. to demonstrate to the peoples 
of the Middle East that it is critically relevant to the region’s needs.’ 
Outside Pakistan, China has never played more than a marginal role 
in the area, though that role has sometimes been vital for groups such 
as the Palestine Liberation Organization and the Dhofar Liberation 
Front. China’s main attraction to Middle Eastern states is, for obvious 
reasons, neither military nor economic. Nor has it ever been ideological. 
China’s main function remains that of a potential alternate backer that 
the regional states can use to demonstrate their independence from 
Soviet control. Several Arab states, as well as the Palestinian organiza- 
tions, have become rather adept at this game. 


Characteristics of PRC Policy in the Middle East . 
Several characteristics of China’s Middle East policy may be readily 


ioe Nianlong’s Speech at the 34th UNGA Session,” FBIS, October 5, 1979, 
P- ~~ 

8 Edward E. Azar, “Soviet and Chinese Roles in the Middle East,” Problems of 
Communism, May-June 1979, p. 27. 
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identified (characteristics that apply to other regions also as Beijing 
presses its candidacy as interpreter of Moscow’s intentions and seer of 
nascent world crises). Beijing’s policy and fortunes in the Middle East 
are, first of all, reactive to Soviet policy and fortunes. When a state’s ties 
with the Soviet Union are close, its ties with China loosen. When Mos- 
cow’s fortunes fall upon hard times, Beijing is quick to step in with 
offers of political and moral support as well as of limited quantities of 
aid. This pattern has been true since the 1960s when rancorous Sino- 
Soviet contention for the Third World’s allegiance focused particularly 
on the Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Organization headquartered in 
Cairo. 

This characteristic has been seen during the 1970s, particularly in 
China’s relations with Egypt, Sudan, Syria, and Iraq. Egypt's 1976 abro- 
gation of its friendship treaty with Moscow brought instant offers of 
what military equipment China could supply. Currently, Sino-Iraqi re- 
lations are on one of their periodic upswings following a cooling in 
relations between Moscow and Baghdad. A strengthening of Moscow’s 
ties with Afghanistan during 1978 and 1979 provides a reverse illustra- 
tion, as does the way in which China’s fortunes in South Yemen have 
deteriorated during the past three years. 

The fact that Beijing’s relationships exist at the seeming whim of 
another power is, of course, a result of China’s inability and even un- 
willingness (with the notable exception of Pakistan) to involve itself 
more deeply in the Middle East. The past two years have, nonetheless, 
seen a determined effort by China to strengthen its diplomatic position 
in the Middle East in reaction to perceived Soviet gains there. In 1978 
China established diplomatic relations with Oman and Libya, leaving 
only Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, Qatar, and the United Arab Emirates as 
Arab states with which it has no diplomatic ties. Both before and after 
the Iranian revolution China has sought to maintain and strengthen 
ties with Iran, potentially a formidable bulwark to Moscow’s southward 
advance. 

Secondly, China’s policy in the Middle East is characterized by 
emphasis on the need for unity and stability. China has long lectured the 
Palestinians on their failure to unify as the root cause of their fluctu- 
ating fortunes. Disunity, in China’s view, allows an opening to Moscow 
and contributes to area instability. A tactic typical of Chinese interac- 
tion with the Middle East has been guidance through praise. When dis- 
unity is most obvious, Beijing has often praised the erring group for its 
unity. Reporting on the November 1978 Baghdad summit, for example, 
Xinhua praised the Arab states for having foiled a Soviet plot to divide 
them, downplaying the summit’s acrimonious discussions over how to 
punish Egypt for its peace offer to Israel. 

China’s Middle East policy, thirdly, can be said to be characterized 
by a search for policy allies. In the Arab world, Egypt is the state China 
has most strenuously courted and, although fortunes have fluctuated, 
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Cairo’s relationship with Beijing is closer today than ever before. China 
has made clear to Egypt that its own modernization priorities -preclude 
any large aid contributions, but several small Chinése projects continue 
in Egypt and, in contradiction to years of scorn for those who are “arms 
merchants,” Beijing is now selling weapons to Cairo. Pakistan, how- 
ever, retains its position as the world’s major recipient of Chinese arms, 
a position reinforced by the Soviet move into Afghanistan. 

Other chosen Chinese partners have been Iran and Saudi Arabia. 
However, Pakistan and Fgypt are politically isolated, the Saudi. connec- 
tion has failed to materialize, and support for the Shah, highlighted in 
Chairman Hua Guofeng’s August 1978 visit to Tehran, was a venture 
that backfired, reducing even the small leverage that Beijing had in 
Iran. Perhaps in part to.counter these setbacks, China has adopted a 
new focus: alignment .to an astonishing extent with U.S. policy goals 
and encouragement of the U.S. to adopt a more forceful anti-Soviet 
posture in the area. 

Beijing expresses deep concern when it perceives U.S. weakness in 
the face of Soviet ambitions in the Middle East. In its newly aggressive 
determination that hegemony must be faced where each country has 
responsibility and at whatever cost, China‘has implied parallels between 
Indochina and Southwest Asia. Beijing indicates it believes the U:S. 
could have done something more to prevent the present chaos in Iran: 
“If Washington wants to protect its vested interests in Iran; it has to 
resist Moscow’s expansion.”5 In mid-1979 Xinhua said that Saudi Arabia 
and the other Gulf states are “seriously troubled” because they are un- 
certain. how far they can rely upon the United States.6 The PRC has 
hinted that Western, in particular American, policy indecision and 
weakness have encouraged the Soviets to further expansionism.? i 

In supporting a strong U.S. policy in the Middle East, China finds 
itself caught in a strategic and diplomatic dilemma. On the one hand, a 
strong U.S. presence and the success of such U.S.-sponsored ventures as 
the Egypt-Israel peace talks would stabilize the area and thwart the 
Soviets. On the other hand, open Chinese support for U.S. policy would 
alienate many Arab states and, in China’s view, exacerbate Arab dis- 
unity. China thus fluctuates between treating the U.S. as a policy ally 
and as an imperialist superpower. 

Fourthly, China’s policy is on a path of continuing moderation. 
Beijing’s long preference for the more moderate Al-Fatah when Marxist 
Palestinian groups were available, has expanded into full blown prag- 
matism. Beijing continues lip service to certain revolutionary ideals, but 


4 Radio Kuwait (Kuwait KUNA), on FBIS wire (No. 37), October 10, 1979. Also 
a Maa Interviews PRC Envoy on USSR, SRV, Mideast,” FBIS, October 16, 
1 , p. A-3. 
5“Birth of Republic of Iran,” Beijing Review, No. 15, April 13, 1979, p. 20. 
è “Commentary on Soviet, U.S., Persian Gulf Aims,” FBIS, July 16, 1979, p. A-5. 
e Poin Ribao Readers Comment on Afghan Events,” FBIS, January 17, 1980, 
p. F-3. 
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believes that an overall peace settlement is vastly preferable. In the past 
five years, moreover, China’s policy has become considerably less antag- 
onistic toward Israel. Beijing, which for several years agreed with Pales- 
tinian calls for the destruction of Israel, now claims that it has never 
denied Israel’s right to exist.8 

Finally, because China perceives an increased Soviet effort to con- 
solidate its influence in the Middle East, we would expect special urgen- 
cy in Beijing’s warnings about the situation there. This has been par- 
ticularly true of China’s response to the Soviet move into Afghanistan. 
Calling for concrete measures and “practical actions” to stem the Soviet 
southward thrust, China has concentrated on need for a unified world 
effort.® In a break from its usual policy of avoiding specific recommenda- 
tions, China has openly called for U.S. military reinforcement of Pak- 
istan and has expressed opposition to harsh measures such as economic 
sanctions against Iran. 

In late 1979, Chinese statements moved beyond urgency to pes- 
simism with regard to the Arab-Israeli dilemma. As the Egypt-Israel 
peace talks lurched from one stalemate to another, China began to 
predict that the U.S. would be unlikely to accomplish much in the near 
future toward implementing its objectives in the area.1° China was par- 
ticularly disheartened by the circumstances surrounding the resignation 
in August of the U.S. Ambassador to the UN, Andrew Young, and by 
Washington's failure to introduce a Palestinian resolution to the Se- 
curity Council. The longer peace is delayed, Beijing believes, the greater 
the Soviet advantage. 

Beijing’s expressions of urgency have not, however, been entirely 
pessimistic. Generally, China appears to believe that despite the in- 
evitability of world war, unified international effort can postpone that 
tragedy.1!.It is China’s almost desperate desire to achieve a sufficient 
period of relative peace in which to modernize. Though present Chinese 
leadership is not sanguine about the speed with which it will be able 
to modernize, the placement of military modernization at a lower pri- 
ority than broader economic improvément indicates a hope to postpone 
world war for an indefinite period—though some dark statements about 
the hazards of the mid-1980s reflect considerable pessimism.” 

In China’s view, the worst case would be the overthrow of the 
moderate Pakistani, Egyptian, and Saudi Arabian governments, and 
their replacement by pro-Soviet regimes as in Afghanistan or by situ- 


8 “Trudeau on Deng’s Remarks on Israel, SRV, Kampuchea,” AFP from Hong- 
kong, September 25, 1979. 

9"“PRC UN Representative Denounces Soviet Aggression,” FBIS, January 11, 
1980, p. A-2. : 

10 “Renmin Ribao Discusses US Middle East Policy,” FBIS, October 30, 1979, 
p. I-l. 

11 “Renmin Ribao Commentator’s Fourth Article on Soviet Threat,” FBIS, Jan- 
uary 25, 1980, pp. C 1-2. $ 

12 “Renmin Ribao Looks at Soviet Military Strategy,” FBIS, January 15, 1980, 
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ations parallel to the disunity in Iran. Less immediately dangerous, but 
still highly precarious, would be a return to the state of “no war, no 
peace” against which Beijing railed during the late 1960s and early 
1970s. Beijing warns against acceptance of a Soviet fait accompli in 
Afghanistan, a resignation to events, and acceptance of Soviet assurances 
that will allow Moscow a breathing space in which to prepare for the 
next aggressive move. “Having swallowed up one state,” PRC represen- 
tative Chen Chu told the United Nations General Assembly on January 
10, “it [the Soviet Union] looks around to see if there is any strong 
reaction, then proceeds to swallow up the next, and ad infinitum.”13 


Three Arenas for Reaction to Perceived Soviet Gain 


Southwest Asia: The land mass extending from Turkey eastward 
through Pakistan is, in China’s view, “a shield against the southward 
expansion of Soviet hegemonism.”!4 Recent events, including the Iran- 
ian revolution, civil war, and Soviet intervention in Afghanistan and 
the dissolution of CENTO have increased China’s concern that the 
Soviet Union is breaking through this barrier. The Soviet Union’s in- 
vasion of Afghanistan in December 1979 was seen in Beijing as both a 
confirmation of China’s worst fears and a threat to China’s security.15 
Although China has only a 60-mile frontier with Afghanistan, Beijing 
saw that country’s occupation as one more link in a Soviet drive to en- 
circle China. The parallels to Vietnam and: Moscow’s use of both situ- 
ations as “important components of the Soviet global strategy for world 
domination” were inevitably drawn.16 

Even after the pro-Soviet coup in April 1978, Beijing had attempted 
to maintain friendly relations with Kabul. However, following the sign- 
ing of a friendship treaty between Kabul and Moscow in December 1978, 
China became openly critical of the Afghan regime. China expressed 
alarm over the more than 60 agreements Kabul has signed with Moscow, 
and even before the Soviet invasion Beijing’s media portrayed Afghan- 
istan as effectively under Moscow’s control, administratively as well as 
politically.17 

Despite accusations from Moscow and Kabul, there are, however, 
no indications of direct Chinese aid to Afghan dissident groups. China 
recognizes Pakistan’s precarious position and does not want to raise the 
risk of direct Soviet action against that country where some 500,000 
Afghan refugees are now located. Therefore, though it is possible Bei- 
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jing could in this instance set aside.its present policy of disengagement 
from “revolutionary” and resistance groups, this would almost certainly 
not occur without active Pakistani participation—of which there is 
presently no indication. Beijing has, in fact, “flatly denied allegations 
in Kabul of Chinese military involvement in Afghanistan, or of aid to 
the rebels.”18 To allow itself maximum flexibility against future de- 
velopments, Beijing even refrained from Soviet direct criticism of the 
new Afghan regime, confining itself to criticism of Soviet actions. 

China has described Iran as a “stepping stone” for Soviet efforts. to 
dominate the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean. In early 1979 Beijing 
radio said “Soviet social imperialism does not want a stabilized Iran, 
an independent, sovereign Iran. It is trying by all means to interfere in 
Iran’s internal affairs and perpetuate difficulties in that country so as 
to:fish in troubled waters.”!9 Beijing saw the Shah as a powerful anti- 
Soviet force. Although Xinhua has emphasized that the Shah’s rule was 
responsible for a certain amount of corruption and suppression, it main- 
tains that his overthrow was engineered by special interest groups, in- 
cluding a pro-Soviet faction. China identifies the Tudeh (communist) 
Party as a tool of the Soviet Union, pointing out that Moscow has 
pressed for a coalition government that would include the Tudeh: Re- 
pressive measures taken by the Khomeini regime against the Tudeh 
have been encouraging to Beijing, as was the U.S. military display in 
the Gulf following the Shah’s downfall. However, despite Chinese efforts 
to renew ties with Tehran, reportedly through the good offices of Pakis- 
tan, Sino-Iranian. relations have not perceptively improved. 

Beijing’s fear is that the inevitable post-Khomeini period will bring 
even greater chaos to Iran and opportunity to the Soviet Union. U.S. 
retaliatory measures against Iran over the hostage issue could, in China’s 
view, provide the USSR the opportunity it seeks to establish a military 
presence in Iran. Thus, China counsels both Tehran and Washington to 
exercise restraint and rejected a U.S. request to support the January 
1980 Security Council resolution to impose economic sanctions against 
Iran. » - 

Elsewhere in Southwest Asia, China’s long close friendship with 
Pakistan also cooled—although temporarily—in late 1978 and early 
1979. There were a variety of reasons for the slight rift, but among them 
was Islamabad’s desire to improve relations with Moscow. The Pakis- 
tanis, however, also disregarded Beijing's advice that it.remain in 
CENTO, rejected China's request for clemency for Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, 
and expressed great unhappiness over China’s move, beginning in mid- 
1978, to repair its relations with India. Nonetheless, joint recognition 
of a threat to Pakistan from the Afghan situation had by late 1979 again 
strengthened .Sino-Pakistani ties. 

__ In response to the enhanced Soviet position in Afghanistan, China 
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has increased its material support to Pakistan. It is clear to Beijing, how- ; 
ever, that it cannot prevent a Soviet takeover of Pakistan on its own 
‘capabilities. China, therefore, actively lobbies for support for Islam- 
abad from the U.S., Western Europe, and Japan. The Chinese message 
is that while China supports Pakistan, Washington must protect Pakis- 
tan. Beijing probably also hopes that by publicly relegating to Wash- 
ington the major position in strengthening Islamabad, China will be 
able to mollify Indian fears at least partially. The reelection of Indira 
Gandhi and renewed Chinese support for Pakistan brought increased: 
criticism of Beijing from New Delhi, but China’s response remained. 
conciliatory. Continued Soviet maneuvering in Southwest Asia could re- 
sult eventually in the breakthrough in Sino-Indian ties, which Beijing 
obviously is seeking. 


The Confrontation States: China recognizes that Moscow has little to 
sell other than arms in the Arab world and hopes that a peace settle- 
ment will depress this market. Beijing seems to have grown used to its 
see-saw relations with the Arab states (now down with Syria and up with 
Egypt and Iraq) and does not appear urgently concerned that the Soviets 
will be able greatly to improve their influence for the present. The con- 
flict in Lebanon has received relatively little Chinese commentary, al- 
though what there is identifies either the Soviet Union or Israel as the 
cause.?° The resolution of the Palestine issue remains the core of China’s 
concern in the central Middle East. 

After about one month of reflection, China in late 1977 gave public 
support to President Sadat’s peace offer to Israel. Any peace formula 
arrived at without Soviet participation is, in Beijing’s view, a positive 
development. Beijing has not, however, publicly supported the Camp 
David Accords because of the delicacy of its attempt to balance relations 
with the Arab states, Still, although China has criticized the accords for 
not going far enough in the direction of Palestinian rights, its basic 
assessment of the U.S.-sponsored effort is positive. We can assume that 
China has counseled the PLO to recognize the existence of Israel in or- 
der to gain entry to the peace process and prevent the eventual failure 
of the current effort. 

Beijing frequently points out that it has been a supporter of Pales- 
tinian rights longer than Moscow has. The Soviet Union did not break 
diplomatic ties with Israel until the 1967 war, whereas China, although 
recognized by Israel in 1950, never established diplomatic relations with 
Jerusalem. It was not until 1969 that Moscow began to provide extensive 
arms assistance to the Palestinians and the Palestinian organizations 
admit that until 1970 they were mainly dependent upon Chinese- 
supplied weapons.?! However, during the 1970s, Sino-Palestinian ties 
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gradually loosened as China’s foreign policy became less revolutionary, 
the Soviet Union supplied modern weapons that China could not match, 
and China became increasingly distrustful of Palestinian disunity. Chi- 
nese support for the Egypt-Israel peace negotiations and present close 
Sino-Egyptian relations combine to cast a further shadow on PRC-PLO 
relations. 

During 1979 signs of serious unhappiness between Beijing and the 
Palestinians became public for the first time. In March, Abu Salah of 
the Fatah Central Committee publicly denounced PRC support for 
Sadat as “unacceptable,” the strongest anti-Chinese phrase ever used by 
a leading Palestinian.2? Xinhua responded with a report that Yasir 
Arafat and Syrian leaders meeting in Damascus with Soviet Foreign 
Minister Gromyko had reached “identical points of view” in their dis- 
cussion.23 It was a damning rebuke, placing the PLO and Damascus 
near the same status as Hanoi and Havana, frequently described by 
China as “totally in the Soviet camp.” 

Nonetheless, Cairo’s continued isolation and failure to convince the 
other Arab states of the need to compromise with Israel have led Beijing 
once again to reaffirm Chinese support for the Palestinians. A Palestine 
National Council (PNC) relegation visited China in November 1979 at 
the invitation of the Chinese government* (not at the invitation of the 
Chinese People’s Association for Friendship with Foreign Countries as 
usually has been the case for Palestinian visitors during periods of cooler 
Sino-Palestinian relations). If, as was speculated, Beijing had suspended 
its limited arms supplies to the Palestinians during 1979, the PNC dele- 
gation almost certainly received renewed commitments. 


The Arabian Peninsula and the Gulf: Beijing’s concern with Soviet ad- 
vances in the southern Arabian Peninsula extends to the Horn of Africa 
and, indeed, first achieved major proportions during the 1977 Somalia- 
Ethiopian war in the Ogaden. The Soviet Union, in China’s calculation, 
is determined to achieve a fortress position on the strategic Red Sea out- 
let in order to further its intent to dominate world energy supply routes. 

Aden and the island of Socotra at the foot of the Red Sea now serve 
as “bases” for the Soviet fleet, and during the Somali-Ethiopian conflict 
the Soviet Union used the People’s Democratic. Republic of Yemen 
(PDRY) as a staging area for a large airlift of supplies to Ethiopia. As 
Beijing has pointed out, the portable floating dock that was anchored 
off Berbera before Moscow’s ties with Somalia deteriorated because of 
Soviet support to Ethiopia was initially towed to South Yemeni waters. 
The People’s ed said recently that, beginning in late 1977, the Soviet 
Union: 
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_ launched one offensive after another on the shores of the Red Sea and 
. the coast of the Persian Gulf and-sought to establish its military -and 
political superiority over the United States in the Indian Ocean . ... 
the Soviet Union now-has at its disposal more than 20 ports and military 
bases along the coastline of the Indian Ocean,?5 


Soviet gains in South Yemen and the unstable situation there have 
accelerated China’s charges and warnings during the past two years.?¢ 
The. June 1978 assassination of the president of the Yemen Arab Re- 
public and the death by coup a few days later of PDRY President Salim 
Rubayy’ Ali, long familiar in Beijing, brought Chinese charges of a 
Soviet-inspired plot. China, however, maintains diplomatic ties with 
both Yemens and Beijing’s media repeat the theme that the Yemeni 
people desire unity to upstage Soviet ambitions. 7 

Perception of an enhanced Soviet position in the area was certainly 
a major factor in China’s establishment of diplomatic ties with Oman 
and with Djibouti in 1978. Saudi Arabia, however, remains a prime 
Chinese diplomatic target. During the past two years, Beijing has made 
persistent efforts to impress upon Riyadh their common interest in pre- 
venting Soviet dominance in the Gulf. The Saudis have, however, re- 
mained adamant in their refusal to establish diplomatic relations with 
either Moscow or Beijing, although Riyadh has allowed small amounts 
of trade with China—an entry the PRC has used elsewhere as prelim- 
inary to diplomatic ties. 


Conclusion 


China is clearly deeply concerned over what it perceives as Soviet 
gains in the Middle East during the past two years. It is equally clear, 
however, that Beijing seeks to avoid becoming more actively involved in 
the area. China will achieve very little additional influence with the 
Middle Eastern states in the near future as rhetoric remains China’s 
main foreign policy instrument there. 

However, though China is correct that the success of Soviet inten- 
tions will depend in large measure on adequate world reaction and upon 
achievement of area stability, Beijing’s perceptions of a Soviet “plot” 
can be debated. China’s contention’that Moscow is driving southward 
following a preconceived plan can be countered by equally compelling 
arguments that the Soviet advance is opportunistic and “still tends, ön 
the whole, to follow events rather than to direct them.”27 

Yet obviously Beijing’s perceptions of Soviet gains in the Middle 
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East have influenced China’s foreign policy in general. China’s desire to 
see the U.S, function’as an instrument of Chinese policy once removed 
and the perceptiori that the-best way to oppose the social-imperialist 
superpower was to move toward a “united front” with the capitalist 
superpower certainly influenced the process that resulted in the normal- 
ization of Sino-U.S. relations in January 1979. 

Further, China’s perception of a Soviet threat to the third world— 
in Southeast Asia, in the Middle East, in Africa, and most recently i in 
Latin America—almost ‘certainly contributed to China’s offer in April 
1979 to begin the bilateral talks that opened in Moscow in September. 
Beijing’s announcement in January that resumption of those talks had 
been indefinitely postponed?! was intended to underline China’s posi- 
tion that the present possibilities of increased Soviet advantage are so 
great that action, not talking, must take precedence. Yet, once again, 
though Beijing expresses its willingness to participate in united inter- 
national pressure such as boycott of the Moscow Olympics, it has care- 
fully avoided suggesting that it could take unilateral action in South- 
west Asia. ; 

Instead, China will continue its efforts to consolidate ties with the 
area’s determinant actors, the Middle Eastern states themselves, and to 
encourage the U.S. to “draw a line in the sand.” President Carter’s State 
of the Union address for 1980 was applauded in Beijing as evidence of 
a U.S. awakening to its responsibility to respond forcefully to present 
dangers.2® 

An emerging China, however, faces the dilemma that all major 
nations must confront—it is impossible to please everyone. PRC military 
sales to Egypt displease the Palestinians. Increased Chinese support for 
Pakistan risks further alienating India. Too close an identification with 
U.S. policy in Pakistan could harm Beijing's relations with Iran as well 
as China’s image as an independent patron of third world and Islamic 
causes, Seeking on one hand to balance its international relationships, 
Beijing will continue on the other its efforts to persuade the world to a 
correct view of and response to Soviet intentions. Beijing sees itself as a 
prophet whose most dire pronouncements are now coming true.. 
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FOREIGN DIRECT INVESTMENT means the.planting in one 
country of a package of capital, technology, and management by a com- 
pany based in another country. The package is usually carefully wrapped 
according to the investing company’s criteria and methods of good busi- 
ness. When the countries involved are roughly equal in the stage of 
economic development and belong to the same culture, interpenetrations 
by exchanges of foreign direct investment create few serious problems. 
Even “le défi américain” to Europe has only turned out to be amusing 
rhetoric. Not so, however, when there are cultural differences and eco- 
nomic differentials between source and host countries of foreign direct 
investment. The relations between investing companies from developed 
countries andthe government and people of host countries are weighted 
in favor of the companies. The fact that the host countries must first 
prepare the right kind of “investment climate” for foreign companies 
is the most telling indication that the hosts start from a position of 


* For preliminary discussions of issues in general and helpful suggestions on an 
earlier version of this, paper in particular, I am grateful to Teruo Harada of the 
Japan. Institute of Labor, Ryohei Magota of the Wage Research Center, Shozo Inoue 
of the Tokyo Institute of Technology, Dean Chirayu Isarangkun of the National 
Institute of Development Administration, Bangkok, Haruyoshi Nakata of the Japan- 
ese Chamber of Commerce in Thailand, Tsuneo Ono of the Japan Institute of 
Labor, George Rosen of the University of Ilinois at Chicago Circle, and Yasuhiko 
Torii. of Keio University. However, none of them should be held responsible for the 
views expressed in this paper. l 

An abridged version of the paper was presented to the conference “Developing 
Rural Alaska; A Role for China and Japan?" at the University of Alaska, Fairbanks, 
Alaska, July 20-21, 1978. I am grateful to the conference convenors, Professors Peter 


Cornwall and Gerald A. McBeath, for permission to submit the full revised version 
for publication.. 
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weakness, The rise and fall in the inflow of foreign direct investment on 
the basis of the “investment climate” has often created severe political 
crises in many less developed countries. Once cooled, the improvement 
of the “investment climate” requires substantial concessions to foreign 
investors. The superiority of foreign companies over national companies 
in capital, technology, and management directly translates into the 
superiority of foreigners over nationals in host countries, In situations 
involving substantial conflicts of interest, the subordination of nationals 
to foreigners shows up as a salient characteristic of the structure of socio- 
economic inequalities brought about by foreign direct investment. 

Colonialism, in the sense that foreigners “govern” or direct na- 
tionals, is endemic to the “internal labor markets” of the subsidiaries 
and affiliates of foreign companies in any less developed host country. 
(An “internal labor market” is identical with the whole structure of 
personnel and work force of a firm. It is a concept preferred by labor 
economists because it emphasizes the allocation and utilization of labor 
within the firm in a manner analogous to the general concept of market. 
If the “internal” labor market allocates labor within a firm, the “ex- 
ternal” labor market does the same among firms, industries, and geo- 
graphical areas.) In any case, there is no way of hiding the colonial re- 
semblance of the personnel and work force structure of a foreign-owned 
or controlled firm in a less developed country. In fact, the literature on 
how multinational.companies effect “social engineering” in host LDCs, 
however favorably it is painted, often implies a barely disguised cultural 
invasion into the host countries’ way of life. Consider, for example, what 
one author, a friend of multinational companies, has to say on the role 
of these companies in LDCs. “Global companies strive to train as many 
foreign national personnel as possible to take over positions at all levels 
of the organization—from production and clerical through top manage- 
ment. While overseas operations are usually begun with. a large pro; 
portion of expatriates, international companies have had enormous suc- 
cess in reducing their number over time.’? Even granted that multi- 
national companies make efforts to reduce foreign personnel and re- 
place them by nationals, the intensity and the pace of such efforts for the 
nationalization (indigenization) of the company personnel naturally 
vary from company to company, and from country to country. During 
the period between the start of operations “with a large proportion of 
expatriates” and a full nationalization of the personnel, there obtains 
a transitional colonialism under which the important jobs are held by 
expatriates and the less important by nationals. 

The Japanese have’ always been great importers of foreign institu- 
tions and techniques. But it is also true that these have undergone an 
extensive “japanization”—extensive adaption to the indigenous social 


1 William H. Hannum, “Profit Maker by Design, Educator by Circumstance,” 
in Courtney C. Brown, ed., World Business Promise and Problems (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1970), p. 244. 
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climate. and cultural tradition. Institutions and techniques related to 
the management of personnel, work force, and industrial relations have 
been no exception. Although it is commonplace today that the Japanese 
employment system is something inimitably Japanese, its history reveals 
that it has actually been a product of imported ideas, techniques, and 
institutions adapted to Japan’s sociocultural and economic exigencies. 
Now the managerial techniques that characterize the Japanese employ- 
ment system are being.exported to other countries via Japan’s foreign 
direct investment. Though varying according to the circumstance of 
host countries, practices of the Japanese subsidiaries and affiliates tend 
to tilt significantly more toward what appears to be a replication of the 
Japanese employment system than toward what can be inferred from 
indigenous practices. To paraphrase Hannum, foreign firms generally 
start operations by methods they know best through many years of ex- 
perience on home ground and keep adapting them to the requirements 
of the circumstances of the host country. In the field of employment re- 
lations, this means that firms first institute their accustomed employ- 
ment system and subsequently modify the initial rules and conditions 
under the pressure of changing circumstances. If the initial practices 
are “colonial,” the subsequent modifications may be likened to ‘‘decolon- 
ization.” A more palatable word than this is “‘indigenization.” In the 
pages to follow, this article purports to explore how Japanese firms 
“colonized” and then “‘decolonized” the internal labor markets of their 
subsidiaries and affiliates in Thailand. 


The Problem 


The “Japanese employment system” is a wonder of the world. It 
has reconciled employees’ desire for job security with the growth and 
efficiency of business in a dynamic capitalist economy. The lifelong job 
security from entry to retirement, a cornerstone of this system, was once 
dubbed “feudalistic,” and therefore backward and incongruous with 
the requirements of modern technology.? But it subsequently proved to 
be a major factor in Japan’s miraculous economic growth and tech- 
nological change. Today the Japanese employment system is widely re- 
garded as “socialistic,” and therefore progressive and advanced, outdis- 
tancing the practices of management under capitalism. The social vir- 
tues, organizational logic, and economic rationality of the Japanese eco- 
nomic system have been studied by a number of observers, many of 
whom have tended’ to emphasize favorable aspects of the Japanese sys- 
tem.? Only recently have sporadic attempts been made to pay more at- 
tention to its negative aspects.* 


2 James Abegglen, The Japanese Factory (Glencoe, IL.: The Free Press, 1958). 

8 Especially, Ronald Dore, British Factory/Japanese Factory (Berkeley, Califor- 
nia: University of California Press, 1973). 

4 Walter Galenson, “The Japanese Labor Market,” Hugh Patrick and Henry 
Rosovsky, eds., in Asia’s New Giant (Washington: The Brookings Institution, 1976). 
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The present author, an unfortunate product of the non-commital 
wertfreiheit that characterized U.S. academe of the 1950s, has for vind 
years stayed with the value-neutral concept of “economic efficiency” i 
his analysis of the Japanese employment system, Belatedly, he has come 
to realize that if there is any problem in the Japanese employment sys- 
tem, it does not arise from the question of whether-it is more or less 
efficient, but from whether it is “good” or “‘bad;” whether it is “just?” or. 

“unjust,” or whether it is “equitable” or “inequitable.” If a charge is 
made on the ground of injustice, a defense on the ground of efficiency 
only begs the question. Even if a charge of injustice may appear to be 
groundless, the demonstration of efficiency alone does not dispose’ of 
the charge.® The author had earlier learned the language of efficiency. 
For some time now he has been learning the language of justice. Coloni- 
alism is a problem of justice. If the Japanese employment system implies 
colonialism when practiced under different circumstances, it should not 
be perpetuated on the ground of efficiency, but should be modified to 
meet the requirements of justice appropriate to those circumstances. 
Only when a system is demonstrably just do efforts to make it more eff- 
cient make sense. The defense of the Japanese employment system on 
the ground of efficiency without a prior demonstration of its justice 
therefore appears to be purposeless theorizing. In this article, the author 
intends to demonstrate that what passes as efficient sometimes runs the 
risk of being unjust. 

A distinctive feature of the Japanese employment system is that 
almost all the positions and jobs above the entry level in the internal 
labor market of a firm are closed to recruitment from the external labor 
market. In order to be economically rational, the Japanese management’s 
exclusive reliance on internal promotions and redeployment of human 
resources requires careful planning with respect to the entry-level re- 
cruitment and the career profile of each worker within the internal 
labor market. The Japanese firm puts a high premium on the initial 
and on-the-job trainability of a worker, so that his knowledge, skills, 
and proficiency constantly improve, and thereby justify long-term (al- 
most “lifetime”) employment security and constantly rising pay and 
status. How to limit the entry-level recruitment to only the right kind 
of worker is therefore a question of great importance. 

In order to maintain worker morale for a long period, the firm 
must make sure that a worker always moves up or gets ahead in terms 
of pay and status. This is done by devising, and adjusting from time to 
time, an organization filled with numerous ranks, grades, and. steps. In 
this way, the time spent with the firm is correlated with an improve- 
ment as perceived by the worker. Status differentiation as well as status 
inflation is a built-in feature of the Japanese employment system. In a 
well-established firm under steady circumstances, its internal labor mar- 

5 Solomon B, Levine and Koji Taira, “Labor Markets, Trade Unions and Social 
Justice: Japanese Failures?” Japanese Economic Studies, 5:3 (Spring 1977), pp. 66-95. 
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ket under the Japanese employment system attains a structural equilib- 
rium in the size and change of personnel and work force. When ex- 
amined carefully, however, the equilibrium conditions for the internal 
labor market 4 la Japanese indicate a number of transitional problems 
for a new firm or a new branch of an established firm. These transitional 
problems give rise to a transitional colonialism when Japanese firms or- 
ganize foreign subsidiaries and affiliates. In other words, a transitional 
colonialism in foreign subsidiaries of Japanese firms is analytically in- 
evitable. l à 

In the case of.a new branch plant within Japan, the parent firm 
sends down some of its workers who constitute a core structure of per- 
sonnel and work force for the initiation of operations. New local work- 
ers are then recruited for the entry-level jobs. Once employed, the local 
recruits are put on the career escalator of the firm, although many of 
them are eventually limited to the branch for which they were recruited. 
The workers sent down from the parent company also move up with 
time and there are constant exits from the top of the personnel structure 
as the logic of internal promotions constantly pushes the holders of top 
jobs out, as it were. In this way, every year, locally recruited workers 
move up and eventually. replace the workers from the parent firm en- 
tirely. This process can be called “localization” of the branch personnel 
and workforce structure. ss l 

How fast this happens depends upon how finely stratified the struc- 
ture is. However, this “ideal type” of localization is often marred by the 
policy of the parent firm to incorporate the top jobs of the branch in 
the career structure of the parent firm personnel. Under this policy, 
these desirable and visible jobs as seen by the locals are held by strangers 
sent down from the remote parent firm by rotation according to the 
logic-of the parent-firm employment system, which locals may not un- 
derstand very well. In fact, throughout Japan, charges that sound like the 
imperialism and colonialism on the part of the Tokyo-based parent 
firms are rather common. In Japan, many of such charges can turn out 
to be groundless, or humorous at best, because there is nothing that pre- 
vents the local boys and girls of any part'of Japan from going to Tokyo 
and getting on the career escalators of the parent firms that have 
branches all over Japan. The “imperialists” sent down to a locality from 
a parent firm may very well be the former hometown boys and girls who 
made it in Tokyo. When the locality in question happens to be a town 
in Thailand, however, the story is obviously different altogether. 

With varying degrees of approximation, Japanese firms have ap- 
plied their methods of branch plant staffing at home to the organization 
and management of personnel and work force in their Thai subsidiaries 
and affiliates. A core structure of personnel and work force from the 
factory manager down to the semi-skilled operative is sent from Japan. 
‘The Japanese workers are then replaced in steps by the locally recruited 
Thai workers as the latter acquire and improve skills through in- 
house training and experience. At any time, however, a snapshot of the 
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internal labor market of a Japanese subsidiary or affiliate would reveal 
that good jobs are held by Japanese workers and less skilled or less im- 
portant jobs by Thai. The picture is “colonial,” although it is a transi- 
tional colonialism because the indigenization or nationalization of the 
internal labor market is built into the Japanese employment system as 
a function of time. 

A delicate question is whether the pace of decolonization in this 
way is fast enough to meet the expectations of-the workers and the 
public of Thailand. In general, it appears that the patience of the Thai 
had been spent by 1972. The Social Science Review of Chulalongkorn 
University devoted the entire April 1972 issue to the problems of “Yellow 
Peril,” meaning “un défi japonais” (as it were) to Thailand. Some con- 
tributors to this special issue were alarmed by the relative disadvantages 
of the Thai in the fast evolving Thai economy and society: e.g, the 
manufacturing sector is in the hands of the Japanese investors and man- 
agers; commerce is in Chinese hands; the majority of poor Thai ‘na- 
tionals are still engaged in subsistence agriculture; some of these have 
become factory hands for the Japanese and carriers of goods for the 
Chinese. No one would misjudge who gains more under the circum- 
stances—the Thai are merely sweating for foreigners; foreigners live 
in grand mansions and eat pork and chicken, while the Thai live in 
hovels and eat only rice sprinkled with a Thai sauce. That was in April 
1972. In October, a movement to denounce and reject Japanese goods 
started. a 

To be sure, the widespread Thai resentment of the Japanese was 
provoked more by the visible aspects of ‘‘Japanese presence” such as the 
flood of Japanese goods, gaudy advertisements, samurai movies, and 
swarms of Japanese tourists, than by colonialism in the internal labor 
markets of Japanese subsidiaries and affiliates in Thailand. Neverthe- 
less, the practices of Japanese firms in Thailand had already earned a 
very poor reputation by 1972—e.g., there were too many Japanese in any 
firm or factory; they monopolized all the good positions and the Thai 
have few prospects for promotions; Japanese supervisors were quick 
tempered and intolerant of the most inconsequential mistakes made by 
Thai workers; they even slapped the heads and faces of Thai workers 
(offenses almost deserving capital punishment in view of Thai values), 
etc. Thai intellectuals tended to subsume all these abuses under “exploi- 
tation of Thai labor,” a very mild expression for the grievances the Thai 
actually felt against the Japanese. oo 

The author’s specific research interest in 1972 was to study the 
structure and processes of the internal labor markets of modern-sector 
firms in Thailand including Japanese subsidiaries and affiliates. The 


6 How Japanese direct investment in Southeast Asia looks from the point of 
view of Asian host countries is powerfully discussed by Raul S. Manglapus in his 
Japan in Southeast Asia: Collision Course (New York and Washington: Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1976). See also Yoshi Tsurumi, The‘ Japanese 
+ Coming (Cambridge, Mass.: Ballinger Publishing Co., 1976), especially Chapter 
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author interviewed personnel managers at 17 manufacturing firms— 
eight Japanese, five Thai, and four Euro-American firms that included 
one in food, five in textiles, three in electrical or electronic products, two 
in metal working or metal products, two in cement production, two in 
wood products, one in petroleum, and one in cosmetics. Employment 
ranged from 200 to 6,000 workers in these firms. Excluding the oldest 
firm among them, these firms were 8.5 years old on the average. Regis- 
tered capital, obtained from the Promoted Companies Directory (1971), 
averaged 58.5 million baht. 

How the internal labor markets of these firms were structured and 
managed was generally described elsewhere after many more interviews.7 
Concern with colonialism in the internal labor markets of Thai firms 
has. never been an explicit part of the author’s research at any stage of 
data gathering. In some Japanese firms, however, it was possible to en- 
gage the interviewees in discussions of the Japanese presence, While the 
issue of “indigenization” of personnel and work force was generally 
recognized and efforts: were obviously being made in many Japanese 
firms, whether the matter should be discussed openly with a stranger 
was certainly a different matter altogether. If those friendly managers 
had foreseen that information on their practices might some day give 
rise to the concept of colonialism in the internal labor markets of their 
firms, they would probably have been less open with the author, even 
if they understand that “colonialism” in this case is not an accusation but 
a conceptual analogy that may even have some constructive diagnostic 
value. Regardless of nationality of ownership, control, or affiliation, 
Thai firms are generally bureaucratic in organization. In this respect, 
Japanese subsidiaries and affiliates are not different from others. The 
primary distinction between Japanese and other firms is that the in- 
ternal labor markets tend to be closed in Japanese firms, and open in 
other firms. 


“Colonialism” Illustrated 


-» The author’s field notes from 1972 contain three particularly illum- 
inating cases with respect to colonialism in internal labor markets in 
Japanese firms. These three cases are a seven-year old textile firm with 
3,400 employees (of whom 10% were office workers), a nine-year old 
textile factory with 1,050 workers, and an 11-year old food additive pro- 
ducing firm with 730 workers. While three cases can hardly prove any- 
thing, a plethora of similar cases reported by other observers indicates 
that these cases personally known to this author are elements of a more 
general social phenomenon. 


7 Chirayu Isarangkun and Koji Taira, “Labor Markets and Workforce Manage- 
ment in Thailand,” Proceedings of the 28th Annual Meeting of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Research Association (Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin Press, 1976), 
pp. 17-23; same authors, “The Organization and Behavior of the Factory Work 
Force in Thailand,” Developing Economics, 15:1 (March 1977), pp. 16~36. 
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Case l: The structure of personnel and work force in this textile 
firm by level and nationality was as follows: President—Chinese-Thai; 
one managing director— Japanese; three directors—-Japanese; twenty 
section chiefs—‘‘predominantly” Japanese; thirty supervisors—80% Jap- 
anese, 20% Thai; sixty foremen—Thai; group leaders and sub-group 
leaders—-Thai; and four ranks of workers—Thai. Clearly, then, the 
Japanese held the:best and most important positions in this firm. The 
Chinese-Thai president of this firm owned or controlled a large and 
growing number of firms in Thailand. But upon running into difficul- 
ties, he organized a joint venture with a group of Japanese firms and 
rather fully entrusted its everyday affairs to the Japanese side. In earlier 
years, there were even a large number of Japanese operatives running 
the factory, while training Thai recruits. The factory work force was 
fully nationalized (indigenized) at the time of the interview in 1972. 

The feature that indicated a lower degree of nationalization for 
this case than for others was that the supervisor level was only 20% 
nationalized, while in other firms nationalization had advanced beyond 
this level. Worker ranks were visibly displayed by the color and number 
of ribbons around the caps worn by workers while working. During the 
first two or three years after the probationary period of three to six 
months, workers wore caps with no ribbons. Then they were promoted 
to the rank of one blue ribbon. After three or four years in this rank, 
they moved to the next rank with an additional blue ribbon. Ranking 
then branched out into two tracks: blue ribbons (continuing) and red 
ribbons. Workers with special technical promise were selected from 
among the wearers of two blue ribbons and awarded with two red rib- 
bons. The two ribboners were then promoted to the three-ribbon rank 
in three or four years. The three red ribboners were considered as candi- 
dates for the position of group leader. They were given special attention 
and informal training by being placed closely with group leaders and 
sub-group leaders. The highest level of personnel to which a proses: 
tion worker could aspire was supervisor. 


Case Il: This was another textile factory, one of eight belonging to 
a’ Thai-Japanese joint venture. The factory personnel and work force 
were structured as follows: factory director—Japanese; five or six section 
chiefs—Japanese; for each section chief, one or two technical assistants 
—Japanese; in each section, four supervisors—Thai; for each supervisor, 
one or two foremen—Thai; for each foreman, one group leader and one 
deputy group leader—Thai; and three ranks of production workers— 
Thai. By a broad classification, there were 15 or 16 Japanese high-level 
personnel, 150 to 160 ‘Thai middle-level personnel, and about 900 Thai 
workers. 

Here again, “colonialism” in the internal labor market was evi- 
dent. The speed of promotion was a function of education and length 
of service. The work force was 30% male and 70% female. The educa- 
tional level required for male recruits: was middle school, and that of 
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female primary. A male middle-school: leaver (with 10 years of school 
education), starting with probationary: status, passed through all’ the 
production-worker ranks rather rapidly and could actually attain (de- 
pending upon vacancies) the position of deputy group leader in four 
years. High-school. graduates (with 12 or 13 years of school education), 
after probation, were placed. in the highest production-worker rank and 
paid monthly salaries instead of daily wages. They were given prefer- 
ential considerations with respect to promotions to higher positions 
through foreman. Female lower primary-school leavers (with 4 years of 
education) worked their way up more slowly. Under the pressure of 
public opinion for indigenization, this company created the position of 
deputy section chief with a view to promoting Thai employees to the 
section chief level after training as deputy- In 1972, several Thai were 
in this position. 


Case Ill: This is one of the oldest cases of Japanese direct investment 
in Thailand with a chairman and vice-chairman—Thai; president— 
Japanese; three division managers—two Japanese, one Thai (general 
affairs); ten section chiefs—Japanese; ten assistant section chiefs—Thai; 
twenty unit chiefs and twenty assistant unit chiefs—Thai; eighty fore- 
men and eighty assistant foremen—Thai; and two ranks of workers— 
Thai. One characteristic that distinguished this firm from the preceding 
ones was the small size of the basic work group, 10 workers at most, led 
by a foreman. Similar groups in Case I and Case II above were 50 and 
30 workers respectively. 

The interviewee from this firm was keenly aware of the issue of 
indigenization and proudly pointed out that the Thai employees had 
already reached the assistant section chief level and that there would be 
a first Thai section chief by the fall of 1972. Despite the large number of 
foremen in Case III, it was emphasized that they had all been trained 
in Japan for at least six months. Training in Japan at various personnel 
levels was also popular in many Japanese subsidiaries and affiliates 
in Thailand, but the apparently principled commitment to this type of 
training for all foremen was perhaps unique to Case III. It was also 
mentioned that in Case III the Japanese personnel were being with- 
drawn from formal positions and placed in an advisory or staff role. It 
was estimated that full indigenization of the managerial personnel (per- 
haps signifying the disappearance of the Japanese even from the ad- 
visory function) would take about ten more years. A 1978 publication in 
Bangkok indicated that there were still ten Japanese in this subsidiary: 
the president, five administrative workers, and four technical workers. 
But the “middle management” was comprised of more than 60 internal- 
ly trained and promoted ‘Thai. It was reported that in a few years 
members of the board of directors. (five persons) would be promoted 
from the Thai “middle management.” The personnel and work force, 
including the marketing division, amounted to. about 800 persons. 

At this firm in 1972, the author was introduced to an ethnic factor 
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in the personnel and work force structure—e.g., the office workers tended 
‘to be largely Chinese-Thai while the factory workers were largely 
“real” Thai. The firm attached some importance to this development 
and adjusted the ranking and pay status to make the factory work rela- 
tively more attractive than the office work for the same level of educa- 
tion or seniority. Social stratification by ethnicity was repeatedly men- 
tioned to the author in several other places as an obvious characteristic 
of internal labor markets of Thai firms. This was also consistent with a 
popular allegation that the Thai partners of the Japanese investors 
tended to be Chinese-Thai and that preferred positions in Thai-Japanese 
joint ventures therefore tended to be filled by Chinese-Thai. 

It will be useful at this point to supplement the above information 
by the findings of other observers. The question of “colonialism” in the 
internal labor markets of Japanese subsidiaries, though often under the 
heading of “indigenization,” has been at the center of attention among 
many observers of Japanese foreign direct investment. The Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry (MITI) undertakes an annual review 
of Japanese foreign direct investment and considers this question im- 
portant. But its published information is aggregated for broad regions 
of the world and does not permit country-by-country analysis. M. Y. 
Yoshino speaks of “the inability of the Japanese system to allow for the 
promotion ‘of local nationals to key management ranks” and tabulates 
the percentages of key positions held by Japanese in 25 Japanese manu- 
facturing subsidiaries in Thailand in 1973. The key positions and per- 
centages of Japanese managers in these 25 subsidiaries were as follows— 
chairman of the board, 31.5%; president, 56.5%; executive vice-pres- 
ident, 61.2%; accounting manager, 87.0%;. production manager, 85.6%; 
marketing: manager, 80.2%; personnel manager, 51.3%; and general 
affairs manager, 61.7%. In view of the high proportions of these posi- 
tions held by Japanese, it is possible that in a number of companies all 
of these positions are in the Japanese hands. In these firms that Yoshino 
chose, in part because they were “among the largest in a given industry,” 
the number of Japanese managers ranged from 9 to 34, with an average 
of 16. Yoshino noted that “with the exception of jobs relating to labor 
and personnel, Japanese managers tended to occupy almost all key posi- 
tions. In addition, positions below these were often staffed by Japanese 
junior managers. In some cases, even first-line supervisory positions in 
the plants were held by Japanese.”® What Yoshino describes closely 
agrees with the concept of “colonialism” in the internal labor markets 
of Japanese subsidiaries in Thailand. 

Hideo Ishida visited more than 20 Japanese subsidiaries in eight 
countries in February 1973. An example from Thailand was a depart- 
ment store opened in 1964 and employing 440 workers in 1973, Eight 
Japanese served in the presidency and all the division manager positions. 


8M. Y. Yoshino, Japan’s Multinational Enterprises (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1976), pp. 167, 175, 178. 
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Eight Thai were “acting” division managers. There were also more than 
thirty Thai occupying lower managerial positions below division man- 
ager. However, Ishida’s most telling example comes from a Japanese 
shipyard in Singapore, opened in 1963 and employing 1,832 workers in 
1973. Of 304 persons in the positions of foreman and above, 42 were 
Japanese. Although job titles were manipulated to soften the appear- 
ance of Japanese control, it was remarkable that as many as 20 Japanese 
were among the first-line supervisors (i.e., foreman).® 

Teruo Harada has also studied the conditions of work force struc- 
ture and management in Japanese subsidiaries in a number of Asian 
countries. In Thailand, he visited six firms in February-March 1974. 
The number of Japanese personnel together with total work force in 
these firms was as follows: A—5 among 788; B—7 among 679; C—3 
among 89; D—11 among 1,380; E--6 among 270; and F—-8 among 820. 
Firms A and F had Thai presidents and Japanese vice-presidents. In 
Firms A, C, and F, the factory manager was Thai. Firm B had Thais as 
managers for two out of five factories. Harada points out that in fac- 
tories the Japanese were not placed in functional positions within the 
chain of command but were either “advisers” or deputies.2° 

‘Hideki Yoshihara conducted interviews with Japanese managers in 
16 Japanese manufacturing firms in Thailand from July to September 
1974, He also surveyed a larger number of companies by questionnaire 
and telephone. When classified by size of firm as measured by the num- 
ber of employees, the number of full-time Japanese employees on the 
average increased by the size of firm from 2.4 persons in firms with fewer 
than 100 employees to 14.5 persons in firms with 1,500 or more em- 
ployees. One of the firms for which Yoshihara shows organization charts 
is the same firm as Case III previously described in this article. Regard- 
ing this as “a representative organization of Japanese companies in 
Thailand,” Yoshihara makes a number of important observations. 
“First, the move to replace Japanese employees has achieved a marked 
progress for the posts of the Assistant Section Manager. The majority of 
these posts are now filled by Thai employees. Second, some progress has 
been made in the promotion of Thai employees to the management 
posts of the section chief of the production department. It is estimated 
that nearly half of these posts are now held by Thai employees. Third, 
only little progress has been made for the posts of section manager and 
the manager of various functions. The majority of these management 
posts are still occupied by Japanese employees.” Yoshihara then asks 
“how far and how fast will the development of Thai managerial per- 
sonnel progress in the future?” On the basis of the data he collected, he 
makes a prognosis, “First, nearly all the management posts except that 


9 Hideo Ishida, Nihon no rōshi kankei to chingin kettei (Japanese Industrial Re- 
lations and Wage Determination) (Tokyo: ‘Toyo Keizai Shinposha, 1976), pp. 44-46. 
10 Teruo Harada, ““Tonan ajiya shinshutsu kigyd no rédé mondai (ge)” (Labor 
Problems in Japanese Enterprises Advancing into Southeast Asia), Nikon réd6 kyökai 
zasshi (Journal of the Japan Institute of Labor), no. 186 (September 1974), pp. 16-31. 
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of the President and the Plant Manager .. . will be filled by Thai em- 
ployees in the future. . . . Second, the accomplishment of this replace- 
ment of Japanese employees will take several years... . Third, several 
Japanese advisory and technical experts will help Thai managerial and 
technical personnel. These Japanese specialists may work on a full-time 
basis in the company or they may periodically make short visits to the 
company.” 1 l 

The Japanese Committee on Economic Development (CED), con- 
ducted a survey of opinions and strategies of Japanese joint ventures in 
the ASEAN countries in early 1977. This survey also contains some fac- 
tual information on the distribution of managers by nationality in much 
the same way as Yoshino’s study. From Thailand, 63 firms responded to 
this survey by mail—42 manufacturing and 21 non-manufacturing firms. 
In these firms there were 34 chairmen of the board, 56 presidents, and 
406 other members of the board in early 1977. There were only three 
Japanese among the 34 chairmen. But the distributions of presidents 
and other board members were roughly balanced: 29 Japanese against 
26: Thai presidents, and 202 Japanese against 204 Thai board members. 
The survey mentioned seven managerial positions and identified the 
holders of these positions and. their deputies by nationality. Unfortun- 
ately, the published results are somewhat ambiguous as to their mean- 
ings and implications. For example, the number of managers varies from 
function to function and often is at odds with the number of firms re- 
sponding to the survey. The results are as follows (J for Japanese and 
T for Thai managers): personnel, 36 J and 26 T; finance, 47 J and 15 T; 
external relations, 25 J and 28 T; business (or marketing), 47 J and 16 
T; production (or manufacturing), 29 J and 8 T (note that there were 
42 manufacturing firms among the respondents); purchase, 33 J and 16 
T; and other types of managers, 6 J and 2 T. Of 336 managerial posi- 
tions in total, 223 were held by Japanese and 113 by Thai. The per- 
centage of Japanese managers based on the overall figures was 66.4%. 
The simple average of Yoshino’s five managerial positions quoted above 
came to 73.2%. Yoshino studied his 25 firms in 1973 and the CED its 63 
firms in 1977. 

But whether the two average percentages of Japanese managers in- 
dicate any trend toward “indigenization” is uncertain. Skipping the 
functional details of deputy managers in the CED survey, of a total of 
283 deputy managers (obviously some managers do not have deputies); 
38 are Japanese and 245 are Thai. When managers and deputies are 
put together, there are 261 Japanese and 358 Thai in the managerial 


11 Hideki Yoshihara, “Personnel Management of Japanese Companies in Thai- 
en A Field Paper,” Kobe Economic and Business Review (23rd annual report, 
1977), pp. 33, 44. 

12 Keizai Dõyü Kai (Committee for Economic Development), ASEAN ikinai ni 
okeru nikkei goben kigyo no unei enkatsuka ni kansuru ishiki chdsa (An Inquiry 
into Opinions for Smoother Operations of Joint Ventures in the ASEAN Region), 
(Tokyo, 1977). i l 
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positions of 63 Japanese-Thai joint ventures in Thailand. It should be 
noted, however, that the Japanese are dominant in superior positions 
and the Thai in inferior ones. With respect to the indigenization of the 
principal managerial positions, there seems to be considerable reluctance 
among the respondents. The firms expressing hopes for transferring the 
managerial positions to Thai are distributed by function as follows (the 
numbers in parentheses are the number of firms where these positions 
are currently held by Japanese): personnel, 21 (36); finance, 10 (47); ex- 
ternal relations, 15 (25); business, 19 (47); production, 16 (29); purchase, 
16 (33); others, 2 (6). The CED data do not include the Japanese per- 
sonnel in positions below or outside those of manager and deputy man- 
agers—e.g., section chief, supervisor, foreman, engineer, technician, or 
“adviser.” l 

The Japanese CED survey covered all the ASEAN countries (Thai- 
land, Malaysia, Singapore, Indonesia, and the Philippines). The aggre- 
gates of data. from these countries indicate similar conditions to those 
mentioned above for Thailand with respect to the distribution of man- 
agers and deputy managers by nationality (Japanese and national). The 
relevant portion of the aggregate data is presented in an alternative form 
in Table 1. It suggests that Japanese “colonialism” in the internal labor 
markets of Japanese affiliates and subsidiaries is not an isolated phenom- 
enon limited to some firms operating in Thailand at some isolated his- 
torical stage but a general characteristic of Japanese foreign direct in- 
vestment in Southeast Asia.14 

Different studies undertaken by different methods and scattered 
over time can hardly yield meaningful trends. But as long as one is. wary 
of the low reliability of trends emerging from such comparisons, one 
may at least suggest some tentative views on how the matter fared over 
time. Yoshihara presented a valuable picture of the distribution by size 
of employment of 35 manufacturing firms in his inquiry. The CED also 
used this type of distribution, although it did not show the number of 
Japanese personnel by size class as Yoshihara did. The two sets of data 
can be used to test a hypothesis—i.e., if the distribution of Japanese 
personnel by size of firm were identical between Yoshihara’s 1974 survey 
and the CED’s 1977 one, the application of Yoshihara’s “coefficients” of 
Japanese personnel by size of firm to the CED size structure would yield 
the same total number of Japanese personnel as published by the CED. 
This hypothesis is tested in Table 2. 

The first four columns of Table 2 present Yoshihara’s data.34 Col- 
umn 5 presents the number of respondents to the CED inquiry from 


13 Interestingly, the MITI source mentioned above shows that in manufacturing 
in “Asia,” the percentage of Japanese among the managers for finance, marketing, 
production, or personnel was higher during 1969-1972 than before 1969 (p. 83). It 
may be recalled in this connection that it was during the late 1960s and early 1970s 
that the Asian resentment of Japanese presence was building up. 

14 Yoshihara’s two largest size classes are combined into one, 1,000 or more, to 
suit the simpler size structure of the CED sample. 


TABLE 1: Managers and Deputy Managers by Nationality in Joint Ventures with Japanese in ASEAN Countries, 1977 








All respondents (221 Firms) Manufacturing (161 Firms) 
Deputy ; Deputy 
i Managers Managers Managers Managers 
Function f J N Total J N Total J N Total J N . Total 
l. Personnel ` 119 -100 ` 219 29 167 196 80 81 161 16 130 146 
2. Finance i 168 55 223 23 159 182 126 38 164 15 120 135 
3. External Relations 93 13 206 21 161 182 63 94 157 10 126 136 
4. Marketing 157 57 214 27 1I} 174 : ill 44 155 17 Ii , 128 
5. Production 139 37 176 37 122 259 126 29 155 32 .110 142 
6. Purchase ` 127 63 190 13 I8 160 ` 102 57 159 8 125 133 
7. Others 19 8 27 “2 I6 18 . 16 -6 22 2 10 12 
Total 822 433 1,255 : 152 919 1,071 624 49 973 100 732 832 
Average Per Firm 3.7 1.9 5.7 0.7 4.2 48 3.9 22 ° 6.1 0.6 4.5 5.2 


SOURCE: Keizai Déyukai (Japanese Committee on Economic Development), ASEAN ikinai ni okeru nikkei göben kigy6 no unei enkatsuka 
ni kansuru ishiki chösa (An Inquiry into Opinions Concerning Smoother Operations of Japanese Joint Ventures in the ASEAN Region) (Tokyo, 
1977); Retabulated. 

NOTE: J = Japanese; N = National. 





TABLE 2: An Estimation of the Number of Japanese Employees for Joint Ventures in the CE 
the Number of Japanese Employees by Size of Firm 


(D 2) 60 6) © (7) 
Size of firm Number of full-time Number of joint 
(by number of Japanese employees ventures in CED 
employees) per firm Survey 
Min. Max. Av. Thailand ASEAN Min. 
0-99 2 3 2.4 f 23 78 46 
100-299 2 8 47 20 70 40 
300-499 l 10 6.2 6 24 6 
500-999 3 -18 9.0 4 ` 25 12 
1,000 or more 6 22 14.0 , “8 8 ` 26 48 
Total 1 22 7.5 6l 223 152 


SOURCES: For Columns 2-4, Hideki Yoshihara, “Personnel Management of Japanese Com; 
nomic and Business Review, No. 23 (1977), pp. 33; for Columns 5 and 6, Keizai Doyukai, ASEA2 

_* Column 7 = Column 2 times Column 5; likewise, C8 = C3 X G5;C9=C4xX5;C 
C4x C6. í 
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Thailand by size. Column 6 presents the number of respondents from the 
entire ASEAN region, In the next columns, Yoshihara’s minimum, max- 
imum, and average per-firm number of Japanese personnel by size of 
firm are multiplied by the CED number of firms by size. Three estimates 
of the total number of Japanese personnel are then obtained for the 
CED respondents. For Thailand, the actual number of chairmen, pres- 
idents, managers, and deputy managers who are Japanese in the CED 
firms is 294. The number is smaller than the total number estimated 
from Yoshihara’s average coefficients. It is larger than the number esti- 
mated from his minima. Yoshihara counted all the full-time Japanese 
regardless of positions in his sample, while the CED figures used for 
comparison here do not include the Japanese in positions below or out- 
side deputy manager. Therefore, it is understandable that the number 
of chairmen, presidents, managers, and deputy managers in the CED 
survey is smaller than an estimate based on Yoshihara’s average coeffi- 
cients. The actual total number of full-time Japanese employed in the 
firms covered by the CED should be larger than the number of chair- 
men, presidents, managers, and deputy managers. This implies that be- 
tween 1974 and 1977 not much indigenization took place. This implica- 
tion sounds somewhat more unfavorable than Yoshihara’s own prog- 
nosis on the basis of his 1974 study of the Thai situation, but sounds 
reasonable in the light of what Yoshino had observed. In general, then, 
one is led to feel that Japanese “colonialism” in the internal labor mar- 
kets of Japanese subsidiaries and affiliates in Asian countries perhaps 
has been at about the same level in the last 10 to 15 years. For the 
entire ASEAN region, the number of Japanese chairmen, presidents, 
managers, and deputy managers in the CED manufacturing firms is 875, 
which is smaller than the estimate from Yoshihara’s Thai average but 
larger than that from his minimum. 


15 Several cases involving different sizes of firm and different numbers of Japan- 
ese have been mentioned in this paper. Yoshihara’s size structure of Japanese is a 
convenient standard by which to judge whether or not a given number of Japanese 
mentioned for a firm is too many or too few. For example, the number of Japanese 
in Taira’s Case I, which employs a total of more than 3,000 workers, is roughly 40. 
This looks “too many” in the light of Yoshihara’s.range of Japanese from 7 to 22 
for firms with 1,500 or more workers. On the other hand, 11 to 19 Japanese that may 
be conjectured from Taira’s Case II employing 1,050 workers seems “average” by 
Yoshihara’s standard for firms of that size. The number of Japanese in his Case III 
(9 in a firm employing 730 workers) is also within Yoshihara’s range for the relevant 
‘size class. Interestingly, Yoshino’s range of Japanese from 9 to 34 in his 25 “largest- 
in-the-industry” firms also appears plausible by extrapolation from Yoshihara’s size 
structure. A similar “average” rating applies to the numbers of Japanese reported 
by Ishida and Harada. According to the 1972 data published in the aforementioned 
MITI source, 2,172 Japanese were working in 480 manufacturing subsidiaries and 
affiliates in Asia employing 139,317 workers. The average employment size from this 
is 290, and the average number of Japanese per firm 4.5. These averages are within 
Yoshihara’s range of Japanese for the size class of 100-299 workers. For the world 
and all industries, the average employment size of Japanese subsidiaries and affiliates 
was 180, of which 7 to 8 were Japanese. The number of Japanese is near Yoshihara’s 
maximum for the size class of 100-299. f 
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The Dialectics of Challenge and Response 


Piesumably, the Thai public desires full indigenization of all ranks 
of management, a situation in which, except for the presence of foreign 
nationals among the members of the board of directors in proportion to 
the foreign share of capital, all the executive and managerial positions 
are filled by Thai nationals. Foreigners usually protest against this de- 
mand saying that qualified Thai are too few to fill all the managerial 
posts in foreign firms. The Thai understand this, and do not demand 
immediate full indigenization but only moves in this direction through 
expediting the training of Thai for management posts. How realistic 
the Thai are in this respect can be seen from former Prime Minister 
Kukrit Pramoj’s observations. On the occasion of the establishment of 
a Foreign Investment Advisory Council for the Board of Investment, 
Kukrit addressed a gathering of the heads of foreign chambers of com- 
merce and clarified issues relating to his government’s policy and atti- 
tude toward foreign investment in Thailand. With respect to manage- 
ment, he said: “I am realistic enough, to understand that it is unreason- 
able to ask foreign companies to invest large amounts of money and to. 
expect them to give management control to Thai nationals. That is a 
ridiculous request. .. . Thailand has no intention of asking foreign in- 
vestors with large investments to turn over their management, or the 
majority of their equity structure, to Thai nationals. What we ask is 
that foreign companies should work here as partners, so that your in- 
vestments here can be meaningful in terms of financial gains and at the 
same time they should benefit my country.” In the course of his speech, 
the Prime Minister even said: “This nation realizes that ` we cannot do 
without foreign business.’’16 

With respect to the indigenization of the managerial personnel, the 
Japanese firms demonstrate a higher degree of flexibility than other 
foreign firms. This derives from a particular Japanese concept of the 
form and content of power. The Japanese have the tradition of honor- 
ing the figurehead of an organization while investing someone èlse be- 
hind him with real power to run the organization. Under pressure from 
the Government of Thailand’s Alien Employment Act, all foreign firms 
since 1973 have been engaged in the indigenization of their personnel 
and work forces. The subsidiaries and affiliates of European and Amer- 
ican firms did not have much difficulty with the work force level, ‘be: 
cause it had long been as indigenous as it could be anywhere. Since they 
had also trimmed the foreign managerial personnel to a size much 
smaller than what prevailed in Japanese firms, the Thai pressure on 
them was less intense than on Japanese. 

With respect to the few really important positions retained by the 
expatriates, Euro-American firms openly objected to indigenization and 
often threatened to fold up and leave. But once the Japanese firms recog- 


16 The Bangkok Post, August 21, 1975. 
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nized the necessity of accommodating to the “administrative guidance” 
of the Thai Government, they were quick to redeploy personnel in 
order at least to appear to be cooperating with the public policy. They 
removed Japanese from formal positions and replaced them with Thai 
nationals. This of course did not mean that Japanese presence had sud- 
denly been reduced. The Japanese stayed on as “advisers” to the Thai 
nationals who took their former positions or jobs. In Japan, organiza- 
tion is dual in the sense that the formal organization displayed by the 
organization chart tells little about how the firm is run and an informal 
organization behind the formal facade is more important for actual 
decision making and implementation. If the formal positions are filled 
by Thai nationals, the Japanese may still be in charge through their ex- 
clusive, informal network—a shadow organization. In this way, “‘co- 
lonialism” in the personnel and work-force structure of a Japanese sub- 
sidiary or affiliate is made invisible. From the point of view of Thai 
employees, promotions are slow and jobs are rarely challenging. This 
setup hurts the pride of the able ambitious Thai,‘who move to other 
firms that are willing to assign them to jobs for which they are qualified. 
The mobility of Thai out of Japanese firms at a higher rate than de- 
sired by the Japanese managers is a sign of quiet protest by Thai against 
dissatisfaction and frustration bred of “colonialism” in the internal 
Jabor markets. 
„The Japanese managers in charge of their firms’ subsidiaries and 
affiliates in Thailand tend to insist upon the uniqueness of each outfit 
in terms of technology and managerial practices. They claim that unless 
a worker has worked his way up from the bottom level of the work force 
in the same organization, he cannot be fully effective in attaining maxi- 
mum efficiency at higher-level jobs. There may be qualified persons 
outside the firm, but they are handicapped by not being fully abreast of 
how.things are done inside the firm. Their adaptation to the particular 
“culture” of the firm takes time and, to that extent, must be considered 
a part of the cost, which would be saved by the promotions or redeploy- 
ments of the insiders who have been in the employ of the enterprise for 
a long time. 

. The Japanese managers discount the work experiences obtained 
outside on the grounds that the workers may have formed incorrect 
work habits that might damage machines, materials, and products as 
well as run into conflict with their differently trained work-mates. They 
place a high premium on all tangible and intangible factors that make 
insiders more knowledgeable about the firm-specific peculiarities of 
work and life. When managerial calculations of this sort are pushed 
to the extreme, the only good outsiders are those who have good train- 
able native ability with no previous work experience of any kind; all 
vacancies above the entry level are filled by promotions or transfers of 
workers already inside—a typical closed internal labor market. If there 
is not enough time to generate suitable workers for higher-level. jobs 
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from: inside, Japanese workers are temporarily brought in from. the 
parent firm in Japan to fill these jobs. It is implicitly assumed that if 
the right kind of workers are recruited at the entry level and if they 
stay with the firm long enough, time alone will automatically solve the 
problem of indigenization of 1 the work force in a Japanese subsidiary or 
affiliate. ` 

However, the closed internal labor markets of Japanese firms co- 
exist with the open internal labor markets of Euro-American and im 
digenous Thai firms within the modern sector of Thailand. This struc- 
ture of the Thai labor markets generates a number of analytically in; 
teresting questions about the ways human resources are drawn into and 
allocated through labor markets. First of all, the modern sector firms; 
whether Thai, Japanese, or Euro-American, stand out conspicuously in 
terms of wages, benefits, and working conditions against the vast back- 
drop of the traditional or informal sector of the Thai economy. In an 
economy like this, the first overriding question is how to get-a foothold 
in the modern sector. When that is done, other questions become-rele- 
vant—e.g., which among the firms in the modern sector offer the best 
terms and prospects for secure and remunerative employment. 

According to a survey reported elsewhere, the three groups of- firms 
in the modern sector of Thailand are ranked by the level of wages-in 
this: way: Euro-American highest, Japanese in the middle, and Thai 
lowest.17 These wage differentials are predictably associated with labor 
turnover rates: lowest in Euro-American, intermediate in Japanese, and 
highest in Thai firms. Euro-American firms are generally looked: up. to 
by all Thai workers as the best employers in Thailand. This means that 
Thai workers are looking for the opportunity to move to Euro-American 
firms and that those already employed in these firms stay there as: long 
as possible. es 

It follows that the labor market strategies of individual Thai work. 
ers and high-wage Euro-American firms frustrate the efforts of Japanese 
firms in their pursuit of the Japanese-style internal labor market policyi 
Although Japanese firms ignore worker experience obtained elsewhere, 
Euro-American firms are neutral to the sources of experience or skill 
and are willing to pay appropriate wages for the proved level of experi: 
ence or skill. While the career escalator in a Japanese firm may take a 
worker to a very high level of wages eventually, the worker would not 
hesitate to move to an employer willing to pay higher wages for the 
same skill now. Thus, a worker who enters a Japanese firm without 
work experience will soon evaluate the market value of his increasing 
skill and experience and compare it with the present wages the Japanese 
employer is paying him. Since the Japanese employer must deduct. the 
cost of investment in training from wages paid to a worker, these wages 


17 Chirayu Isarangkun and Koji Taira, “Labor Markets and Work Force Mari- 
agement in Thailand.” 
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would be lower than what the worker would be paid by another em- 
ployer who could use his skill or experience without the burden of 
investment in training. Furthermore, if non-Japanese employers are 
willing and able to use wages as an inducement to recruit labor, Jap- 
anese employers would mainly serve as trainers of labor and lose it as 
soon as workers felt that they had gained some marketable skills. Under 
these circumstances, it is difficult to institute the Japanese-style internal 
labor market. Fortunately for Japanese employers, workers’ taste for, 
and their willingness to play, the labor market vary considerably among 
individual workers. The labor requirements of Japanese firms are still 
rather small relative to the potential industrial labor force in Thailand, 
so a large enough proportion of the active labor force should be ready 
to accept the rules of the Japanese internal labor markets. But this pro- 
portion probably would not include the best workers available on the 
Thai labor markets. 

In the internal labor markets of firms in Japan, a potentially con- 
troversial characteristic is reported—i.e., paying younger workers at 
rates lower than their productivity while paying older workers at rates 
higher than theirs. Many Japanese writers have diagramatically juxta- 
posed two curves—one for productivity (or efficiency) and another for 
earnings—for a worker over his lifetime within a firm. The productivity 
curve is higher than the earnings curve up to about 40 years of age at 
which time the earnings curve begins to exceed the productivity curve. 
In other words, a worker “lends” to the firm the difference between his 
productivity and earnings during early years of employment and gets 
the loans repaid in the form of higher-than-productivity earnings during 
later years. 

This. lifetime earnings plan is not based on any explicit contract 
between the firm and the worker. It is informally accepted by all con- 
cerned and its implementation is entirely subject to the discretion of 
management. Nevertheless, it is commonly believed that a worker, over 
his lifetime, has nothing to lose. It is the workers who quit before re- 
tirement who end up foregoing the informal credits they had built up 
during their earlier years. If the Japanese firms.in Thailand adopt this 
kind of lifetime wage profile, Thai workers are not likely to stay long 
enough to recoup the credits of which they are not even aware, and are 
clearly “exploited.” They can minimize the degree of exploitation by 
moving out of the Japanese firms as soon as marketable experience is 
obtained and selling their qualifications to other firms at a “full” price. 

The preceding analytical remarks, which unfavorably depict the 
consequences of the Japanese employment system for Thailand, point 
up one important fact that should not. be neglected in the discussion of 
the Japanese system. There is no doubt that the Japanese employment 
system works well in Japan and has given Japanese firms a competitive 
edge over firms in other countries. It is a marvelously rational system so 
long as it remains in Japan. The important fact is that the rationality 
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and efficiency of this system depend upon a large number of unstated 
but widely understood conventions that are acceptable because they are, 
not written down in the form of explicit contracts but have evolved’ by. 
accretion through practice. For example, if the wage/productivity rela- 
tionship mentioned above were to be written down as a part of a life- 
time employment contract, it would surely be repudiated by any worker. 
In the capitalist economy of a free society, a durable employment rela- 
tionship that lasts beyond a specified short period is essentially a series. 
of renewals of an employment contract, though made conventional and, 
automatic in many cases. Whether these unwritten conventions that sup- 
port the practices of an employment system are good or bad seems ob- 
‘viously a social or cultural question that must be answered in terms of 
values. . i 
The Japanese employment system can be effective outside Japan if 
the conventions and values of the host society approximate those of 
Japan. The terms of trade-off between job security and other aspects of 
the employment relationship also belong to the realm of conventions 
and values. In Japan, for example, the worker accepts the authority of 
management over what he should do, where he should work, and in 
general how he should behave, in exchange for lifetime employment 
supported by predictable promotions and lifetime wage-productivity, 
profiles as mentioned above. But once some of the elements in this 
enormous scope of conventional understanding between employer and 
worker begin to be questioned on the grounds of values (“why should I 
earn a promotion here rather than elsewhere? why should I be pushed 
around from job to job every two years according to management direc- 
tion?” etc.), the Japanese employment system begins to crumble. It.-is 
natural that a host society for Japanese direct investment maintains a 
critical neutrality with respect to the employment system that to the 
Japanese is the best in the whole world. If the Japanese firms hosted in 
other countries blindly believe that the Japanese employment system 
should also be the best for these countries, colonialism is not very far 
around the corner.t8 A 


Conclusion 


No one likes a situation that can be interpreted as “colonial.” One 
would also be surprised to discover that the Japanese employment sys- 
tem, which works so well in Japan, runs the risk of “colonialism” when 
taken into other countries through Japanese foreign direct investment. 
It has been the burden of this article to show that it is precisely the 
wonders of the Japanese employment system that create a “colonial” 


18 What is involved in this discussion is the question of “exportability” of the 
Japanese system. See, for example, Hideo Ishida, “Exportability of the Japanese 
Employment System,” in Industrial Policies, Foreign Investment and Labor in Asian 
Countries (Tokyo: Japan Institute of Labor, 1978), pp. 99-111. 
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situdtion in the “internal” labor market of a Japanese subsidiary or 
affiliate in the sense that the Japanese expatriates are.in the “govern- 
ing” position and the host-country nationals in the subordinate.. It has 
also been argued that Thai workers’ and managers’ individual mobility 
through the “external” labor markets has been the major check on 
Japanese “colonialism” in the “internal” labor markets. Via the policy 
of encouraging indigenization, the Thailand government has also been 
acting in the enforcement of “decolonization.” Nevertheless, the’ scat- 
tered’ data put together in this article show that Japanese subsidiaries 
and affiliates are peculiarly resistant to indigenization on the scale that 
has been possible in foreign enterprises from other countries. 
` Under the circumstances, one would expect that in addition to 
individual responses to unsatisfactory. conditions, workers would also 
resort to organized protests. As Hirschman has nicely put it, there is 
not only “exit” but “voice” as well in response to such conditions.!9 
Indeed, Japanese firms in Thailand have had their fair share of labor 
disputes that have struck many foreign and national firms. Some even 
claim that Japanese firms in Thailand are more prone to labor disputes 
than other foreign firms, although reliable data are not available on 
this question. This author was told by a number of Japanese in Thai: 
land that the Japanese firms had experienced at least one labor dispute 
within a few years of their establishment. From the hypothesis of “co- 
lonialism,” one would expect Japanese firms to run into more disputes 
involving the quality of management than other foreign firms. In a num- 
ber of cases, the Thai workers demanded the removal of Japanese per- 
sonnel managers or that of ‘indigenous managers whom workers sus- 
pected as being Japanese lackeys at the expense of Thai workers. Many 
disputes över wages and working conditions also seemed to be disguised 
expressions of frustration towards Japanese domination. Japanese’ man- 
agers were aware that their being Japanese was no small part of their 
difficulties in dealing’ with Thai employees. As recently as June 1977, 
there were widely publicized Iabor disputes at three Japanese subsidi- 
aries in Bangkok. A postmortem analysis of these disputes pointed out 
that the personnel affairs at the three firms were managed by Japanese 
and that their efforts to engage in a dialogue did not go far enough to 
penetrate the tangled issues. At the same time, it expressed envy at the 
apparent success of Euro-American firms in problem-free personnel 
management.?° 

Finally, it would be useful to place this “micro-colonialism” in the 
context of a “‘macro-colonialism” Japan is often accused of pursuing in 
Asia. It is usually the people on the Left who interpret economic rela- 
tions between rich and poor countries in terms of colonialism, neo- 


‘19 Albert O. Hirschman, Exit, Voice and Loyalty (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1970). 

20 Haruyoshi Nakata, “Labor Problems During June” (in Japanese), Bulletin of 
the. Japanese Chamber of Commerce in Bangkok, No. 191 (August. 1977), pp. 37-39. 
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colonialism; economic imperialism, unequal exchange, dependency; etc. 
This author does not share. their ideologically inspired methodology. 
For different reasons, however, he is concerned about Japan's possible 
neo-colonialism in Asia. It is not surprising. to hear that the Japanese 
government pursues a nationalistic policy on international trade: and 
investment. But it would be surprising, even alarming, if Japan’s re- 
spected modern economists should be seen using economic theory to 
justify Japan’s economic nationalism and its international offshoot, 
colonialism. l ; We: 
Professor Kiyoshi Kojima of Hitotsubashi University, a first-class 
economist of world-wide reputation in international economics, believes 
that nations should specialize in production of goods for which they 
have comparative. advantage because of their different factor -endow- 
ments.*! From this it follows that Asian countries with their -relatively 
abundant labor and relatively low level of technological sophistication 
should specialize in technologically simple, labor-intensive industries, 
while Japan with its labor shortage and rapid technological progress 
should do likewise in technologically sophisticated capital-intensive in- 
dustries. Public policy in Japan should therefore expedite the move- 
ment of resources into high-technology industries. Labor-intensive in- 
dustries, if left at the mercy of economy forces alone, would become ex- 
tinct. But there is a more merciful way of dealing with their problems— 
ie, let them move to labor-abundant Asian countries. Thus Kojima’s 
policy package is as follows: subordinate the pattern and volume of 
Japan’s foreign direct investment to the logic of free international trade 
(‘“‘trade-oriented” foreign direct investment); allow only the unecono- 
nomical industries to undertake foreign direct investment with a view 
to relocating in Asia; retain all the progressive industries and advanced 
technology in Japan (for comparison, Kojima draws lessons from Amer- 
ican “mistakes” in allowing giant American corporations to export their 
advanced technology through “anti-trade-oriented” foreign direct in- 
vestment with the result of strengthening others and weakening Amer- 
ica); and forge a perfect system of free international trade consistent 
with the theory of comparative advantage that ensures Japan’s industrial 
and technological progress, while helping less developed Asian countries 
enhance their national well-being through Japan’s foreign direct in- 
vestment geared to their economic and technological level. 
Economically and from the Japanese point of view, Kojima’s 
thoughts are impeccable. But politically and from the Asian point of 
view, the outcome of his analysis and recommendations is a pattern of 
international relations that anyone, regardless of ideologies, would as- 


21 Among his many publications, see especially, Kiyoshi Kojima, Kaigai choku- 
setsu téshi ron (Overseas Direct Investment) (Tokyo: Diamond Publishing Co., 1977). 
For a critique of the Kojima thesis, see John E. Roemer, U.S.-Japanese Competition 
in International Markets (Berkeley, California: University of California Institute of 
International Studies, 1975). T 
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sociate with standard definitions of imperialism, colonialism, or depen- 
dency: Of course, foreign economic policy similar to Kojima’s recom- 
mendations has. long been followed by the Ministry of International 
‘Frade and Industry (MITI) of the Japanese government. Kojima offers 
an ‘eloquent rationalization of Japanese policy. And he is not alone, 
‘There are many modern economists in Japan who have expressed similar 
thoughts in various forms. That so many modern economists in Japan 
are so naturally. nationalistic despite the internationalist tenets of their 
discipline i is puzzling. As seen in this context, the “micro-colonialism” 
in the internal labor markets of Japanese firms’ subsidiaries and affiliates 
im Asian countries. appears to be an all-too-natural consequence of 
Japan’ s foreign direct investment guided by Japan’s foreign economic 
policy and designed to integrate Asia’s abundant labor resources into a 
Jopin centered Peaga order in Asa 


KOJI TAIRA: ‘is Professor of Economics and Industrial Relations at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign. 


WINDS OF CHANGE: ECONOMIC .. 
REALISM AND JAPANESE LABOR 
~ MANAGEMENT : 


Tomoko Hamada 


THE JAPANESE: MANAGEMENT SYSTEM has bea discussed 
primarily in contrast to that of Western countries as a manifestation of 
the diversity of management systems ‘resulting ftom socio-cultural differ: 
ences. The two mòst commonly discussed characteristics of the Japanese 
employment system (hereafter referred to as JES) are the seniority rule 
(SR) and the life-long employment system (LLES). 

The SR and the LLES actually operate for about a quarter of the 
work force in Japan—specifically white collar male workers in large 
companies, The system excludes {1) female workers, (2) many blue collar 
workers, (3) those working for smaller companies, and (4) all temporary 
or seasonal workers. The system is, however, regarded as a culturally 
ideal model of labor management by a majority of the Japanese people; — 
82% of managers and 79%, of workers support the concept of the LLES.1 
While only a minority. of workers enjoy its benefits, the majority ‘have 
been striving for participation. The Japanese educational system and 
vocational training programs have been geared to meet requirements 
arising from the employment system. 

The socioeconomic environment that gave rise to the employment 
system has changed drastically since its introduction. Scholars. who 
stress the impact of social structural variables on the formation and 
development of the system imply that the system could change with a 
possible change in the environment.” On the other hand, those who 


1 Hitachi Sogo Keikaku Kenkyo-jo, Nihon-Gaia Roshi Kan Kei no Shorai (The 
Future of the le aera Style of Labor Relations), (Tokyo: Hitachi Sogo Keikaku 
Kenkyu-jo, 1978), p 

2 Koji Taira, PE onomic Development and Labor Markets in Japan (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1970). 
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stress the cultural tradition suggest that it has some persistence in spite 
of environmental changes through time.® In this article I will examine 
the question of whether the JES is culture bound and therefore im- 
mutable. I will first analyze current modifications taking place in the 
JES and try to predict the future of the JES. 


Recent Changes in the JES 


Environmental changes in the seventies are now forcing Japanese 
management to reconsider conventional managerial practices. Five im- 
portant factors in the environment have profoundly affected the nature 
of employment relations in large Japanese companies: (1) reduction in 
the growth rate of Japan’s economy; (2) change in the Japanese indus- 
trial structure; (3) demographic change: aging of society; (4) trend to- 
ward higher education; and (5) growing competition with other nations 
in the global economy. l 

Economic and financial factors are perhaps the most important 
for the continuation and success of a business organization. By exam- 
ining recent managerial actions in large Japanese companies we will 
be able to analyze the degree of traditionalism and rigidity in the JES, 
and to forecast how the system will. change, 


Japan's Unemployment Pattern: The conventional Japanese unemploy- 
ment pattern, in contrast to that of the United States, is that many of 
the unemployed are those over age 55 who cannot find work after their 
retirement, rather than young unskilled workers. The SR and the LLES 
were based on the availability of a large number of young inexpensive 
middle-school graduates at the entrance-to-career age. And the average 
number of jobs available to a middle-school graduate has always been 
high. For example, in 1975, inspite of an economic recession, a junior 
high school graduate had an average of more than five companies offer- 
ing him a job. In contrast, persons over 55 had to compete with nine 
others on the average to obtain a job in that same year (see Table 1). . 

. Because of the trend toward higher education, however, the supply 
of university-educated young people will continue to increase. Com- 
pared to them, employees now in organizations using SR and the LLES 
are less skilled and less educated. With the Japanese industrial structure 
shifting from old low-skilled and labor-intensive industries to knowledge- 
oriented industries that utilize abundant resources of highly educated 
people, older but less skilled workers face a serious problem. The un- 
employment patterns in recent years clearly show a trend: in 1975 there 


8 James Abbeglen, The Japanese Factory: Aspects of Its Social Organization (New 
York: The Free Press, 1958); Management and Worker: The Japanese Solution 
(Tokyo: Sophia University Press, 1973); Ryushi Iwata, Nikon-teki Keiei no Henseé 
Genri (The Organizational Principles of Japanese Management), (Tokyo: Bunshi-do, 
1977); Kendai Nikon no Keiei Fudo (The Climate of Modern Japanese Management) 
(Tokyo: Nihon Keizai-Shinbun-ha, 1978). 3 
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TABLE 1: Number of Job Openings for Different Age Groups, Excluding Fresh 
School Graduates 


Age : 1973 1974 1975 ` 
below 19 7.4 42 28. 
25-29 “240 12 0.7 
35-39 l 3.0 1.4 0.9 
45-49 2.1 0.9 0.5 
over 55 . 0.5 0.2 0.1 


SOURCE: Hitachi Sogo Keikaku Kenkyu-jo, Nihon-gata. Roshi Kankei no Shorai, 
1978, pp. 49. l 





were 990,000 unemployed, an increase of 37.5% over the previous year; 
in 1977 the number of unemployed went. up to 1,110,000, and in 1978, 
to 1,200,000. The unemployed over 40 increased from 300,000 in 1977 
to 350,000 in 1978 (25.2% of the total jobless in 1977, and 30% in 1978). 
Among the 50,000 who lost jobs between 1977 and 1978, 40;000 were in 
the age bracket between 40 and 54. Two-thirds of the unemployed who 
are currently receiving unemployment insurance are in the age group 
of 45-54,4 l 

Older workers are more expensive to the company because of the 
seniority scale of wages. Large companies’ rationalization of the labor 
force concentrates on the elimination of older workers. Let us examine 
more closely intra-company policies that have led to older workers’ un- 
employment in recent years—the changes in LLES and SR. 


LLES and SA: The LLES has three elements: (1) recruitment of fresh 
school graduates; (2). long years of service; and (3) retirement at a fixed 
age. The most important changes-in the LLES are in retirement prac- 
tices. The retirement age, which used to be 55, is gradually being ex- 
tended to 60. Instead of a fixed retirement age system, a “selective earlier: 
retirement age” system is being adopted. Companies have started to 
adopt an “annuity” system together with a “retirement allowance” sys- 
tem. : 

According to a recent. survey by Nihon Keizai Shinbun, the manda- 
tory retirement age of workers in 1,445 enterprises listed on the Stock’ 
Exchanges averaged 57.5 Those firms that set the retirement age higher 
than 55 accounted for 54.3% of the enterprises with a retirement age 
system. Furthermore, there are many firms that have decided to extend 
the retirement age annually until the ultimate target age of 60 is 
reached. The Ministry of Labor has been pressing for the delayed re- 
tirement age on the grounds that the life expectancy of Japanese has 
risen since the system was established. 


4“Kotoshi no Seisaku Kadai: Chu-ko Nenso no Koyo-Taisaku” (This Year's 
Policy Issues: The Employment of Middle-Aged and Older Workers), Nihon Keizai 
Shinbun, January 9, 1979. 
` “Nobita Teinen Heikin 57-sai” (An Extended Age of Retirement, 57 Years on 
the Average), Nihon Keizai Shinbun, November 17, 1978. : 
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_ Under the Selective Earlier Retirement Age System now being in- 
troduced, a firm designates a lower age than the regular retirement 
age, and a worker retiring before the regular retirement age receives 
a retirement allowance above the normal level. Of 1,445. firms in the 
Nihon Keizai Shinbun survey, 78 firms have already adopted this sys- 
tem while 85 firms are currently studying it. Most of the. firms that 
have adopted the selective retirement age system resorted to such a step 
in connection with raising the mandatory retirement age. Ten of the 
firms. have set the selective retirement age.in the thirties: and forties. 
The selective retirement age system is adopted as part of management’s 
efforts to streamline their business and to promote retirement of middle- 
aged.and older workers, and those less productive. Instead of guarantee- 
ing lifelong employment to all male white-collar workers of the com- 
pany, only. those who are “able” can now survive until: the regular re- 
tirement age of 60. 

The adoption of the selective earlier retirement age as a means for 
rationalization can be understood by the fact that it was first introduced: 
in “recession struck” industries. such as shipbuilding, textiles, iron and 
steel, chemical fertilizers, lumber and plywood, and nonferrous metals. 
The system is new, but it is significant that 69% of the section chiefs of 
105 major companies approved of the system, while only 23% disap- 
proved of it.® i 

Oki Electric Company decided to decrease the number of workers 
by 1350 in 1978. By November '1978 1060 workers had resigned “volun- 
tarily.” When the target could not be reached solely by voluntary resig- 
nation, the company adopted a system of forced resignation and dis- 
charged 78 employees who were evaluated as contributing less to the 
company’s overall performance. ‘The average age of those who resigned 
from Oki Electric between November 1978 and January 1979 was 38.1 
years, with an average of 14.7 years of service.7 l 

The case of Oki Electric is rather exceptional, but the psychological 
impact on workers of other companies cannot be underestimated. Un- 
like Western countries where seniority rights protect workers with long 
years of service, the Japanese seniority system has been merely a custom, 
not a written regulation, and is susceptible to situational changes. Eco- 
nomic calculation seems to override customary practices that were said 
to derive from cultural tradition. Hirehido Tanaka of the Ministry of 
Labor commented that: 


One of the characteristics of the recent Japanese way of rationaliza- 
tion is that management has changed the concept of ‘labor cost from 
being a fixed cost to a variable one. Companies, by doing so, have gained 
a confidence that they could adjust labor cost by rationalizing personnel 


6“Kacho 100-nin Honsha Ankeito Chosa” (Questionnaire Survey of 100 Section 
Chiefs), Nihon Keizai Shinbun, January 5, 1979. Ls 

7“Wasure Kakete Ita Jisshitsu Kaiko no Kire-aji” (The Severity of Force 
Resignation Which Has Been Almost Forgotten), Za Maneejimento (The ‘Manage: 
ment), 38:2, February 1979. 
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in order to overcome economic difficulties. ... Up to two or three. years 
. ago, it had been an absolute rule that management must consider the 
labor-management relationship in making managerial policies. Now, such 
a rule has been completely forgotten.8 . pa 


Annuity System: According to the Nihon Keizai Shinbun's survey of 
1,452 firms, 99% of the companies are adopting a retirement allowance 
system {paying a lump sum of money at time of retirement). The re- 
tirement allowances are approximately 10 million yen ($50,000). Among 
companies with more than 1,000 employees, 61.1% have changed the 
retirement allowance system since 1975.9 Now some 60% of the firms 
are adopting the retirement allowance system in combination with an 
annuity system. This indicates the companies’ need to equalize the bur- 
den of payment of retirement allowances to cope with the increase in 
the age of employees. The more employees a company has, the more 
serious the financial burden of retirement allowances, since an increas- 
ing number of workers will now survive until the fixed retirement age 
in the LLES. The number of firms introducing the annuity system is 
expected to increase in the future. _ 

Generally speaking, business operators begin to worry about the 
end results of the high age, high educational background situation when 
the average age of their employees tops 30. The problem is particularly 
serious for the textile and shipbuilding industries, which are now intent 
on whittling down the “extra fat,” and trading companies, which orig- 
inally gave birth to the neologism “brinkmen.” While the concept of 
long years of service continues to be cherished both by management and 
labor, there is a strong possibility that by 1985 the life-long employment 
system will, at a minimum, be modified by changes in the retirement 
system,, the annuity system, and labor turnover. Directions of these 
changes are summarized in Table 2. 


TABLE 2: Future of the Life-Long Employment System 
The Recruitment System The recruitment of fresh school graduates will continue 


The Long Years of Service The concept will continue, but there will be certain 
age points such as age 40, 45, and 50 when unnecessary 
workers are discharged or removed from actual oper- 
ations. (There will also be an increase in the labor turn- 
over of mid-career workers.) 


The Retirement System (1) The fixed retirement age will be extended to age 60 
(2) The selective earlier reitrement system will limit 
the number of workers working until age 60 
(3) More annuity-oriented system after retirement 


8 Hidehiro Tanaka, “Genryo-Keiei wa Tankan-ten ni Aru Ka” ds the Decrease 
of the Work Force at a Turning Point), Nihon Keizai Shinbun, January 22, 1979. 

9“Nobiritsu ga Sagatte mo Taishoku-kin wa 1500-man yen” (Although the Rate 
of Growth is Slowing Down the Retirement Allowance is Still 1.5 Million Yen), Asahi 
Shinbun, January 19, 1979. 
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Economic and demographic changes are affecting the SR more than 
the LLES. Figure 1 shows the trend of the age structure of male workers 
in companies of different sizes. While all manufacturing companies in 
1965, regardless of their size, showed a more or less triangular-shaped 
structure of workers’ age, they now have more of a square type structure. 
If the SR continues, companies will inevitably face a tremendous finan- 
cial burden because of the total wage cost increase and a lack of man- 
agerial positions for older workers. The SR has three aspects: (1) wage 
system; (2) promotion system; and (3) different paths of seniority accord- 
ing to educational background. I will discuss current changes taking 
place in these three areas. 

According to the Ministry of Labor, 58% of large companies with 
more than 1,000 employees used a seniority wage system in 1970. By 
1975 the figure had decreased to 52%, and in 1977 to 46%.1° On the 
other hand, the wage based on performance and type of job is rapidly 
increasing. By 1972 42% of large companies had adopted a wage system 
based on performance and type of job. In 1975 the figure increased to 
48%, and in 1977 to 54%. Many companies are now combining the two 
wage systems, while increasing the ratio of the job and performance- 
oriented system year by year. 

Kanebo, a leading textile company announced a new wage system 
in 1976 under which the automatic increase in wages based on seniority 
stops at age 45, and wage increases after that will be based solely on job 
performance. When they surveyed the results of this new wage system in 
April 1977, 10%, of employees over 45 had had their salary decreased. 
The company aleo adopted the selective earlier retirement system after 
age 45. 

The wage asni based solely on seniority is almost gone, and com- 
panies are steadily moving towards more performance and job oriented 
systems. In 1965 a 55-year-old male worker in a large company could get 
2.3 times more salary than those 20-24 years old; by 1978 this ratio 
decreased to 1.5, so the wage increase curve is being flattened rapidly. 

Because of the SR, the average employee in 1975 became a section 
chief around age 35-45, and a director around 45~—55.11 The number of 
managerial positions increased rapidly in the early 1970s as managerial 
post candidates continued to increase. While the total number of work- 
ers in large companies increased by only 0.5% between 1970 and 1975, 
the number of managers increased by 9.0%.!2 It is impossible to increase 
managerial positions indefinitely, especially when the number of younger 
workers entering companies is being reduced in proportion to older 
ones. As of 1975 there were 230,000 section chiefs and 78,000 directors 
in all large companies with more than 1,000 employees. If the SR for 


10“Nenko Joretsu Shusei ya Noryoku Kaihatsu” (The Modification of the 
Seniority Rule and Development of Individual Capability), Nihon Keizai Shinbun, 
paun 22, 1979. 
11 Ibid, 
. 12 Hitachi Sogo Keikaku Kenkyu-ji, Nihon-gata, p. 79. 
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FIGURE 1: Age Structure of Male Workers in Manufacturing 


Companies in 1965, 1975, 1985 


(1) Large Companies with more than 1,000 employees 
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(2) Medium Size Companies with 100-999 employees 
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(3) Small Companies with 10-99 employees 
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promotion continues, there would need to be 400,000 section chiefs and 
185,000 directors by 1985133 

Honen Oil Company, where more than 40% of the employees are 
over 40 years of age, introduced “The Standard for Managerial Posi- 
tions” in December 1977. According to this standard, a section chief 
who could not move up to the next level by age 50 and a director who 
could not be promoted by age 56 are automatically removed from their 
positions into advisory capacities. Mitsui Trading Company, where the 
average age of male employees is 39.3, abolished the section system and 
section-chief positions in October 1978. They also adopted the selective 
retirement age system for those above. 48. Isetan Department Store, 
which has adopted the selective retirement age system at 45, decided to 
transfer older workers who do not hold managérial positions to the 
sales staff in their stores. 

In large Japanese companies, 82. 5% of the presidents consider that 
the era of the straight corporate ladder is going to come to an end in the 
near future;!4 75.4% of them feel that there should be more professional 
positions and a qualification system. Most management prefers to take a 
slower, step-wise approach to the SR. My prediction on this subject is 
that the evaluation system to select the future leaders of the organiza- 
tion will become more strict because of competition. The evaluation 
will be finalized at an earlier stage when a candidate is still in his thirties 
or early forties. The potentiality of the candidate and his job perform- 
ance will be major elements in the judgment. An assessment system will 
be developed to give a fair, overall judgment of a person’s capability. 

In addition management must consider how to deal with those who 
fail to obtain managerial positions. It is likely that specialist positions 
with certain qualifications will be created within organizations to ab- 
sorb some of the middle-aged and older workers. The system of special- 
ists, however has several difficulties, First, because of the Japanese style 
of work organization where job descriptions are unclear, and work is 
done in groups rather than by individuals, the position of specialists 
may become nominal. Second, there are few employees who have the 
qualifications required to be a specialist. Because of the traditional 
Japanese education system, which produces a massive number of gen- 
eralists, and the organizational set up of the company, which rotates 
employees to obtain wide, but shallow experience, most middle-aged and 
older workers do not have special skills to become professionals. Third,’ 
career development programs for middle-aged and older workers will 
increase. One of the reasons why older workers are pressured to leave 
the company is that they cannot keep up with technological advance- 
ment. For example, the skills of older workers cannot compete with 
those of younger university graduates in the era of computers. Career 
development programs for middle-aged and older workers together with 


13 “Nippon: Ikiru Johken” (Japan: Conditions for Survival), Nihon Keizai Shin- 
bun, January 19, 1979. 

14 “Age Seniority System is Due to Collapse, Most Managers Feel,” The Japan 
Economic Journal, November 28, 1979. 
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more strict interim evaluation systems will increase in order to enable 
reassignment of workers to different work within or outside the organiza- 
tion. Finally, the: practice of reemploying older, retired employees in 
subsidiary or affiliated companies will increase. For example, Teijin, a 
leading textile company, established ‘Teijin Sangen Konsan as an affili- 
ated company for older workers. The latter has 63 former employees of 
‘Teijin who are over 48 years old and who receive about 70% of what 
their counterparts in Teijin would earn, although the retirement age 
for the new company is 65, ten years older than for Teijin employees. 
` These are probable steps to be taken by Japanese companies in the 
near future. In the long run, however, the time will come when more 
than 40% of the workers in an organization are above 40, Thé SR for 
promotion will not survive under such conditions. By 1985 only a se- 
lected few will be able to climb the corporate ladder while a majority 
of older workers will stay beneath, working alongside young workers. 

I have mentioned that different paths of’ seniority attainment are 
applied according to’ the educational background of a worker. This 
aspect has also shifted recently. Under the prevailing ‘wage system, a 
junior high school graduate age 40-50 received 57% of what a univer- 
sity graduate of the same age received in 1955. In 1977 a junior high 
school graduate received 66% of the salary of a university graduate. 
Because of the trend toward higher education, the university degree is 
rapidly losing its status in employment. As for the promotion system, 
about 40% of the university graduates entering companies could as- 
sume managerial positions in the early 1950s. By 1976, only 13% of 
those who had joined companies in the early 1970s assumed managerial 
positions. Degrees from Japanese “Ivy League” universities no longer 
carry much weight in promotion, and it will become increasingly diffi- 
cult for companies to favor those from particular universities since a 
growing number of university graduates are eagerly competing for pro- 
motion (see Table 3).15 


TABLE 3: Future of the Seniority Rule (by. 1985) 


Wage System More performance-oriented system, while keeping the SR as 
a minor factor just to ensure a minimum level of workers 
livelihood 


Promotion System (1) More job and performance-oriented system 

(2) More strict evaluation system (human assessment system) 

(3) The future leaders of the firm are selected earlier in the 
game 

(4) More retraining programs for older workers in order to 
help them find suitable positions within and outside the 
organization 

(5) Separation of wage from titles of positions, other than 
managerial ones 

(6) More demotion and discharge of workers whose perfor- 
mances are unsatisfactory 


NA eH re shh sist ft St sp si SSPSSE 


35 Ikuo Watanabe, “Gakureki-hakai wa Hohkai Shite-iru” (Meritocratic Society 
is Collapsing), (Economist), 17:3, 1979. 
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Conclusion ' 


The rationalization of the Japanese labor force was particularly 
aggressive in large companies during the late 1970s. The total number 
of employees in 1,602 major companies listed on the Stock Exchanges 
decreased by 309,500 (10.4%) between July 1974 and July 1978. The 
decrease in the labor force in all manufacturing industries in those four 
years was 322,800 (2.9%).16 

The steps taken by management in recent years imply their com- 
mitment to secure jobs for the majority of employees by sacrificing ex- 
cess employees. They try to preserve the LLES with certain modifica- 
tions, while giving up the SR. Those who suggest the persistence of the 
LLES and SR tend to regard cultural tradition as an independent vari- 
able that explains particular social phenomena, rather than analyzing 
possible social factors that might have created such a cultural system. 
These scholars, notably Abbeglen and Iwata, who emphasize the cul- 
tural heritage of the Japanese tend to pay too much attention to un- 
changing, rather than changing elements of society.!7 

The JES is changing, and changing rapidly. If my prediction on 
the JES is correct, Japan will be a society composed of a large number 
of workers who are equalized in a corporate hierarchy regardless of age 
and educational background. They will be controlled by a lesser num- 
ber of real business elites who have survived hard competition in climb- 
ing up to their position. These elites need efficiency, sophistication, and 
administrative ability in guiding the organizational members in the in- 
creasingly difficult environment of international competition. The in- 
efficient and incapable will be demoted or discharged to move into 
smaller companies or to other industrial sectors. To the average Jap: 
anese white collar worker, the company will no longer be a community 
based on paternalism and familism, but an arena of fierce competition 
with fellow workers, not only in terms of actual per formance but also 
in potentialities and overall quality as a human being. This is an in- 
evitable consequence for Japanese management if they are to prosper 
in the new global economic order. 

It is beyond the scope of this study to examine the inevitable 
adjustments that these changes will necessitate in the educational and 
welfare system. But above and beyond these considerations, there will be 
an inevitable psychological impact on Japanese workers that will alter 
their attitudes, values, and work ethics. 


"16 “Wasure Kakete,” Za Maneejimento (The Management), p. 1. 
17 Abbeglen, The Japanese Factory; Iawata, Nihon-taki. 
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THE VILLAGE SCOUTS OF THAILAND 


_ Marjorie A. Muecke* 


THE VILLAGE Scouts is a countrywide organization that 
the King and Queen of Thailand have. sponsored for the general public 
sirice 1972 in order to promote national unity. The purpose of the 
Scouts is to provide a large non-military bulwark against threats to Thai 
independence and freedom, particularly against “communism.”! By mid- 
1978, 2.5 million men and’ women, over 5% of the total population, had 
completed the five-day training program requisite to becoming a Village 
Scout. The program apparently aims to have five million members, or 
one person from each household in the country, so it is half-way to its 
goal.: =" ; 

While the nature of Village Scouts’ commitments to the organiza- 
tion is difficult to assess, it is clear that incentives vary: Many do join in 
a nationalistic spirit to demonstrate their respect for and loyalty to the 
King, or to strengthen the nation against threats to its integrity. Some 
join to avoid being labelled unpatriotic, ‘disloyal to the King, un- 
Buddhist, or communist, or in response to governmental pressure. 
Nevertheless, the Village Scout movement is most interesting for having 


. While conducting the fieldwork from which this: paper derives, I was supported 
by a grant from the National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, 
the National Institute of Health, DHEW, Washington, D.C., which was administered 
through the East West Population Institute of The East West Center, Honolulu, 
where I was a Fellow. This grant was for a research project on fertility and health 
in urban North Thailand. My contact with families in this study led to my interest 
in the Village Scouts movement. I am indebted to Professor Charles F. Keyes, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Professor Herbert. P. Phillips, University of California at 
Berkeley, and’ Professor Walter F. Vella, University of Hawaii, for their constructive 
comments on earlier drafts of this paper. 

1 Popular definitions of political terms often differ from standard international 
definitions of these terms. For example, in Thai society the terms democracy and 
communism are considered antithetical, often simply signifying “right” versus 
“wrong.” Thus, autocratic or militarist regimes of Thailand have called themselves 
“democratic” because they are “anti-communist.” 
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mobilized both rural and urban peoples throughout the country on the 
basis of appeals to nationalism. 

In this article, I will focus upon the five-day training and induction 
of new members into the Village Scouts, since this is the key ritual and 
substance of the movement and has not yet, to my knowledge, been 
treated in the literature outside Thailand.2 First, however, I will briefly 
review the founding and administration of the Village Scouts. 


The Founding of the Village Scouts 


The Border Patrol Police (BPP, tamrudd traween chaatdaen’) 
founded the Village Scouts in 1971 and have administered them ever 
since. The BPP was set up as the Territorial Defense Police Corps in 
1951, with support from the Central Intelligence Agency of the United 
States, to establish and maintain a government presence in mountain- 
ous border areas. By 1962 the BPP had gained royal patronage, and has 
been strongly supported by the U.S. AID program of technical assistance 
to Thailand. Until 1967, the BPP was involved more in welfare, devel- 
opment, and education of the ethnically non-Thai hill minorities than 
in police or military work. In late 1967 the government announced that 
there was armed insurgency in some northern border areas and retaliated 
by burning suspected villages. The BPP consequently expanded its para: 
military role, working with the Communist Suppression Operations 
Command and the Thai Army to promote security and anti-communism 
among hill peoples in the northern border areas. 

In an attempt to restore peace, order, and unity to tension-ridden 
border areas, BPP Major General Somkhuan Harikul designed a special 
program for adult villagers in Loei Province on the Thai-Laotian bor- 
der in August 1971 that became the model for the Village Scouts. With 
the help of the BPP and the Regional Education Office, Somkhuan 
adopted Boy Scout principles (he himself was a senior, “Wood Badge” 
level Scout) in training villagers in self-development and self-sacrifice 
for the general weal, in order that they could better resist communist 
insurgency. In their pilot program, 115 men and women in Loei Prov- 
ince were taught the Boy Scout Pledge and Laws and the ideals of 


2 Aside from the mass media, the Village Scout movement has also not been 
discussed in the Thai literature. Written publications of the organization, such as 
training manuals, are not distributed to the public, and it is difficult for persons 
who are not members of the organization to attain access to information on the 
Village Scouts. Thai social scientist colleagues who were interested in studying the 
movement reported to me that they were not permitted to observe the training pro- 
gram, nor to see Village Scout publications because they. had not become a member. 
I was told by a senior Village Scout official that only by going through the training 
myself could I understand “the true meaning of the Village Scouts,” and that as.a 
non-member, I would inevitably misinterpret the Scout purpose of learning to love 
and fraternize with other Scouts, no matter how many training programs I observed. 

3 Thai words in this article were transliterated according to a slightly modified 
version of the system developed by Mary R. Haas; tonal markings were removed for 
printing purposes. en 
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Scouting. The success of Somkhuan’s experiment was.reported to Major 
General Jarenrit Jamratroomran,. Deputy Commander of the BPP, who, 
after observing another training session, reconimended the special Scout 
program for adults to the’ King. In 1972 the King and Queen observed 
adult Scout demonstrations and commanded Major General Somkhuan 
to ‘develop Village Scouting under royal patronage throughout the coun- 
try, starting in the troubled northeastern and northern border areas. 
The then Prime Minister, Thanom Kittikachorn, similarly ordeted ex- 
pansion of Village Scouting “in order to solve social problems.”4 The 
King gave the BPP 100,000 baht (US $5,000) to help develop Village 
Scouting and started presenting the hallmark neckscarf to all graduates 
of Village Scout training, a practice that continues to this day. 


Vilage Scout Administration 


' Until March 1978, “Major General Somkhuan Harikul was in charge 
of the BPP, with Major General Jarernrit Jamratroomran second’ in 
command. Although Somkhuan created Village Scouting and is widely 
admired for trying to keep it free of politics, Jarenrit founded and. made 
himself head of the National Center for Village Scout Activities (siun 
patibadkaan luuk suea chaaw baan) in 1974. The Center was recognized 
in writing by Prime Minister Kriangsak in 1978, but has not yet been 
legitimized by the King, the BPP, the Ministry of Interior, and other 
relevant bodies. The local press reports considerable conflict between 
Somkhuan and Jarernrit. Somkhuan is generally favored over Jarernrit, 
who is reputed to be a militant anti-communist and to be seeking power 
for himself through, the Village Scouts. In March 1978 Jarernrit was in- 
vestigated by the government and transferred out of the BPP to a reg- 
terior. Although the reasons for his transfer are open to speculation, the 
transfer was clearly a demotion in an attempt to deflate his power. 
Jarernrit still refers to himself as President of the Village Scouts, al- 
though few others ‘do. . 

. | Coordinating administration of the Village Scouts with the BPP are 
the Ministry of the Interior and the Ministry of Education. Their roles 
are not clearly distinguished, but the Ministry of Education seems pri- 
marily involved in providing trainers (school teachers) and school fa: 
cilities for Village Scout training sessions. At the local levels, the BPP 
coordinates with Provincial Governors and District Officers in carrying 
out Village Scout training sessions and activities. The Director of train- 
ing sessions is typically a BPP man; under him are sundry officials (many 
of whom are Wood Badge Scouts), clerks, and the Village Scout trainers, 
called widthayaakorns 


4 Widthayaakorn fuk obrom luuk suea chaaw baan (Training Manual for Village 
Scout Staff) (Chiang Mai: Region & Education Office, Phra Singh Printer, n.d.). 

5 Widthayaakorn must have at least the equivalent of a tenth-grade education, 
and must complete basic Village Scout training and, at least four months thereafter, 
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Village Scout Membership 


By mid-1978 about 2.5 million Thai had completed the five-day 
training session and become Village Scouts. Statistics on geographic dis- 
tribution or annual increments of membership are not publicized. How- 
ever, the training sessions were first held in the insurgent border areas 
in the Northeast and North, which were perceived as the locus of the 
greatest communist threat. Village Scouting continues to be more active 
in these regions than in Central or South Thailand. Bangkok, Chiang 
Mai, and other cities are also key sites of Village Scout program efforts, 
presumably in order to -tap the riches of their. populations for funding 
of the Scout program, as well as to reach more of the populace. 

Each training session is given a’ code number that tells how many 
sessions have been held in that district, province, and the whole country 
to date. By mid-1978 some 9,000 training sessions had been held, with 
600 of these in Chiang Mai Province. The number of trainees at each 
session has varied widely. The largest increment occurred under the 
Thanin government—October 1976 to October 1977. During, that period 
some 500 to 800 new members were trained at each session in Chiang 
Mai. The sessions reportedly were numerous, but I could not determine 
just how many there were in this period. Since the October 1977 change 
of government, the number of trainees per session has been officially 
reduced to 250 to 300. The official reason given is practical—that is, it 
was difficult to provide housing and teachers for the larger number. The 
reduction could, however, also reflect a diminished popular interest in 
the Village Scout program. 

Any man or woman over the age of 14, including foreigners and 
ethnic minorities who live in hill areas (who do not yet have the right 
to vote in national elections or to own land), may volunteer to go 
through training to become a Village Scout. There is some proselytizing, 
in that each new member is exhorted to recruit at least three new ap: 
plicants, and persons with reputations for waywardness and trouble- 
making are particularly sought out for membérship. Scouts proudly tell 
stories of misguided youths who at first resisted Village Scouting and 
then, during the training session, as one Scout put it, “thought hard, 
became unhappy with themselves, and finally gave up their old ways, 
becoming enthusiastic supporters of Village Scouting, and good people.” 
Non-Scouts’ stories, however, tell that the contrary also occurs, namely, 
that the rigid discipline of Village Scout training stresses some, partic- 
ularly active youths to the point of psychological breakdown. Neverthe- 
less, the fact that there is proselytizing and that it is sometimes successful 
is remarkable, for proselytizing is unusual behavior for Thai Buddhists 
who tend to act in a more “live and let live” fashion. . 





a four-night, three-day special training program. They usually are civil servants 
(most are Border Patrol Police members, school teachers, or Provincial or District 
Office staff) who work in the same District where they train Village Scouts: that is, 
they are typically low-level bureaucrats, part of the petty bourgeoisie from which 
right-wing movements often emerge. - 
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... Even though Scout membership is officially voluntary, it is hard to 
estimate the degree to which membership in or support of Village Scout- 
ing is an act of free will. Although the membership of 2.5 million peo- 
ple indicates unequivocal grassroots interest and support, there is also 
evidence that not all support is given freely, and that there is differential 
selection of members. In addition to explicit proselytizing for member- 
ship, there are many reports of villagers and urbanites alike being social- 
ly pressured into joining by government and Scout officials. For example, 
persons who live near a monastery or school where a training session is 
to be held are told that they should help fulfill their duty to the nation 
by providing their houses as dormitories for Scout trainees, and that in 
order to do so, at least one of the household members should be a Village 
Scout or become a trainee, If they don’t comply they could be branded 
disloyal to the King and ostracized. Owners of large shops and stores in 
Bangkok: told me that Village Scouts had requested donations from 
them to support training sessions, and had threatened a Scout boycott 
of the store if the donations were not given or were not as large as ex- 
pected. l 

Scout officials say they choose villages that are known to have in- 
ternal problems of violence or factionalism in which to hold training 
sessions in order to promote peace and order. It is unclear whether 
Village Scouting achieves this ‘goal. Supporters assert that since Village 
Scouting came to their neighborhoods violence at village fairs has 
stopped, villagers are more cooperative with one another, and civil ser- 
vants recognize villagers and urban neighbors with smiles. Skeptics, who 
include inactive Scouts, point out that there are other explanations for 
decreased violence, such as tightened government control or popular 
resignation to the perceived inevitability of autocratic government in 
Thailand. They also point out that gains from cooperation are limited 
to the interaction among Village Scouts themselves, not between Scouts 
and non-Scouts. 

‘ Furthermore, Scouting is in fact, although not in theory, less ac- 
cessible to the poor than to the non-poor. The very poor cannot afford 
the time to participate in Village Scouting, as they must work every day 
for each day’s food. The rich, in contrast, have both time and money 
to devote to Scouting and have special privileges. For example, in early 
1978, at least two special training sessions were held at the luxurious Boy 
Scout Camp in Cholburi for those among Bangkok’s elite who were 
Village Scouts. Titled women, wives of generals, and wealthy Chinese 


8 Although expenses of Village Scout trainees are kept to a minimum, the poor 
do not have the 20 baht (US $1.00) and four liters of rice required in advance for 
their food for the five days. An August 1977 study found that whereas 72% of the 
villagers were landowners, 92% of the Village Scouts in the village were landowners. 
Although the statistical significance of the difference cannot be determined because 
population size is not reported, the survey findings suggest that Village Scout mem- 
bership varies by socioeconomic status (Catherine Bowie, unpublished, untitled 


wh on a Village Scout training session in a rural Chiang Mai village, August 
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traders arrived in chauffeur-driven Mercedes to attend training sessions 
to earn the senior-level Wood Badge of International Scouting. i 
At the individual level, applications for Village Scout membership 
are made through Village Headmen. Applicants register their name, 
birth date, sex, address, number of siblings and children, occupation, 
and other information, and must also present their house registration 
and identification card (urban squatters and hill people usually do not 
have house registration certificates, so their eligibility is questionable). 
In the early days of Village Scouting, the majority of new members 
were middle-aged (25 to 55 years), actively employed or otherwise: eco- 
nomically sufficient—i.e., persons living ‘successfully under the existing 
government. One journalist reported their motivations for Village Scout 
membership as the following: (1) political advantages; (2) trade and 
business advantage; (3) opportunity to get close to one’s superiors; and 
(4) opportunity to demonstrate one’s loyalty to and affection for the 
country, religion, and the King.” 
In Chiang Mai in 1978, the dominant age group of new members 
appeared to be adolescent. They told me that they joined for fun and 
to meet people, and that they particularly enjoyed the bonfire dances, 
skits, and games held during the training session. Most have finished 
school, and many are unemployed and restless for something to do. The 
elderly are also joining in large numbers, perhaps in response to wid- 
thayaakorn encouragement, as the Village Scouts'want to show that the 
aged can shoulder responsibilities, have fun, and merit respect. 
Although their non-worldly roles preclude Buddhist monks from 
joining the Scouts as individuals, the Buddhist Sangha (Order) is very 
much involved in support of the Scout program. All Village Scout and 
widthayaakorn training sessions are held at Buddhist monastaries (wad) 
or at public schools, which are often on wad grounds. As in most official 
and semi-official Thai ceremonies, each day of Village Scout training 
officially begins with Buddhist observances. Buddhism is further incor- 
porated through the inclusion of proper Buddhist etiquette and merit- 
making postures as part of the Village Scout curriculum and when, at the 
closing ceremony of the five-day training, monks chant and give a ser- 
mon supporting Village Scout ideals.8 


Why Do People Become Village Scouts?: In addition to the motivations 


7 Luuk suea chaaw baan pathibat kaan rukkheat thii (mai) kiaw kap kaan muang 
(Village Scouts make destructive advances that are [not] political). Khaaw Thai 
Nikorn (Bangkok), 2:(30) + 38:10-12, July 12, 1978. 

8 Monks are not necessarily apolitical in their public behavior, Some monks, 
for example, have achieved reputations for their ability to detect communists in 
border areas. Some monks have openly contended tliat Buddhism should function as 
a bulwark against communism. The best-known spokesman of this point of view is 
Kittivutho Bhikku, founder of the activist Buddhist Cittaphaawan College in 
Cholburi Province. For further details see Charles F. Keyes, “Political Crisis and 
Militant Buddhism in Contemporary Thailand,” in Bardwell L. Smith, ed., Religion 
and Legitimation of Power in Thailand, Laos and Burma (Chambersburg, Penna.: 
Anima Books, 1978). T ce ae ani ERNE 
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for joining the Village Scouts mentioned above, I would explain the 
attractiveness of the organization as follows. First, becoming a Village 
Scout is a relatively simple affair: it requires only completion of the 
initial training program. Subsequent participation in Scout activities are 
so optional that many (it is difficult, if not impossible, to determine how 
many) members never participate in them, or do so only once or twice. 
Thus, membership in effect requires only a one-time and short-term 
commitment. E l AO 

Second, the training program carries a positive popular reputation, 
for being “fun,” providing an opportunity to get to know other people 
and make new friends; working hard with little sleep, but feeling the 
hard work was worthwhile; and helping. to make the country a safer. 
place to live. Poe See, ee ee 

Third, the Village Scout program focuses upon central features of 
Thai identity: the love for play, deep respect for the King and for re- 
ligion (Buddhism), and the sense of an ethnic Thai “specialness.”. Re- 
inforcement of these aspects of Thai identity is unquestionably gratify- 
ing to most Thai, and is apparently a very effective Village Scout strategy. 
for gaining members as well as for encouraging nationalism.? Many 
persons react eagerly to an induction session in their village or neigh- 
borhood out of a belief that their area was chosen as a site for Scout 
training by His Majesty the King himself. This belief reaffirms tradi- 
tional links between the common populace and the monarchy, nation, 
and religion that otherwise are becoming tenuous. a 

Finally, the image of the Village Scouts as it appears in the public 
media is largely positive. Scout activities are broadcast daily on’ the 
Village Scouts’ own radio: program, often several times a week on re- 
gional and national television news, and very frequently in local and 
national newspapers (which were subject to censorship for most of the 
1976-1978 period). This publicity usually emphasizes the honor and 
recognition Village Scouts may receive, as in award ceremonies and 
parades, as well as the good works the Scouts have done. Furthermore, 
most public works undertaken by Village Scouts are visibly credited to 
them by signs—e.g., sun shelters at bus stops are marked as constructed 
by a specific Village Scout group. Given its association with the national 
identity symbols of monarchy, religion, and nation, public reference’ to 
Scouting can hardly be derogatory. In consequence, public criticism is 
guarded or often camouflaged in metaphor, a common face-saving and 
censor-dodging device of journalists in Thailand. 


9 In explaining their involvement with the Village Scouts, several school teachers 
told me that the Queen dreamed that King Naresuan (the archetypal war hero of 
Thai history who routed the Burmese in the late 16th century) told.her that Thai-. 
land would fall unless the people were united, and that the Village Scouts ‘was the 
means to unite them. This story has been published by Major General Jamratroom- 
ran, Buanglang phleeng phraraachaniphon “khwaam fan an suungsut” (Background 
to the royal song “The highest dream” in Prayuth Sittiphanth), Luwksuea 5 phaendin 
(Scouts of 5 Lands) (Bangkok: Wichai Angsu singh, n.d.), pp. 487—497. - 
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Induction into Village Scouting 


The induction into Village Scouting is the primary activity of the 
program, designed to inculate trainees with heightened loyalty to re- 
ligion, King, and nation in defense against communism. The format for 
the training is designed at the national level, and executed by specially 
trained BPP men and civil servants. Indirectly many more persons are 
involved: sponsors, neighborhood residents, and coworkers of those at- 
tending the induction who must cover for them at work during the 
week’s training. Once one completes the induction, one is a Village 
Scout for life, and is expected to assist with other induction sessions, and 
to participate in sporadic, locally organized affairs such as Buddhist 
merit-making pilgrimages, and land clearing or other voluntary projects. 
The latter type of activity is less structured, so some Village Scouts may 
never participate in it. Those who do are required to wear their Village 
Scout neckscarves so they can be immediately identified as Village Scouts. 

The five-day and. four-night marathon inductions for Village Scout 
applicants are held on monastery or public school grounds, the tradi- 
tional village sites of public ceremonies and fairs in Thailand. Wid- 
thyaakorn, the trainers, are housed and fed on the site, and the trainees, 
in nearby homes of Village Scouts. 


Day 1~--“Color-Groups,” Songs, Hazing, Regression to Schoolchild Status: 
The 200 to 300 Village Scout applicants are called together after lunch 
in front of a flagpole and before the 30-odd uniformed widthyaakorn. 
They are welcomed and divided into 16 ‘‘color-groups” (muu sit) of 15. 
to 20 persons each; henceforth their color-group identity is more im- 
portant than their individual identity. Contrary to usual Thai social 
behavior patterns, members of the same family may not be in the same 
group; and the composition of each group is made as heterogeneous as 
possible so that the trainees will interact with persons of different back- 
grounds. Each group is given neckscarves of its color to wear and a 
pennant of its color to carry wherever it goes. Color-group members 
sleep (at most four hours a night), eat, work, and play together through- 
out the session. Many lasting friendships begin in the color-groups. 
Competition between color-groups, and between two major divisions of 
eight-color groups each is encouraged throughout the training program. 

In the afternoon, special nursery-school-type Village Scout songs are 
taught, such as “Wake Up Thail,” “We Are Happy Today!,” “Smile,” 
“Say ‘Never Mind’ When Someone Bothers You,” and “Don’t Be Lazy!” 
Not until the second night do the songs become political. The trainees 
are then ritually initiated. through hazing by widthayaakorn. They are 
lined up single file to pass widthayaakorn who rub flour water on their 
faces, a custom adopted from the traditional New Year’s celebration 
signifying purification. They are then directed to crawl through a tiger 
tunnel, entering its gaping toothed mouth, squirming through its 15- 
foot lining of branches and twigs (sometimes livened with red ants), and 
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exiting at its tail. The tiger is the mascot of Village Scouts; a tiger’s head 
with growling, gaping mouth is depicted on the Village Scout emblem 
and often forms the entrance gate of the training session grounds. 

The trainees reassemble after supper, usually in the presence of the 
District Officer, who sits on an upholstered chair of honor in front of 
the trainees who are seated on folding metal chairs. Simple songs are 
interspersed with recitations of the Village Scout salute, pledge sign, and 
left handshake. There is never time for a nap. The psychological founda- 
tion for inducing compliance to widthayaakorn is laid almost imper- 
ceptively amid such benign activities. 

‘The trainees are requested to imagine that they are eight to eleven 
years old (teenagers becoming eight, and grandparents, eleven). They 
are told that doing so will help them relate to each other as equals, to 
learn as eagerly as elementary schoolchildren, and, like young children, 
not to be distracted by the opposite sex. To reinforce their child status, 
they are asked to refer to themselves and address each other as “child” 
(dek ying or dek chaai) instead of as a fictive adult kin, which otherwise 
is common practice in North and Northeast Thailand. 

For many this sanctioned release from adult responsibilities, wor- 
ries, and decorum is an exciting new freedom; for others, it is a constant 
humiliation. The enforced regression is perhaps more palatable in a 
‘society such as Thai that cherishes children and prizes the ability to 
relax in simple fun. Furthermore it assigns to trainees the familiar role 
of unquestioned obedience and service to -authority figures that they 
themselves enacted when they were elementary schoolchildren. This is 
reinforced by holding the training program on the grounds of elemen- 
tary schools, The metaphor of the elementary school extends to investing 
the widthayaakorn with the rank and privileges of schoolteachers. Wid- 
thayaakorn are thus included in the cultural sanction for teachers to en- 
force discipline, set rules, make decisions, and give information as if it 
were absolute truth to persons (children) deemed insufficiently mature 
to interpret or question what teachers say. 

Widthayaakorn reinforce the inferior and dependent status of the 
trainees in many ways. Widthayaakorn tell trainees to use initiative, 
but later they may reprimand trainees for showing creativity. For in- 
stance, one color-group was corrected for laying pathstones “the wrong 
way” and for not making them pretty by painting them white: “Don't 
you know what pretty is?” The trainees are told they may not drink 
liquor, flirt, tease, carry arms, or smoke during formal sessions, as 
these would damage the reputation of the Scouts. They are restrained 
from leaving the training grounds for the five days, warned to be pre- 
cisely punctual, and told to conform to group behavior. In contrast, 
widthayaakorn come and go according to personal schedules, may post- 
pone scheduled activities without noticé or explanation, and in free 
time the male widthayaakorn may court young women. 

The District Officer usually gives a speech the first night. Generally 
he explains the rationale for Village Scouting as strengthening the coun- 
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try by uniting the populace in ideological defense against the threats of 
communism. He says that by uniting through the Village Scouts they 
can prevent the loss of life and freedom in Thailand that has occurred 
in neighboring Laos, Kampuchea, and Vietnam. l 
.When they return to their houses that first night, the trainees, in 
the presence of two widthayaakorn per house, make a flagpole, entrance 
way, shoe and dish racks, and other items for their use during the week. 
Other nights they do general cleaning, dig drainage ditches, repair house 
roofs, or- build latrines as needed. ‘This work is carefully inspected by 
the widthayaakorn who assigns points to each oles group for: the 
qoen of the-work. on, days 3 to 5. ; 


Day 2—Opening eee Proper pecon Thai History: The trainees 
are up at 4 to 5 A.M. to go to market, fix breakfast, and clean house, At 
8:4.M: they walk single-file to the flagpole grounds, wearing their color- 
group scarves and carrying their color-group flag. ‘They are led. in- Village 
Scout songs until.the formal opening ceremony begins. This ceremony, 
modelled after the daily elementary school opening ceremony, -is: held 
daily thereafter. The national flag is raised while all.stand and sing the 
national] anthem; all recite praise to the Buddha (non-Buddhists are 
told to say prayers from their own religion while facing a Buddha image 
with the group); announcements are made. The trainees are then taught 
the three part Village Scout Pledge: (1) to love nation, religion,.and 
monarchy; (2) to help each other; (3) to obey Scout laws. A. small cere- 
mony is held in honor of King Rama VI, who founded the Wild Tigers 
(suea paa) and the. Boy Scouts (muk sueo the models upon which hie 
lage Scouting is based, in 1911. 

Activities for the rest of the day stress the ied for-unity of the Thai 
people as Thai, through games, simple songs, and skits. In one skit, for 
example, widthayaakorn act out a comparison of proper and improper 
attire: a long-haired youth in jeans, rubber thongs, and old unbuttoned 
shirt, carrying a shoulder bag and spouting rough direct talk, and a long- 
haired girl with no make-up, her shirt tails hanging out over her. jeans, 
and a large comb in her hair, are contrasted with a clean, quiet young 
man wearing glasses, short hair, neat tucked-in. shirt, shoes, pants with 
belt, and a pretty, quiet, young woman in make-up-and traditional Thai 
long-sleeved blouse and long skirt, and shoes. ‘Fhe former couple repre- 
sent the students of the 1973-1976 “democratic era” who became a 
counter-culture after the October 1976 Bangkok massacre.. They were 
identified by their dress, described in Thai by the acronym “the five 
yaw’s.” The moral of the skit is this: if young people dressed the way 
they should, they would show themselves as loyal ‘Thai and prevent fac- 
tionalism in society. 

Thai history taught to Scout trainees is borrowed directly from 
public school textbooks. It is a vehicle for indoctrinating the -ttainees 
with nationalism and xenophobia. The indoctrination starts almost im- 
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perceptibly, and then gains momemtum to reach explicit and ‘passionate 
levels. For example, the. trainees are led: in cheers of koo, a traditional 
Thai war cry, with forward thrusts of the fist; then they are led in 
shouting “We will persevere!,” “Love our‘country!,” or “We are Thai!” 
Widthayaakorn say such cheers are part of “history teaching.” ‘They 
also say such songs as “The Original Thai,” “Remember Auydthaya,” 
and “From Thai Territory” are “history teaching.” The latter song be- 
gins: © n s. aat a ' DE non 
Our land, was once extensive in the:middle of Asia. Then we Thai were 
forced out’ by the Chinese, so we lost our ancient land. We moved south 
and set up.a vast state called Nann. Caw [now Yunnan and Laos; 8th- 
13th centuries a.v.]. But soon after, the Chinese pursued us again, and 
we Thai dispersed in many directions: to the northeast, along the 
Mekong River [now, in Laos and Kampuchea]; to the west, the “Big 
Thai” [Shan] along the Salween River [now in Burma]; the “Little 
` Thai” to the five rivers [of what is now Northern Thailand]; the Central 
Thai along the Gao Phrya River. ey 3 : 


` This song is a precis of a 45-minute or longer serious lecture illus: 
trated with maps that depicts the progressive shrinking of ‘Thai borders 
because of ‘neighbors’ greed. The lecturé ‘elaborates on the following 
themes: first, the original vastness of the Thai domain-as manifest in 
the mythologized version of Thai history that is taught in schools;. sec- 
ond, depiction of the history of Thai people-over 5,000 years as being a 
continuous flight south in search of freedom and’ independence; and 
third, Thai fringe territories being successively ‘snatched by neighboring 
countries‘and lost to Asian and European greed. ‘This third theme ‘is 
sometimés visually imparted by using a map of mainland Southeast Asia 
in which contemporary Thailand is predominant. A‘ cartoon figure on 
the map shows an army-helmeted, bullet-belted soldier sketched with 
stereotyped ‘Vietnamese features, ‘his huge gaping mouth biting the 
northeastern portion of Thailand that bulges eastward to Laos and 
Kampuchea, while his greedy eyes stare ‘at the northeast region of Thai- 
land. The message imparting a fear of Vietnamese aggression is abso- 
lutely ‘clear. Specific mention is also rade of threats from Beijing, 
Phnom Penh, and Vientiane. | 

_ The trainees are further told that their neighboring countries— 
Burma, Malaya, Laos, and Kampuchea—are all envious of Thai pros- 
perity: “They see our rice and want it.” Rice, being the basic diet and 


_ 10 Terwiel reports that although this type of chant was also traditionally used 
in new house and other ceremonies and has a strong element of entertainment, it 
has “a more serious undertone; it is a means by which the assembled community 
jointly focus their attention on the central person or object. It has.possibly value as 
a means to scare away evil spirits.” B, J. Terwiel, Monks and Magic: An Analysis of 
Religious Ceremonies in Central Thailand, Scandinavian Institute of Asian Studies, 
Monograph No, 24 (Bangkok: Craftsman Press Co., Ltd., 1978), .p. 175.. In Village 
Scout training sessions, the chant is used as a méans to work up mass emotion. 
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export of the Thai, is a topic highly charged with emotion. ‘The trainees 
are then asked, having lost so much Jand already, and with the country’s 
neighbors threatening its northern, northeastern, and southern borders, 
“Where can we go next?” The lecturer answers “Nowhere. There is no- 
where else to go. So are we willing to lose any more Jand to greedy out- 
siders?” 

The same evening, female widthayaakorn put on a fashion and flag 
show portraying the costumes and flags of Thailand under the current 
royal dynasty (founded in 1782). The standards of the royal family are 
also shown. Sometimes the widthayaakorn sing a song describing the 
lineage of the current Queen. The moral of the teaching is that if 
Thailand is to maintain its independence, the people must preserve 
their cultural heritage and monarchy. 


Days 3 to 5—Point System, Humiliation, Self-help, Political Teaching: On 
Days 3 to 5, widthayaakorn inspect each color-group to assign points for 
performance in such tasks as cleanliness, memorization of the Scout 
pledge and laws, skits, and skills taught during the training. The points 
are announced publicly, and scoring more points than other color-groups 
is encouraged. 

The gist of the point system is revealed at the closing ceremony on 
Day 5. The color group that acquired the highest number of points is 
deceived by skillful acting on the part of ‘widthayaakorn into believing 
it did not earn the number. of points required to receive Village. Scout 
neckscarves. The group is shamed and scoffed at length in front of all the 
exhausted trainees and disappointed widthayaakorn, The color-group is 
told that in order to become Village Scouts and receive the coveted 
‘scarves, it will have to go through another training session—i.e., by the 
graciousness of the training director, the group will have a second 
chance. The group’s scarves are sadly taken from them. Any excuse or 
reason its members give for not being able to go through another train- 
ing session is proven invalid by the training director. When some are on 
the verge of tears or angry outburst, the training director suddenly re- 
veals the spoof: he feigns a recount of the group’s points and discovers 
to everyone's joy and relief that the group actually gained the highest 
points of all. 

The gist, then, is that the points are only a means to induce trainee 
conformity to the training curriculum. In fact, no individual can fail to 
become a Village Scout: if she or he completes the training. The only 
trainees not to become Scouts are those who leave voluntarily during the 
training; reportedly such leaving is extremely rare, since once assigned 
to a color-group, individuals are under strong social pressure to per- 
severe in training. 

Humiliation of the trainees by the widthayaakorn occurs intermit- 
tently on Days 8 to 5. In veiled fun, the widthayaakorn do such things 
as have a color-group assume undignified postures, such as monkeys 
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scratching themselves and jumping about in front of all other trainees, 
widthdyaakorn, and bystanders.14 At one closing ceremony, the pres- 
idents of the Village. Scout groups in the District were formally intro-. 
duced and cheered; then the training director directed them to dance 
as ducks in front of all, and they did. During an afternoon of skits in 
which trainees portray Thai customs, all delightedly watched a represen- 
tation of a traditional New Year’s parade. Suddenly, under a cloudless 
sky, the trainees were drenched from behind with bucketfulls of water; 
the widthayaakorn adapted the New Year’s custom of pouring water on: 
others with good wishes by throwing water on unsuspecting merry- 
makers without good wishes. Although the trainees showed discomfort, 
none complained at the time. Thus, enjoyment and humiliation are 
successfully intertwined to teach obedience to superiors. 

Aside from teaching Thai “history” and proper Village Scout. con- 
duct, self-help subjects are taught through.songs, skits, and demonstra- 
tions. This teaching is said to be a major purpose and benefit of the 
Village Scout training’ session, involving health, handicrafts, occupa-. 
tional skills, and so forth. In practice, however, it includes little beyond 
carrying a wounded person on a stretcher, knot-tying, games showing 
how rumors grow and distort facts, use of the five senses to make observa- 
tions, and talks on the advantage of contraception, or the disadvantages 
of drug addiction. | i 

On the last two nights of the training, the widthayaakorn, trainees, 
and bystanders gather around a large bonfire. One evening each color- 
group puts on a 5 to 10 minute skit portraying Thai customs or history; 
on the next, there is a mass traditional circle dance (ramwong), con- 
sidered the most fun part of the training. The skits put on by wid- 
thayaakorn portray Thai ingenuity and courage in resisting historical 
invasions by the Burmese and Lao, and conteniporary Thai BPP and 
military bravery in combating communist guerrillas in border areas. 

One skit performed frequently depicts the Burmese attack ona 
town (Baang Rajan) in Auydthayaa (the capital of the Siamese Kingdom 
from 1350-1767). It is a lavish performance, with firecrackers and ex~ 
ploding rockets in counterpoint to mournful music. Lovely stage replicas 
of a stupa, temple (wihaan), and peasant house are set ablaze by ran- 
sacking Burmese. The townspeople do not call for outside help, lest the 
Burmese go on to sack the capital as well. Bravely, with supreme loyalty 
to their country, both women and men resist such belligerence for five 
months. In the end, having no guns, they succumb to the bullets of a 
Burmese who had formerly lived in Siam: by smuggling guns inside the 


_ Although all do as told, complaint about the disrespect for the elderly in 
directing them to perform in such demeaning ways is common. In a press interview, 
M. R. Kukrit Pramoj said, “They (Village Scouts) take grandparents, highly re- 
spected and esteemed by their children and grandchildren, dress them up in cos- 
tumes and have them dance around a bonfire. like clowns. When children see this, 
they can no longer respect their grandparents.” Siam Rath, July 17, 1978, p. 12. 
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town fortress, he won an easy victory for the Burmese. The moral:drawn 
is that “we Thai” are courageous from love for our country, preferring 
death to dishonor (sia chitp yaa sia sad, the Scout motto inscribed on 
the Village Scout emblem). . l 

In the epilogue to the skit, the Burmese kill the traitor, being sus- 
picious of his association with the Siamese, despite his having won 
the victory for the Burmese. So heated is the emotion in portraying this 
scene that, during at least three separate performances in one province, 
the man portraying the. traitor. was actually wounded. The actors so 
wounded expressed pride in being martyrs ‘to the cause of the country’s 
glory. 

Another skit sometimes performed by widthayaakorn around a 
night bonfire vividly portrays the threat of communist guerrilla ac- 
tivity in border areas. It is a sentimentalized slow-motion story of brave 
Thai soldiers and BPPs leaving pregnant wives, children, and mothers 
to go off to dangerous border areas to protect the country. The emotion- 
alism is emphasized with. heroic and sad music, firecrackers in the dark 
simulating gunfire, teary scenes of leaving home, and seeing “our Thai” 
young men wounded (red paint on bared chests) and die in loud gun 
battles against bearded, long-haired youths in the simple clothes that 
caricature students.18 The latter—communists—are seen only in battle; 
nothing of their personal lives is depicted. ‘The hour-long performance 
moves many to tears. , 

These skits are followed by exhortations to solidarity to make Thai- 
land the strongest country in Asia, free of communism. A BPP instructor 
or the District Officer gives a speech explaining the evils of communism. 
In 1977 and 1978 the examples in such speeches often referred to border 
._problems with Kampuchea and fears of Vietnamese domination. The 
speaker attributed the burning of villages and slaughter of children on 
the.northeastern border, and the starvation and flight of refugees from 
Laos, Kampuchea, and Vietnam to transitions from democracy to com- 
munism. The speaker warned trainees that if they do not unite together, 
the Thai ‘could ‘experience the same transition as their neighbors. The 
speaker said that the communist plan to destroy cultural traditions is 
already underway, that it is being perpetrated by Vietnamese who, for 


12 This motto was originally coined by King Rama VI for his Wild Tigers, a 
paramilitary corps he designed as a primary instrument for developing nationalism 
in the pre-World War I period. The ‘motto is also used by the Boy Scouts of 
Thailand. n 

18 During the Kukrit Pramoj era, March 1975 to January 1976, the Village Scouts 
often conflicted with students who went to rural areas to help and teach villagers. 
On occasion the Scouts joined Nawaphon in countering such student activities, 
Nawaphon (Sanskrit navabala, “the nine strengths,” refers to the nine points of its 
program to preserve Thai nationalism; it is popularly thought also to refer to the 
current King, the ninth King of the Rama dynasty) is an ultraconservative group 
that is extremély well funded. Since 1975 Nawaphon has linked Buddhism to a 
rightist ideology through the voice of its famous monk, the maverick Kittivutho 
Bhikku (see footnote 8). Kittivutho became a headliner by preaching the merit (bun) 
of killing communists, despite the basic Buddhist ‘precept against killing, ` ` 
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example, put. drugs in the food of Laotians, Kampucheans, and’ North- 
eastern Thai that shrinks their external gentalia, rendering them im- 
potent so that Vietnamese soldiers can breed with local women:to spread 
Vietnamese cultural hegemony. rae 


Day 5—The Closing Ceremony: By the fifth day, the trainees have been 
kept active to the point of sheer exhaustion. With glazed eyes they move. 
slowly as directed, or, when permitted to sit, slump in catnaps. A parade 
through the neighborhood or town starts the final ceremony. At. the 
head of the parade, two male Village Scouts in Scout uniform carry‘a 
framed photograph of the King. Behind them are a band and Village 
Scout leaders carrying the royally awarded neckscarves for the trainees 
on pedestalled trays used in religious and royal ceremonies; behind 
them, widthayaakorn and other Village Scouts follow in best dress. i 

Although Village Scouting theoretically supports’ all religions, 
Theravada Buddhism is the only one formally included in the training 
program. To open the closing ceremony, a senior Buddhist monk chants 
and delivers a sermon on the merits of Village Scouting. After he leaves, 
the trdinees are lined up to receive their neckscarves.in front of the 
King’s portrait. They are instructed in detail to kneel, raise their hands 
to their foreheads (waai) in honor, and bow three times to the King 
(his portrait) before taking a scarf. Widthayaakorn and Village Scouts 
help put the scarves on the trainees, and then the District Officer or 
some other high official awards them Village Scout pins. The training 
director divests the trainees of their child status and grants them their 
adult identities. Announcement is then made of the sponsors opa the 
training session and how much money each donated.14 

The widthayaakorn then call the elderly trainees on stage to sit im 
seats of honor. The widthayaakorn kneel down on the floor before them 
and ask forgiveness for any disrespect they have shown them during the 
week, and explain that whatever they did was done for the sake of the 
security of the village, town, and country. It is a moment of deep emo- 
tional impact, for it borrows from the solemn traditional New Year's 
dam hua ceremony in which children ask forgiveness from their pao 
for their misbehavior during the past year. 

While captured in emotion, the trainees next hear the widthayaa: 
korn sing them sad songs of farewell. Some trainees get tears in’ their 
eyes; some widthayaakorn leave the stage to go comfort these trainees 
by hugging them or holding their arms: this moves them and others to 
tears. The widthayaakorn keep singing, and more trainees start crying. 
Some trainees, usually teenage girls, sob hysterically and are Helped out 


14 There is no government budget for Village Scouting. Scout officials receive 
about 1500 baht (US $75) from the King’s fund for scheduled training sessions. But 
most training is now “special,” i.e., set up in response to a request by villagers 
themselves or by persons wanting villagers to become Village Scouts. Funds for these 
sessions must be solicited locally. ; 


aber 
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of the room to receiving areas where’ nurses are waiting with smelling 
salts, fans, and mats to lie on. Ten to fifteen trainees might be cared for 
inthis way at each session. 

At the final closing, the new and old Village Scouts stand around 
the national flag, repeat the Scout pledge and laws, and sing the King’s 
song. The flag. is lowered, and all depart. Thus, the final ceremony 
sucessfully blankets the hardships and humiliation experienced during 
the five-day induction. Sentiments of pride in and love for each other, 
the nation, and the King prevail, sending the trainees off in a euphoria 
of feeling part of the nation, pride in individual achievement and im- 
portance, and hope for the future. 


The Village Scouts as an Instrument of Nationalism 


. The fundamental equation of Village Scouting is that Village Scout- 
ing = loyalty to Nation + Religion (Buddhism) + King. ‘““Thai-ness” 
has long been equated with the same triple loyalty as Village Scouting 
today. That is, Village Scouting is a symbol for a patriotism in which 
national identity has for centuries included monarchy and Theravada 
Buddhism. This identification was probably first used for nationalistic 
purposes by King Vajiravudh in a pre-World War I wave of national- 
ism that swept Thailand as well as Europe. 

There are many parallels between King Vajiravudh’s and the cur- 
rent King Bhumiphol’s programs. to develop nationalism. Both mon- 
archs insisted on voluntary participation in their programs, and re- 
stricted themselves to an exhortatory leadership. Both viewed Scout or- 
ganizations as instruments for uniting the Thai people and breaking 
down bureaucratic barriers to social cohesion; and as instruments for 
engendering the populace with a national spirit of patriotism, a willing- 
ness for self-sacrifice for the general weal, and a sense of obligation to 
promote public order. The parallels, however, should not be carried too 
far, since Vajiravudh took a much more active leadership role in estab- 
lishing and directing his Scout organizations than King Bhumiphol has 
with the Village Scouts. Furthermore, while Vajiravudh emphasized 
military training for his elite corps of Wild Tigers (suea paa) and its 
junior branch, the Boy Scouts, Bhumiphol emphasizes non-military “do- 
good” cooperative activities of Village Scouts, who are not under his 
direct administration. 

King Bhumiphol’s support of the Village Scouts as an instrument 
of national welfare is evident in the codes of conduct he has prepared 
for them: (1) Village Scouts are unequivocably separate from politics; 
(2) Village Scouts do not use weapons (i.e., guns);36 (3) Civil servants 


. 8 Thabian muu. thaawon luuk suea chaaw baan (Village Scout Permanent Group 
Record) (Clerical Division, Village Scouts, Chiang Mai Province, 1978). 

_ ..16 From its beginning, the King has stressed that Village Scouting is to be extra- 
political and non-military. “Extra-political” carries the de facto definition “not in- 
volved in the election process.” Similarly, “non-military” carries the de facto defini- 
tion of “not trained in weapon use and not carrying arms.” 
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have no special privileges when working with Village Scouts; (4) Village 
Scouts are designated by special symbols, such as the neckscarf and pin; 
(5) Village Scouting functions of, by, and for the welfare of the people;. 
(6) Village Scouting fosters development of self and country, order and 
efficiency, general morale and well-being; (7) Village Scouting is low- 
cost, economical; (8) Village Scouting is non-exclusive, encouraging 
voluntary membership by anyone residing in the country; and (9) Vil- 
lage Scouting preserves Thai customs and rituals, and uses Thai pro- 
ducts. 

In addition to the King’s codes of conduct for the Village Scouts, 
Scout policies are elaborated in staff training manuals. The manuals 
explain Village Scouting as a means to strengthen Thai society against 
instability and political abuse in the following ways: (1) benefit the 
people: at the local level, promote cooperative self-subsistence; at the 
national level, unite the people for the benefit of the majority in order 
to promote security, and prevent Thailand from losing its independence 
as its neighbors have; (2) fight communist insurgency “with heart and 
mind,” not with weapons; (3) avoid and prevent labor disputes to pre: 
serve national security, to nourish peace and prosperity; (4) avoid and 
prevent factionalism among interest groups, particularly between Vil- 
lage Scouts and non-Village Scouts, by peaceful means; (5) avoid ‘abuse 
of status and power by stressing democratic methods and avoiding po: 
litical involvement; (6) teach people in informal ways how to develop 
their potential to be “good persons,” reliable and cooperative, and: eco- 
nomically self-sufficient; and (7) avoid involvement with money, as it 
easily leads to bribery. we 

Policies in Thailand as elsewhere do not necessarily induce con- 
forming behavior. The Village Scout policies that appear to be abused 
most often are those that call for egalitarian or “democratic” behaviors. 
This is predictable because egalitarian behaviors are antithetical to the 
hierarchic principles of lowland Thai social order, principles that are 
deeply embedded in Thai history and culture. Thus although Village 
Scouting is inter alia designed to “prevent factionalism among interest 
groups,” there are instances in which wealthy Scouts have more priv- 
ileges than less well-to-do Scouts. For example, some village groups in 
Chiang Mai province have a cooperative insurance program through 
which members may obtain money in time of need, but non-Scouts 
may neither contribute to this fund nor benefit from it. In Northeast 
Thailand, news media report that Village Scouts receive up to a prefer- 
ential 25% discount for government health care.17 

The public press has been an effective control mechanism for cor- 
recting those instances of improper Scout conduct that it has dared or 


1% Khadw Thai Nikorn, July 10, 1978. Informally, non-Scouts of my acquain- 
tance complained that Village Scouting does not benefit them and even identifies 
them as inferior to those who are Village Scouts. The non-Scouts said that Scouts 
often take over ordinary local activities such as temple fairs, and claim them as 
Scout endeavors; and that Scouts self-righteously charge non-Scouts with lack of 
love for country, religion, and King, and suspect them of being communists. i 
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cared to report. For example, one widely publicized scandal involved 
the charge that some Village Scouts in Tak province had petitioned the 
government to absolve their. Scout president from the fines and im- 
prisonment imposed upon him for being involved in illegal teak trade.18 
Although officials later denied Scout involvement in the petition—in 
effect trying to cleanse the image of the Village Scouts—the man was 
arrested, fined, and his teak trade equipment confiscated. Other scandals 
have involved claims that politicians used their Village Scout positions 
to gain popularity in preparation for the April 1979 elections, and that 
Village Scouts asked for authority to inspect the voting process; their 
request was ultimately denied.'® l 

Although. designed and directed from above, the Village Scout pro- 
gram.has won impressive-popular support. It is artfully designed to 
make the general population believe its support of the nation is of vital 
importance, essential to the integrity and survival of Thai political. au- 
tonomy.?° The people are responding to the program in large numbers, 
many, particularly the petty bourgeoisie, with enthusiasm. How long 
the enthusiasm will last is difficult to predict, but there are signs of its 
ebbing in the last year, as central government control has become less 
tight. and: Village Scout leadership has become less clear. 

It may be premature to judge the durability of the Village Scouts 
after only seven years of existence. However, it seems that there are three 
possible outcomes for the movement: continued growth and persistence 
based upon program elaboration; gradual demise because of members’ 
boredom or disillusionment; and takeover by new leadership from with- 
in or outside the country. The second possibility seemis likely if there is 
no change in the program or leadership. The current program involves 
little more than induction ceremonies: once inducted, a member’s chief 
Scout function is to assist in the induction of more members. Lack of a 
substantive program and clear leadership also makes the Village Scouts 
easy prey for takeover by persons or agencies who have longer range 
goals and a more substantive program. . 
>+- Nevertheless, its large and growing membership suggests that Vil- 
lage Scouts is not yet moribund. Continued support from most 'conserv- 
ative or right-wing institutions of the country indicates that the Scouts 
have a definite role in strengthening the nationalistic cause.. Support 


ya 


~ 18 Luuk suea chaaw baan mai khuan yung kap‘kaan muang (Village Scouts 
should not interfere with politics), Siam Rath, May 3, 1978, p. 1. 

19 Luuk suea chaaw baan kap kaan luak tang (Village Scouts and the elections), 
Siam Rath, April 28, 1978. 

20 Newly inducted Scouts are organized into small groups of members.who live 
near each other. These small groups are supposed to convey Village Scout informa- 
tion to each other and “any relevant information” they hear from “outside” to the 
Village Scouts. The new Scouts are told they are expected to set examples for others 
in practicing cooperation and in using “democratic principles,” love of country, 
‘religion, and the King “as a way of life”; to help control “people who threaten’ the 
‘order of society”; and to carry out social welfare projects. However, whether or not 
‘they do so is optional, and the way they ‘usually carry out these directives is by 
participating in other induction ceremonies. 
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from the institutionalized right includes receipt ‘of royal patronage since 
1972, administrative recognition by the National Boy Scouts of Thai; 
land in 1973, and strong support of several prime ministers, particularly 
Thanom Kittikachorn in 1971-1973 and Thanin Kraivichien in 1976- 
1977. Extreme rightist support has, however, proved deleterious to the 
Scout reputation in the past. From 1974 to 1976 the Village Scouts 
joined other more militant rightist groups—the Red Gaur and Nawa- 
phon—in harrassment of university students and labor leaders, and’ ini 
October 1976 participated in a rally that became known as the Bangkok 
Massacre. These militarist activities are reminiscent of.the supplanting 
of the Boy Scouts by the Youth Military Corps (nuay -yawwachon 
thahaan) during World War II. At that time the militant nationalist 
Field Marshall Pibul Songgram modelled-his youth organization after 
the fascist youth groups of the Axis powers and placed them under the 
Ministry of Defense in order to support Thailand’s military cause. Whilé 
the circumstances of World War II and of the 1970s differ, the military 
potential of a large nationalistic civilian reserve was clearly recognized 
at both times of political upheaval. Since. the role of the Village Scouts 
in the events of the October 1976 Bangkok massacre has received scanty 
coverage in the Western press, I will cover it in some detail. one 


Village Scout Participation in the 1976 Bangkok Massacre and its 
Consequences 


On the evening of October 5, 1976, all radio stations in Thailand 
were turned to relay from the Yarnkhroh Station (Armored Radio, Chief 
of the “Free Radio Station Group,” chomrom widthayu seerii), run by 
the armored infantry division of the Army with support from the In- 
ternal Security Operations Command (ISOC). Colonel Utharn Sanit- 
wong and Dr. Uthit Naksawat, the station announcers that night, re- 
ported on the events at Thammasat University campus in Bangkok, 
gave long speeches elaborating on the threats of communist infiltration; 
and charged students with disloyalty to the royal family. They called for 
Village Scouts to gather at the Pramane Grounds in Bangkok “to help 
and protect the nation” (no further explanation given) that evening, and 
to gather again the next day. On the morning of October 6, Village 
Scouts went en masse to Thammasat University as directed, carrying 
traditional Thai swords. There they joined some 4,000 armed BPP; 
Municipal Police, and Red Gaur (krathing daeng) in an orgy of viò: 
lence, looting corpses, and burning wounded students to death—stu- 
dents who had gathered (with only a few handguns) to protest the 
charge that they had held a mock hanging of the Crown Prince. Over 
300 people were killed, thousands were arrested and detained without 
trial, and more than 3,000 (mostly students and intellectuals) fled: to 
safety in the hills. The 18 students charged with direct acts of dis- 
grace to the Crown Prince were imprisoned and were tried in military 
court, but granted amnesty by Prime Minister Kriangsak Chomanand in 
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September 1978 before the trials were completed. Village Scout partici: 
pation in the massacre was censored from the news media in an effort 
to preserve its reputation as a nonmilitary patriotic group. 

A military-backed government took over on October 6, as the Na- 
tional Administartive Reform Assembly. Admiral Sangad Chaloryu 
. justified the coup by saying inter alia that it was necessary to “prevent 
a Vietnamese-backed communist plot” and to “preserve the Thai mon- 
archy forever.” The militantly anti-communist judge, Thanin Kraivi- 
chien, was appointed the new Prime Minister. 

The Thanin government rationalized its repressive actions as de- 
fense against communism. It imposed martial law and censored the press 
(including police raids on bookstores, book burnings in Bangkok, and 
the closing down of leftist publications); by prohibiting labor strikes and 
demonstrations, it restored power to factory management and rural 
landlords; it arrested some 8,000 suspected of being a “threat to society”; 
and it stepped up counter-insurgency operations in border areas. 

- The period of Thanin’s government also saw the most rapid in- 
crease in the membership of the Village Scout movement. This expan- 
sion was an explicit attempt to reunite dissident factions of the populace, 
particularly the majority population of civil servants, laborers, and 
farmers. ‘To the extent that over 2.5 million have gone through the in- 
duction ceremony, the attempt has had some success. 

But the impact of the Village Scouts on society may not be a com- 
plete success. Ironically, the growth in Village Scout membership has 
created new factions by polarizing’ society into Scouts versus non-Scouts. 
Partly because of their activities in 1974 to 1976, the Scouts are generally 
viewed as standing in opposition to labor and students, as well as to 
communists. In consequence of the Bangkok massacre in 1976, many 
students fled'to safety in the hills where they joined communist groups. 
Meanwhile :the Village Scouts, like other conservative rightist groups, 
are actively perpetuating fears of communism in society at large. As 
legitimate as such fears may be, they work to polarize society further. 
While the government and Village Scouts call for patriotism, they are 
doing very little to promote it by remedying the causes of popular dis- 
satisfaction with the government. As one villager said, “The Village 
Scouts’ scarf is nice to have, but you can’t eat it or sell it.” 

Thus, the attempts to strengthen the Village Scouts by giving them 
political and paramilitary roles have not continued. In fact, today's 
Village Scouts try to play down their history of paramilitary activity. 


Prospects for the Village Scouts - 


Another alternative for the Village Scout program—program elab- 
oration—has emerged under Prime Minister Kriangsak’s government 
(October 1977 to March 1980). Since October 1977, when a bloodless 
military coup put General Kriangsak Chomanand in power, the govern- 
ment’s attack on communism has become less strident, and the Village 
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Scout movement has tapered off in numbers (averaging 250 new trainees 
per session), political involvement, and perhaps in popularity. Mean- 
while, the Communist Party of ‘Thailand (CPT) has claimed fast growth 
in size, distribution, and power. Perhaps not unrelated to the growth 
of the CPT, the government has formed new groups of armed patriotic 
citizens to “promote unity and order” in cities as well as in border areas, 
One of these, “volunteers for development and the prevention and sup- 
pression of crime” (RSPB: raatsadoon aasaasamak phatana lae pong- 
kaan praap praam aatyaakam) first appeared in Chiang Mai in 1976 
with little public notice. 

RSPB members are almost exclusively educated, male Village Scouts 
who describe themselves as a group senior to the Village Scouts and who 
volunteer to assist police in maintaining social order and in protecting 
the security of the nation. In Chiang Mai there have been two training 
sessions for new RSPB members, each lasting five days and four nights. 
The training is similar to that of the Village Scouts in terms of infusing 
songs, cheers, and skits with nationalistic ideals. The training sessions 
were held on the grounds of Wat Suan Dork, the monastery that con- 
tains the remains of Chiang Mai’s former royalty, thus reinforcing the 
association of the RSPB with the national symbols of religion and 
monarchy. After the second training session, in July 1978, there were 
over 1,000 RSPB members in Chiang Mai. At that time it was pre- 
mature to assess their impact on society, and difficult to find out who 
was administering them and under what auspices. However, they weré 
openly assisting police on their city beats, while wearing traditional 
Chiang Mai garb of dark blue short-sleeved collarless cotton shirt -an 
plain cotton waistcloth (phaakhamaa). 

What is particularly noteworthy about the RSPB is that they aré 
the first volunteer paramilitary organization to operate in urban Chiang 
Mai. They are unquestionably paramilitary, having the power to make 
arrests and the responsibility to carry out espionage work. Previously 
such paramilitary activities were limited to rural border areas of known 
guerilla activity. However, there has been no disruptive political ac- 
tivity in the city. that would indicate a need for an RSPB force there. 
Thus, the emergence of the RSPB can be viewed as an elaboration on 
the Village Scout program designed to keep the Village Scouts free of 
military involvement while also preparing the citizenry for national 
defense. . 

Although the Village Scout movement may wind down to a min- 
imal level, it seems to have set the stage for more intensive rightwing 
national organizations. The schism between patriots and communists 
could then increase, precipitating a civil crisis. This possibility is whis- 
pered in the privacy of villagers’ and urbanities’ homes with obvious 

. fear. Many expect an outburst of political chaos between the right and 
left within two to three years, and some fear civil war. 


MARJORIE A. MUECKE is an assistant professor in the School of Nursing, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. 





‘THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION: 
` POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT AND DECAY 





. Henry C. Hart 


Tre INDIAN ELECTIONS OF 1977 and 1980 raise an obvi- 
ous political question: how could a vast and diverse electorate render 
in quick succession such apparently conflicting verdicts? That is a ques- 
tion of electoral behavior and of campaign issues better addressed by 
first-hand observers than by this article. Wrapped in the electoral ques- 
tion, though, is a puzzle durable enough and abstract enough to warrant 
a more speculative approach. What does the stress of the Emergency of 
1975-1977 demonstrate about the actual -working of the Indian constitu- 
tion? What do the electoral outcomes, taken together, show to be the 
meaning of the constitution to the hundreds of millions of voters? ‘These 
are somewhat old-fashioned questions. ‘The body of concepts from which 
they spring was more current a generation ago than now, and the 
experience to which the concepts were applied was that of Europe and 
its cultural offshoots. (Japan must be added, but primarily because Japan 
fell under the constitutional influence of that European tradition). 
When they turned to the new nations of Asia and Africa in the 1950s, 
and to the decay of legal governments in Latin America, political scien- 
tists turned away from constitutions as irrelevant or misleading. 

. ‘It is the assumption of this article that India warrants making an 
exception to the trend. For one thing, Indian intellectuals themselves 
argued the Emergency and its aftermath in terms of the meaning of 
events for. the constitution. Moreover, the very durability of the consti- 
tution—it passed its thirtieth anniversary this year—entitles it to atten- 
tion. The 30 years had not been without stress even before the Emer- 
gency: four border wars, the start of general industrialization and -the 
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commercialization of farming,.and: the welling up of tribal, religious, 
and language subnationalisms. ‘Through: these troubled times seven gen- 
eral elections determined which of the full spectrum of contestants, 
from Communists to sadhus, would govern. Succession to top leadership 
was accomplished four times, the last two- times without the death. of 
the previous incumbent. Surely the. constitution according. to which 
these things were done deserves toi be considered the rule-book:of the 
Indian political game. Granville Austin’s authoritative account of the 
framing of the constitution, The Indian Constitution: Cornerstone of a, 
Nono does not seem a aed titled. 


Concepts ` 


To interpret India’s experience we must employ both definitions 
of “constitution” advanced forty years ago by the'dean of. American con- 
stitutional historians, Charles Henry MclIlwain. In the traditional Eng- 
lish perspective, he. said, a constitution is “a nation’s actual institutions 
and their development.” India’s. long and gradual political evolution 
under British tutelage calls for that perspective. According to the sec- 
ond definition, a constitution is a document, acode of fundamental law, 
struck off at a particular historic moment. That second definition, Mc- 
Ilwain tells us, was dismissed contemptuously by Arthur Young in 1792 
as that “French ‘notion, . . . which they use as if a constitution ‘was a 
pudding to be made. by a receipt [recipe].”2: But India convened a 
constitution-writing assembly between 1946 and 1949 and produced. a 
document; that formidable document is in everyday speech in India the 
constitution. We cannot dismiss that definition. Indeed, we must exam- 
ine the meaning of the constitution in the one sense for its operation in 
the other because the stresses of the Emergency made both visible. 

For thirty years under its constitution and for the foreseeable fu- 
ture, however, India remains an enormous, heterogeneous population ` 
being drawn slowly and episodically into the affairs of the nation. Chief 
among those affairs is the transformation of Indian society, employing 
the government as the principal instrumentality. It is these two charac- 
teristics, taken together, that make it impossible to interpret Indian 
experience within the categories represented by either England or 
France, or the European tradition McIlwain addressed. We must search 
among the developmental concepts provoked by the recent experiences 
of Asian, African, and Latin American nations. 

Among these, it appears to me that the concepts of Samuel Hunting- 
ton are likely to prove most fruitful,’ for three reasons. First, he enter- 
tains the possibility of decay as well as development; there are aspects 
of the Emergency that suggest at least reversion to a less complex po- 


2 Charles Henry Mcllwain, ar aia Ancient and Modern (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1940), pp. 2-3. 

3 Samuel Huntington, Political Order in Changing Societies (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1968). 
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litical order, perhaps even the unravelling of institutions. Second, Hunt- 
ington deals with specific governmental and porie patterns and se- 
quences, not merely with aggregate societal trends. We need to be able 
to locate India of the 1970s on a comparative map that has clear enough 
political features to find the political sequence of which rather short- 
term changes may be part. Third, and most specifically, Huntington 
puts at the center of his conceptual scheme the two phenomena that 
appear unmistakably to characterize the Emergency and possibly to ex- 
plain its incidence. These are the slowly changing institutions of gov- 
ernment and the mushrooming participation of the people. It is a theory 
of tension such as might accumulate to the point of a sense of break- 
down and the possibility of a drastic redeployment of accustomed po- 
litical mechanisms. 

Though his references to political change are rich with reference to 
the 17th to 19th centuries in Europe and America—to the experience 
fencompassed in the earlier study of constitutionalism—Huntington 
makes only incidental descriptive reference to those concepts. The word 
constitution does not appear in his index. He aims to understand change 
in nations whose political order is problematic; his purpose is of the 
newer school. His work can accordingly serve as the farther abutment 
of a bridge between an interpretation of the Indian constitution under 
immediate stress and the development or decay of the system over dec- 
ades. But anyone who tries building such a bridge is on his own. Change 
in constitutions has not been conceptualized as political development or 
decay. It is the Indian experience, among the new nations, that affords 
us the opportunity to discover such a bridge. And India’s Emergency 
challenges us to do it. 


Contradictions in the Fundamental Law 


If we assess the constitution first as a code of fundamental law— 
ie, as MclIlwain’s recipe for a pudding—the Emergency revealed 
anomalies that had not appeared before. Once sensitized to the prob- 
lem, we can see evidence of internal conflict in earlier issues. As a code, 
the constitution as it stood on the eve of the 1975 Emergency, but with 
the hindsight afforded by that experience, reveals contradictions along 
three dimensions. 


Imperial Rule v. Popular Consent: Whether Mrs. Gandhi installed her 
near-dictatorship within the four corners of the constitution has been 
vigorously debated in India. Mrs. Gandhi claimed that she did. The 
Shah Commission has demonstrated that she did not. Her recommen- 
dation that the President issue the crucial declaration preceded: the 


+ 4Shah Commission of Inquiry, Interim id al Vols. 1, 2 pea Delhi: Controller 
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meeting of the cabinet from which, under the established rule, it must 
proceed. And she had her leading political opponents arrested even 
earlier than that. These are unmistakable illegalities and speak to the 
attitude. Mrs. Gandhi demonstrated both to the constitution and to 
the truth. They do not, unfortunately, dispose of the more lasting ques- 
tion of whether the constitution would admit of such a regime as she 
conducted from 1975 to 1977, to which the answer is that it would. 
There was, after all, a state of Emergency already in effect in 1975; it 
had continued from the 1971 war with Pakistan. Though declared to 
meet an external threat, it and thé laws enacted under it had already 
placed in her hands the powers needed to lock up her critics and muzzle 
the press. The purpose of the fresh declaration of “internal Emergency” 
was political, not constitutional: to Make clear that a new ' regime pre 
vailed and to justify it. 

The fundamental law of India ioe i in fact, Bi for constitu- 
tional dictatorship. It does so, manifestly, through its Emergency clauses. 
The president, who acts on the advice of the prime minister and cabinet, 
can proclaim a State of Emergency-when he finds a grave. threat. to the 
security of India. It may come from external aggression or, until the 
1978 amendment of Article 352, from “internal disturbance.” He need 
not find that a disturbance has broken out; its anticipation is enough: 
The connotation of “Emergency” is temporary.. The president’s:procla- 
mation expires unless it is approved. within two months (now one 
month) by Parliament. But Parliament could extend it without limit. 
The Emergency proclaimed on the occasion of the 1962 border war with 
China lasted five years. The Emergency occasioned by the 1971 war with 
Pakistan was still in effect in 1975. With an Emergency in effect, a 
president can at a stroke suspend the bill of rights and close thé courts 
to any citizen’s appeal for a writ, such as habeus corpus, to test the 
validity of the government’s invasion of his rights.¢ With the cooper- 
ation of a complacent president, therefore, a prime minister can find 
in the constitution powers to jail critics, including members of. Parlia- 
ment, censor press reports of opposition speeches-in Parliament denounc- 
ing what is being done, arrest citizens assembling in any constituency 
to protest, and thus cow Parliament into perpetuating the Emergency. 
Should such a tamed Parliament fear the voters, it may pass a bill ex- 
tending its own life, under the proclamation of Emergency, for one year 
at a time.” All uses of the Emergency clauses were in fact demonstrated 
by Indira Gandhi. One apparently minor use she made of Emergency 
powers demonstrates how far the potential uses of these clauses are from 
saving the nation from a grave threat to its security. Mrs. Gandhi pro- 
cured from the bridled Parliament of the Emergency a constitutional 


5 Though the constitution is analyzed in this section as it stood before the 
Emergency, present tense is used where the description remains accurate, 
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amendment transferring the pending case of electoral corruption against 
her from the ordinary courts (the Supreme Court was then considering 
her appeal) to a special presidentially appointed tribunal. 

Authority for emergency dictatorship is not unfamiliar in demo- 
cratic constitutions from the Roman Republic to our own day. Article 
48 of the Weimar Constitution gave the German president almost pre- 
cisely the powers indicated above. The repeated use of the powers by 
President Hindenberg at last opened the way for Hitler. War, the 
taking of arms against their government by groups of citizens, even gen- 
eral strikes in industrialized countries—all may pose such dire threats 
to “the regular function of ‘constitutional authorities” (the phrase is 
from the constitution of the Fifth French Republic) as to warrant spe- 
cial concentration and extension of constitutional power. The political 
scientist who most carefully reviewed the record of emergency provi- 
sions concluded.that they were, unfortunately, necessary to hard-pressed 
societies, but that they also carried with them the tendency to.expansion 
in practice so that they displaced democratic rules in noncritical times.® 

In the constitution of India that application of authoritarian pro- 
visions to situations short of national crises is explicitly provided for in 
advance. At least three such provisions are sufficiently sweeping to affect 
the constitutional balance between the power of those ruling from Delhi 
and the power of citizen voters to accept or reject their rulers. 

First is Article 356, the most plenary of several authorizations for 
central suppression of state self-government (note that this is entirely 
additional to the Emergency power just described). 


If the President on receipt of a report from the Governor of a State or 
otherwise, is satisfied that a situation has arisen in which the government 
of the State cannot be carried on in accordance with the provisions of 
this Constitution, the President may by Proclamation—(a) assume to 
himself all or any of the functions of the Government of the State. ... 


Control measures, once in a constitution, tend to get used. From 1950 
to 1977 President’s Rule was imposed 36 times for an aggregate dur- 
ation of 20 years. Even more significant, three-fourths of these suppres- 
sions occurred in the years after the 1967 elections upset Congress gov- 
ernments in several states.® 

Second is the explicit constitutional authorization for imprison- 
ment without trial, which had been a means of imperial control in India 
since 1818.19 David Bayley wrote the authoritative evaluation of pre- 
ventive detention in 1962. Reluctantly, he concluded that Indian cir- 
cumstances warranted it, and even warranted the absolute exclusion of 
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the courts from police power. But two of his findings, along the way, 
have proved:remarkably prophetic. One is that the need for preventive 
detention is seen by governments not so much to preempt incitement to 
communal violence or borderland insurrections, as to preempt agitation, 
or what he identifies as “coercive public protest.” The other finding is 
contained in his last paragraph: 


The more unrestricted becomes the use of power, the greater de facto is 
the reliance of a country upon the character of its leaders. In India. this 
consideration lends to the oft-repeated question “After Nehru, what?” 
an even more foreboding fascination.11 


After the Nehru era, but before Mrs. Gandhi’s Emergency, death 
while in preventive detention became as conventional a method as trial 
to dispose of the cases of young men believed to be Naxalites. Amnesty 
International reported on the phenomenon.!? Unfortunately, Indian 
police are no more immune than other police to the decay of legal liri: 
tations once outside scrutiny is dispensed with. 

The third “normal” breach of constitutional checks on state power 
is the peculiar Indian qualification of the bill of rights. The words of 
the constitution subject freedom of speech to the laws that may be made 
“in the interests of . . . public order” or “in relation to . . . defamation.” 
Freedom to assemble is likewise subjected to laws that may be made “in 
the interests of . . . public order.” Corresponding gaps are pierced in the 
constitutional defenses of other civil rights. In India as elsewhere, con: 
flict occurs between the valued rights of the individual and the necés- 
sary powers of the state to keep order and defend vulnerable segments ‘óf 
the population. What is peculiar to India is the circumscription of in- 
dividual rights in the words of the fundamental law.13 

Over against these formidable grants of authoritarian power are 
equally plenary provisions -for accountability of government to the 
voters. All adults are enfranchised. They vote directly for the Lok Sahba, 
the house of Parliament to which the political executive is accountable. 
There is but one loophole: The normal five-year life of Parliament may 
be extended during an Emergency, but it can only be done by vote of 
the Parliament itself. It takes few words to define the provisions for 
rule by popular consent. In fact, these few provisions of the constitution 
have set in motion a great political awakening of formerly isolated, 
hierarchically conditioned, apolitical villagers. The seven general elec- 
tions have combined the functions of pageants, adult schools, recruit- 
ment and training sessions for leaders, incentives to build parties, con- 
struction of political. agendas, forewarning of incumbents as well as 
legitimation of governments. Would-be democrats and dictators, con- 


11 David Bayley, Preventive Detention in India (Calcutta: Firma Mukhopadhy- 
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stitutionalists and revolutionaries wait in Iridia for the uncertain verdict 
of illiterate rice-growers and tea-stall proprietors. ‘The provisions for 
popular’consent, too; have taken on a life of their own. 

Sensitized by the events of the last five years, India appears to have 
two constitutions, pieced together into‘one document. One gives power 
to a few leaders in Delhi to control the country, through coercion of its 
politically active stratum. The other makes all citizens voters and em- 
powets them to choose and reject their rulers. The tension is severe. It 
may well be too mùch for a single code of law to sustain, once it lias be- 
come manifest. And there’ are ‘other contradictions. 


. Property Rights v.. Socialist Transtormation: ‘All citizens shall have the 

right,” declared the Indian constitution (up, to 1978) “to acquire, hold, 
and dispose of property. mid Te made explicit what constitutions of Eur- 
ope and America had. comè to mean, during the nineteenth century as a 
result of interpretation by bourgeois ` judges and corporate lawyers. But 
India was committed by the same constitution, via one of the, “Directive 
Principles,” ’ to a vaguely socialist transformation of the economy: 
The State shall strive to promote ‘the welfaré of the people by securing 
and protecting as efféctively as it may a social order in’ which justice, 
social, economic ‘and political, shall inform all the institutions of na- 
tiorial life. 15 . 


Property rights were, to be sure, qualified in the original constitu- 
tion. Impressed by the mischief done to economic reform legislation in 
the U.S. by. the “due process” clause, India’s constitution-makers delib- 
erately avoided those words.1¢ They inserted language designed specific: 
ally to protect from judicial review the state legislation then pending or 
recently passed abolishing zamindari tenures. In’ more general terms, 
they subjected property rights to legislation imposing “reasonable re- 
strictions” on their exercise “in the interests of the general public.” 
Compensation paid to deprived owners need not be “equitable,” but 
merely according to principles stated in law.17 Those would: seem to’ be 
broad enough loopholes to avoid contradiction. 

In truth, thë constitution proved compatible to the. first ease of 
land. reform, the abolition of.zamindari tenures. Those were- typically 
absentee owned éstates, their proprietors had often sided with the Bri- 
tish, and there were few: of them. When in the 1960s and 1970s thé 
government of India set out to confiscate.and redistribute portions of 
the larger land holdings within the villages, the courts proved ‘a formid- 
able obstacle. During Indira Gandhi’s Emergency, other obstacles—e.g., 
resistance from the lower echelons of thé revenue administration—weré 
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somewhat suppressed, and land reforms were pushed vigorously from 
Delhi. In 1975 a sober financial newspaper estimated that there were 
800,000 lawsuits pending to contest enforcement of land ceilings laws. 
‘That was more than one court case, on the average, for every acre of 
land earmarked in that year for redistribution.18 By no means did all 
the litigation raise constitutional issues. The cases were, however, all 
brought by those who could afford lawyers. Some of the nation’s most 
brilliant legal minds were enlisted in the attack upon the constitution: 
ality of state land reform legislation. That the constitution, by the time 
of the Emergency, had been amended four times precisely to make it 
clear that property rights did not bar land reforms had not sufficed: to 
remove the contradiction. The Indian judiciary was following in the 
footsteps of their American counterparts of a half-century earlier. With- 
out: benefit of the phrase “due process of law” or an indigenous tradi- 
tion of natural law, they were finding property protected from legislated 
reform by a constitutional rationale of their own devising. 


Fundamental Law v. Adaptation to Change: The Indian constitution has 
not one but three methods of amendment. Certain “entrenched” clauses, 
having mostly to do with the powers of the states in the federal system, 
can be changed only with the ratification of the legislatures of not less 
than half of the states. In most cases, amendment can be accomplished 
by two-thirds vote in both houses of Parliament, provided that that vote 
amounts to an absolute majority in each. For some changes that might 
otherwise be most difficult to accomplish—e.g., changing the boundaries 
of a state—Parliament need simply pass a bill recommended by the 
President after proper consultation with (but not necessarily approval 
of) the state legislature concerned. It would seem that the constitution 
had been made flexible enough to accommodate both a developing po- 
litical nation and the transformation of society by government action.” 

Before the Emergency, however, the process of judicial review had 
dramatized for the nation a remarkable contradiction within the con- 
stitution. In 1967 the Supreme Court ruled in I. C. Golak Nath v. State 
of Punjab? that the fundamental rights in the constitution, including 
the right to property, were immutable. “In giving to themselves the 
Constitution, the people have reserved the fundamental freedoms to 
themselves. . . . ‘Fundamental rights’ are the modern name for what 
have traditionally been known as ‘natural rights. ” They are beyond 
the scope of the amending power of the Parliament, for an amendment 
is a kind of law, and Article 13(2), introducing the bill of rights, says, 
“The State shall not make any law which takes away or abridges the 
rights conferred by this Part.” We have to realize that the Golak Nath 
case was brought by the owners of 418 acres of farm land declared sur- 


18 Economic Times (Bombay), December 26, 1975. 
19 Austin, Indian Constitution, pp. 255-261, 262-264. 
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plus under the Punjab land reform laws,. that up to the time of the 
decision the constitution had three times been amended precisely in 
order to remove constitutional objections found by courts in land re- 
form legislation, and that for fifteen years it had been the settled law of 
the Supreme Court that such amendments constitutionally circumscribed 
the property right. That line of Court precedents was now overruled. 
There ensued a great debate on first principles in which some of the 
most prestigious lawyers in the country opposed some of the most con- 
scientious parliamentarians! In 1971 the constitution was further 
amended: explicitly to remove the amending power from the checks of 
Article 13(2). 

- The argument of principle was refined but not settled by the Kesa- 
‘anand Bharati case contesting the Kerala land reform law.** The ma- 
jority of a fragmented Court clung to the principle of the transcendental 
nature of individual rights. But among those listed in the constitution 
it distinguished only an inner core as constituting the “basic features” 
and hence as being beyond the reach of the amending procedure.?% Im- 
munity of property from land reform however, was not among the basic 
features. 

-It.is evident that the contradiction of property rights v. socialist 
transformation is reinforced and found reinforcement in this third 
contradiction. In several states, certainly including Kerala, reformers 
saw themselves as struggling to contain within constitutional channels 
the explosive forces of agrarian unrest.24 Insofar as they succeeded in 
the state legislatures, they found their way barred by endless litigation 
in the Supreme Court over constitutionally protected rights. In turn, 
Parliament used its amending power more and more broadly to circum- 
scribe the bill of rights, to declare its mutability, or to withdraw whole 
lists of.state laws from judicial review. Meanwhile, an increasingly em- 
battled: group of lawyers and Supreme Court judges, trying to save what 
they regarded as endangered liberties, had fallen back upon a final de- 
fensive position. They had assumed responsibility for defining “basic 
features” of the constitution that would be beyond the constitutional 
provisions for amendment. It was surely a task better suited for a con- 
stitutional convention. 


The Logic of the Institutional Heritage 


. Each of the issues that emerged as contradictions in the fundamental 


21L. M. Singhvi, ed., Fundamental. Rights and Constitutional Amendments 
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law was faced at the Constituent Assembly. How was it that the authors 
thought they had resolved them there? The question takes us to a re- 
view of the constitution not as law, but as a shared history. We need to 
recall the provenance of the Assembly and the times in which it worked. 
Writing the constitution, Nehru said, 


cannot be done by the wisest of lawyers sitting together in conclave; it 
cannot be done by small committees trying to balance interests and 
calling that constitution-making. . . . It can only be done effectively 
when ... the urge and sanction come from the masses.*5 i 


In no technical sense did the Assembly meet his specification. It had 
been chosen in 1946 by provincial legislators elected for another pur- 
pose by a restricted electorate—29 percent of the adult population.?8 
No doubt these men and women were representative in the sense of 
virtual representation; they certainly carried no mandate upon the 
issues we have identified. Rather, they met Nehru’s criteria in the more 
general sense. They had won a sense of the aspirations and grievances 
of the masses by placing themselves in the front of the struggle for na- 
tional independence, and it was a struggle that had, since Gandhi's ad- 
vent, relied for power to unseat the empire upon the participation of 
nonelites. ; 

Among the roughly two hundred men and women active in the 
Assembly were successively smaller circles of those most active and in- 
fluential. At the hub of decisions were Nehru, Patel, Prasad, and Azad: 
Austin calls them the “Oligarchy.”27 Note that even these four had 
differing predispositions towards each of the issues we have identified. 
Moreover, the Oligarchy had deliberately drawn divergent and critical- 
minded ‘delegates into the Assembly. The debate cut deep; few argu- 
ments over current contradictions were not at least suggested in 1946- 
1949. But the savage violence that-accompanied partition in 1946-1948 
convinced the Oligarchy of the need to retain imperial control. The 
contradictions between property and socialism, between permanence 
and change in the constitution took on weight only after change had 
set in. 

We can probe a bit deeper into the acceptance of the first contra- 
diction. Congress members, who comprised the vast majority of the 
Assembly, and the Oligarchy had themselves suffered preventive deten- 
tion, suspension of civil rights, and suppression of elected legislatures. 
They knew the costs of imperial controls. Moreover, such critics as 
H. N. Kunzru and H. V. Kamath predicted with both vision and forth- 
rightness that president’s rule, emergency dictatorship, and preventive 
detention might be employed to subvert the democratic features of the 


25 Quoted by Austin, Indian Constitution, p. 1. 
26 Ibid., p. 10. 
27 Ibid., pp. 21-25. See also Austin’s biographical sketches “most important 


members,” Appendix IJI. Eighteen of the 21 were Hindus, of whom 12 were Brah- 
mins. . 
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constitution. Granville Austin shows us in great detail, however, how 
tragically and how intimately the violence of the times intruded into 
the work of the Assembly.?8 While the Assembly worked, Gandhi was 
shot. Communist-inspired peasants were cutting the throats of landlords 
in Telengana. Some members had difficulty attending full sessions be- 
cause of the curfew imposed in Delhi in the futile effort to stop com- 
munal butchery. There was evidence enough that stern controls were 
needed. 

There is more to the explanation, as we can detect from an episode 
in 1949. At a crucial stage in the debate, Ambedkar, the chief draftsman 
of the constitution, yielded to the attack upon preventive detention by 
submitting a mild amendment merely permitting detainees a hearing 
before an advisory board, not a court, if they were to be held in jail 
longer than three months. Even this had to be referred to the Home 
Ministry officials for comment. The terms of their response reveals some- 
thing about the process of constitution-making: “It would not be pos- 
sible for the Executive to surrender their judgment to an Advisory 
Board as a matter of constitutional compulsion.”2® And while Ambed- 
kar’s proviso stands incorporated in the constitution, so does a contra- 
dictory clause permitting Parliament and the state legislatures to author- 
ize imprisonment longer than three months without reference to ad- 
visory boards merely by passing laws to that effect.30 l 

The student of constitution-building can discern here institutions— 
e.g., the police at the orders of an imperious executive—asserting them- 
selves over newer elected legislatures and independent judges. But it 
would not be fair to class the commitments of the Oligarchy to popular 
consent as a recipe for a pudding, in McIlwain’s terminology. The an- 
nual elections and internal constitutional ordering of power in the 
Indian National Congress contributed as much to the institutional base 
of the constitution as did the Government of India Act. Both aspects of 
the contradiction had entered organizational memories and leadership 
styles. 
' One must, however, infer that there was a difference in the im- 
manence of the control and consent elements in the minds of the na- 
tionalist leadership. The savagery of their countrymen must have ap- 
peared to them as the abandonment by the masses of Indians of the self- 
restraint upon which democracy—but more pointedly their own non- 
violent strategy of mass-mobilization—was premised. They wrote the 
constitution for men and women who were behaving in ways unaccount- 
ably different from their own ways.3! After soul searching, they ac- 


28 Ibid., pp. 44-45. 

29 Ibid., p. 110. 

30 Art. 22 (7). 

31A poignant illustration is Nehru’s sponsoring a psychological study of the 
personality roots of violence toward refugees during Partition: Gardner Murphy, 
In the Minds of Men, The Study of Human Behavior and Social Tensions in India 
(New York: Basic Books, 1953), 
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cepted the need for control of the people by the ordered force of the. 
government because the people were not ready to control themselves.. 
Not yet. But by being trusted with elections they would learn, as they. 
had learned the discipline of a mass movement. In the long run the. 
leaders entrusted the country to people; in the meantime, as Austin says,: 
the Assembly pinned its faith upon “the good character of their lead-. 


ers,” 32- 


Development and Decay 


From concepts of political development we expect an ordering of 
the great flood of political events over decades of change such that we: 
can estimate the impact of the constitution upon them, and the needs. 
they create for constitutional revision. We need, specifically, to separate 
in our review the constitutional from the social changes, in order to 
perceive the effect of each upon politics. Huntington’s simplest formu-. 
lation is that when “‘the rates of social mobilization and the expansion 
of political participation are high” and “the rates of political organiza- 
tion and institutionalism are low” the “result is political instability and 
disorder.” This is not sufficiently refined enough for us, since the im- 
pacts of constitutional arrangements and social trends are joined on 
both sides of the equation. We can make better use of his more elab- 


orate formulation: 


(1) Social Mobilization 
Economic Development 


Social Frustration 


(2) Social Frustration 
Mobility Opportunities 


l 


Political Participation. 


(3) Political Participation 


ua E 1 YO... a CS iti ili 34 
Political Institutionalization Political Instability 


li 


Using Huntington’s definitions and illustrations of these very ab- 
_Stract terms, we can attempt to disentangle the constitutional from the 
social and economic impacts on India’s political system from the prom: 
ulgation of the constitution in 1950 to the eve of the Emergency in 1975.. 
Both terms in the first equation had grown slowly by world standards. 
Literacy had reached only about 30%; urbanization stood at 20%; social 
mobilization moved slowly. So, however, did economic development: 
But while industrialization was localized, every village acquired a'scliool 
and, within walking distance, a bus into town. The localization of eco- 
nomic development came quickly to affect most villagers when pockets 
of irrigated agriculture doubled or tripled their net income through 


82 Austin, Indian Constitution, p. 112. 
88 Huntington, Political Order, p. 5. 
34 Ibid., p. 55. 
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the Green Revolution. According to Huntington’s formula, social frus- 
tration could be expected to have grown, but regionally. Turning to 
the second equation, the visible rise in social frustration over mobility 
opportunities occurred in the cities. Quite suddenly in the 1970s, the 
numbers of educated youths—those who had at least completed secon- 
dary schooling—mushroomed. The pervasive new school system was 
pouring out its products not only quantitatively but qualitatively be- 
yond the capacity of the small modern sector of the economy to employ. 
Between 197] and 1975 the educated jobless grew from 1.8 million to 
4.1 million. A sample of urban literate youth, aged 18 to 24, showed 
24%, of them unemployed. Of the unemployed, furthermore, five-sixths 
had been out of work at least six months. These were one of the cate- 
gories of participants outside the constitutional system that Mrs. Gandhi 
confronted. “In general,” writes Huntington, “the higher the level of. 
education of the unemployed, alienated, or otherwise dissatisfied per- 
son, the more extreme the destabilizing behavior which results.’’%6 

When we apply Huntington’s third equation, we find it partly, 
perhaps mostly, inappropriate to the Indian case. While much political 
participation has indeed come out of social and economic processes and 
their interrelation, still more has been evoked by political institutions, 
by elections extended to people before they demanded them. Elections 
have exerted their direct effects by drawing more than half of all adults 
to the polls every five years and perhaps more importantly by giving 
office-holders an inescapable selfish interest in drawing constituents into 
politics. More consequential, still, have been their indirect consequen- 
ces. They installed three to four thousand ombudsmen—the chief func- 
tion of most Indian legislators—to call any official to account, however 
obscure his supposed abuse of power, during the question hour or bud- 
get debate in the Parliament or state assembly. 

Most significant of all, they opened a way for socially mobilizing 
groups to avoid frustration by gaining political solutions to their newly 
sensed collective grievances. As Huntington points out: “Modernization 
means that all groups, old as well as new, traditional as well as modern, 
become increasingly aware of themselves and of their interests and claims 
in relation to other groups.”87 In all countries those claims are finally 
put to the government. In India, claims of language, tribal identity, 
sanctioning of religious practice, caste subjection, have routinely been 
translated into votes, if necessary through the organization of parties, 
and thus into a form whose relative weight as against conflicting claims 
could be counted by all. Translation has not always worked. But the 
careers of the D.K., D.M.K., Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti and. other 
linguistic-state parties, Jharkand Party, Akali Dal, Muslim League (in 


35 Fad C. Hart, ed., Indira Gandhi’s India (Boulder: Westview Press, 1976), 
pp. 281-283. 

38 Huntington, Political Order, p. 48. 

87 Ibid., pp. 37, 39. 
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South India), the Hindu Mahasabha, and the Jana Sangh show its per- 
vasive influence. So also with the most general and durable of modern 
group claims, those on behalf of the economic have-nots. Elections, sure 
to be held, giving access to contro] at the state level, and open to all who 
contest regardless of ideology, in India induced militant and principled 
Marxist revolutionaries to rest their political futures upon their records 
while they govern states within the four corners of the constitution. -` 

In India, then, excess of social frustration over mobility oppor- 
tunities has been converted not merely into political participation, but 
into political institutionalization at the same time. Elections have, in 
fact, made the two terms in Huntington’s final equation- one. Note the 
conditions mentioned above: that elections could be counted on, and 
that they were open to groups seeking to displace not only established 
leaders and parties, but also the established ideology, even the prin- 
ciples of the nation’s identity. This effect on political development, 
supplementing the Huntington formulae, has to be credited to consti- 
tutionalism. . i 

Elections, however, have second-stage effects. They set stubborn 
constraints on subsequent reforms by the political system to relieve 
frustration. This we can observe clearly in the first Indira Gandhi era. 
So far we have considered general state and national elections. In the 
1960s, however, another system of elections was thrust downward into 
the villages at the initiative of the national party and the state govern: 
ments—panchayati raj. This system was not established in the constitu- 
tion, but was only held up as a governmental. objective.88 By 1975 the 
system of directly and indirectly elected councils pervaded the country- 
side. The effect was powerfully institutionalizing in Huntington’s sense: 
to adapt to new demands, attach new groups and strata, become self- 
justifying. That becomes very clear in Donald Rosenthal’s penetrating 
study of the panchayat system in Maharashtra, where it is unusually 
vigorous.9 Equally clearly, however, he shows that these district insti- 
tions, which function upon state and national appropriations, coopt the 
larger state and national programs to reinforce their own power. 

Here we can observe rural institutions, entrenched through elec- 
tions, standing like rocks against such redistributive programs as ceilings 
on land holdings, minimum farm wages, or preferential credit to the 
poor. One stage of extension of institutionalized participation precludes 
the next, and specifically precludes government action to create those 
mobility opportunities in the countryside that might balance the social 
frustration of the awakening subject castes and the landless or one-acre 
holders by-passed by the Green Revolution. Here was and is a vast pool 
of frustrated villagers who might, if they become participant, act outside 
the locally entrenched institutions. In particular, they might act outside 


38 A Directive Principle. Art. 40. 
39 The Expansive Elite: District Politics and State Policy-making in India 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1977). 
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any national election in response to Mrs. Gandhi's performance in the 
early 1970s. She had done more than any other Indian to politicize rural 
poverty by her 1971 and 1972 campaigns (Garibi Hatao), but by 1975 
the poverty had worsened. Unlike the language issues, moreover, this 
one could not be solved by legislation. It required both restructuring of 
the bureaucracy so that it could penetrate the village power structures, 
and organizing parties. 

We can focus more narrowly now, in our review of political devel- 
opment up to 1975, on Mrs. Gandhi’s situation and role. The imbal- 
ances of social frustration over mobility opportunities that she faced 
were economic, not cultural. To create jobs in the cities would require 
unleashing the large corporate sector on a politically unacceptable scale, 
or the organization of an efficient public sector, at which no adminis- 
tration had yet succeeded. Even if feasible, either strategy would take 
years to create jobs. In the villages, creating opportunities for the poor 
would require restructuring the oldest of bureaucratic arrangements by 
which the government accommodated the village power structure. In 
fact, it was the students and the unemployed in the towns and cities who 
agitated against Mrs. Gandhi in 1974 and 1975. Villagers did not. But 
injustice to the rural have-nots was the moral issue that gave both appeal 
and potential power to the movement led by Jayaprakash Narayan. `` 

That movement used extraconstitutional tactics—mass marches and 
picketing of the Bihar state legislature—and in the end threatened mass 
picketing to obstruct government offices. These were not néw to India, 
nor did they ever attain the intensity or violence of the agitations in the 
1950s for linguistic states. American political scientists who have eval- 
uated this form of extralega] participation in politics are somewhat 
divided as to whether its nét effect is to erode constitutional norms or 
te supplement the episodic elective means of representation.4° What is 
clear from 1974~1975 is that the government against which such agita- 
tion is directed has a considerable part to play in determining whether 
the agitation is contained in the now sturdily institutionalized channels 
of elective participation. If the govérnment can respond’ with policy 
changes, or if it is confident of its hold on the electorate, containment 
has always proved possible. I believe 1975 was different on both counts. 
Et was Mrs. Gandhi herself who committed her government, more flatly 
in the 1971 and 1972 campaigns than any government before had been 
pledged, to abolishing poverty. But poverty had worsened. There were 
no institutional means to change that. It was the interaction of the 
forces of development and her own political strategy that trapped her. 
The Jayaprakash Narayan movement disclosed the trap. 

We can refine one more conceptual point. Elections do not inevit- 
ably institutionalize participation, even if we consider only net effects. 


_40David Bayley, “Public Protest and the Political Process in India,” Pacific 
Affairs, 42 (Spring 1969), pp. 5-16. Myron Weiner, “Violence and Politics in Cal- 
cutta,” Journal of Asian Studies 20 (May 1961), pp. 275-281. 
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They can afford an opportunity, which Mrs. Gandhi seized in 1971, to 
escalate unattainable demands. What makes the difference? It is partly 
the personality of the leader, of course. It is also a function of the in- 
stitutionalization of the leader’s party. Heretofore elections in India 
had over time translated social frustration into attainable or negotiable 
demands because the champions of those demands had a long-term per- 
spective and had organized to accumulate support. Mrs. Gandhi's cham- 
pioning of a false hope was, I believe, the obverse side of her deinstitu- 
tionalization of the Congress Party. As Stanley Kochanek has made 
clear, she converted it from a network.of state, district, and town fol- 
lowings organized upon loose but settled rules to a set of hand-picked 
notables dependent wholly on the Prime Minister for political survival.41 
The agitations, the populist appeals, and the erosion of organization 
are all elements of a syndrome to which Huntington gives much atten- 
tion. He calls it peer politics. 


Emergency and Decay of the Constitution 


Finding participation far in excess of institutionalization and lack- 
ing hope of generating opportunities for mobility, Mrs. Gandhi sup- 
pressed participation. Such action is not unprecedented. To cite a dis- 
tant analogy, since those among the new nations are so familiar, ‘the 
English elite who were managing the affairs of the monarchy in the 
early eighteenth century found the participation of new townsmen, 
stirred by the partisan contests of the previous century, unmanageable. 
They simply cut the electoral rolls and postponed elections to Parlia- 
ment.42 Mrs. Gandhi worked within a better defined constitution. Even 
so, she might have developed alternative means. One’ strategy would 
have been to build a political machine at state and ‘national levels. The 
machine is, of. course, the main device by which otherwise unmanage- 
able participation was contained in American cities when immigrants, 
flooding in from Europe, became instant voters. I surmise Mrs. Gandhi 
used the police:and not the party for two reasons. The police had done 
it before under the empire and were still ready.43 And police participa: 
tion could be harnessed impersonally and from a distance. That was her 
personal style. (This second reason does not apply to her son. It would 
be in Sanjay Gandhi’s character to suppress opposition by building a 
party apparatus.) 

With regard to the constitutional strategy of the Emergency it is. 
worth saying a bit more. What Mrs. Gandhi did had the broad effect of 
eliminating the contradictions of the fundamental law. Consent was 


41 Stanley Kochanek, “Mrs. Gandhi's Pyramid: The New Congress,” in Hart, 
Indira Gandhi’s India, ch. 4. 

42 J. H. Plumb, et al, Man versus Society in Eighteenth Century Britain (Cam- 
bridge: The University Press, 1968), pp. 2, 29, 95, 135. 

43 Robert Frykenberg, “The Last Emergency of the Raj,” in Hart, Indira 
Gandhi's India, ch. 2. 
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subordinated to control, individual rights to socialist transformation, 
and fundamental law to adaptation. We can observe these rectifications 
in the 42nd amendment, which was enacted by Parliament under the 
Emergency in 1976. That amendment.required the President to act in 
accordance with the advice of the Prime Minister and the cabinet. It 
enlarged central power to intervene in the states, extending the term of 
President’s rule from six months to a year and authorizing the use of 
any central military force “for dealing with any grave situation of law 
and order in any State.” 

Seven of the thirteen consequential provisions of the amendment 
were designed to weaken judicial review. No law could be found un- 
constitutional for violating the individual liberties specified in the bill 
of rights if the law gave effect to the “constitution’s directive principles 
of state policy.”44 One of those principles, as we have noted, calls upon 
“the State” to create a social order providing social, economic, and po- 
litical justice. If any law declares that it is effecting such an objective, 
no court may question the fact. Laws against “anti-national activities” 
also made proof against court findings that they violate the bill of 
rights. Anti-national activities may include not only threatening, but 
also questioning, “the security of the state, or disrupting, or intending 
to disrupt, public services.” Only the Supreme Court, not the High 
Courts, may hear a case contesting the constitutionality of a national 
government act. Any finding of unconstitutionality requires a two- 
thirds vote among at least seven justices.45 

These provisions entrenched in the constitution the strategy Mrs. 
Gandhi chose to cut back participation: jailing of opponents and critics; 
censorship, including complete severence of the communication of op- 
position speeches in Parliament to constituencies; and punishment of 
recalcitrant bureaucrats and judges. It is interesting to note an unantici- 
pated consequence. Just as constitutional provisions for elections do not 
automatically produce institutionalized participation, so, as it turned 
out, constitutional authoritarianism does not automatically effectuate the 
supreme will. Under Mrs. Gandhi’s police regime, with the customary 
channels for redress of grievances blocked, her son’s cabal bullied the 
whole North Indian bureaucracy into intervening into the most pri- 
vate decisions of the Indian. family. Sterilizations reached nine million 
per year, ten times the level to which they immediately dropped once 
terror was removed. There were other abuses, but forced vasectomies on 
this scale would have been enough to reignite participation. To sup- 
press participation in a complex government and a vast unconsolidated 
nation was also to deinstitutionalize. 

There remains one question of some constitutional import. Why 


44 This rather startling abridgement of fundamental rights was in fact proposed 
by B. N. Rau, Constitutional Adviser to the Constituent Assembly (Austin, Indian 
Constitution, pp. 77-78), and later by Nehru, debating an amendment to the con- 
stitution (ibid., pp. 100-101). 

45 Journal of Parliamentary Information, 23 (January-March, 1977), pp. 83-113. 
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did Mrs. Gandhi opt for elections when her power seemed secure? 
There are a number of plausible factors, and in any event we need not 
assume a logical balancing of risks against gains. One of the factors, I 
suggest, was constitutional. We have assumed the Indian constitution 
was dual, that the imperial law and institutions of control from the top 
coexist with the elective basis of legitimacy drawn full-blown from West- 
ern nineteenth century ideals. Mrs. Gandhi seems to have internalized 
both. Perhaps she half accepted the doubts of her European and Amer- 
ican critics that her emergency rule remained only partly legitimate 
while untested at the ballot box. In any event, she had won a popular 
mandate under such severe challenges in the past that she had genuine 
confidence that she represented the now-silenced millions. So she en- 
trusted her survival to the elective aspect of the dual constitution that 
she had formally subordinated to the coercive. 


Post-Emergency Constitution and the Decay of the Janata 


In development terms, the Janata regime put forward a plausible 
answer to the current dilemma. By focusing development investments 
and. programs in the villages, it would at once create mobility oppor- 
tunities there and at the same time alleviate the sense of injustice that 
had stirred the students and urban intellectuals. The difficulty, of 
course, was in the implementation. Creating jobs in intensive farming 
and village industry would require the presence of plan agents in the 
villages on a scale far beyond the reach of the bureaucracy as now insti- 
tutionalized.46 And it would tend, given the current rural control of 
panchayati raj, to extend further patronage to machines run by. landed 
political entrepreneurs. The indignation of the poor in whose name this 
strategy, too, was justified, could. only increase. 

It is on the constitutional front that the Janata leadership was, 
though unsuccessful, most creative. Coming almost immediately from 
jail to write their election platform, they pledged removal of the Emer- 
gency accretions from the constitution. They introduced and in 1978 
passed a further bundle of rectifications, now the 44th Ameridment.47 
_ The Janata amendment first removes some of the particular devices 
Indira Gandhi used to clear the way for executive prerogative. The Pres- 
ident may only be asked to proclaim a State of Emergency upon the 
decision of the Cabinet conveyed to him in writing. While he is bound 
in this, as in other policy decisions, to follow Cabinet advice, he may 
first ask the Cabinet to reconsider that advice. Indira Gandhi’s provision 
protecting the Prime Minister (and Speaker, for form’s sake) from the 
normal consequences of campaign law violations was repealed. The 
terms of Parliament and of state legislatures were returned to five years. 


46 Marcus Franda, Small is Politics: Organizational Alternatives in India’s Rural 
Development (New Delhi: Wiley Eastern, Ltd., 1979). 

47 Debated as the 45th Amendment, renumbered 44 on entry into constitution, 
Journal of Parliamentary Information, 25 (January-March, 1979), pp. 70-84. 
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Protection was restored to press reporting of parliamentary debates. A 
final clause of the 42nd Amendment, which ought to be remembered as 
a travesty of the law, was TEPER 


If any difficulty arises in giving effect to the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion as amended by this Act ... the President may, by order, make such 
provisions, including any adaptation. of any provision of the Constitu- 
tion, as appear to him to be necessary or expedient for the purpose of 
removing the difficulty.48 


The Janata amendment left in place, however, the more profound 
constitutional alterations of the Emergency period. The bill of rights is 
still inoperative as a shield against any law that purports to “promote 
the welfare of the people” or other expansive Directive Principles of 
State Policy. It is inoperative against laws constraining “anti-national 
activity.” The serious inhibitions upon judicial review of the constitu- 
tionality of national legislations—constraints upon access and the re- 
quirement of concurrence by two-thirds of the judges to invalidate— 
survive. 

In the political maneuvering over drafting and sdapene the 44th 
Amendment a far-reaching change occurred in the scope of the bill of 
rights itself, Indian constitutional law had been steadily bent in this 
direction; the Janata articulated the change. The right “to acquire, 
hold and dispose of property” was. removed from the fundamental rights 
of citizens. (Property is left merely with procedural safeguards: “No per- 
son shall be deprived of his property save by authority of law.”49) Shanti 
Bhushan, the Law Minister who piloted the amendment through Par- 
liament, gave the-simple defense: 


. in a poor country like India where large masses of people ‘are not 
propertied people . | . right to property should not be regarded as a 
fundamental right acting as a restriction on the powers of Parliament. . 
Further . .. when the right to property: was a fundamental right, hen 
used to be new curbs on some: fundamental rights which are more 
valuable to the poor masses of this county: 50 


In this piece of constitutional architecture by a Jeadership. less oriented 
to socialist ideology than to the thoughtways of rural Indians, we may. 
detect the end of an era. In India, as in more ideologically guided na- 
tions, more people see their opportunity to property in redistributive 
laws than. in defenses against the state. A right that John -Locke set 
beside the right to life and to liberty in the year 169051 has found its 
limit in the world of limited good. 


e Clause 59. Journal of Parliamentary Information 23 (jainaiy- March, 1977), 
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49 Article 300A of the 44th Amendment. 


a India. Rajya Sabha. Debates. August 28, 1978, column 54. Hereafter cited 
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`-- Phe most consequential successes of the Janata as constitution- 
builders came through the revision of the coercive features of the orig- 
inal constitution. Three imperial powers, though left in the constitu- 
tion, were significantly checked. -First is the Emergency power. The in- 
ternal threat warranting a proclamation of Emergency was changed from 
“internal disturbance” to “armed rebellion.” The aim was to leave less 
to the imagination of the would-be dictator. Having proclaimed an 
Emergency, the President has now but one month (not two) to get his 
decision ratified by Parliament; that ratification has to be by two-thirds 
vote of-a majority of all members in each house; ratification must be 
repeated in this way each six months that the Emergency endures. Hav- 
ing declared an Emergency, the President can still supend the bill of 
rights, save now for two ancient rights that had been sorely missed by 
Indira -Gandhi’s detenues who were now writing the constitutional 
amendment—the safeguards against ex post facto laws, and against pun- 
ishment without authority of Jaw.52 

Once again, as in the 1946-1950 period, preventive detention was 
retained in the constitution by those who knew well the unwarranted 
suffering it caused. But the Janata leaders felt they could not govern 
without the power to imprison without trial. They did circumscribe it. 
No person may be detained for more than two months without review 
of his case by an advisory board of judges recommended by the chief 
judge of the High Court and Parliament is deprived of its power, in- 
serted at the behest of the Home Minty in 1949, to legislate excep- 
= 

` Finally, central powers to intervene in the states were slightly 
hedged about: President’s rule was limited to a one year maximum; the 
central: power of military intervention in a state was strictly circum- 
scribed. - 

In retrospect we can detect a constant thread running through the 
changes and the failures to change. The Janata government was able to 
roll back those ‘powers of the constitution from which large numbers of 
people perceived they had suffered—unreviewed detention, punishment 
without any legal authorization, unwarranted imposition of Emergency. 
It made only a little headway upon those features of less immediate and 
direct impact that might, in the perspective of comparative constitu- 
tional studies, represent more insidious long-run threats to self-govern- 
mernt—emasculation of the bill of rights and of the courts as their 
guardians against the government of the day. The Indian constitution 
was no longer much influenced by towering intellects oriented toward 
England and America. It responded to the pains of those who had been 
through the fire. 

Most interesting was the Janata solution to the contradiction of 
fundamental law v. adaptation to change. The solution was to define 
the “basic features” in the 44th Amendment, then to make any future 
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amendment infringing them subject:to a nationwide referendum. A ref- 
erendum would be required for any amendment “impairing the secular 
or democratic character of the Constitution,” “abridging the rights of 
the citizen,” or “compromising the independence of the judiciary.” The 
referendum step in the amending process avoided the confusion of con: 
stituent power with legislative power that had seemed to erode the more 
abiding limits proper to a constitution. It also avoided, however, thé 
natural laws that seemed inappropriate to a developing nation. In the 
continuing constitutional argument raised by the Golak Nath case, a 
referendum could be claimed to offer a middle way.54 The proposal was 
a radical one. It departed boldly from the Westminster model. It was 
radical, too, in a more profound sense. At the Constituent Assembly the 
mass of the people had been taken to present a threat to civil liberties; 
it was their occasionally savage oppression of one another that required 
the unfortunate chronic qualifications and emergency exceptions to the 
bill of rights. Now custody of the bill of rights was to be placed in the 
hands of the people. 

But for the shared experiences of the Emergency it is difficult to 
understand how this transformation could have occurred. Before the 
Emergency individual liberties and judicial review were invoked almost 
wholly on behalf of the continued ownership of great landed estates. 
During the emergency those who suffered for want of constitutional 
safeguards were hutment owners in the slums of Delhi or victims of 
forced vasectomies. As Granville Austin showed us, the fathers of the 
constitution, fearing an unruly people, reluctantly asked to be’ en- 
trusted with potentially dictatorial: powers. Thirty years later, leaders 
had violated the trust. Parliament had proved supine. The people on 
the other hand, had detected their own and the nation’s interest. K. V. 
Raghunatha Reddy, Mrs. Gandhr s former Labor Minister, made the 
case: À 


It has been said that the people, how can they understand the Constitu- 
tional niceties. . . ? But if the people could throw away’a government 
which was quite populist . . . if the people could judge well fin the 1977 
election] the people will not, belie confidence which any parliamentary 
government and system has placed in them.55 : 


In the outcome, both the Lok Sabha and Rajya Sabha voted for 
the referendum proposal, and for the 44th Amendment as a whole. But 
while the Janata majority in the Lok Sabha provided the two-thirds 
vote required to adopt the amendment, it fell short in the Rajya Sabha. 
In order to salvage any rectification of the Emergency changes in the 
constitution, the Janata government compromised. Along with other 


54 This case was made by proponents: RSD, August 28, 1978, col: 128; Lok 
Sabha Debates, August 22, 1978, cols. 66-70. 
55 RSD, August 29, 1978, cols. 178-80. 
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proposals restoring the vigor of the bill of rights, the referendum device 
was sacrificed. i 

One question remains. If the Janata leadership was correct in its 
assumption that the majority of the electorate had come to feel abuses 
of their constitutional rights as personal grievances, why. did the leader- 
ship settle with Mrs. Gandhi’s residual following in the Rajya Sabha? 
Why not dramatize for the voters the question of who was prepared. to 
trust them with the custody of their own constitutional rights? My con- 
jecture is that the Janata leadership possessed neither the party organ- 
izational apparatus to carry this message to the towns and villages, nor 
the intuitive confidence of mass following in the years ahead, which 
would. have sustained such an act of faith. Their identification with the 
mass electorate was a residuum of shared oppression, vindicated by one. 
astonishing election. All the years of resolving intraparty struggles by 
reference to an identifiable following that had once institutionalized 
the Congress was denied them. They were in jail until they were on. 
the ballot. They could neither mobilize a division in the electorate over 
some potentially popular issue, nor could they settle a division within 
the leadership over tenure of office. They did not have, in the institu- 
tionalized sense, a party. 

Praetorian politics quickly resumed. As Huntington tells us, in 
political development the timetable accelerates. The people, experienc- 
ing the abuses of impotence, reverted to authority,. whose abuses were 
three years in the past. 


Connections 


The Indian case suggests four implications of political development 
for constitutional .change. First, the manifestation of contradictions 
within the fundamental law, or between the constitution and the norms 
of governmental organs, is an inevitable consequence of political devel- 
opment. These can be resolved in the direction of institutional adapt- 
ability, complexity, and autonomy and (to use Huntington’s criteria) 
thus promote political order, or in the direction of arbitrariness and loss 
of institutional boundaries and thus create instability. We noted both. 

Second, since deeper and more extensive participation is the con- 
stant characteristic of political change, constitutions keep their legiti- 
macy by submitting their own revision to wider groups of citizens. It is 
not to be accomplished by amending the document alone. Participatory 
institutions—parties, associations, vigorously representative legislatures 
—must take constitutional controversies to wider circles of the people. 

Third, exactly what constitutional decisions can be made by the 
people depends upon their stage of development. Indian voters per- 
ceived as abuses the invasion of their family relationships by officials. 
They perceived the loss of what had become accustomed ways of com- 
plaining. More recently, they perceived the lack of direction of the 
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national government. That the first two of these grievances were con- 
stitutional and the third party-political, they did not perceive. To dis- 
tinguish constitutional issues, to formulate them into provisions of a 
code of fundamental law, and to connect them in the minds of voters 
with past or future impacts on the lives of the people are elite tasks. 

Fourth, opportunity to make and remake constitutions do not, for 
the reasons just stated, occur every year. It is not an issue of legal rigid- 
ity or flexibility. It is an issue of the fragile trust between leaders and 
the people. Leaders only rarely risk personal safety in the pursuit of 
human dignity under authoritarian rule. When they do, it is usually on 
the assumption that the mass of their fellow-citizens will come to feel 
the abuses of human dignity and rally to their support. When that 
happens it is accompanied by a powerful sense of trust in leaders by the 
people, and in the people by the leaders, It is an opportunity to make. 
or remake a constitution. Legal draftmanship and the accumulated wis- 
dom of other times and places can be joined. to a firm sense of the 
capabilities of ordinary men and women. There may be other occasions 
for constitution making, but they must all be extraordinary occasions. 

The Indian experience shows us, too, something about the impact 
of constitutions on political development. Constitutions are, where they. 
function in both of MclIlwain’s senses, powerful sources of institution- 
alization. Considering nations generally, they carry a greater share of 
the load of institutionalization where the new state inherits a well- 
developed bureaucracy, system of local government, and judicial system, 
connected to society via universities, professions, newspapers, and where, 
at the same time, the nationalist leadership i is so strongly identified with 
the masses of the population that it can confidently carry forward and 
use these organs of government on behalf of the citizen body. This was 
India’s unusual heritage. It made constitutionalism salient, weighty. In 
other situations where organs of government are rudimentary, or where 
their control is seized by a circumscribed ‘group, parties may be more. 
important than constitutions. 

Constitutions can, directly, reform or readjust institutions of g gov- 
ernment. They may even give birth to institutions. These capabilities 
are limited, however. Recipes for puddings cannot go far beyond tested 
experience. Far more important are the functions of constitutions in 
keeping existing institutions adaptable, complex, autonomous,.and co- 
herent. When Mrs. Gandhi dissolved some of the constraints upon the 
organs of rule she did not acquire more power to act upon society, but 
less. Ruling a nation is far too complex to be done by any human will. 
It is done by institutions in orderly patterns, or it is so in per- 
sonal aggrandizement and peripheral conflicts. 

Much more potent are the indirect effects of constitutions on devel- 
opment of political institutions. Constitutionally assured elections cam 
bring in their train changes of enormous consequence: parties, strength- 
ening or weakening of local communities, acceleration and: reinforce- 
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ment of group loyalties, organization of all manner of associations, as- 
tonishing enlargements of the consciousness of hitherto isolated men 
and women. But these consequences are not automatic; at best they lag 
behind the constitutional changes that give rise to them. The great risk 
is, of course, that the immediate effects—e.g., enlarged participation— 
will overwhelm the system before the slower growth of nongovernmental 
institutions channels it. That is why constitutions are acts of faith. They 
are more the products of the lives of people who have acquired con- 
fidence that they can see beyond crisis, than of books or the transferred 
experience of others. 


Le C. HART is Professor of Political Science at the University of Wisconsin, 
adison. 
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WASHINGTON BETWEEN BEIJING AND 
TAIPEI: THE RESTRUCTURED TRIANGLE 
1978-80 





Gottfried-Karl Kindermann 


Methods and Target of Carter’s “Normalization Coup” 


Only 14 months after America’s derecognition of Taipei and its 
concurrent normalization of relations with Beijing in December 1978, 
the newly emerging patterns and consequences of the restructured triang- 
ular relations between Beijing, Washington, and Taipei were perceived 
by all parties concerned in ways that were often considerably different 
from their initial evaluations and expectations. But at the time, many 
in Taiwan, America, and countries allied with the United States and 
relying on its protection were thunderstruck by President Carter’s an- 
nouncement on December 15, 1978 that Washington had decided to 
derecognize the Nationalist Chinese government. Carter’s historical de- 
cision came 50 years after the U.S. had been the first foreign power to 
grant de jure recognition to the newly established Kuomintang govern- 
ment in 1928, and 30 years after the U.S. Embassy in China had moved 
with the defeated Nationalists from their mainland capital in Nanking 
to Taipei and their new island bastion on Taiwan. 

It was not the mere fact of full normalization with Beijing that 
evoked a feeling of shock among so many concerned observers. Ever 
since Nixon’s decisive 1972 communiqué with Zhou Enlai, normaliza- 
tion had been debated and indeed expected. But what at least initially 
amazed and dismayed many observers were the truly unusual ways and 
circumstances under which the Carter administration had handled the 
reversal of America’s formal relations with the two governments of 
divided China. Never before in the diplomatic history of the U.S. had 
the government forced a longstanding, loyal, economically prospering, 
and politically uniquely stable ally to close its Washington embassy, 
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haul down its flag, and accept a legal status close to a nonentity, at least 
in terms of international law. In addition, all this was done for the sake 
of moving closer to the powerful communist civil war adversaries of the 
derecognized Nationalist regime. 

Strangely enough, it was Washington—not Beijing—that had sud- 
denly introduced a tone of strong urgency into the long-lasting normal- 
ization discussions between the two governments. Clearly perceiving the 
Carter administration’s sense of urgency, Beijing saw less reason than 
ever before to compromise on any really substantial issue. Although 
Washington stipulated that its 1954 defense treaty with the Nationalists 
would be cancelled and its military forces withdrawn from Taiwan, 
Beijing refused to guarantee it would not use force.1 The government 
of the People’s Republic continued to insist on its sovereign right to use 
military force against Taiwan whenever it decided that this was in its 
interest. While this legal claim may be politically insignificant now, it 
may assume consequential political importance in the future when the 
power situation changes in favor of the PRC. According to its joint 
communiqué with Beijing, Washington “acknowledges the Chinese po- 
sition that there is but one China and that Taiwan is a part of China.” 
This statement implies—at least in terms of law—that Washington rec- 
ognized Nationalist China’s civil war opponent as having a potential 
legal claim to recognition as the sovereign power in Taiwan. Although 
a Nationalist Chinese Embassy and the Communist Chinese Diplomatic 
Liaison Office had coexisted in Washington without any major friction 
since 1973, Beijing successfully opposed Carter’s suggestion for ex- 
changing Diplomatic Liaison Offices between Washington and Taipei 
while moving America’s Embassy in China to Beijing. Washington’s 
insistence that the U.S..ROC defense treaty be renounced “one year 
after notice has been given,” as provided for in the treaty, had to be 
compensated for by a pledge that the U.S. government would not ap- 
prove any new arms sales to Taiwan in 1979—i.e., in the last year prior 
to the expiration of the U.S..ROC defense treaty. One of the formal ab- 
surdities of the normalization procedure was that Washington and Bei- 
jing established full diplomatic relations in a year in which the Amer- 
ican defense treaty with the Nationalists was still in force. 

Washington’s only bargaining “success” can be seen in the fact 
that Beijing, although vehemently protesting against any future U.S. 
arms sales to Taiwan, preferred not to let the normalization talks 
break down over this issue. The Chinese may have realized that legal 
prohibition of such sales might not prevent American arms sales to 
Taiwan through third countries. Prior to the passage of the ‘Taiwan 
Relations Act, it seemed as if Beijing had scored an almost complete 


1 According to a UPI report in the China Post (Taipei) of January 19, 1979, 
Carter said on January 17, 1979 with regard to the U.S.-PRC negotiations: “One of 
our goals was to get a public commitment on the part of China that our differences 
would be resolved peacefully. This was not possible to achieve.” 

2 Department of State Bulletin, No. 2022, January 1979, p. 25. 
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diplomatic success since Washington’s all too apparent haste to achieve 
normalization within a very short period had made it easy for the PRC 
to hold firm against making any substantial concession. Acting on Pres- 
ident Carter’s instructions, Ambassador Leonard Woodcock, then Chief 
of the U.S. Liaison Office in Beijing, had explicitly told the Chinese 
leaders.on November 4, 1978 that the U.S. was working toward January 
1, 1979 as the target date for completing the normalization talks.? The 
Chinese gave their initial response in early December and intensified 
discussions only three weeks prior to Washington’s self-proclaimed “‘tar- 
get date.” The final and decisive round of concrete talks between Wood- 
cock and Deng Xiaoping took less than a week. 

The PRC’s willingness to tolerate the application of the so-called 
Japanese formula—i.e., the exchange of nongovernmental agencies be- 
tween the U.S. and Taiwan—had been restated by Beijing leaders in 
1977 and was thus not a genuine concession. But even the best diplomats 
have little chance of striking a good bargain when their negotiating 
partners know they are under pressure to obtain an early agreement. 
Another unusual feature of the normalization process was the high de- 
gree of secrecy under which it was conducted by the American side. 
Apart from the President himself, only four other Americans were in- 
volved in this important decision-making process. The secrecy that 
camouflaged the final phase of the normalization negotiations was 
motivated by the President’s desire to confront two groups of potential 
objectors with a fast and decisive fait accompli: government and public 
opinion on Taiwan; and the broad strata of pro-Taiwan sympathizers 
inside the Congress and within American public opinion in general. In 
this regard the Dole-Stone Amendment,‘ passed by an overwhelming 
Senate majority of 94 to 0 in July 1978, had demonstrated dramatically 
the numerical strength of those legislators who insisted that there should 
be prior consultation between the Senate and the executive branch on 
any proposed policy changes affecting the continuation in force of the 
mutual U.S..ROC defense treaty. When asked why the President had 
chosen to carry out his normalization coup with such unusual speed and 
secrecy, his National Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski, the key ar- 
chitect of Carter’s normalization strategy, replied: “The difficulties that 
had to be overcome were such that it would have been really impossible 
to overcome if we were to discuss them, so to speak, out loud.”® 


3 Fox Butterfield, “Timetable of U.S.-Chinese Diplomacy,” International Herald 
Tribune (Zürich), (IHT), December 19, 1978. See also “Diplomatic Relations with the 
People’s Republic of China and Future Relations with Taiwan” (a special back- 
ground paper released by the U.S. Department of State in December 1978), pp. 3-4; 
The Department of State, Selected Documents, No. 9, Bureau of Public Affairs, 
Office of Public Communication: U.S. Policy Toward China, July 15, 1971-January 
15, 1979, p. 55. 

4 China Post, August 1, 1978. 

5 Transcript of Brzezinski’s replies on the MacNeil-Lehrer Report television 
program of December 18, 1979, Wireless Bulletin from Washington, No. 240, De- 
cember 20, 1978, pp. 7-12. 
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Asked why Nationalist Chinese President Chiang Ching-kuo was: 
awakened in the night to the nightmarish experience of receiving from 
U.S. Ambassador Unger only seven hours advance notice of Carter’s pub- 
lic announcement of normalization, Brzezinski parried this question by 
replying: “I would say they were given probably more than six years 
notice. After all President Nixon... in the Shanghai Communique, 
foreshadowed this.” Expressing his disapproval of Carter’s normaliza- 
tion fait accompli, Senator Robert Dole commented: “I heard it first on 
the radio. We [Senators] weren’t contacted, we weren’t consulted, we 
weren’t even notified by the White House.”? 


Phases of the Sino-American Triangle 


The three-cornered pattern of relations between the U.S., the PRC, 
and the ROC emerged in 1949 when the Kuomintang avoided total de: 
struction by withdrawing to Taiwan in an attempt to use the island as 
a base for its continued resistance and new reconstruction efforts. Since. 
then Washington’s role within this triangular pattern of Sino-American 
relations has passed through five historical phases. 

In the first phase, lasting from the end of 1949 to June of 1950, 
Truman and Acheson decided to abandon ‘Taiwan while seriously. ex: 
ploring an early normalization with Beijing.§ A second phase started 
with the outbreak of the Korean War in 1950. Greatly overestimating 
China’s role in the origin of the war, Truman decided to prevent, a 
seizure of Taiwan by the Chinese Communists by using. the U.S. -7th 
Fleet to “neutralize” the Taiwan Straits. After the end of the Korean 
War, Washington’s China policy had three options with regard to its 
future attitude towards Taiwan: (a) pursuing a flexible policy, it could’ 
have continued its unilateral protection without entering into any treaty 
commitment; (b) in line with the “roll-back” theories. of the Eisenhower- 
Dulles era, the U.S. might have identified its China policies with Chiang 
Kai-shek’s strategies of “mainland recovery”; (c) or, as it actually did at 
the end of 1954, the U.S. could. commit itself to the protection of Tai- 
wan within the framework of a purely defensive bilateral treaty.® The 
ratification of this treaty in 1955 opened a third phase, characterized on 
the one side by a productive partnership between America and Taiwan, 
yet on the other side by a frustrating confrontation between the U:S. 
and the PRC, The fourth phase was an era of a diminishing political 


6 Ibid., p. 11. 

TIbid., p. 12. l i 

8 See documents 23-25 in Hungdah Chiu, ed., China and the Question of Tai- 
wan—Documents and Analysis (New York: Praeger, 1973), pp. 217-224. See also Tang 
Tsou, America’s Failure in China (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1963), 
chapter 12, and Carl-Christoph Schweitzer: Amerikas Chinesisches Dilemma (Köln 
und Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1969). i 

9On the discussion of those options, see the highly informative memoirs of 
former U.S. Ambassador Karl Lott ‘Rankin, China Assignment (Seattle: University 
of Washington Press, 1964), chapters 6 and 7. ae i 
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partnership with Taiwan and a correspondingly growing American 
partnership with the PRC. It started with Kissinger’s ping-pong diplo- 
macy in 1971, escalated to the Shanghai Communique of 1972, and cul- 
minated in the derecognition/normalization dialectics of the Carter- 
Brzezinski strategy of 1978-1979. 

Derecognition, at first, seemed to spell a return to phase one (aban- 
donment of Taiwan). But after the passage of the Taiwan Relations Act 
in the spring of 1979 it became apparent that this was the start of a new 
fifth phase having very distinct features of its own. 


Normalization: Original Motives 


Before discussing key elements of the restructured patterns of the 
Sino-American triangle, it is important to acknowledge the motives be- 
hind Washington’s unprecedented mode of behavior. In this respect 
various interrelated factors have to be considered. The Vietnam disaster 
had evoked, within the U.S. and elsewhere, an “agonizing reappraisal” 
of the power position of the U.S. One of the results of this sobering re- 
assessment of changed national, regional, and global power realities was 
a growing awareness that the U.S. could not indefinitely afford a policy 
of simultaneous confrontation with the Soviet Union and China. The 
ratio between American and Soviet military strength was seen as chan- 
ging in favor of the latter. Western European and Japanese defense 
capabilities had remained relatively stagnant. For the U.S. it therefore 
seemed to make sense to improve its own global power position by 
striving for a far-reaching detente and rapprochement with the weaker 
of its two Communist opponents. If this could be achieved without es- 
‘sentially worsening relations with Russia, Washington was likely to 
benefit considerably from a resulting increase in its diplomatic freedom 
of movement. Beijing responded favorably to the overtures of the Nixon- 
Kissinger ‘initiatives because the PRC found itself practically encircled 
by opponents. The escalation of its conflict with Moscow in 1969 had 
led to the brink of war along its northern frontier. India in 1971 moved 
closer to the Soviet Union, while Pakistan-—China’s friend—-was de- 
feated. North Vietnam had also drifted towards Moscow and relations 
‘with Burma were far from cordial. 

The Sato-Nixon Communique of 1969 had, more dramatically than 
ever before, expressed Japan’s security interests in South Korea and 
Taiwan. The ROC regime as well as the Philippines, South Korea, 
Thailand, Australia, and New Zealand were military allies of the United 
States. When they decided to seek detente and limited cooperation with 
each other, Washington and Beijing shared similar self-perceptions of 
being overburdened by too many simultaneous confrontations. This led 
to an analogous decision on both sides to strive for a policy of detente 
with the less menacing of the two main adversaries. This historical co- 
incidence of analogous self-perceptions and deduced motives for deci- 
sive foreign policy changes is the main force that molded Sino-American 
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reconciliation after two decades of intensive antagonism. As so often 
occurs in history, existential configurations and evaluations of power 
and interest had, temporarily at least, prevailed for both sides over the 
essentially unchanged chasm that continued to exist between irreconcil- 
able ideologies and socio-political systems on both sides of the Pacific. 
Within this context the “Taiwan issue” embodied both: a point of 
colliding practical interests that was consequently perceived as an ob- 
stacle to a desired rapprochement between Washington and Beijing as 
well as a moral, ideological, and legal issue for the U.S. and the PRC. 
As far as the practical aspects of the Taiwan issue are concerned, 
the U.S. foreign policy decision-makers and leading American China 
experts had good reason to believe that no government of China—im- 
perial, Kuomintang, or Maoist—would voluntarily ever give up China’s 
claim to the rich and strategically important island of Taiwan. There- 
fore the question was whether to adopt a complacent “wait and see’’ 
policy, or to try to solve the issue in forms resembling a compromise or 
an American concession at a time that Beijing was still primarily pre- 
occupied with the USSR and the U.S. was still outside the range of Chi- 
na’s developing missile artillery. A related basic question was whether 
the government, the Congress, and the people of the U.S. were essen- 
tially prepared to enter into an armed conflict with the PRC for the 
sake of protecting Taiwan against future Chinese attempts to seize the 
island by force. It was argued: that without this basic determination and 
ability, maintaining the defense treaty with the ROC could lead to a 
future situation in which a serious Chinese challenge to this American 
defense commitment might produce grave Sino-American tensions fol- 
lowed by another damaging American capitulation.1 
Continued American efforts, starting at the beginning of the 
Eisenhower-Dulles era and continuing under the Carter administration, 
had failed to obtain from Beijing an unequivocal renunciation of force 
with regard to Taiwan. At the same time it was felt by President Carter 
and his key advisers that action had to be taken concerning the existing 
patterns of Washington’s relations with Beijing and Taipei. The causes 
of this sense of urgency were forcefully revealed by Richard H. Solomon: 


What would be unacceptable [to Beijing] is an attitude of [American] 
indifference or a feeling of being “strung along” in the normalization 
process—of not being taken seriously. . . . further delay—while avoiding 
difficult decisions for a time—will work against America’s longterm in- 
terests. . . . any amelioration in Sino-Soviet hostilities would hold less 
threatening implications if we had laid aside our most serious point of 


10A leading China expert argued, for instance, that “continuing the American 
Treaty commitment into the indefinite future does not foreclose the risk of force 
being used against Taiwan.” This was seen as creating “the grim prospect of re- 
experiencing the sense of American humiliation and Asian tragedy that accompanied 
the fall of Saigon in 1975, only two years after the Paris peace accords.” Allen S. 
Whiting, “The Prospects for Sino-American Relations,” Pacific Community, Oc- 
tober 1977, p. 67. l 
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dispute with the Chinese . . . failure to make further progress in U.S.- 
PRC relations will dissipate an important element of flexibility in 
America’s efforts to adjust to a changing strategic environment. 


It becomes apparent why Brzezinski said that from a global perspective 
of American foreign policy, normalization with Beijing constituted “a 
very major change in world affairs, a strategic shift of historic propor- 
tions.” He added that other issues, such as Taiwan, would become “‘less 
and less important” if an expected “closer and more cooperative rela- 
tionship with China” were to become the “enduring consequence” of 
normalization.” 

In the Sino-American joint communique on normalization, Beijing 
scored diplomatic victories on three essential issues: (1) The termina- 
tion of the U.S.-ROC defense treaty accompanied by a U.S. military 
withdrawal from Taiwan; (2) America’s withdrawal of diplomatic rec- 
ognition from the ROC; and (3) Washington’s explicit acknowledg- 
ment that Taiwan was a part of China and that the PRC government 
was “the sole legal government” of China, including Taiwan. Although 
there were no apparent gains for the U.S. from this settlement, sup- 
porters of normalization could argue that it had solidified and defused 
Sino-American relations in a way that was bound to strengthen the 
domestic position of those Chinese leaders who supported an intensifi- 
cation of U.S.-PRC cooperation. 

Since President Carter earned less than the expected “massive ap- 
plause throughout the nation,” the ensuing congressional and public 
debate on the future of America’s nongovernmental relations with a 
derecognized Taiwan was conducted in a rather tense political atmo- 
sphere. The U.S. Senate held comprehensive hearings on the Taiwan 
Relations Act from February 5-8, 1979. Expressing sentiments shared 
by many legislators, a written statement submitted by Robert A. Scala- 
pino had warned that in the light of historical experience it would be 
“wholly inadequate if we merely express our ‘hope’ that the Taiwan 
issue will be settled peacefully . . . if the people of Taiwan are thrown 
into a bloodbath at some point in the future, their blood will be on our 
hands in the eyes of the world, and more importantly perhaps, in our 
own consciences.’ One public opinion poll of January 1979 showed 
46% of those interviewed as being opposed to a normalization at Tai- 
wan’s expense! while a Gallup Poll survey of the same month indicated 
that 58% of those polled were in favor of normalization while 47% op- 
posed derecognition.® Vociferous criticism of the unprecedented and 


11 Richard H. Solomon: “Thinking Through the China Problem,” Foreign 
Affairs, January 1978, pp. 340-341. 

12 Brzezinski interview, Wireless Bulletin, p. 8. 
_ 43Robert A. Scalapino, “Diplomatic Prospects and the Security of Taiwan,” 
Taiwan-Hearings Before the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 
96th Congress, Ist session. (U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 1979), p. 621. 

14 New York Times, January 29, 1979. 

15 China Post, January 17, 1979, p. 2. 
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shameful betrayal irritated the President to the point that he declared 
on February 10, 1979, only six weeks after normalization had gone into 
effect, that his Administration had done “nothing to prohibit a future 
president or a future congress, if we feel that Taiwan is unnecessarily 
endangered, from interposing the American Pacific Fleet between the 
island and the mainland. And there is certainly nothing to prevent a 
future president or congress from even going to war, if they choose, to 
protect the people [of Taiwan] or to protect any other people.”16 Con- 
tradicting, at least verbally, the primary motive of normalization—i.c., 
the avoidance of a Sino-American armed conflict over Taiwan—Carter’s 
statement revealed a sense of insecurity generated by the thrust of in- 
tensive domestic pressures. 


Consequences of America’s New Taiwan Commitment — 


The Taiwan Relations Act,!? as it emerged in March 1979 after 
heated controversies and subsequent executive-legislative compromises,’ 
changed the triangular pattern of relations between Washington, Tai- 
pei, and Beijing in a way that could not have been anticipated by those 
who took the U.S.-PRC normalization communique of December 1978 
at its face value. No one had predicted that America’s now unilateral- 
ized protective commitment to Taiwan would be increased in scope in 
comparison to the terminated bilateral defense treaty of 1954. In addi- 
tion to a renewal of the previous pledge to counteract “an armed at- 
tack” against Taiwan, the Taiwan Relations Act expanded the self- 
imposed commitments by the U.S. to include the threat of American 
countermeasures against “boycotts or embargoes” or “other forms of co- 
ercion that would jeopardize the security, or the social or economic sys- 
tem, of the people on Taiwan.” Added to this was the explicit stipula- 
tion that Washington would “maintain the capacity of the United 
States to resist any [PRC] resort to force or other forms of coercion” 
directed against Taiwan. In contrast to the 1954 U.S-ROC Treaty,}8 
the new act explicitly obliges the U.S. to provide Taiwan with “such 
defense articles and defense services . . . as may be necessary” to main- 
tain Taiwan’s self-defense capability. The act, moreover, declared it to- 
be the policy of the U.S. not only “to preserve” but also to “promote 
extensive, close and friendly commercial, cultural, and other relations” 
between the U.S. and Taiwan. A subsequent article contains the -self- 
binding statement: “The preservation and enhancement of the human 
rights of all the people on Taiwan are hereby reaffirmed as objectives 
of the United States.” 


16 IHT, February 12, 1979. 

17 Taiwan Relations Act, Public Law 96-8, 96th Congress, April 10, 1979. 

18 The 1954 treaty had merely stipulated that “each Party recognizes that an 
armed attack in the West Pacific Area directed against the territories of either of 
the Parties would be dangerous to its own . . . safety and declares that it would 
act to meet the common danger in accordance with ‘its constitutional ‘ processes.” 
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Observers who had asked after the normalization announcement of 
December 1978 what the U.S. had gained from this change of policy, 
now began to wonder whether Beijing had reaped any substantial ad- 
vantages from the deal after the passage of the Taiwan Relations Act, 
which went into éffect on April 10, 1979. Two days after both houses of 
Congress had approved the new legislation concerning Taiwan by a 90 
to 6 vote in the Senate and 345 to 55 vote in the House, Beijing’s 
Foreign Minister Huang Hua told U.S. Ambassador Woodcock that 
these new laws “contravened” the China-U.S. agreement on the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations. Huang had interpreted the agreement 
as an acknowledgment by Washington that “the return of Taiwan to 
the motherland” was a purely internal affair. In Beijing’s perspective, 
the new legislation constituted “in essence an attempt to maintain to a 
certain extent the U.S.-Chiang ‘joint defense treaty’, continue to inter- 
fere in China’s internal affairs and give official status to future U.S.- 
Taiwan relations.” Huang warned that this would be “unacceptable” 
to the PRC. If those bills were signed into law, “great harm” would be 
done to the just-established new relationship between the U.S. and the 
PRC,1® 

Four weeks later, Deputy Prime Minister Deng Xiaoping bluntly 
told a group of visiting U.S. Senators that the Taiwan Relations Act 
had come close to “nullifying the normalization.”2° According to Deng, 
the PRC had hoped that the impact of Washington’s normalization/ 
‘derecognition ` policy would discourage Taiwan’s leaders to a point 
where they would see no alternative to opening talks with Beijing, 
which would then be able to negotiate from a position of superior 
strength. But U.S. legislation expressing America’s protective concern 
over Taiwan and pledging further arms deliveries had made the Kuo- 
mintang leadership “more stubborn.” As one leading Beijing official 
confided to this author last summer, the PRC had of course not ex- 
pected that the U.S. would offer Taiwan “on a silver platter.” But there 
were definite hopes that the heavy blows of derecognition and normal- 
ization would destabilize the political system on Taiwan and that Wash- 
ington might even actively persuade the Kuomintang-to enter into a 
dialogue with the Chinese Communists as it had done more than three 
decades ago prior to the ill-fated Marshall mission. 

Although the Carter administration had clearly indicated to PRC 
leaders even prior to the normalization agreement that the U.S. would 
remain interested in a “peaceful resolution” of the Taiwan issue through 
the Chinese themselves, and that Washington would continue to supply 
Taiwan with some defensive armaments, Beijing certainly did not ex- 
pect this type of expanded, if unilateralized, American security com- 
mitment in favor of Taiwan. In the PRC’s perspective, the combined 
result of normalization and the new U.S. legislation on Taiwan was 


rte et 


19 Xinhua News Agency, No. 032358, March 24, 1979, 
20 New York Times, April 20, 1979. 
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that on the one side Washington had recognized Beijing’s claim to be 
the sovereign of Taiwan, but on the other Washington's unilateral pre- 
cautions signalled to Beijing that it could exercise its right to rule over 
Taiwan only through the application of noncoercive measures through 
which it might—or might not—secure the cooperation and subordina- 
tion of the leaders of Taiwan. 

Washington’s new commitment to Taiwan put Beijing in the di- 
lemma of either tacitly accepting the detested renunciation of force con- 
dition or of having to challenge America’s self-imposed protective com- 
mitment for “a part of China”—ie., Taiwan. For the time being, 
Washington had thus greatly reduced the credibility and possibility of 
PRC pressures directed against Taiwan. But the price to the U.S. for 
creating this condition consisted in the reacceptance of the old dilemma 
of either getting into a serious future conflict with the PRC or of open- 
ly breaking faith with Taiwan and of losing credibility by not ob- 
serving the comprehensive unilateral commitment to protect Taiwan 
against a variety of legally defined pressures. Seen from this point of 
view, the normalization/derecognition strategy actually produced only 
two concrete results. It created a psychological climate that permitted 
the present leaders of the PRC openly and without “‘loss of face” to in- 
tensify the PRC’s contacts and cooperation with the U.S. on the basis of 
common interests, This climate subsequently proved strong enough to 
survive Beijing’s shock over America’s unilateralized recommitment to 
Taiwan. By helping to create the initial impression that Beijing had 
achieved a definite though limited step forward in its long-term strategy 
aimed at overcoming its civil war adversary on Taiwan, Washington 
also appeared to have bought time in the sense of shelving the Taiwan 
issue (internationally and domestically) for a decent interval. The dur- 
ation of this interval will largely depend on how long Beijing’s current 
and future leaders continue to perceive a strong need for continuing or 
expanding their present political and economic cooperation with the 
United States. Beijing’s perception of its own interests will largely be 
determined by its future position and the international environment in 
world politics as well as by the requirements of China’s economic de- 
velopment. 


‘Threats and Lures in Beijing’s New Taiwan Policy 


Starting with the assumption that the PRC is basically unshaken 
and unshakable in its determination to seize and reincorporate Taiwan 
sooner or later, it seems worthwhile to envisage the real and the tactical 
attitudes of the current PRC leadership towards Taiwan. One of the 
most candid and realistic PRC statements was made by the highly in- 
fluential Vice Premier Li Xiannian in a detailed interview with the 
Asian Wall Street Journal in October 1977: “Chairman Mao told Mr. 
Kissinger . . . there are such a heap of counterrevolutionariés on Tai- 
wan that it cannot be managed without a fight.” He added: “Whether 
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the fight takes place-in five years, ten years, or even longer, that is an- 
other matter.” Referring to proposed formulas for a peaceful reunifica- 
tion of Taiwan with the PRC, Li exclaimed: “We say this won’t do. 
We say it once. We say it 10 times. We say it 100 times.”?4 

In 1978 Prime Minister Hua Guofeng had stated before the Na- 
tional People’s Congress that “The Chinese PLA must make all the 
preparations necessary for the liberation of Taiwan. We are determined 
to realize the behest of Chairman Mao and Premier Chou .. . to ac- 
complish the . . . task of liberating Taiwan.”?? A few weeks later, in 
April, the deputy chief of the PLA’s general-staff, General Wu Xiuquan, 
explained in a talk with Japanese military experts that a seizure of 
Taiwan by means of force would be carried out if two conditions were 
met—suitable international circumstances and military preparations to 
a point where PLA forces would be able to secure command of the air 
and sea in the Taiwan Straits region in order to stage an amphibious 
assault.2 Talking to U.S. senators one year later, Deng Xiaoping again 
took up the question of the PRC’s use of force against Taiwan. He in- 
dicated that American worries about a possible military attack were 
currently unrealistic since it would take China five years to develop the 
military capabilities needed for such a difficult undertaking. Deng then 
specified that Beijing would consider the use of force “first, if Taiwan 
persisted in refusing to enter into discussions with Peking, and, second, 
if the Soviet Union became involved in Taiwan.”24 One may safely add 
as the third circumstance under which Beijing would want to attack 
would be any serious attempt by leading political forces on Taiwan to 
declare Taiwan’s independent statehood and complete de jure separ- 
ation from the rest of China. 

To say that Beijing now has no credible capacity for an all-out 
invasion against Taiwan proper does not mean that it is entirely with- 
out ability to exercise military pressure against the island. Taiwan, the 
Penghu islands, and the Nationalist-held offshore islands are within the 
range of the PLA’s missile artillery. Without considerably disturbing 
international shipping, the PRC’s navy could easily cut the maritime 
and aerial supply lines between Taiwan and the offshore islands of 
Quemoy where between 25% and 30% of the ROC’s best ground troops 
are stationed. But in Beijing’s perspective such measures have their 
own risks. In response, Taiwan might declare its independence or might 
strive to obtain some form of temporary Soviet protection. 

For these and other reasons, the present PRC leadership prefers a 


21 The Asian Wall Street Journal, October 4, 1977. Speaking in Tokyo, Mrs. Deng 
Yingchao (widow of Premier Zhou Enlai) said with regard to Beijing’s method of 
handling the Taiwan issue that “we cannot tie our own hands by committing our- 
selves to peaceful means. For that would make a peaceful settlement even more 
difficult.” Xinhua News Agency, April 12, 1979, p. 13. 

22 Summary of World Broadcasts, FE/5758/C/26, March 1978. 

23 Korean Herald, April 80, 1978; see also Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, Oc- 
tober 25, 1978. 

24 New York Times, April 20, 1979. 
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different tactical interim approach to the Taiwan issue. While reem- 
phasizing from time to time the potentiality of a future military op- 
tion, Beijing began to make generous-sounding political overtures. Deng 
Xiaoping thus reassured Americans and Taiwanese alike that if Taiwan 
submits, in principle, to being a subordinate part of the PRG, if it hauls 
down Sun Yat-sen’s flag of the Republic of China, and if it recognizes 
Beijing as the central government of China, the PRC would then, in 
return, “respect the realities on Taiwan, and the Taiwanese authorities 
as a local government will retain their rights and powers.” Taiwan’s 
current socioeconomic system and its socio-cultural way of life would be 
tolerated. According to Deng, the Taiwanese could even maintain “a 
certain amount of their own armed forces.”®5 Beijing authorities also 
repeatedly suggested to Taiwan the opening of postal, transportation, 
economic, cultural, scientific, and sports exchanges.?¢ 

While Deng admitted that the ROC authorities were refusing to 
negotiate with his government, it also became apparent that Beijing 
had not yet dispatched any formal and concrete proposal for negoti- 
ations to the authorities on Taiwan. Since the latter consider them- 
selves as the legitimate de jure government of China, it would indeed 
be difficult for the two Chinese sides to negotiate on a government-to- 
government level. However, the Communist Party of China might have 
suggested to the Kuomintang inter-Chinese talks on a party-to-party 
level, but it is noteworthy that so far Beijing has refrained from doing 
so. In order to reassure the people on Taiwan, and following the model 
of Russia’s UN representation, Beijing might have suggested an ex- 
panded Chinese UN representation that would allocate ‘to Taiwan a 
second “Chinese” seat in the General Assembly. The PRC also failed 
to indicate whether—in the case of such a loosely structured reunifica- 
tion—it would be prepared to accept the Kuomintang as a legal Chinese 
party, either on Taiwan only or on the mainland with practically as- 
sured chances of coexisting and competing through mass media and 
organizations with the Communist Party of China. Judging from the 
system and the past performance of the Communist Party, it seems un- 
likely that Beijing would favor such a solution, which would require 
incisive political and constitutional changes. Beijing makes its very gen- 
eral proposals to Taiwan probably because it is not prepared to con- 
template or tolerate more than a “decent interval” or interim period for 
a gradual erosion of the current Kuomintang system and for its progres- 
sive replacement by the socialist system on the mainland. 

In the absence of concrete PRC proposals formally addressed to 
specific authorities on Taiwan, the vague but liberal sounding sugges- 
tions emanating from Beijing may be designed to serve purposes other 


25“An Interview with Teng Hsiao-p’ing,” Time, February 5, 1979, p. 15. 

26 See, for instance, the new year “Message to Compatriots in Taiwan” adopted 
by the Standing Committee of the National People’s Congress, December 26, 1978. 
People’s Daily, January 1, 1979, p. 1. 
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than those of initiating early inter-Chinese negotiations. The most im- 
mediate objective seems to be to assure concerned people in Taiwan, 
America, and Japan that Beijing’s preferred option is a peaceful and 
generous solution of the Taiwan issue. Before it has a full capacity to 
use a military option, it would not be in Beijing’s interest to scare 
Taiwan into extreme reactions, possibly including limited ties with the 
Soviet Union. Should Beijing ever decide on a military option, it could 
lessen the negative impact such a mode of action. would have abroad by 
pointing to the generous offers and advances it made to Taiwan to 
which the latter did not respond. Taiwan’s rejection of those proposals, 
Beijing’s steadfast refusal to renounce the use of force, and Washington’s 
acknowledgment of Beijing as the sole legal government of all of China, 
including Taiwan, would then be used as the psychological and legal 
justification of a final resort to arms. For very practical reasons, Beijing 
may genuinely hope for peaceful methods for the reincorporation of 
Taiwan. Yet the question remains whether Beijing will be able to make 
its respective offers sufficiently attractive and, above all, credible in 
terms of their secure implementation. 

One other strange aspect of the restructured Sino-American tri- 
angle ought to be mentioned: Beijing would naturally prefer to have a 
subservient government on Taiwan (which is very unlikely to emerge); 
its second preference is the ruling Kuomintang party, although the lat- 
ter represents the core element of organized Chinese resistance to Com- 
munism.27 Referring to the Kuomintang leadership, Deng Xiaoping 
said: “their insistence that there is only one China is good . . . they do 
not say that the Chinese capital should be Taipei. That, too, is a good 
thing.”28 To Deng and his associates, the Kuomintang’s claim to lead 
the only legitimate government of China counts far less than its con- 
tinued insistence on the unity of the entire Chinese nation including 
Taiwan. Any imaginable governmental alternative on Taiwan very 
likely would strive for a separation of Taiwan from China. 

Motivated by pragmatic considerations, Washington tacitly agrees 
with Beijing that the maintenance of the Kuomintang government on 
Taiwan is definitely preferable to the seizure of power by a Taiwanese 
separatist regime. If such a regime were to declare Taiwan’s indepen- 
dence on the basis of a plebiscitary popular consent, the U.S. and other 
nations vitally interested in constructive relations with China would 
then face the dilemma of choosing between the mutually exclusive op- 
tions of supporting the principle of self-determination at the expense 
of good relations with China or of sacrificing that principle for the sake 
of diplomatic expediency. However, by making “Taiwan” and its ‘‘peo- 


27 Concerning the ideological self-image of the Chinese Nationalists, see Gott- 
fried-Karl Kindermann, Pekins Chinesische Gegenspieler—Theorie und Praxis 
ue Nationalchinesischen Widerstandes auf Taiwan (Düsseldorf: Droste Verlag, 
1977). 

28“An Interview with Teng Tsiao-p’ing.” 
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ple” rather than the Nationalist Republic of China the object of the 
Taiwan Relations Act and of connected legislation, the U.S. is now in 
no position to draw legal consequences in the case of any such future 
change in the government of “the people of Taiwan” (the term that 
replaced Government of the Republic of China in the Taiwan-related 
U.S. legislation). 


The Taiwan Corner of the Triangle 


Turning now to the third corner of the Sino-American triangle, 
one can say that the Nationalist Chinese regime on Taiwan weathered 
this second worst political disaster of its 30-year rule on Taiwan with 
remarkable and mostly unexpected ease. Radiating a composure and 
self-confidence that reminded one of Churchill during Britain’s worst 
war period, Chiang Ching-kuo and his government managed to avoid 
any major panic or other symptoms of system destabilization. Within 
hours after having been told of the U.S. normalization/derecognition 
decision, the President of the ROC issued a strongly worded statement 
blaming, on the one hand, the U.S. for its unreliability and self- 
damaging China policies while confirming on the other hand that the 
ROC would “neither negotiate with the Chinese Communist regime, 
nor compromise with Communism.” Also Nationalist China would 
“never give up her sacred tasks of recovering the mainland. .. 29 

In an interview with Prime Minister Sun Yun-suan of the ROC, 
conducted by this author in April 1979, the former was asked about 
his government’s attitude towards limited and purely functional Tai- 
wan-Mainland contacts such as those through the Red Cross in Hong 
Kong for the purpose of resestablishing family contacts, etc. Rejecting 
all forms of contact, the Prime Minister replied: 


Whether the contact takes one form or another does not make too 
much difference to them. Once we agree to have any contact, they will 
claim they have won out. What is the center of the issue? .. . they say 
that the U.S. “recognizes” the fact that Taiwan is a part of China. By 
China they mean Red China... . That is their main purpose at this 
moment: to try to obtain through propaganda and other psychological 
methods the accepance by others of their view that Taiwan is part of 
Red China. That is their tactic. Once we agreed to this, they would say 
. .. that Taiwan was their internal problem, so that others, including 
the U.S.A., should not interfere. They try to... give everybody the 
impression that we all agree Taiwan is a part of Red China, because we 
accepted contacts with them and responded to their peace offers. Their 
basic attitude is that they make this offer from their position as the cen- 
tral government, while we are a local government. ... That is the reason 
we cannot make any contact which will be interpreted as to mean that” 
we accepted their claim that they are the central government and we 
are the local government... . 


29 China Post, December 16, 1978. 
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... once we agreed to negotiate on the basis of their basic position of 
“You are a local government and we.are the central government,” we 
would lose our sovereign status. Therefore, the answer must be Nol 


. .. They make this offer in different forms but always from the posi- 
tion: “We are the central government, Taiwan is a local government.” 
Secondly, they say: “Should these peace talks fail, we shall use force.” 
Although this is not a formal position, we know this through their con-’ 
versations with correspondents and other American visitors. These are 
the points we can’t accept. 


Asked why the ROC and the PRC could not talk to each other in 
ways similar to the Korean North-South talks, the Prime Minister re- 
plied that 


there is at least one big difference. The North Koreans have never said 
that they are negotiating from the point of view that they are the cen- 
tral government. Nor does South Korea maintain that it is the central 
government. They just want to have unification. They don’t bring up 
the question of which is the central and which is the local government. 
So this is quite different from our situation.5® 


The apparent shortcomings of the Maoist system as admitted by Beijing 
after the death of Mao were perceived on Taiwan as reinforcing the 
Kuomintang’s belief in the superiority of their development strategies, 
which are based on “Sunyatsenism” as implemented and further evolved 
on Taiwan as a practicable Chinese development alternative to Mao- 
ism.8! This type of evaluation caused the Kuomintang to parry Beijing’s 
reunification overtures with slogans such as: “Learn from the Taiwan 
experiment!” Proclaiming 1980 as the “Year of Self-Reliance,” Chiang 
Ching-kuo reiterated the ROC’s commitment to reunification, which 
the ROC would accept only on the basis of Sunyatsenism. He defined 
the ROC’s “historic mission” as continued efforts “to help the 800 mil- 
lion compatriots on the Chinese mainland regain their freedom and 
enjoy the same affluence and well-being as the people of free China.”32 
Leaders on Taiwan were seriously considering stepping up the psycho- 
logical warfare campaign demanding private land ownership for China’s 
farmers, the return of millions of students from rural deportation, and 
the institutionalization of certain basic rights. 

The new processes and patterns of U.S.-ROC relations started on a 
bitter note and were accompanied by Taiwanese protests and accusa- 
tions. After having fought a losing diplomatic battle with Washington 
for one month, and only after having been exposed to strong American 


30 Quoted from the author's interview with Prime Minister Sun Yun-suan in 
Taipei, April 28, 1979. 

31In a January 1980 speech Deng Xiaoping grudgingly acknowledged Taiwan's. 
higher standard of living. In the same speech he defined three major objectives for 
the PRC in the 1980s—economic modernization, reunification with Taiwan, and 
opposing the Soviet Union. IHT, March 17, 1980, p. 5. 

82 China Post, April 24, 1979. 
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pressure, Taipei reluctantly abandoned its suggestion that Washington 
continue its contacts with Taiwan on the basis of diminished govern- 
ment-to-government relations—i.e., through the exchange of some type 
of diplomatic liaison offices.2 As Deng Xiaoping had correctly foreseen, 
the Taiwan Relations Act helped to restore Taiwan’s confidence in a 
future without imminent military, economic, or political crises. In terms 
of its content and the way in which it originated, the Taiwan Relations 
Act demonstrated to the people and to the government on Taiwan three 
facts: (1) The existence of articulated and widespread American sym- 
pathies for Taiwan in Congress as well as in public opinion; (2) the 
political weight of America’s economic stake in Taiwan; and (3) the 
high effectiveness of the ROC’s comprehensive public relations work 
in the U.S. The Sino-Vietnamese border war of February and March 
1979 evoked in Taiwan rather mixed reactions. The war in Vietnam as 
well as the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan demonstrated that, contrary 
to President Carter’s expectations, normalization had not contributed 
to a reduction of armed conflicts in Asia. Concerned observers in Taipei 
argued that if Beijing felt free to launch a “punitive expedition” against 
sovereign Vietnam, it might soon consider a similar expedition against 
Taiwan, which is, in Beijing’s official perspective, a rebellious part of 
China. The PLA’s technological shortcomings, as revealed by the war, 
reassured many observers on Taiwan, although it was correctly argued 
that the lessons of this war would provide a powerful argument and 
stimulus for the rapid technological development of the PRC’s armed 
forces. As a result, the military balance existing between the two Chi- 
nese systems on each side of the Taiwan Straits might change much 
faster than expected in favor of the PRC. 

Apart from its highly favorable geostrategic position and Beijing’s 
interest in not antagonizing the U.S. for a variety of political and eco- 
nomic reasons, Taiwan’s security was seen as being essentially enhanced 
by the PRC’s confrontation and preoccupation with Vietnam and the 
Soviet Union. In an effort to prevent Beijing from obstructing the final 
phase of the normalization talks, President Carter hinted to the PRC’s 
envoy in Washington that one major function of future U.S. arms sales 
to Taiwan was to prevent a Taiwan-Soviet connection that would ‘be 
contrary to the interest of both China and America.*4 Conversely, even 
the slightest suspicion of an unlikely Taiwanese cooperation with Viet- 
nam and Russia is bound to create serious apprehensions in Beijing. 
Chiang Ching-kuo seems to know that Taiwan’s so-called Russian op- 
tion is an effective deterrent only as long as he does not really try to put 
it into practice. 


33 John M. Goshko, “Taiwan Abandons Demand for State-to-State U.S. Tie,” 
IHT, February 14, 1979. For scenarios concerning alternative modes of changing the 
patterns of U.S.-ROC relations, see Gottfried-Karl Kindermann, “Future Perspectives 
of the PRC-ROC Situation,” in Jürgen Domes, ed., Chinese Politics After Mao 
(Cardiff: University of Cardiff Press, 1979), pp. 252-257. 

84 IHT, December 18, 1978. 
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Apart from being motivated by the search for new markets for 
Taiwan’s exports, Taipei’s recent efforts to seek considerably improved 
trade with countries in Eastern Europe—except the Soviet Union—also 
serve as a very subtle warning in that direction. Beijing’s remarkably 
‘candid admissions of failures and shortcomings in the late Maoist phase 
‘of the PRC’s socio-political and economic development contributed to 
‘a heightening of Taiwan’s self-confidence, not only with regard to its 
own continuing economic success but also concerning the stability of its 
political system that is without parallel in the postwar history of the 
countries in East Asia. Taiwan experienced some political unrest in late 
‘1978 and 1979 caused partly by prenormalization efforts to liberalize 
and diversify political life on Taiwan.°* Apart from specific reasons that 
differed from case to case, there are also some deeper underlying causes 
for those occasional symptoms of unrest. Modern Chinese seem to have 
particular difficulty with comprehending and implementing the notion 
of “loyal opposition.” For Westerners this is an indispensible core ele- 
ment of democracy, but for many Chinese this concept embodies a psy- 
chological and even semantic contradiction. 

Sun Yat-sen,. who is revered in Taipei and Beijing as the Founding 
Father of republican China, was keenly aware of this psychological 
problem. His concept of a Five-Power Constitution had, therefore, in- 
cluded a so-called Control Yiian as an elective branch of the govern- 
ment system for the purpose of controlling and criticizing unlawful acts 
of the government through investigation, impeachment, censure, and 
the additional powers of auditing and consent. Considering the weak- 
ness of loyal parliamentary opposition®? and the Kuomintang’s insist- 
ence on maintaining the ROC’s all-Chinese 1947 constitution, one 
might certainly have expected a much more active and visible role for 
the Control Yiian. However, in the last 15 years, this Yüan has played 
no prominent role in Chinese politics on ‘Taiwan. 


35In November and December 1979 Taipei authorities began to encourage 
direct trade and the exchange of business visits between Taiwan and those Eastern 
European countries. After the visit to Taiwan by a leading Hungarian bank official, 
the Bank of Taiwan began to seek direct connections with Eastern European banks. 
A Taiwan trade official characterized the new moves as the “application of flexible 
diplomacy, lessening the reliance on the superpowers.” Korean Herald, December 
21, 1979, and China Post, December 17, 1979. Writing in a prestigious Soviet maga- 
zine, a Soviet expert claimed that, in the wake of normalization, “the Chinese 
leaders want to use, together with the USA, the important strategic position of the 
island [Taiwan] with its excellent naval and air bases to struggle against the USSR.” 
I. Ivkov, “USA: Playing the ‘Chinese Card’ in Asia,” Far Eastern Affairs (Moscow), 
No. 2, 1979, p. 78. 

36 J. Bruce Jacobs, “Taiwan 1979: “Normalcy” after “Normalization,” Asian 
Survey, XX:1, January 1980, pp. 89-93. On the recent Kaohsiung riot of December 
1979, see James C. Y. Soong, “To Heal, Not to Hate,” Free China Review, February 
1980, pp. 9~18, and Phil Kurata, “Taiwan—Violence in the Name of Reason,” Far 
Eastern Economic Review, December 28, 1979, p. 27. 

3T When asked about a plan to divide the Kuomintang into two parties in 
order to create a loyal opposition party, Chiang Kai-shek once told this author that 
if he were to join one of those two parties the Kuomintang comrades of the other 


party would feel that he had deserted them. Thus this scheme could not be put 
into practice. 
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The all-Chinese composition of the present ROC government pro- 
vides the Kuomintang with its major source of constitutional and ideo- 
logical legitimacy. Any new type of government on Taiwan, deriving 
its legitimacy exclusively from the Taiwan electorate, would of neces- 
sity lead to one of two consequences. It would either have the character 
of a local government of only one of the provinces of China subordinant 
to the PRG, since the latter would then remain as the only unchallenged 
central government of China. The only alternative would be a declar- 
ation of Taiwan’s independence and separation from China. Under 
present circumstances, a policy with this objective risks civil war on 
Taiwan, a massive military response from the PRC, and the lack of any 
diplomatic support from abroad. 

There are three basic tendencies among ‘those striving either open- 
ly or secretly for a political change in Taiwan. First is Chiang Ching- 
kuo’s very cautious but persistent efforts to increase the participation of 
Taiwan-born but all-Chinese minded personalities in the leading or- 
gans of the ROC government and the Kuomintang, and to diminish 
simultaneously the role of the central government in local affairs in 
favor of locally elected provincial authorities.38 Second, inside and out- 
side of the Kuomintang there are also voices demanding faster and 
more incisive changes, if still within the framework of the existing 
legally all-Chinese character of the ROC government system. In view of 
the aging of those all-Chinese parliamentary bodies on Taiwan that 
were elected in 1947 on the China mainland, these voices suggest the 
expansion of the Parliament or Legislative Yiian by 200 additional, 
periodically elected members and insist upon the above discussed re- 
activation of the Control Yüan with 30 additional new members. They 
also recommend more government responsiveness to nonseparatist op- 
position elements. They believe that the maintenance and credibility 
of the ROC system and the smoothness of its transition into a future 
era without a strong and popular leader such as Chiang Ching-kuo 
might be better guaranteed by the early adoption of those proposals. 
They seem to feel that a continued frustration of nonseparatist opposi- 
tion elements might lead to a radicalization of those elements from 
which the separatists are likely to gain. This line of thought is sup- 
ported by many autonomy-minded Taiwanese who are aware of the 
external and internal dangers of independence. 

. Finally, there are the badly coordinated elements of the illegal 
Taiwan Independence Movement. While they are aware of the grave 
risks involved in a complete separation from China, they argue that 


38 In an address to the Kuomintang’s Central Committee on December 10, 1979, 
Chiang Ching-kuo said: “Although we attach importance to the safeguarding of 
human rights and freedom, we attach even greater importance to the security of the 
nation and society so as to establish a stable democracy.” China Post, December 11, 
1979. The Kuomintang’s Central Standing Committee included in 1969 two Tai- 
wanese members (among a total membership of 21) and in 1979 eight Taiwanese 
(among a total membership of 27). 
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these might be less now than in the future when the PRC’s military and 
economic strength as well as Beijing's diplomatic maneuverability 
might be considerably greater than now. The movement has, as yet, 
no recognized central leadership and no unified program except the 
vision of a plebiscite that might provide separatism with a basis of 
legitimacy. Adherents of this movement insist that with a steady de- 
crease of mainland-born Chinese on Taiwan, time is on their side. 
Critics insist that, things being as they are now, this program risks a 
political catastrophe. . 

The strength and future attitudes of Taiwan’s fragmented and only 
partially visible opposition elements will be among the many factors 
determining the island’s political future.2® Opposition leaders such as 
Legislator Kang Ning-hsiang, with his characteristic blend of audacity, 
flexibility, and legal skill, are still regrettably rare.4° The ruling Kuo- 
mingtang has not yet fully implemented the genuinely democratic ob- 
jectives clearly inherent in the political philosophy of its founder, Sun 
Yat-sen. Although the prevalence of emotional “all or nothing” atti- 
tudes among certain government and opposition elements is cause for 
alarm, the Chinese talent for compromise and creative improvisation is 
also a basis for hope. 

In its external relations, the ROC is struggling to increase the ele- 
ment of “officiality” in its relations with the U.S. When Washington 
served notice it was going to terminate the U.S.-ROC civil air transport 
agreement of 1946, Taipei was initially worried that this might be the 
beginning of the erosion of all those still existing U.S..ROC treaty rela- 
tions that—according to the stipulations of the Taiwan Relations Act 
——were to remain unaffected by Washington’s normalization /derecogni- 
tion policies. But the new air pact agreement signed on March 5, 1980 
by the “nongovernmental” representative bodies of both sides was for 
Taiwan substantially even more advantageous than the old agreement.4! 
Taipei also sought to improve its international position and flexibility 
by expanding its economic and technological relations with South Afri- 
ca, which will supply Taiwan’s nuclear industry with 4,000 tons of 
uranium.*? The island’s relations with Saudi Arabia are to be main- 
tained and enlarged. Leading ROC foreign policy-makers are consider- 
ing the application of differentiated economic incentives in order to 
encourage other—especially European countries— to be less timid to- 
wards Beijing and to establish on Taiwan effective nongovernmental 
representation offices of the Japanese type. 


39 Yu-hsi Nieh, “Die Opposition in Taiwan,” China Aktuell (Hamburg), April 
1979, pp. 483-488, 

40 For Kang Ning-hisang’s critical interpellation following the Kaohsiung riot 
and dealing with the future of democracy on Taiwan, see Central Daily News 
(Taipei), January 23, 1980. 

41 China Post, March 11, 1980. 

42 Ibid., March 14, 1980. 
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Conclusion 


The changes that occurred within the Sino-American triangle in 
‘the first, 15 months after the implementation of President Carter's 
normalization/derecognition policiescan be summed. up as follows: 
Beijing obtained an improved legal title to Taiwan and gained eco- 
nomically as well as politically from closer relations with the U.S. Al 
though Beijing failed to destabilize the ROC system on Taiwan, it has 
kept open ail its options for future action. In spite of dynamic and 
many-sided reconstruction efforts, China has. displayed economic and 
military shortcomings that have encouraged its adversaries in Moscow, 
Hanoi, ‘and Taipei. Taiwan suffered a legal setback but gained new 
confidence from the relative ease with which it overcame the shock and 
from continued progress in its trade and development policies. Wash- 
ington disappointed both Chinese systems but managed to intensify its 
diplomatic and economic relations with Beijing at the expense of earlier 
intentions to introduce more “equidistance” into its relations with the 
two big Communist powers. 
In conclusion it might be argued that the combined impact of the 
three interrelated key elements of President Carter’s new China policy 
—di.e., normalization with Beijing, derecognition of Taipei, and the 
Taiwan Relations Act—have not defused the historical time bomb of 
the “Taiwan-issue.” However, shared American-Chinese concerns over 
Soviet strategies in Asia, the PRC’s intensive interest in economic and 
technological exchanges with the U.S. and Japan, and the technological 
shortcomings of the PLA have set back this time bomb’s triggering 
. mechanism. As a result, the coming of the next Taiwan-related crisis 
within the Beijing-Washington-Taipei triangle. is likely to be preceded 
by a decent interval of quite a number of years. It is thus assumed that 
the patterns and dilemmas inherent in those triangular relations as 
they existed from the 1950s up to normalization were not basically 
solved or eliminated; they were just shelved and restructured. 


GOTTFRIED-KARL KINDERMANN is Professor of Political Science and Director 
of the Seminar for International Politics, University of Munich, Germany. 





THE INDOCHINA TANGLE: 
THE ELEMENTS OF CONFLICT 
AND COMPROMISE ~ 


Justus M. van der Kroef 


IN EARLY FEBRUARY 1980, Heng Samrin, President of 
the “People’s Revolutionary Council of Kampuchea” (PRCK) (the chief 
executive arm of the Hanoi backed “People’s Republic of Kampuchea” 
now in control of most of Cambodia), visited Moscow at the invitation 
of the Soviet Party’s Central Committee and the Council of Ministers. 
During a banquet at the Kremlin for Heng Samrin, Leonid Brezhnev 
stressed that though “the Soviet and Kampuchea Unions are far apart” 
geographically, the two nations today nevertheless “think along the 
same line.” He also used the occasion to note that along with the “res- 
toration” of Moscow’s friendship with Phnom Penh, “the Soviet Union 
does not want to abandon the successes obtained in the international 
arena in the 70’s.”4 

Certainly Heng Samrin’s very presence in the Kremlin at this time 
exemplified one of the Soviets’ significant “successes” of the previous 
decade—the establishment of what Hanoi media these days like to call 
a “unity bloc” among the three nations of Indochina—the Socialist Re- 
public of Vietnam (SRV), the Kampuchean “People’s Republic,” and 
the Lao People’s Democratic Republic (LDPR)—politically, militarily, 
and bureaucratically dominated by the Vietnamese. Vietnam, formally 
linked to Moscow by a 25-year “Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation” 
signed in Moscow on November 8, 1978, has, in the midst of its own 
continuing production adversities (especially in agriculture), and faced 
by China’s enmity, riveted itself ever closer to Soviet economic and 
military aid. This Soviet aid reportedly amounted to $500 million in 


~~ Radio Hanoi, VNA in English, February 5, 1980, Foreign Broadcast Informa- 
tion Service Reports (hereafter FBIS), February 6, 1980. 
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1977, with an additional $400 million coming from other East Euro- 
pean countries. Since the middle of 1978, however, and particularly 
after the brief Chinese “punitive” incursion into Vietnam in February 
1979, Soviet assistance to the Hanoi government greatly increased to 
perhaps as much as $1.5 billion. Possibly as much as 30% of the SRV’s 
rice consumption now depends on Soviet imports, and some 60% of 
Vietnam’s 1976-1980 Five-year Plan ($3.2 billion) is to be funded by 
the Russians. Extensive Soviet supervised modernization of Vietnam’s 
navy and air force has required an average of 13,000 tons per month 
in military cargoes alone, delivered by a chain of Soviet vessels to Viet- 
namese ports in recent months.? 

Through Hanoi’s initiative in and close monitoring of a network 
of treaties (the SRV-Laotian “Friendship and Cooperation” treaty of 
July 18, 1977, the SRV “Peace, Friendship and Cooperation” treaty 
signed on February 18, 1979 with Heng Samrin’s PRCK government in 
Phnom Penh, and the Laotian “Cooperation Agreement” signed with 
the Heng Samrin regime on March 22, 1979), the USSR, via its Vietna- 
mese ally, has managed to secure for itself a political-strategic foothold 
on the Southeast Asian mainland.? Meanwhile, Soviet military and tech- 
nical personnel (ranging from some one thousand Russian administra- 
tive and other specialists working in various Laotian ministries and 
military installations such as the Ventiane air base, to several hundred 
Soviet “dockworkers” and other technicians assisting in unloading ves- 
sels at Cambodia’s Kompong Som harbor, in the distribution of food 
and other commodities, and in the running of Cambodia’s shattered 
economy generally), havé become a pervasive presence throughout Indo- 
china. In Vietnam alone the number of Soviet “experts and advisers” 
reportedly leaped from 2,700 in the middle of 1977 to anywhere between 
5000 and 8000 by August 1979.4 

Though evidently preferring to let their influence be felt through 
Hanoi, the Soviets have not neglected to forge separate links with the 
other countries of the Indochina “unity bloc.” On December 27, 1979, 
for example, a visiting trade mission of Heng Samrin’s PRCK govern- 
ment in Moscow signed what was termed a “gratuitous” (presumably 
meaning free of pay-back obligation or charges) economic aid agree- 
ment with the USSR. The amount and duration of this aid package 
have not been disclosed authoritatively (one estimate runs to about 
$150 million for the next two years), but it is likely to be in the range 
of the $85 million in “unconditional aid”—including food, construc- 
tion materials, pharmaceuticals, and communication equipment—that 


2 Douglas Pike, “The USSR and Vietnam: Into the Swamp,” Asian Survey, XIX: 
12, December 1979, pp. 1164-1166. 

3 Justus M. van der Kroef, “New Patterns of Strategic Conflict in Southeast 
Asia,” oe the Journal of the US, Army War College, Spring 1980 (forth- 
coming). 

4 The Southeast Asia Record, December 14-20, 1979, p. 10; Far Eastern Economic 
Review, August 24, 1979, p. 22 and January 4, 1980, p. 9. 
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the Soviets clairn to have provided the Heng Samrin government in 
1979.5 Moscow’s hand in the Indochina area is also felt through the 
presence of some 4000 Cubans who reportedly arrived in Hanoi in the 
first few weeks after the January 21, 1973 cease-fire in order to begin 
construction of Da Phuc airport and later of missile bases near the 
Chinese border. By April 1979, Thai officials claimed that some 500 
Cubans had been sighted with Vietnamese troops in Western Cambodia 
engaged in operations against the guerilla forces of “Democratic Kam- 
puchea.”’® The latter, it will be recalled, is the government of former 
Premier Pol Pot that had been driven out of Phnom Penh and replaced 
by Heng Samrin’s PRCK in January 1979.7 

The Soviet involvement in Indochina adds further weight to 
Hanoi’s own consolidation of its power through the presence of 50,000 
Vietnamese military and 6,000 civilian officials and party cadres in Laos 
and at least 200,000 Vietnamese military and 8,000 officials in Cam- 
bodia, as well as the influx of nonofficial Vietnamese through a kind of 
colonization and mass resettlement program. Thus, in Laos, 100,000 
Vietnamese civilians have been settled in the region of Saravane, At- 
topeu, and the Bolovens Plateau and adjacent provinces, an area of 
more than 3,000 square miles. These Vietnamese settlers are engaged in 
the development of agricultural cooperatives; the local Laotian peas- 
antry at the border, meanwhile, is driven back toward the interior. The 
Vietnamese colonization of Laos appears particularly to involve South 
Vietnamese who, under Hanoi’s 1976-1980 Five-year Plan, had been 
designated earlier to work in undeveloped “New Economic Zones” 
as part of their “rehabilitation.” Chinese sources have charged that 
through “sister province” relationships between the Vietnamese prov- 
inces of Cou Long, Tay Ninh, Long An, and An Giang, and the Cam- 
bodian provinces of Kompong Speu, Kompong Cham, Kompong 
Chnang and Takeo, Vietnamese “agricultural technicians” and other 
settlers in Cambodia have begun occupying land under cassava and 
banana. cultivation.§ 

In March 1978 Hanoi had begun expropriating the business estab- 
lishments and dwellings of tens of thousands of ethnic Chinese through- 
out South Vietnam as part of a policy to “de-bourgeoisify” the middle 
levels of the South Vietnamese economy. This policy had led to a mass 
exodus of Chinese from Vietnam and to an even further deterioration 
in Sino-SRV relations. As the Vietnamese seek to tighten their power 
among their Indochinese neighbors, they seem prepared to continue 


ooo 


5 Address by USSR Minister of Education M. A. Prokofyev in Phnom Penh, 
January 8, 1980, Radio Phnom Penh, domestic service in Cambodian, January 11, 
1980 (FBIS, January 22, 1980). 

6Le Matin (Piris), October 17, 1979 (FBIS, December 4, 1979),.and The Straits 
Times (Singapore), April 26, 1979. 

TJustus M. van der Kroef, “Cambodia: From ‘Democratic Kampuchea’ to 
‘People’s Republic’”, Asian Survey, XIX:8, August 1979, pp. 731-750. 

8 Far Eastern Economic Review, August 24, 1979, p. 10, and The Straits Times, 
November 3, 1979. 
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the same policy. For example, Thai military sources in the middle of 
1979 claimed that Vietnam was beginning a “purge” of the half million 
ethnic Chinese resident in Cambodia. As in South Vietnam, Cam- 
bodian Chinese were being sent to take up land reclamation and agri- 
cultural development projects in the interior of Heng Samrin’s ‘“Peo- 
ple’s Republic,” resulting in an increase in Chinese Kampucheans flee- 
ing to the Thai border.® 

Popular resentment and open resistance within Laos and Cam- 
bodia to Vietnam’s dominance, though badly riven by contending fac- 
'tions, is not inconsiderable. The point to be made, however, is that 
neither the China-backed Hmong (Meo) tribal and Pathet Lao (Com- 
‘munist) dissidents now confronting the LPDR, nor Pol Pot’s guerillas, 
nor various anti-Po] Pot and anti-Heng Samrin “Free Khmer” groups 
seeking recruits among the Cambodian refugee population straddling 
the Thai border, offer a real threat to Vietnamese consolidation of 
power. Hanoi and Moscow appear supremely confident that, sooner or 
later, Vietnam’s Southeast Asian neighbors and, eventually, the rest of 
the world will accept a Vietnamese-dominated “unity bloc” in Indo- 
china linked to Soviet strategic interests. This confidence is notably re- 
flected in a “take it or leave it” posture toward ASEAN (the Association 
of Southeast Asian Nations comprised of Indonesia, Thailand, the Phil- 
ippines, Malaysia, and Singapore). Since its founding in 1967, ASEAN 
has had rocky relations with Hanoi; particularly since the unification 
of Vietnam and founding of the SRV in 1975 periodic Vietnamese over- 
‘tures for peaceful and harmonious relations with ASEAN have been 
interspersed with mutual expressions of suspicion and hostility. 

.The SRV invasion of Pol Pot’s “Democratic Kampuchea” at the 
close of 1978 plunged Vietnamese-ASEAN relations to a new nadir. On 
January 13, 1979, hard on the heels of the establishment of the Heng 
Samrin PRCK government in Phnom Penh, ASEAN’s foreign ministers, 
after a special conference in Bangkok, called in general terms for the 
withdrawal of all “foreign forces” from Cambodian soil. On September 
21, 1979, largely because of ASEAN and China’s lobbying, the UN 
General Assembly voted decisively (71 to 35, with 34 abstentions and 
12 absentees) to continue to give the Cambodian UN seat to the Pol Pot 
regime. -On November 14, 1979 by an even larger vote (91 to 21, with 
29 abstentions) the UN General Assembly approved an ASEAN resolu- 
tion again calling for the withdrawal of “foreign forces” from Cam- 
bodia. 

None of these moves had any effect, however. And on December 6, 
1979, Hanoi could take heart from the fact that the British government 
withdrew its recognition of “Democratic Kampuchea” as Cambodia’s 
legitimate government, though London stressed that this action did not 
signify acceptance of the Heng Samrin regime because the latter’s de- 
pendence “on the Vietnamese occupation army is complete.” But seeing 


9 The Straits Times, June 6, 1979. 
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an inevitable erosion of their hardline position, the ASEAN Foreign 
Ministers at their Kuala Lumpur meeting in the middle of December 
1979, while affirming their stand that foreign troops had to be with- 
drawn from Cambodia, decided to seek a direct dialogue with the SRV 
in order to resolve the Cambodian problem. Hence it was decided to 
send Malaysian Foreign Minister Tengku Ahmad Rithauddeen to 
Hanoi. Before Rithauddeen arrived in the SRV, however, Hanoi sharp- 
ly criticized ASEAN’s continuing “crude interference” in domestic Cam- 
bodian affairs and ASEAN’s alleged failure to accord the Cambodians 
the “right to self determination.” Rithauddeen was given to understand 
by the Vietnamese that he would not be received as an ASEAN emissary 
in Hanoi, but only as Malaysia’s Foreign Minister.2° 

A few days before Rithauddeen finally arrived in the SRV on Jan- 
uary 9, 1980 to begin his talks, the Vietnamese policy position toward 
his visit and, more importantly, toward future relations with ASEAN, 
had been clarified at a meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the SRV, 
the LDPR, and the People’s Republic of Kampuchea in Phnom Penh. 
They issued a communique that reiterated the previously often-voiced 
Vietnamese position advocating relations of friendship and cooperation 
with other Southeast Asian countries on the basis of mutual respect for 
independence and sovereignty, but also opened still another gambit. 
This was the offer by each of the Indochinese states, in the communique, 
to sign bilateral “non-aggression” treaties with individual ASEAN states 
and with Burma as well. Moreover, according to the communique, the. 
Indochinese states would be “ready to discuss” with their Southeast 
Asian neighbors the “establishment of a Southeast Asian Region of. 
peace, independence, freedom, neutrality, stability and prosperity.” ® 

It might be noted that this was the second time that Hanoi had 
offered its ASEAN neighbors a new form of regional cooperation. In 
1978, SRV spokesmen had suggested that Southeast Asia become a “zone 
of peace, independence and neutrality”"—-PIN.” The PIN idea, as 
Hanoi conceived of it, would in effect have replaced ZOPFAN—i.e., the 
concept of making Southeast Asia into a “zone of peace, freedom and’ 
neutrality,” a formulation the ASEAN nations had formally accepted 
in the “Kuala Lumpur Declaration” of 1971. In theory, at least, the 
ZOPFAN concept seemed particularly designed to persuade the super- 
powers to minimize their interference in Southeast Asia. Changing 
ZOPFAN to PIN, and replacing “freedom” by “independence,” might 
seem mere semantics, but in ASEAN capitals the nuances of Hanoi’s 
1978 offer were not overlooked. 

What the Vietnamese had in mind with PIN and “independence” 
was ASEAN’s abandonment of the formal and informal bilateral mili- 


10 The Southeast Asia Record, December 27, 1979-~January 3, 1980, p. 10. i 
11 Joint Communique of the Ministerial Conference of Vietnam, Kampuchea 
and Laos, held in Phnom Penh, January 5, 1980; Radio Hanoi, VNA, January 7 
1980 (FBIS, January 9, 1980). ý 
12 The Straits Times, june 17, 1978. 
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tary and security arrangements between individual or blocs of ASEAN . 
members among themselves and particularly with major Western pow- 
ers. Such arrangements include among others: the U.S. bases in and 
defense pact with the Philippines (dating from 1952); the U.S., British, 
Australian, and New Zealand commitment under the 1954 “Manila 
Pact” (Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, which has remained 
formally in existence despite the dissolution in June 1977 of SEATO or 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization); the pattern of U.S. security 
modalities with Thailand; the British, Australian, and New Zealand 
defense commitments to Malaysia and Singapore under the 1971 ‘“Com- 
monwealth Five Power Defense Arrangements”; and the periodic mili- 
tary exercises between two or more ASEAN countries as well as those 
jointly or singly involving British, Australian, New Zealand, and oc- 
casional U.S. units, and so on. Weaning ASEAN away from its reliance 
on Western security arrangements and reliance on multinational and 
Western capital investment, and, instead, persuading it to follow a 
more “independent” course presumably would mean greater opportun- 
ity for strengthened ties with the Soviet bloc, a long-standing policy ob- 
jective of Moscow. A militarily powerful Indochina “unity bloc,” for- 
mally or de facto within the Soviet camp, moreover, might sharpen the 
cutting edge of the Soviets’ diplomatic and strategic drive in Southeast 
Asia. 

But just as Hanoi’s PIN concept had elicited no enthusiasm in 
ASEAN circles (Singapore’s Foreign Minister had dubbed it a mere 
“propaganda ploy”),13 the January 1980 Phnom Penh offer of the Indo- 
china Foreign Ministers conference met with little approbation in 
ASEAN quarters. Observers noted that the Phnom Penh offer to estab- 
lish a zone of “peace, independence, freedom, neutrality, stability and 
prosperity” in fact merely seemed to splice the PIN and the ZOPFAN 
formulations—adding to them the words “stability and prosperity” for 
good measure. Again, semantics aside, the real point of the Phnom Penh 
declaration appears to be (1) to serve notice to ASEAN that a Soviet- 
backed Hanoi fully intended to maintain its control over compliant re- 
gimes in Laos and Cambodia and to put its future relations with its 
neighbors on a policy basis of its own rather than ASEAN’s choosing, | 
and (2) that Hanoi was confident that it would prevail, not only in the 
Indochina region, but perhaps also in its relations with its neighbors. 
Whether this hard line posture necessarily had or has complete Soviet 
endorsement is open to question, however. 

Under the circumstances, it was perhaps not surprising that again 
there was a certain lack of zeal in ASEAN quarters for this latest policy 
gambit. Thailand’s Foreign Minister, Uppadit Pacharayangkun, re- 
portedly “flatly” rejected the ‘“‘non-aggression treaty” proposal of the 
Phnom Penh conference, declaring that since “we have no intention of 
attacking anyone,” there was no necessity “to sign any non-ageression 


13 The Bangkok Post, June 17, 1978. 
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pact with anyone.” 1 Indonesia’s Foreign Minister, Mochtar Kusamaat- 
maja, appeared to find the suggestion of the Phnom Penh conference 
diversionary. Indonesia, he said, was interested in finding a “solution 
to the Cambodian problem” and “not the conclusion of a non-aggression 
pact.” 15 

But Rithauddeen’s response was more conciliatory. The Malaysian 
Foreign Minister and his Vietnamese opposite number, Nguyen Co 
Thach, reportedly agreed during their Hanoi discussions that both had 
a responsibility for the future of the region (Thach saying that “we can 
swim or sink together, but when we swim together, we cannot sink”). 
Moreover, the Soviet factor in Hanoi’s policies seems particularly im- 
portant in those ASEAN quarters that, like influential Malaysian policy- 
makers, see Moscow as even more interested than Hanoi in achieving a 
new modus vivendi with ASEAN. Rithauddeen, shortly before going to 
Hanoi, had said that an ASEAN-SRV “dialogue” met with Moscow’s 
approval. In some other ASEAN circles recent visits of a Soviet parlia- 
mentary delegation to Singapore and of the mayor of Moscow to Bang- 
kok were perceived as “signals” from the Soviets indicating to Hanoi 
that this was not the time for a new freeze in SRV’s relations with its 
Southeast Asian neighbors.?¢ 

It may well be that here, precisely, lie the seeds of an eventual SRV- 
ASEAN rapprochement. Despite current ASEAN coolness toward the 
“non-aggression” treaty proposal, as a token of Hanoi’s own security re- 
solve within an Indochinese “unity bloc” backed by the USSR that con- 
cept may well eventually come to be better appreciated. The reason is 
that a strong Indochina, with Soviet support, remains one of ASEAN’s 
own best bulwarks against a China bent on a maximum effort to mod- 
ernize under its present, more pragmatic, post-Mao leadership.17 At the 
same time, continuing ASEAN intransigence in refusing to recognize the 
Heng Samrin regime underscores for both Hanoi and Moscow the 
dangers of further feeding Cambodian and Laotian nationalist resent- 
ment by maintaining large Vietnamese and bureaucratic establishments 
in the territory of Hanoi’s two Indochinese allies indefinitely. 

The way out of the problem has been under discussion in official 
ASEAN circles for some time: a “cosmetic” replacement of Heng Sam- 
rin’s PRCK government by one less tainted with the hues of being a 
Vietnamese puppet, though one that would in fact be no less compliant 
to Vietnamese wishes than its predecessor. At the same time reductions 
in Vietnamese troop levels in Cambodia and Laos would begin. Moves 
in this direction would not necessarily find individual ASEAN coun- 
tries ready to start signing “‘non-aggression” treaties quickly with their 
Indochinese neighbors as the Phnom Penh conference proposed. But 
they would go some considerable distance toward improving ASEAN- 


14 Ibid., January 10, 1980 (also in FBIS, January 10, 1980). 

15 Antara despatch, Jakarta, January 10, 1980 (FBIS, January 10, 1980). 
16 The Southeast Asia Record, January 4-10, 1980, pp. 1, 7. 

17 Ibid., p. 7. 
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SRV relations and thus make the SRV less isolated and less of a pariah. 
in non-Communist Southeast Asia than it now is. The SRV-ASEAN 
freeze, Moscow rightly judges, is a significant impediment to a widening 
of the Soviets’ own diplomatic and strategic interests in Southeast Asia,18 

In short, it is believed in these ASEAN quarters that non-Com._ 
munist Southeast Asia, confronted by a burgeoning, industrially rapidly 
developing China, eventually may have to play its “Moscow card” by 
first having to accept as a fait accompli a Hanoi-dominated Indo-' 
chinese alliance. To prevent ASEAN from ever having to play its “Mos- 
cow card” is likely to become a major, if not overriding, concern to 
Beijing in the years ahead. In this context one should note first some 
of the nuances in ASEAN’s feelings toward Beijing, especially how deep 
Southeast Asian suspicions and fears of China’s long-term intentions in 
the region continue to be. For example, notwithstanding the over- 
whelmingly preponderant diplomatic recognition now being accorded 
to Beijing in the international community and the steady strengthening 
of U.S. and Western Europe’s relations with China precisely at a time 
when ASEAN’s own security policies remain focussed significantly on 
American and Commonwealth military commitments in Southeast Asia, 
two of the five ASEAN nations still have not established diplomatic re- 
lations with Beijing. Singapore has repeatedly asserted that it will not 
establish such relations before Indonesia does. And Indonesia, ASEAN’s. 
largest and most populous state and its strategic center piece, continues 
to postpone the “normalization” of relations. 

The persistently ambivalent Indonesian position toward China is, 
in fact, important enough to merit brief discussion, not least because of 
its bearing on the Indochina question today. In October 1979, Indo- 
nesia’s Vice President (and former Foreign Minister) Adam Malik, de- 
clared after a meeting with President Suharto that ASEAN “is to con- 
solidate its relations with People’s China to keep the balance and stabil- 
ization in the Southeast Asian region.”!® Yet a few weeks later, Jakarta 
rejected a planned visit to Indonesia by China’s Hua Guofeng. Hua 
reportedly was planning to visit ASEAN countries in order to win 
ASEAN backing for China’s conflict with Vietnam.2° In his budget 
address to the Indonesian parliament on January 7, 1980, President. 
Suharto had a good deal to say about the “Kampuchean crisis,” U.S. 
hostages in Iran, and the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan, but he 
devoted not a word to Sino-Indonesian relations. Yet as late as Decem- 
ber 5, 1979, Indonesian Foreign Minister Kusumaatmaja had said, in 
connection with reports that “in the near future” a Chinese “good will 
mission” would visit Jakarta to talk about resuming normal relations, 
that “careful preparations” were going forward in connection with 


18 See in this connection the report of N. G. Nair, Agence France Press despatch, 
Kuala Lumpur, January 3, 1980, (FBIS, January 3, 1980). 

19 Antara Daily News Bulletin, 39:339, October 20, 1979, p. 1. 
3 io? = Straits Times, November 26, 1979; Sinar Harapan (Jakarta), November 
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normalization of diplomatic relations.21 The allegedly continued Chi- 
nese “accommodation” of a small, Maoist-oriented remnant of Com- 
munist Indonesian exiles (some domiciled in Beijing), Indonesia’s de- 
‘mand for formal Chinese assurances that Beijing would not interfere in 
Indonesia’s internal affairs, and, above all, a resolution of the complex 
citizenship status of the four million ethnic Chinese in Indonesia that 
would allay fears, particularly in Indonesian military quarters, about 
the loyalty of these Chinese, over the years have all played a role in 
Indonesian reluctance to improve relations with Beijing.?? 

It is noteworthy that the other three ASEAN members established 
‘their formal ties with Beijing only as the U.S. involvement in Vietnam 
had all but ended (Malaysia in 1974, the Philippines and Thailand in 
1975) and the Communist victory in Vietnam was all but an accom- 
plished fact. On the other hand, all the ASEAN members’ relations with 
the USSR go back much further (Indonesia’s embassy in Moscow dates 
from 1954, Thailand’s from 1948, Malaysia’s from: 1968, though the 
Philippines’ only from 1976); these relations have been strained on oc- 
casion but they have never been suspended or broken and, until re- 
cently, have been much less influenced by the Vietnam factor. The geo- 
graphic proximity of China—particularly a “modernized” China with 
a population of a billion—along with the presence in all the ASEAN 
countries of millions of ethnic Chinese, compel ASEAN to consider 
seriously policies in which an Indochina “unity bloc” firmly allied with 
the USSR might well be of more value as a power balance than re- 
peated American assurances—given from the Nixon era to the present 
‘—that the U.S., despite its Vietnam debacle, intends to remain a Pacific 
force and presumably a stabilizing influence ‘in the region. Admittedly, 
concern over a future “modernized” China is not felt to the same de- 
gree, at least at present, in all ASEAN capitals. It is particularly strong 
in Malaysian, Singaporean, and Indonesian quarters, while in Thai- 
land, Hanoi and its Indochinese allies loom as the more immediate and 
potential threat. Yet, even in the long term, Thailand or the Philip- 
pines would not remain unaffected by the policies and demands of a 
modernized Chinese Leviathan at their doorstep. 

Much of this involves a calculation of China’s future strength, pre- 
sumably after its planned modernization has gotten underway. Mean- 
while, there is some uncertainty, particularly in ASEAN, as to how 
much power Beijing is ready and able to project now in unravelling the 


21 President Suharto’s address to the Indonesian parliament, Radio Jakarta, 
domestic service in Indonesian, January 7, 1980 (FBIS, January 14, 1980); The South- 
east Asia Record, January 18-24, 1980, p. 1; Antara Daily News Bulletin, 39:380, 
December 10, 1979, p. I. 

22 See, eg, The Indonesia Times (Jakarta), June 9, 1978; Antara despatch, 
Jakarta, December 5, 1978 (Statement by Foreign Minister Mochtar Kusumaatmad- 
ja), (FBIS, December 6, 1978); Interview with.Kusumaatmadja in NRC Handelsblad, 
‘January 20, 1979 (FBIS, January 25, 1979); The Asian Wall Street Journal, December 
31, fe p. 12; David Jenkins in Far Eastern Economic Review, February 15, 1980, 
pp. 16-17. 
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Indochina tangle on China’s terms. It is apparent that China's brief 
“punitive” invasion of the SRV in February/March 1979 was more of 
a failure than a success. To be sure, SRV military commitments to the 
defense of its northern frontier zone with China diverted forces that 
could have been used in Cambodia and continuing Vietnamese military 
preparedness saps badly needed resources for domestic economic devel- 
opment. More important, however, is that the Chinese invasion has not 
altered in the slightest Hanoi’s policies in Indochina, nor did it sig- 
nificantly slow the persisting Vietnamese drive against the guerilla 
forces of Pol Pot’s “Democratic Kampuchea.” Moreover, the Chinese 
“punitive” campaign against the SRV revealed significant logistical and 
tactical weaknesses in Chinese military deployment. In addition, after 
the Chinese strike and throughout much of 1979, the Vietnamese 
stepped up their purge campaign against the ethnic Chinese in Cam- 
bodia, forcing them out of the cities, closing their shops, and herding 
them into agricultural cooperatives in the interior rural areas. It had 
been the campaign against the Chinese in South Vietnam in 1978 and 
the resulting harrowing tales of Chinese refugees arriving in China from 
the SRV that had driven Sino-SRV relations to their nadir and which 
had been a major consideration in Beijing’s decision to teach Hanoi 
“a lesson.” But nothing seemed to be able to deter the Vietnamese. 
Granted that Beijing proved with the February 1979 strike against the 
SRV that it was prepared actually to back up its anger with force. But 
the fact remains that Hanoi has not changed course. 

By January 1980, the periodic SRV-Chinese discussions in Beijing, 
begun after the Chinese “lesson” and designed to settle mutual differ- 
ences, had virtually broken down, and had accomplished little of sub- 
stance. Though already in June and July 1979 there were Chinese 
threats of a “second lesson” to be administered to the SRV, these had 
no apparent effect on either Moscow or Hanoi. The Chinese appeared 
to take comfort from (and duly relayed in their own media) the sharply 
critical ASEAN reactions to Hanoi’s continued occupation and planned 
renewed military operations in Cambodia. But Hanoi, in turn, through 
much of 1979 accused Beijing of getting ready to attempt and admin- 
ister a “‘second lesson” to the SRV and of stepping up its “provocations” 
against Vietnam. On December 6, 1979, Hanoi sent a message to UN 
Secretary General Kurt Waldheim to the effect that “at any moment” a 
new Chinese “war of aggression” against Vietnam could take place by 
early 1980.23 

All this verbal jousting has proved as ineffective as the condemna- 
tions in the UN of the Vietnamese occupation of Cambodia. In fact, 
Chinese threats obviously were serving as an important political dy- 


23 Agence France Presse despatch, Jakarta (statement of Vietnamese Chargé 
d’Affaires Doan Van Loi), October 17, 1979 (FBIS, October 18, 1979); Asia Research 
Bulletin, August 31, 1979, p. 596; Xinhua despatch, Beijing, October 12, 1979 (FBIS, 
October 12, 1979); and Beijing Review, October 5, 1979, p. 37. 
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namic for the SRV government both in mobilizing their own Vietna- 
mese population in a new atmosphere of national crisis,?4 and in afford- 
ing a rationale for perpetuating the Vietnamese hold on its Cambodian 
and Laotian satellite regimes. In December 1979, largely because of the 
pressure of Chinese leaders, Pol Pot, premier of the underground gov- 
ernment of “Democratic Kampuchea,” which Beijing has continued to 
support; stepped down from his post. The premiership was assumed by 
“Democratic Kampuchea’s” President, Khieu Sampan. The Chinese had 
long been embarrassed by Pol Pot’s odious international reputation 
deriving from the bloody violence wreaked by his regime upon Cam- 
bodians during the years that he was in power (1975-1979). But Pol Pot 
continues as commander of “Democratic Kampuchea’s” 30,000-man 
armed force, and reports persist that China has remained the principal 
supplier of Pot’s guerillas as they battle the Vietnamese and their Cam- 
bodian allies. What have been described as “circumspect channels in 
Thailand”*5—i.e., rightwing Thai military-business circles—as well as 
islets in the Gulf of Siam (near the Thai-Cambodian border and not 
far from the Western part of Cambodia’s Cardamon mountain range, 
where the Khieu Sampan-Po] Pot regime has major bases) have served 
as conduits of this Chinese aid. 

Beijing warmly hailed Khieu Sampan’s accession to the premiership 
of “Democratic Kampuchea” in the context of the formation on Decem- 
ber 18, 1979 of a new “Patriotic and Democratic Front of the Great 
National Union of Kampuchea” (PDFGNUK).*° The latter, according 
to the Khieu Sampan regime’s clandestine transmitter (believed to be 
located in China’s Yunnan province), had been established after a “joint 
congress” of military and civilian representatives of “Democratic Kam- 
puchea” had been held at an unspecified location in Cambodia. PDF- 
GNUK presumably replaces the “Democratic and Patriotic Front for 
National Unity” (DPFNU) established as an anti-Hanoi mass front on 
January 18, 1979 shortly after Phnom Penh had fallen to Vietnamese 
forces. Other than China, no government, and certainly none in South- 
east Asia, appears to have taken note of the PDFGNUK or its aim, an- 
nounced in its “new strategic political line,” of achieving “the broadest 
possible unity both at home and abroad” to drive the Vietnamese out 
of Cambodia.2? Such disregard suggests that despite continuing official 
ASEAN and UN recognition of "Democratic Kampuchea,” Beijing may 
well be in the process of becoming increasingly isolated in its support 
of Khieu Sampan and Pol Pot. 

Certainly recent Beijing overtures to ASEAN on behalf of a closer 


24 Agence France Presse despatch by Jean Thoraval from Hanoi, July 29, 1979 
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25 The New York Times, January 5, 1980. 
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military cooperation between them have fallen on ‘deaf ears iri official 
circles, from Bangkok to Jakarta. In: April 1978 China’s suggestion that 
ASEAN join with it in a “joint front” against unnamed “big power” 
encroachments in Southeast Asia—clearly aimed against Moscow—only 
served to heighten ASEAN apprehensions over being drawn into the 
Sino-Soviet conflict. According to the Jakarta daily Kompas, “Indo- 
nesia’s free and active foreign policy” would “not be served” by such a 
joint front.?8 After the Vietnamese invasion of Cambodia at the close 
of 1978, and amidst growing ASEAN fears that Thailand might be- 
come a “front line” state in stemming a possible SovietSRV power 
drive in the region, Beijing tried again by announcing Chinese readi- 
ness to “guarantee Thailand’s security” in the event of a Vietnamese 
attack.2® This offer too met with no encouragement, either in Bangkok 
or in other ASEAN capitals. 

Even after the Soviet invasion and occupation of Afghanistan at the 
turn of the year, ASEAN declined to be pushed into the arms of Beijing, 
or for that matter into adopting too overtly hostile a stand toward Mos- 
cow. In fact, the Soviets’ Afghan intervention produced a minor diplo- 
matic gaffe on the part of Thai Foreign Minister, Uppadit Pachari- 
yangkun. Uppadit first suggested that the ASEAN states jointly issue a 
statement of condemnation of the Soviet invasion, just as, in effect, they 
had done in their Foreign Ministers’ January 13, 1979 declaration on 
Vietnam’s invasion of Cambodia. But the Thai Foreign Minister soon 
found that other ASEAN states had no inclination to join him. Indi- 
vidually, ASEAN states were content with blending into the interna- 
tional chorus of criticism of the Soviet action. By January 9, 1980, 
an embarrassed Uppadit “clarified” for the Thai press that a formal 
joint ASEAN criticism of Moscow’s intervention in Afghanistan was 
unnecessary because events in Afghanistan had no “direct bearing” on 
the Southeast Asian regional situation.2° Even when subsequently some 
Thai “cabinet level policy making sources” were reported to be talking 
with unnamed “interested parties” about “restructuring” SEATO and 
providing the Manila Pact “with teeth” again,®! nothing ultimately 
came of it. Although the extent of existing ASEAN bilateral and multi- 
lateral military cooperation (including that with Western powers) may 
well have been stepped up in recent months, there obviously has been 
no real inclination to “SEATO-ize” such arrangements formally and 
provoke an escalation of reactions in Vietnam, the USSR, or among 
omer Pacis 

As if to confirm the wisdom of such ASEAN restraint, in early 
February 1980, Hanoi began displaying a notably moderate attitude 
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toward its ASEAN critics. In a press interview, the SRV Vice-Foreign 
Minister Phan Hien even went so far as to say that since “contact is 
always: useful,” a discussion of the Cambodian question between the 
ASEAN and the Indochinese countries “should be seriously consid- 
ered.’’82 In other words, the SRV now suddenly seemed ready to accept 
ASEAN ’s decision to seek a “dialogue” with Hanoi on the Cambodian 
question—the very proposal of which the SRV had rejected earlier as 
“crude interference”: and which had vitiated the Malaysian Foreign 
Minister’s visit to Hanoi in early January. 

Hanoi’s conciliatory posture, as now enunciated by Phan Hien, 
also included a reference to a specific source of friction between Indo- 
nesia and the SRV. Early in December, Jakarta had informed the Viet- 
namese that the Natuna Island group, located some 600 kilometers 
south of the SRV in the South China Sea and believed to be rich in oil 
deposits, belonged to Indonesia and not to the SRV. Hanoi had claimed 
that the Natunas, like the Spratlys, belonged to Vietnam. SRV-Indo- 
nesian discussions in previous months on this problem had led nowhere, 
and Hanoi had formally protested the signing of an oil exploration 
agreement in the region of the Natunas between Pertamina, the Indo- 
nesian state oil corporation, and an American consortium headed by 
Marathon Petroleum. ? In his early February 1980 press interview, how- 
ever, Phan Hien rejected all speculation that armed conflict between 
Hanoi and Jakarta over the Natunas could erupt, and emphasized that 
existing differences between the two countries would be settled through 
“negotiations.” In mid-February 1980, Indonesia staged extensive naval 
and army maneuvers on and near islands of the Natuna group without 
provoking reaction from Hanoi. 

But perhaps most surprising was Phan Hien’s almost casual refer- 
ence to what amounted to a complete about face in Hanoi’s attitude 
toward China. All through 1979 the SRV had been alleging that the 
Chinese were getting ready to attempt to teach the SRV a “second les- 
son” and were planning to resort once again to military aggression 
against Vietnam; now the Vietnamese Vice-Foreign Minister appeared 
to cast doubt that this was in fact China’s intention. “Maybe the Chi- 
nese are preparing for it, but their modernization is not finished ... ,” 
Phan Hien declared, suggesting that a resumption of Sino-Vietnamese 
fighting in the near future seemed unlikely. He also implied that the 
collapse of recent peace talks between Hanoi and Beijing meant nothing 
of importance, as “we mean to show our intention to keep on negoti- 
ating. We have a good cause. Time is on our side.’’%4 

Phan Hien’s statement had the effect of undercutting what seemed 
to be the polarization process that had marked much of the regional 
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and international relations of Southeast Asia during 1979 in which the 
USSR-Indochina “unity bloc” seemed to be arrayed against an ASEAN 
supported by China, the U.S., and other Western security commitments. 
Such a polarization was obviously producing disquiet in ASEAN circles. 
Hence, Phan Hien’s conciliatory words as well as various pronounce- 
ments by ASEAN leaders made at about the same time suggested a 
groping among Indochina’s neighbors toward a new modus vivendi 
with Hanoi. When the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan prompted talk 
of “reviving” SEATO, Indonesia’s Foreign Minister Kusumaatmadja 
subsequently reiterated that there was “no intention” of turning ASEAN 
into “a military alliance” and explicitly ruled out an ASEAN entente 
with Beijing. “The impression” had been created, Kusumaatmadja 
said, that “China wants to make use of ASEAN” in implementing Chi- 
nese policies. The Indonesian Foreign Minister left no doubt that this 
should be resisted. As for Indonesia, the best way to “give the lie to 
such an impression” was for Jakarta to refrain at this time from estab- 
lishing formal diplomatic ties with the Chinese.35 

Following Phan Hien’s conciliatory remarks, some of the Bangkok 
press also appeared to be having second thoughts about a SEATO “re- 
vival.” One prominent Bangkok daily editorialized that Thailand 
should be cautious in being drawn into a new web of military alliances, 
including one with the U.S., since “History tells us that too close rela- 
tions with anyone can bring only bad consequences.”®6 Philippine Pres- 
ident Ferdinand Marcos was even more explicit when he asserted that 
“even if” the U.S. became embroiled in a military conflict in the “Mid- 
dle East, Africa or Indochina,” the Philippines would not be involved 
unless it chose to do so. He also noted that under the terms of the 1954 
Manila Pact the Philippines was required only to engage in “mutual 
consultations,” specifically concerning a possible attack on Thailand 
(the only other Asian member of the Manila Pact).27 Marcos criticized 
the U.S. for the dispatch of an American Marine contingent to the 
Middle East via the Subic Bay Naval Base in the Philippines. Accord- 
ing to Marcos, under the Philippine-U.S. military bases agreement, 
Washington should have told the Manila government about the arrival 
of this Marine contingent. Shortly afterwards, Marcos expressed the 
hope that a united ASEAN could serve as a “neutral” bulwark against 
a newly appearing “realignment of forces in Asia and the Western Pa- 
cific” that involved the U.S., China, and Japan on the one hand, and 
the USSR, Vietnam, and India on the other.388 He added that through 
a sense of regional unity, the Southeast Asian countries would be able 
to “fend off big power intervention” in the region. 


85 Antara despatch, Jakarta, February 7, 1980, 
86 Editorial, Siam. Rat (Bangkok), February 16, 1980 (FBIS, February 19, 1980). 
ii hi aia France Presse despatch, Manila, February 17, 1980 (FBIS, February 
se ie Agence France Presse despatch, Manila, February 18, 1980 (FBIS, February 
> )s 
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Judging from the tenor of such remarks, ASEAN wanted no part 
of.any superpower military confrontation and left the implication that 
sooner or later it would accept not only the Soviet intervention in 
Afghanistan but, in effect, the de facto Vietnamese dominance .of the 
Indochina “unity bloc” linked to Moscow as well. It appeared to be 
becoming clear in ASEAN circles that some form of such dominance, in 
the absence of a massive Chinese intervention (which would scarcely 
leave Moscow unprovoked), would eventually have to be accepted, how- 
ever unpalatable it might be. Continuing ASEAN and other inter- 
national recognition of the “Democratic Kampuchea” regime thus 
seemed to be becoming a bargaining chip, useful during an ASEAN- 
Hanoi “dialogue” on Cambodia in which the Vietnamese, if Phan 
Hien’s conciliatory remarks in early February 1980 are to be accepted, 
are ready to engage. But all such a dialogue realistically could accom- 
plish for ASEAN would be a cosmetic change in Phnom Penh’s PRCK 
government—i.e., a less blatantly open Vietnamese contro] over its 
Indochinese partners—along with a phased withdrawal of SRV military 
and civil forces. However, for the moment Hanoi’s spokesmen indicated 
that they first wished to neutralize any possibility of a successor to Heng 
Samrin’s government in Phnom Penh that the Vietnamese would not 
be able to influence. As Le Duc Tho, a frequent spokesman for the 
Politburo of the Vietnam Communist Party, put it recently, “imperial- 
ists and other reactionaries” anticipated that a Vietnamese withdrawal 
from Cambodia in the near future would open the opportunity of “re- 
installing” the government of Pol Pot or even of imposing a “so-called 
coalition government” that only would serve Beijing’s and the “im- 
perialists’ ” interests.39 

Le Duc Tho’s formulation focusses attention on the possibility of 
a so-called third alternative government for Cambodia, neither the one 
now led by Khieu Sampan and Pol Pot, nor the Vietnamese-controlled 
PRCK. In the past two years, a number of contending “third alterna- 
tive” movements of so-called Free Khmers (Free Cambodians) have 
arisen, such as the “National Front for the Liberation of the Khmer 
People” led by the exiled veteran Cambodian politician and former 
premier Son Sann. Son Sann’s group appears to have a particular fol- 
lowing among some exiled anti-Communist Cambodians in France and 
the U.S. Another organization is the much more shadowy “National 
Movement for the Liberation of Kampuchea” led by one André Ouk- 
thol, a former student in France, but now styling himself Prince Noro- 
dom Soriyavong (whose claim to a relationship with Cambodia’s former 
head of state Prince Norodom Sihanouk has been repudiated by the 
latter). There is also the “Serika National Liberation Movement” led by 
Sakhan, a Cambodian Army Captain in the days of the Lon Nol gov- 
ernment in Phnom Penh (1970-1975).4° 


— 





"389 Radio Hanoi, VNA, December 27, 1979 (FBIS, December 28, 1979). 
“40 Justus M. van der Kroef, “Cambodia: A “Third Alternative’?,” Asian Affairs, 
November-—December, 1979, pp. 105-116. 
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Most of these, and other groups, appear to be attempting to win 
supporters primarily among the hundreds of thousands of Cambodian 
refugees precariously straddling both sides of the Thai-Cambodian 
border. While some, like Soriyavong’s organization, already claim to 
be waging an active guerilla struggle against the Vietnamese and Heng 
Samrin’s government forces, in fact none of the “Free Khmer” organiza- 
tions (some reportedly supplied covertly with weapons by the Thai mili- 
tary) represent a viable nucleus for a possible future countergovernment. 
Nor are they now, or likely to be, anything resembling a military threat 
to the Vietnamese forces in Cambodia. As all of these groups are op- 
posed to cooperation with Pol Pot’s guerilla forces, their military sig- 
nificance is even further diminished, since Pol Pot’s units remain the 
only resistance of some size still left in Cambodia. The credibility of the 
Free Khmers is sapped further not only by their factional and leader- 
ship squabbles over control of the wretched refugee masses along the 
Thai border, but also by reports of their intimidation and terror, and 
their efforts to control the emergency international food relief supplies 
to the refugee population. 

There is no doubt that among the refugees Cambodia’s long time 
ruler Prince Norodom Sihanouk is widely favored as a possible “third 
alternative.”41 Sihanouk led the Cambodian state from its formal in- 
dependence from the French in 1953 until his overthrow in 1970 by 
Lon Nol. When Pol Pot’s “Democratic Kampuchea” was proclaimed in 
1975, ousting Lon Nol, Sihanouk became a virtual prisoner in Phnom 
Penh. He ultimately was permitted to leave early in 1979, and swiftly 
denounced Pol Pot. In September 1979, Sihanouk, then residing in 
Pyongyang, in a new effort to underscore his neutrality and indepen- 
dence from his long term supporter Beijing, also proclaimed a “Con- 
federation of Nationalist Khmers,” dedicated to allying united support 
for an independent Cambodia free from the control of any other power. 
But the leaders of other rival “Free Khmer” groups have not flocked to 
his banner, and Sihanouk has castigated Son Sann for conducting a 
guerilla campaign from Thailand “where he can be filmed by television 
cameras.” Yet, by October 1979, Sihanouk claimed that some 5,000 of 
his guerillas were fighting the Vietnamese.** 

Nevertheless, though Sihanouk has since sought to solicit inter- 
national support in various countries, including the U.S., for a “neutral, 
non-aligned and free Cambodia,” he encountered only some vague sym- 
pathy, and more often deep suspicion. In Bangkok, because of his “neu- 
tralist’” maneuvering in the past, Sihanouk is viewed as untrustworthy, 
while his accusations that the Thais are helping Pol Pot’s “Khmer 
Rouge’’43 are also resented. Often, too, Sihanouk has met with’ open 
scorn, as in Hanoi, where he is considered a front for the Chinese and 


41 Henry Kamm in The New York Times, October 6 and 20, 1979. 

42 The Straits Times, October 18, 1979. 

43 Agence France Presse despatch, Paris, February 13, 1980 (FBIS, February 14, 
1980). Poet aed 
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Ammericaris.. To spokesmen’ of the Heng Samrin regime, Sihanouk is a 
“farce,"44 while the Khieu Sampan-Pol Pot regime (which Sihanouk 
himself now roundly denounces for its past cruelties) is at -best uneasy 
over Beijing’s suggestion that the Prince become “Democratic Kam- 
puchea’s” head of state. Indeed, “Democratic Kampuchea’s” China- 
based’ clandestine radio transmitter has purveyed an intransigent line 
of its own in recent broadcasts, Thus it has attacked the idea of a 
“partial” withdrawal of SRV forces from Cambodia and the establish- 
ment of a “coalition government” in Phnom Penh**—i.e., precisely the 
kind of compromise formula that eventually is likely to be amenable 
to both ASEAN and Hanoi. - 

‘Despite all this, to the extent that their heavy hand in Cambodia 
and Laos deepens local nationalist resentment, Hanoi may well eventu- 
ally become more amenable to a “third alternative,” particularly if it 
would smooth relations with ASEAN. In November 1979, there were 
Thai intelligence reports that the Vietnamese were dissatisfied with 
Heng Samrin because of the latter’s inability to rouse popular Cam- 
bodian support around his PRCK government, and that they were 
seeking to replace him with Son Sann.48 The latter declined, however, 
but reported Soviet pressure on Hanoi to work towards a new modus 
vivendi with its ASEAN neighbors may well induce the Vietnamese ul- 
timately to become more tractable.47 SRV Vice Foreign Minister Phan 
Hien’s remarks in early February 1980 :are, therefore, likely to be ‘ac- 
centuated in the future in similar pronouncements and overtures. 

It is also noteworthy that Beijing, evidently unwilling to go to war 
again against Hanoi, has begun to choose the policy route of claiming 
moral victory in its confrontation with the SRV. Thus Chairman Hua 
Guofeng told Japanese premier Masayoshi Ohira during the latter’s 
visit to Beijing in early December 1979, that it had been because of 
Chinese “firmness” that the Vietnamese had been restrained from in- 
vading other countries of Southeast Asia. He added that it remained 
China’s policy to help with the “maintenance of peace in ASEAN coun- 
tries,” in the “front ranks” of which, Hua said was Thailand. Hua, it 
was noted, did not refer this time to the possibility of having to teach 
the Vietnamese “a second lesson.”48 One might conclude that the Chi- 
nese, like ASEAN and the U.S., presumably have come to realize that, 
without a decisive military intervention, the Vietnamese can over the 
long haul continue to consolidate their influence in the Indochina 
“unity bloc,” whatever cosmetic changes in the governing structures of 
Laos and Cambodia Hanoi may ultimately be prepared to accept as the 


44 Radio Phnom Penh, domestic service in Cambodian, January 10, 1980 (FBIS, 
January 30, 1980). 

45 “Voice of Democratic Kampuchea,” clandestine in Cambodian, February 16, 
1980 (FBIS, February 20, 1980). 

46 The Straits Times, November 9, 1979, 

47“ ASEAN—Getting Vietnam to Endorse a Political Solution to the Kam- 
puchean War,” Asia Research Bulletin, January 31, 1980, pp. 642-643. 

48 The Straits Times, December 6, 1979. 
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price of an accommodation with ASEAN and in deference to Soviet de- 
sires. The cost of a Vietnamese power consolidation in Cambodia 
would be high for Hanoi. The resistance, whether from Pol Pot’s guer- 
illas or “Free Khmer” anti-Communist elements, is likely to continue. 
And the military commitment required of Vietnam to keep its Cam. 
. bodian hold would seriously retard its already lagging economic de- 
velopment further. So long as the Soviet Union perceives strategic ad- 
vantage in an alliance with the “Indochina unity bloc,” however, Hanoi 
will retain its operational resource base for its present pattern of con- 
trol. On the other hand, precisely because of the cost to the SRV, and 
because of Moscow’s wishes to see SRV-ASEAN relations improve, -a 
face-saving modus vivendi, which would leave Vietnamese influence 
largely intact, is likely to emerge in Cambodia. 

There are, of course, various imponderables that may well affect 
such an accommodation, such as the persistent problem of thousands 
of Laotian and Cambodian refugees, some in Thai camps, others 
straddling an informal no man’s land along the Thai border. The po- 
tential volatility of this refugee mass, particularly along the border, 
among whom “Free Khmer” organizers are active with the connivance 
of the Thai military, also may well sharpen Vietnamese interests in a 
rapprochement with Thailand and, indirectly, with other ASEAN 
refugee havens in order to stabilize Hanoi’s influence throughout the 
Indochinese “unity bloc.” Then there are the SRV’s domestic problems. 
The far-reaching reorganization in late January 1980 within the top 
governing leadership of the SRV (e.g., the relegation of premier Pham 
Van Dong to the largely ceremonial role as head of the SRV Council of 
State under the new SRV Constitution and the appointment of General 
Vo Nguyen Giap to senior Vice-Premier and “de facto head of govern- 
ment”) and, in previous months, the shake-up and purges of allegedly 
pro-Chinese elements among Vietnam Communist Party cadres and 
rank and file, coupled with the SRV’s disappointing agricultural and 
industrial production figures since 1976,49 all may well dispose Hanoi 
toward seeking a less turbulent environment. This in no way is likely 
to alter the Vietnamese role in Indochina. But with a slowly improving 
trend in Vietnamese relations with ASEAN, and with a China that is 
preoccupied with “modernization” problems and disinclined to seek a 
military solution to the Indochina problem, it seems likely that the 
SRV’s and the Indochina “unity bloc’s” emergence as a major Asian 
power will eventually take place as a matter of course. The implications 
of all this remain to be seen. 


49 Asia Week, February 15, 1980, pp. 22-23; Far Eastern Economic Review, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1980, p. 14; John C. Donnell, “Vietnam 1974: Year of Calamity,” Asian Sur- 
vey, XX:1, January 1980, p. 30; “Vietnam. Long Dry Spell Threatens Crop,” The 
Southeast Asia Record, January 11-17, 1980, p. 5. ' 
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A NUCLEARIZING PAKISTAN: 
SOME HYPOTHESES 


Ashok Kapur 


ACCORDING TO GENERAL IMAGERY Pakistan is the prime 
candidate to be the seventh nuclear power. This view is based on a 
number of signs and speculations. In 1966 Z. A. Bhutto said that Pak- 
istan would eat grass to go nuclear. He also expressed a belief, according 
to the U.S. media, in the development of a Muslim atom bomb to match 
the. Christian and the Hindu bomb.! Since the mid-1960s Pakistan’s 
press has given considerable attention to nuclear issues. Editorials and 
articles have emphasized the danger of Indian nuclear perfidy, the im- 
portance of nuclear energy for Pakistan’s domestic development, and the 
problem of fighting international nuclear discrimination in treaty- 
making and in securing nuclear technology and supply transfers to Pak- 
istan.2 In 1963 Pakistan refused to sign the Partial Test Ban treaty, 
which forbids all atomic testing except underground testing. This re- 
fusal left open the possibility of a Pakistani atomic explosion in all 
environments. Since 1965 a U.S.-supplied 90% enriched uranium-fuelled 
research reactor of five thermal MWe has been in operation in Pak- 
istan.? This presumably has given Pakistani scientists valuable experi- 
ence in the management of enriched uranium fuel. Since 1971 a Cana- 
dian CANDU natural uranium fuel 125 MWe reactor has been in 
operation in Karachi. According to a U.S. Congress report, the CANDU 
reactor was expected to provide an accumulated stock of about 120 kg of 


rennet en reme nee 


_  1Cited in CBS Evening News with Walter Cronkite, transcript, June 11, 1979. 
According to this report Pakistan is expected to explode its bomb within two to five 
years. 

2 For a review of Pakistan press materials on nuclear issues see Ashok Kapur, 
International Nuclear Proliferation: Multilateral Diplomacy and Regional Aspects 
(New York: Praeger, 1979), pp. 196-211. 

8 L. Beaton, Must the Bomb Spread? (Harmondsworth, England: Penguin Books 
Ltd., 1966), p. 93. 
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plutonium by 1974 and about 300 kgs by 1980 (presumably these esti- 
mates assume normal reactor operations).* 

The Canada-Pakistan nuclear supply relationship ended in 1976 
when Canada terminated its supply obligations because of Pakistan's 
refusal to accept full-scope safeguards on its entire nuclear industry. 
However, Pakistan did not renounce its safeguards obligation and In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) inspection of the Karachi 
CANDU reactor has continued. Still, according to “worst contingency” 
thinking, some may argue that safeguards are only 95% safe and the 
spent fuel from Karachi could be reprocessed in the “large” laboratory- 
scale unsafeguarded reprocessing facility Pakistan possesses. Whether 
Pakistan would do so is a different matter. Laboratory scale reprocess- 
ing is problematic because it handles gram quantities of plutonium; a 
commercial-scale reprocessing plant is required to handle large quanti- 
ties of plutonium. However, if Pakistan is desperate to explode a plu- 
tonium bomb it could use the laboratory facility for a single explosion. 
Indeed, it could have done so after the 1974 Indian explosion. 

The 1974 Indian test produced an assessment of certain regional 
implications of an Indian nuclear presence. For example, an analyst 
(and there are others) argued recently that “Pakistan’s desire to acquire 
nuclear weapons arises largely from a perception of a nuclear threat 
from India dating back several years and not from an impulsive mili- 
tancy within the context of an Islamic religious revival.” On a differ- 
ent note (according to this line of speculation), Libya’s financial and 
moral encouragement to build a bomb on behalf of the Muslim world 
may be an incentive to create a success story that might make domestic 
sense to General Zia in terms of radical Middle East politics. Even with- 
out the Libyan-Muslim aspect, according to this speculation, a Pakistani 
bomb could buy time and patch up Pakistan’s identity crisis after the 
failure of the military to deliver Kashmir and after the failure of Pak- 
istan’s leaders and economists to make Pakistan into an economic suc- 
cess story.° In its extreme (and probably inaccurate) form, Kashmir is 
depicted as the main obstacle to full normalization, and a threat of a 
Pakistani Bomb might persuade Indians to unfreeze the Kashmir issue. 

In terms of Westérn supply relations, Pakistan’s atom bomb threat, 
like South Africa’s in 1977, could attract international attention and it 
could shape the negotiating context. This rests on the logic, outlined by 
Andrew Young in the South African case in 1977, that because we can- 
not trust them, we must stay close to them—i.e., maintain a dialogue 
with a “deviant” state. If this logic reflects Pakistani elite perceptions 


4 Facts on Nuclear Proliferation, Prepared for Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, U.S. Senate, by Congressional Research Service, Library of Congress, Decem- 
ber 1975, pp. 61-62. ` 
1979), Z. Pan; “Pakistan and the Bomb,” Survival, xxi:6 (November/December 

» p. 244. 

6 È S. Mason, Economic Development in India and Pakistan, Occasional Papers 
in International Affairs, no. 13, Harvard University, September, 1966, p. 63. 
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and if the U.S. is helpful with diplomatic. support and tangible’ sup- 
plies, then the Pakistani threat to explode a bomb can be contained. 
As one analyst pointed out, “it is still not inevitable that Pakistan will 
produce nuclear weapons” provided certain conditions are’ met—i.e., 
substantial U.S. arms to Pakistan, a nuclear guarantee, and suspension 
of U.S. nuclear supply to India." Finally, since Chinese scientists have 
had access to a Canadian-supplied CANDU for many years (the Chinese . 
themselves’ rely on enriched uranium for their weapons program and 
China will not .have a nuclear power reactor in operation until the 
mid-1980s), Pakistan’s nuclear diplomacy could have a Chinese angle. 
It could be a testing ground for a Pakistan bomb test. It could provide 
scientific information about atomic explosives. It could provide a nuc- 
lear guarantee for Pakistan or just plain diplomatic support. 


Evaluating the Conventional Wisdom 


If the task of scholarship is to explain and to predict rather than 
to propagandize select parts of governmental thinking (as seems to be 
the case with the Pakistan bomb story in the U.S., particularly during 
1979), current studies about the Pakistan bomb in particular, and about 
nuclear proliferation in general, ought to be reviewed. This article ex- 
plores in particular a notion that is popular among many U.S. scholars 
and professionals, namely, that South Asian security policies are large- 
ly a consequence of regional (Indo-Pakistani) rivalries. Major U.S. 
studies of South Asian security issues have continuously failed to 
examine and to alter this central premise, and conclusions built around 
this premise are misleading. This article argues that the premise over- 
states the regional dimension of nuclear proliferation, whether pro- 
liferation is defined as “going nuclear” (that is, the elites are thinking 
about it) or exploding a bomb (like India’s single test in 1974), or de- 
ciding through appropriate bureaucratic and budgetary behavior to 
test and to make nuclear weapons (plural) and to deploy a limited or 
strategic nuclear force. By overstating the regional dimension, the effect 
of the international environment on “regional” or “national” nuclear 
proliferation is neglected. Furthermore, by overstating the regional in- 
terstate dimension, the study of the influence of domestic politics on 
the foreign policy-making process is neglected. If the interplay between 
international, regional, and domestic influences is empirically studied, 
the picture of the nuclear behavior of potential third world nuclear 
proliferators is one of pressures for bomb-making (as a diplomatic and 
a military resource) on the one hand, and of constraints against doing 
so for a different set of diplomatic, security, and domestic-political rea- 
sons. We now turn to a study of the literature and our alternative per- 
spective. 


7 Khalilzad, “Pakistan and the Bomb,” p. 249. 
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There is a general view that Pakistan’s nuclear development points 
to the prospect of a regional nuclear arms race that is a consequence 
of persisting mistrust, regional rivalry, historical dispute, and irrecon- 
cilable differences between India and Pakistan. Consider the following: 


And the spilled blood of the communal riots, wars and clashes between 
India and West Pakistan do not appear to make a foreign policy of 
“subordinate reconciliation” possible. Neither peace nor war, but cold 
war will most probably continue to divide the two great countries of 
South Asia in the next decade.8 


In 1972 William J. Barnds spoke about the ‘‘dramatic and unfavorable 
effect” of an Indian nuclear weapons program on Pakistan. He outlined 
four options for Pakistan: (1) to accept Indian hegemony; (2) to seek 
guarantees from the U.S. and UK; (3) to get Chinese nuclear protection; 
and (4) finally, to develop its own nuclear weapons. Barnds predicted 
that the first was “intolerable”; the second was “impossible”; and the 
third and fourth seemed to be “the most likely courses of action” even 
though they may be unsatisfactory.® 

The perspective of Indo-Pakistan linkage was carried forward in 
post-1974 U.S. nuclear proliferation studies. In research supported by 
the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency and prepared by 
Hudson Institute researchers (including Herman Kahn) the following 
conceptualization emerged: 


As an increasing number of countries decided to go nuclear, prolifer- 
ation momentum would increase, adding to the pressures and reducing 
the constraints upon still other candidate nuclear-weapon countries. 
More importantly, given existing linkages among many potential nth 
countries, a decision by certain countries to launch a nuclear-weapon 
program could be expected to trigger a proliferation chain. This paper 
examines one representative proliferation chain: a potential Indian- 
triggered chain. ... It concludes by assessing both the likelihood of that 
particular chain and the benefits of conceptualizing future proliferation 
trends in terms of global sets of such proliferation chains.10 


A 1979 Brookings study continues this pattern of conceptualization. 
The chapter headings of Lefever’s Nuclear Arms in the Third World 
cover only the regional pairs: “India and Pakistan: Challenge and Re- 
sponse”; “Israel and Egypt: States in Conflict”; “Brazil and Argentina: 
Regional Rivals.” Lefever argues that “Pakistan has been more directly 


8 W. Wilcox, “Pakistan,” in Wilcox et al, Asia and the International System 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Winthrop, 1972), p. 115. 
io 5, W. f Barnds, India, Pakistan and the Great Powers (London: Pall Mall Press, 

» Pe 336. 

10 Lewis A. Dunn, “India, Pakistan, Iran ...: A Nuclear Proliferation Chain” 
in W. H. Overholt, ed, Asia’s Nuclear Future (Boulder, Colo: Westview Press, 
1977), pp. 197-198. . i 
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and more adversely affected by India’s nuclear test than any other state.” 
Pakistan faces nuclear choices, like India, and these-are: to pursue a 
civil nuclear program; to develop the capability to make nuclear arms 
but not to exercise the option; or to mount a major program to match 
the Indian explosion. “It is a.classic case of challenge by India and re- 
sponse by Pakistan.” The author predicts a political use of Indo-Pakistan 
nuclear arms and rules out the possibility of an Indo-Pakistan alliance, 
or by implication, a regional detente. The author predicts the growth 
of nuclear powers to ten by 2000 a.p.; but in a departure from the con- 
ventional wisdom, he points out that “an increase in number (of nuclear 
powers) does not necessarily increase the probability of nuclear war” 
although “most third world regimes . . . tend to be less stable than those 
of the five big nuclear powers.” Overall, says Lefever, it is unlikely that 
any new third world nuclear force will directly threaten the U.S." 

In the foregoing perspectives the motive forces behind Indo- 
Pakistani nuclear behavior are regional, so the historic rivalry between 
India and Pakistan is likely to “go nuclear” also. Pakistan’s prime tar- 
get—India—is a regional one. The pattern of interaction is “action- 
reaction”; India challenges and Pakistan reacts, and Pakistan’s reactions 
to India largely explain Pakistan’s nuclear behavior—past, present, and 
future. The bilateral linkage is likely to lead to a nuclear arms race in 
the form of an escalating process of acquisition of nuclear weapons by 
India and Pakistan. Such an arms race would be destabilizing to the 
South Asian region. 

These perspectives are based on general premises. First, the inter- 
national, as distinct from the regional, environment is not a central 
dynamic element that might facilitate or hinder regional nuclear weap- 
ons proliferation. No causal link exists between ambiguity in the inter- 
national environment and ambiguity in the regional nuclear response. 
Secondly, in regional strategic interactions, old enemies do not learn 
from past conflicts and the likelihood of a regional detente is problem- 
atic compared to the likelihood of a superpower detente. Thirdly, 
regional foreign and military policies are expressions of “states as ac- 
tors” and competitive bureaucratic and personal politics within and 
between regional actors are not the basic units of analysis. Fourthly, the 
India-Pakistan nuclear race approach, as outlined by some North Amer- 
ican writers, assumes that all members of the international system wor- 
ry about nuclear proliferation as do North Americans. These writers 
fail to note nuances in thinking between West Europeans (particularly 
France and West Germany) and North Americans, and between North 
American and third world elites. 

Overall, because the prescription is to stop or slow nuclear pro- 
liferation in unstable third world regions, it is hard to tell the differ- 


11E. W. Lefever, Nuclear Arms in the Third World (Washington, D.C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1979), table of contents and pp. 42, 46, 136, 138, and 146. 
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ence between premise, prescription, and conclusion. Recent U.S. schol- 
arly writings show a sign of change in analytical perspectives. For ex- 
ample, Stephen P. Cohen and Richard L. Park discuss three possibilities 
in Indian nuclear behavior—continuing with the present option diplo- 
macy, seeking a limited nuclear force, or seeking a strategic nuclear 
force—and quite sensibly they do not make any prediction about the 
likely course of action.1? This is in sharp contrast with the work of 
Lewis Dunn and Herman Kahn, and of Michael Nacht.!? Lefever’s 
work adopts the position that even an increase in the number of third 
world nuclear proliferators does not necessarily mean a direct threat to 
U.S. security. However, such rethinking does not go far enough and 
the major hidden premises noted earlier remain unexplored and unsub- 
stantiated. 

If analysis is based on revised conceptualization, the evidence to 
date does not support the theory (or hypothesis) of: “action-reaction,” 
which implies an Indo-Pakistani nuclear race. Pakistan’s nuclear history 
can be divided into four parts. The first part is the period up to 1969- 
1972. Until 1969 Ayub Khan was the President; Dr. I. H. Usmani was the 
Chairman of the Pakistan Atomic Energy Commission, and during this 
period Bhutto held important Cabinet positions in the Pakistan Gov- 
ernment. From the mid-1960s the Pakistani media, presumably with the 
government’s explicit or tacit support; highlighted the dangers of In- 
dian nuclear “perfidy.” There was wide coverage of the role of nuclear 
energy for economic development and there was also limited speculation 
about the importance of nuclear energy for military purposes. The 
commentaries were primarily in the India-Pakistan context. Pakistani 
official speeches in international forums in Geneva and New York were 
also anti-Indian. But the interesting point is that a contrast existed be- 
tween verbal external diplomacy and quiet domestic nuclear decision- 
making. Pakistan did not sign the Partial Test Ban Treaty (1963), but 
as Bhutto correctly pointed out, up to mid-1960 the Pakistan Atomic 
Energy Commission existed mostly on paper.!# Bhutto’s The Myth. of 
Independence reveals the mixtures of constraints and pressures, for and 
against nuclear proliferation, in Pakistani elite thinking. This book 
was completed in 1967 and published in 1969 and the notion of a Pak- 
istani deterrent was prominent in the work. However, a'close reading 
of the relevant section reveals that there was considerable double talk. 
On the one hand Pakistani nuclear nationalism was projected and in- 
duced; on the other hand the careful reader will note that the bottom 


12 Stephen P. Cohen and Richard L. Park, India: Emergent Power? (NSIC. Stra- 
tegy Paper Series) (New York: Crane Russak, 1978), chap. 3. l i 

13 Dunn and Kahn, Trends in Nuclear Prolijeration, 1973-1995, Projections, 
Problems and Policy Options, Final Report prepared for U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, HI-2336-RR/3, May 15, 1976; and Michael Nacht, “Global 
Trends in Nuclear Proliferation,” in R. J. O'Neill, ed., Insecurity; The Spread of 
Weapons in the Indian and Pacific Oceans (Canberra: Australian National University 
Press, 1978), pp. 1-20, = . g : 

14 Cited in Ashok Kapur, International Nuclear Proliferation, p. 204. 
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line in Bhutto’s analysis was that.a militia was needed.to deter the 
enemy. So much for nuclear deterrence à la’ Bhutto! This suggests 
that in the late 1960s Bhutto was not really convinced about the utility 
of Pakistani nuclear arms. 

This author conducted confidential interviews with high officials 
(including South Asians) during the summer of 1976 and the fall of 
1979. These established that precisely when Bhutto was making tough 
nuclear speeches President Ayub Khan had decided against investing 
in a bomb program. President Ayub explicitly rejected Dr. Usmani’s 
advice to “soil the hands of Pakistani scientists in plutonium.” Although: 
evidence is necessarily confidential and hence circumstantial, it warrants 
the following hypothesis: Intentions of government leaders cannot neces- 
sarily be inferred from their speeches and speeches are intended for 
effect on domestic audiences. In select circumstances the greater the 
public advocacy the less likely is the actual commitment in the policy- 
making process. Politicians project strong images to thetr (non-specialist) 
domestic audiences when they feel cornered on particular issues. 

According to one source, Ayub “stifled” Pakistan’s atomic program. 
Instead he wanted a limited program and emphasized the importance 
of economic development and conventional armament. President Yahya 
Khan (1969-1971) followed Ayub’s policy. One can add that Yahya was 
even less interested in and (according to Pakistanis familiar with Yahya’s 
habits) was less capable of taking nuclear (and other) decisions. With 
regard to Bhutto’s politics it can be said confidently that up to 1971 
he failed to shift Ayub and Yahya in the nuclear area. That is, even if 
he wanted a nuclear Pakistan and even though the Pakistani media was 
supportive, the decision-making was not favorable to Bhutto’s approach. 
There are different explanations for Bhutto’s failure. He was not in 
full control of the decision process and he had to play second fiddle to 
Ayub and Yahya. Gaining political power for himself was more im- 
portant than winning the Pakistani nuclear debate. The nuclear issue 
was useful in his quest for power because the issue enjoyed obvious 
public support and high public visibility, but Bhutto did not really 
want to nuclearize Pakistan’s strategy. He wanted to build the image of 
Pakistan’s nuclear diplomacy and to utilize the nuclear issue to build 
his nationalist credentials. To achieve these aims it was enough to make 
speeches and to criticize the Ayub regime. In this view Bhutto under- 
stood the realities of military and nuclear power in the Indian sub- 
continent and he talked about Kashmir, India, and nuclear power 
when he felt cornered politically in relation to his domestic constituents. 

After Ayub’s downfall and during Yahya’s tenure in office, Bhutto 
continued to have influential contacts with the military headquarters. 
Inasmuch as the support of the military was essential for Bhutto’s 
ascendency, it could be argued that his interest was to secure military 
support in exchange for his continued support of military moderniza- 


18 Ibid., p. 199. 
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tion. It is likely, of course, that elements in the Pakistani military were 
interested in nuclear arms in the early 1970s. The role of the atomic 
constituency in Pakistan’s military elite should not be underrated, par- 
ticularly in the Zia regime. However, the point should be made that 
during the 1950s and the 1960s the atomic constituency was the weakest 
in intra-elite politics. In this case, if Ayub’s and Yahya’s presence (as- 
suming that Bhutto himself wanted nuclear arms) accounts for Bhutto’s 
failure to shift the decision process, then Bhutto's links with, and de- 
pendence on, the military accounts for his unwillingness to press the 
nuclear case too hard at the expense of the military, political, and dip- 
lomatic case for conventional arms, at least up to 1974. 

This background suggests that the theory of “Indian challenge” 
and “Pakistani reaction” up to 1974 is of limited use and, unless qual- 
ified, is misleading as an explanatory and predictive tool. Let us elab- 
orate. India had established its nuclear industry under Dr. Homi Bhab- 
ha’s guidance for over two decades up to January 1966, while the Pakis- 
tani atomic program existed mostly on paper in that period. Even 
today a casual reading of the annual reports of the PAEC reveal a con- 
stant slipping of target dates. In early 1964 (Nehru) and in late 1965 
(Shastri) Indian decision-making moved close to a bomb decision.1¢ 
Pakistani elite thinking, as reflected in media reports, showed consider- 
able knowledge of the trend in Indian decision-making. In the mid- 
1960s Pakistan’s nuclear behavior had at least three characteristics. First, 
Pakistani intelligence-acquisition was clearly of a high quality with 
respect to India and this meant that the information input into the 
nuclear decision structure was sound. Second, Pakistan’s decision to 
launch a war in 1965 could have been motivated by a fear that India 
was likely to outstrip Pakistan militarily. So Pakistani military “over- 
reaction” in the area of conventional arms should have, or could have, 
led to an overreaction in the nuclear area also. But this did not happen. 
Whether or not the 1965 war was due to a Pakistani miscalculation, 
over-confidence, fear, or misperception of Indian policies, the point can 
be made that there was no overreaction in Pakistan’s nuclear decisions. 
The PAEC continued to exist mostly on paper except for the U.S. en- 
riched uranium research reactor that started operation in 1965. And 
third, the high attentiveness in the Pakistani media in mid-1960 was 
mainly verbal. 

The contrast between high media attention and stringent anti- 
India diplomacy abroad on the one hand, and no new nuclear decisions 
on the other hand, point to two inferences about the pattern of Pak- 
istani nuclear decision-making. First, in January 1966 Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi reversed the Nehru and Shastri decision to accelerate 
the planning for the bomb.}? Pakistani intelligence noted the change 


16 Ashok Kapur, India’s Nuclear Option: Atomic Diplomacy and Decision 
Making (New York: Praeger, 1976), p. 194. 
17 Ibid., p. 195. 
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in the Indian decision and consequently the urgency to react to the 
Indian bomb decision was no longer present. Second, while the military 
and economic elites were kept happy with budgetary support for their 
projects, the foreign affairs elite had the task to promote anti-India 
positions in the diplomatic world. From the mid to late 1960s Pak- 
istan, like India, was involved in the NPT negotiations. Elites in both 
countries articulated verbal positions against the organized anti-prolifer- 
ation campaign of the two superpowers. However, both cooperated with 
them tacitly by not making a move towards nuclear weapons. Indian 
and Pakistani behavior was supportive of the superpower position even 
though their verbal diplomacy was not. 

In the 1970s the action-reaction thesis (in the sense of a regional 
race) gains some credibility. The 1971-1972 period (after the Bangla- 
desh crisis) may be viewed as a dividing line, and 1974 (after the Indian 
nuclear test) may be viewed as the line after which acceleration in Pak- 
istani nuclear activities becomes clear. The change occurred in the con- 
text of a contradiction between Pakistan’s fears about Indian nuclear 
behavior (expressed during the 1960s) and Pakistan’s slow and retarded 
atomic development under stringent international safeguards during 
this period. The contradiction existed for a number of reasons. First, 
unlike India in the 1950s, Pakistan did not have a strong “peaceful uses 
of atomic energy” lobby. It could have had such a lobby. Even though 
Pakistani atomic scientists in the 1950s were learning from Dr. Homi 
Bhabha’s lectures, by the 1960s Pakistani atomic scientific experts had 
gained international status. So Pakistan could have accelerated its nuc- 
lear program in the 1960s if the development depended on the availa- 
bility of scientific leadership. Second, President Ayub was interested 
primarily in industrial development and a strong Pakistani military. 
This focus was accompanied by an informal but authorized contact be- 
tween Field Marshall Ayub Khan and Indian General Cariappa to ex- 
plore the possibility of reductions in military expenditures. The nuclear 
factor did not loom in Ayub’s strategic horizon although it loomed large 
in Indian thinking during the 1960s. This suggests that military men 
are not necessarily nuclear men. In the South Asian context civilian 
strategists are the nuclear advocates, a point made evident by the ad- 
vocacy of Homi Bhabha and V. C. Trivedi in India and I. H. Usmani 
and Bhutto in Pakistan. Third, President Ayub was slow in the nuclear 
field because he was not really accountable to the Pakistani people. 

A parallel exists between India and Pakistan in the lack of effect 
of public pressure on government policy-making. After the mid-1960s 
Indian public opinion polls in urban centres revealed public support 
for nuclear weapons but the Indian government did not respond to this 
message during the 1964-1971 period. In Pakistan, public opinion and 
media favored a stronger nuclear commitment. During the 1960s Bhut- 
to conveyed a strong verbal and public commitment to atomic energy 
compared to the decisions of Ayub Khan and Yahya Khan, but still 
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Bhutto was not prepared to go as far as the public aspired, at least if 
public opinion is measured by media attention and editorial support. 
Unlike Ayub, Bhutto appeared to promote nuclear power in Pakistan 
in the 1960s, but his actual commitment was to strengthen Pakistani 
conventional arms and to develop a strong militia (presumably of the 
type Indian troops faced in Sialkot during the 1965 campaign after the 
crossing of the Ichogil canal by Indian forces). In reality then, during 
the 1960s Bhutto talked differently, compared to Ayub, and appeared 
to be different in the nuclear realm, but his contribution to budgetary 
and government policy-making was not radically different from that of 
Ayub and Yahya. So Bhutto seemed to be responsive to Pakistani public 
opinion but his public advocacy was highly conditional, controllable, 
and reversible, and his nuclear advocacy revealed his capacity to man- 
age public opinion rather than to be managed by it. 

Finally, India was able to escape stringent international nuclear 
safeguards over the entire Indian nuclear industry in the 1950s and 
1960s because safeguards applied to imports and not to indigenous pro- 
duction and facilities. However, Pakistan’s nuclear development came 
under international safeguards in the 1960s and early 1970s because 
Pakistan, unlike India, did not develop major indigenous facilities to 
escape international safeguards. The existence of international con- 
straints on Pakistan’s nuclear industry during the 1960s (with respect 
to the U.S.-supplied enriched uranium research reactor) and during the 
1970s (with respect to the Canada-supplied natural uranium power 
reactor) meant that at the least technical intelligence was available to 
the North American states about Pakistan’s capacity to “go nuclear.” 

Some of Pakistan’s responses to India’s 1974 nuclear test lend some 
credence to the theory of a South Asian nuclear arms race but the evi- 
dence is mixed. After 1974 Bhutto complained about the problem of 
Indian “nuclear blackmail,” but in his meetings with U.S. leaders he 
wanted to acquire more sophisticated conventional arms—i.e., he sought 
to strengthen the conventional military mechanism in response to the 
Indian threat-perception. Secondly, Pakistan strengthened its interna- 
tional nuclear diplomacy by arguing for a South Asian nuclear weapon 
free zone and Iranian and Pakistani diplomacy worked in tandem on 
this point.18 Thirdly, Pakistan announced ambitious plans to build six 
nuclear reactors in the Chashma region and a total of 24 reactors by the 
year 2000. Private Pakistani sources indicated that negotiations were 
underway with Canada, the U.S., France, Belgium, and West Germany 
for all types of nuclear cooperation.!® These sources claimed that the 





18 Pakistan’s proposal for the establishment of a nuclear free zone in the South 
Asian subcontinent antedates May 1974. Bhutto put forward this proposal while 
speaking at the inauguration of the Karachi nuclear power plant in November 1972. 
Still, it is true that Pakistan's nuclear weapon free zone diplomacy went into high 
gear at the UN after the Indian test. - : i 

19 According to unconfirmed reports relayed to this author in 1976, Pakistan 
tried to pursue a number of avenues of nuclear cooperation. In addition to the re- 
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international Atomic Energy Commission agreed with Pakistan's ‘esti- 
mates of its energy requirements (the claim is erroneous because the 
IAEA favors two or three nuclear reactors in terms of Pakistan’s energy 
needs), The most significant development was the announcement of the 
France-Pakistan reprocessing plant agreement in 1976, which became a 
subject of controversy between Pakistan, France, and the U.S. 

Judging by the annual reports of Pakistan’s Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the inter-state negotiations for increased technology transfers 
to Pakistan do not appear to have progressed much. Apparently the 
international community did not take seriously Pakistan’s claim to de- 
velop nuclear energy for economic purposes. Canada cancelled its sup- 
ply relationship with Pakistan in 1976 in fear that Pakistan might ex- 
plode a bomb. France cancelled its contract in 1978 (having delivered 
blueprints for the reprocessing plant) and in 1979 the U.S. announced 
the termination of its development assistance to Pakistan (including 
military training) in view of Pakistani acquisition of components from 
the U.S. and West Europe to develop an enrichment facility for urani- 
um in Pakistan.2° As such, if linear development from the present to 
the future is inferred—that is, if the image is sound that acquisition of 
sensitive nuclear technology is the first step to establish nuclear ex- 
plosives capacity, and the latter is the sign that a state intends to ex- 
plode a bomb and to establish a nuclear force—then the present ac- 
tivities of Pakistani scientists point towards a Pakistani bomb decision. 
This could come early if the decision is to make a plutonium bomb; or 
it could come later if the decision is to make an enriched uranium 
bomb. 


processing plant agreement with France, Pakistan explored the following possibil- 
ties: (1) It sought Canadian supply of a 600 MWe reactor to be set up at the Chashma 
barrage. (2) It sought Canadian help to set up a uranium fuel fabrication plant at 
Mianwala. It was reported that the equipment was lying for shipment at Montreal 
just prior to the suspension of the Pakistan-Canada nuclear collaboration in mid- 
1976. The main supplier for this equipment was said to be Canadian Westinghouse 
in Hamilton, Ontario. (3) Pakistani scientists and technicians were said to be: in 
training at (a) Belgo-Nucleaire, Mol, Belgium, (b) Karlsruhe, West Germany, and 
(c) Westinghouse, Canada. (4) The Belgium company seemed to express interest in 
helping Pakistan set up a laboratory for plutonium separation in Pakistan. (5) Be- 
cause Pakistan did not have its own heavy water production facilities, Canada, Lux- 
embourg, and West Germany considered supplying heavy water to Pakistan in 1975. 
(6) One company in West Germany (Linde) was reported to express an interest in 
setting up a heavy water plant in conjunction with the fertilizer plant near Multan. 
(7) Pakistan may have had secret contact with South Africa with a view to acquire 
technical know-how for a uranium enrichment plant from South Africa. (A knowl- 
edgable South African source denied this to this author.) A Luxembourg company 
was also reported to be interested in this regard. (8) A Sino-Pakistan Coordination 
Board for Nuclear Technology was reported to exist with four members from the two 
countries and chaired by the Chairman of Pakistan’s Atomic Energy Commission. 
(9) Finally, Chinese language training at a training school at PINSTECH and at 
Pakistani universities dealing with science topics was reported. : 

20 See the testimony of Assistant Secretary of State Thomas R. Pickering, before 
Subcommittee on Energy, Nuclear Proliferation and Federal Services, May 1, 1979, 
official transcript. 
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Towards a New Framework 


The current wisdom about Pakistan’s nuclear policy is that a bomb 
decision is not only likely, but it is likely because of the Indian test in 
1974. Table 1 outlines the central premises and the policy implications 
for Pakistan. They point to a theory of a bilaterally motivated nuclear 
race or competition. 


s 


TABLE 1 





Premise Policy Implication for Pakista 





ee 


1. Generally speaking, Pakistani nuclear 
decision-making is a consequence of 
conflict between two regional core ac- 
tors. It is particularly a reaction to 


India’s test of 1974. These premises point to militarization of 


2, Pakistan’s nuclear program is meant Pakistan’s nuclear policy in the late 
to be a compensation for overwhelm- 1970s and the early 1980s. 
ing Indian military superiority over 
Pakistan. 


3. Past Pakistani nuclear behavior does 
not. explain its future policies, Today 

” Pakistan's military seeks a nuclear pro- 
gram, unlike its reluctance to push 
nuclear energy development in the 
1950s and 1960s. 


SOURCE: Compiled by author. 








There are a number of objections to this theory. First, the frame- 
work is conceptually sterile, It fails to explain past Pakistani behavior. 
It fails to assess the significance of nuclear option diplomacy. This means 
that a'state acquires a capacity to build a bomb and having done so it 
either keeps this in undemonstrated form (Israeli approach) or makes 
a demonstration and then puts the curtain back on the nuclear option 
by declining to continue the testing (Indian approach), The conven- 
tional wisdom fails to explain the difference between nuclear option 
diplomacy and nuclear weapons military policy. These are not neces- 
sarily linked or phasal outcomes. To acquire a nuclear option is not 
necessarily to predict the development of a nuclear force. 

Secondly, even on its own terms the framework is not logical. The 
policy implication does not necessarily flow from the premise. Given 
the premise of massive Indian military superiority over Pakistan and 
Pakistani fears of an Indian threat, the implication is that a Pakistan 
nuclear weapons program could, or would, equalize power between two 
regional core actors, i.e., nuclear power is meant to be compensation for 
inadequacy of conventional military power. The objection is as follows. 
If it is assumed that India enjoys military superiority over Pakistan, 
then India will not be afraid of a Pakistani bomb program precisely be- 
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cause Indian military superiority is great and nuclear bombs are not 
‘usable, as are conventional or unconventional (Khomeini-style) forces 
and threats. As such the correct implication is, or should be, quite 
different. If the starting point of analysis is the perceived Pakistani 
weakness in conventional arms, it is futile for Pakistan to give signs 
about bomb-making and to invite international pressure against that 
policy before it can be implemented. If bomb-making is the aim then 
the thing to do is to achieve surprise and to explode the bomb quickly 
{as India did). However, if the aim is to acquire more conventional arms 
then threatened bomb-making makes sense as a bargaining strategy, but 
bomb-making as a condition is not necessary. 

Pakistan has made considerable progress in acquiring conventional 
arms since the 1971 war with India, an indication of its real concern 
about preventing overwhelming Indian military superiority. This sug: 
gests that the goal for Pakistan is still to strengthen its conventional 
force while threatened bomb-making is an instrumental strategy toward 
this goal. 

Thirdly, the second premise in Table l is not sound and we need 
to assess the meaning of military inequality between India and Pakistan 
since 1971. Inequality can be absolute or relative. Military statistics 
have' to be used with care because military security is measured not 
simply by the ratio of particular types of arms. Military security de- 
pends on the distribution of military power in a conflict zone, but the 
impact of international and domestic environments must also be taken 
into account in assessing the relationship between military power and 
security. From an Indian ‘perspective, Pakistan has improved its con- 
ventional military strength since 1971 to the point that it creates a con- 
dition of relative, not absolute, military inequality between the two 
regional core actors. India’s military force is directed to three fronts— 
China, Pakistan, and domestic insurgents in India’s northeast provinces. 
Consequently no dominance obtains for India even though there is 
disparity between the size of Indian and Pakistani forces. 

Another significant variable for the future of South Asian security 
planning is that the development of a communist detente would create 
an imbalance in the Asian strategic environment without a counter- 
vailing U.S. influence in Asian continental security relations. As such 
it may be argued that India, more than Pakistan, faces difficult strategic 
choices with respect to nuclear policy-making. Pakistan has been able 
to upgrade its conventional force since 1971. India has a self-interest to 
preserve Pakistani independence. This became apparent in the discus- 
sions between Indira Gandhi and Bhutto. The coincidence of national 
interests of the two states was strengthened with the development of an 
Indian commitment to civilian rule in Pakistan. This meant a personal 
commitment of the Indian Prime Minister to support the position of 
civil and secular authority in Pakistan. Indian interest in Pakistan's 
well-being is not limited to securing bilateral normalization, or to en- 
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couraging civilian rule in Pakistan. These are strategies to ensure a 
stable Pakistan, and a stable Pakistan is necessary to foster stability in 
the northwestern part of South Asia. Pakistan has emerged as India’s 
strategic buffer-and this factor accounts for Indian restraint in its Pak- 
istan policy. This is the main factor behind India-Pakistan normaliza- 
tion. So far this factor has not been repudiated by Indian and Pakistani 
elites. 

Fourthly, the list of premises behind the theory of an Indian- 
Pakistan nuclear race is incomplete. If Pakistan’s current quest is to 
strengthen its conventional force—i.e., to continue the pattern of sig- 
nificant upgrading underway since 1971—and if India, more than Pak- 
istan, faces a choice about its nuclear policy in the event of Sino-Soviet 
detente, then two kinds of considerations merit analysis. The first con- 
sideration here is that Pakistan has yet to make up its mind about the 
future of its nuclear diplomacy, nuclear strategy, and nuclear arms; 
There is Pakistani nuclear activity, but no conclusive trend is discern- 
ible. The second consideration is that the South Asian nuclear “chain” 
may not develop along the lines usually predicted by many U.S. ana- 
lysts, particularly the ones cited in this article. It may not be the case of 
an Indian challenge (the 1974 test) leading to a Pakistani response. 
Rather the dynamics may be quite different. It may be that before 
Pakistan makes up its mind about engaging India in a nuclear race it 
will face an in-house debate. And before Pakistan is able to make up 
its mind the context of South Asian security planning may change as a 
consequence of Sino-Soviet detente. In this case no Indian government 
will be able to resist the demand for Indian nuclear arms as distinct 
from the current policy of keeping the nuclear option alive, technolog- 
ically and diplomatically. To an assessment of these considerations we 
should now turn. 

The first consideration points to the role of bureaucratic politics 
and personal politics in Pakistan’s nuclear decision-making. Post-1971 
and post-1974 nuclear decision-making in Pakistan reveals a stronger 
stress on the nuclear factor but it also reveals a continuation of bureau- 
cratic in-fighting, of technical and engineering problems, and of inter- 
national constraints. Even though Bhutto is usually regarded as thé 
political father of Pakistan’s atomic program, he failed to settle the 
nuclear debate in Pakistan. For instance, in 1976 some elite members 
questioned if Pakistan’s ambitious goal of 25 nuclear reactors by 2000 
would jeopardize the implementation of the reprocessing plant agree, 
ment with France. There was also a debate in 1976 whether Pakistan 
ought to invest more in oil drilling to lessen energy dependence on 
foreign oil. Bhutto understood the realities of military force and inter- 
national diplomacy and on his visit to Ottawa in 1976 he surrendered 
his demand for a fuel fabrication plant to keep the nuclear and political 
dialogue going with select Western countries. Even the reprocessing 
plant was negotiable in Pakistan’s thinking. In international confer- 
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ences and in private meetings Pakistani diplomats made an effort to 
talk with the Carter administration. Unfortunately, Carter Administra- 
tion officials were not willing to debate Pakistan’s (and other Third 
World) views during 1977-1978 because they did not have a mandate 
to debate the President’s anti-proliferation posture. There is’ specula- 
tion that such Pakistani messages were probably not relayed to President 
Carter because his officials felt that the President’s mind was made up 
and his policy was not negotiable. Carter’s policy on nuclear prolifer- 
ation was cast in absolute terms and outcomes were sought through uni- 
lateral action rather than through supplier-buyer consensus.?! 

The religious fervor in Carter’s anti-proliferation diplomacy to- 
wards prominent non-NPT states marked the entry of the U.S. factor in- 
to Pakistan’s nuclear policy. During the 1950s and the 1960s the anti- 
India orientation of Pakistan’s verbal nuclear diplomacy was prominent. 
In the mid-1970s and particularly with the Carter policy, the insistence 
by nuclear suppliers (U.S. and Canada) that sensitive technology flow to 
Pakistan and other “unstable” Third World countries be stopped meant 
that the parameters of the nuclear supply policy had changed. Congres: 
sional hearings in 1975 led by the Senate Government Operations Com- 
mittee and the House International Relations Committee had revealed 
the growing sentiment against plutonium proliferation and fuel cycle 
independence among “unstable” and “irresponsible” Third World 
proliferators. Secretary of State Kissinger responded to Congressional 
pressure on the proliferation issue by forcing the cancellation of the 
France-South Korea reprocessing plant deal and by pressing Bonn and 
Paris, unsuccessfully, to cancel their nuclear deals with Brazil and Pak- 
istan respectively. 

However, a number of points could be made about the Nixon- 
Kissinger-Ford attitude and policy towards nuclear proliferation. For 
them proliferation was not a high priority issue as it was to the Kennedy. 
and Johnson administrations. President Ford responded to Congres- 
sional pressure in 1976 but this had to be seen in the context of the 
coming elections. In 1976 the thinking in the Executive branch was 
different from that of Congressional circles. The distance was accounted 
for by the fact that the Congressional] hearings, although highly pub- 
licized, nevertheless did not represent a well thought out policy, and 
responsible international opinion at the International Atomic Energy 
Agency had not been consulted. It was also an open question if the 
anti-proliferators in Congress—particularly Senators Ribicoff, Glenn; 
and Percy—had really thought out the implications of their stance 
and whether or not they had become playthings of the Government 
Operations Committee Counsel, Paul Leventhal. With such specula- 
tion there was a feeling, a mood in Washington, that once the elec- 
tion fever was over and calmer counsel prevailed the Congressional 


~~ 21 Ibid. 
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fervor could be controlled. Such ‘optimism was underlined by the 
Nixon-Kissinger-Ford approach to keep the U.S. dialogue with potential 
proliferators alive bilaterally; note, for instance, the reaction of this 
team to the Indian test in 1974 and the unwillingness to punish India 
by outlawing it from the world community and cancelling the supply 
contract for Tarapur’s U.S.-supplied enriched uranium fuelled light 
water reactor system. 

Thus, up to 1976, U.S. non-proliferation policy seemed negotiable, 
but the Carter administration changed the mood and the content of 
policy. Carter sought to stop sensitive transfers even though the NPT 
provided for transfers under safeguards. The conduct of the Carter ad- 
ministration during 1977-1978 revealed a rigidity in approach rather 
than a search for nuance in third world policies and attitudes. It was 
in light of the revised setting that Pakistan’s attitude on the reprocessing 
plant hardened. This happened when the Pakistani bureaucratic de- 
bate about the 25 nuclear reactors was actually warming up. In effect, 
the U.S. pressure to cancel the French reprocessing deal froze the Pak- 
istani’s debate about the cost-benefits of 25 nuclear reactors and the re- 
processing plant under international safeguards. Instead of permitting 
the full play of bureaucratic forces, public U.S. pressure to cancel led 
to a stiffening of Pakistani nuclear nationalism. Instead of probing the 
sub-national units of behavior and change, U.S. public anti-proliferation 
diplomacy had the effect of inducing Pakistan to take a public response 
against bowing to foreign pressure. It is arguable that discussing the 
issue publicly in terms of proliferation is actually- to invite prolifer- 
ation. 

Because data is circumstantial and tentative, our argument must 
also be tentative, but a number of considérations support our frame- 
work of inquiry. First, there is nothing phasal or inevitable about Pak- 
istan’s nuclear program. Historically speaking Bhutto was the political 
father of Pakistan’s nuclear program in the sense that he gave nuclear 
diplomacy public visibility and support. However, Dr. Usmani has to 
have the credit for starting development in Pakistan in the 1952-1954 
period. Usmani and Bhabha were opposite numbers in the subcon- 
tinent. Nuclear policy started out as a scientific enterprise, but in both 
countries it became more and more political over time. A politicized 
nuclear policy {and policy-making process) can mean that strategic con- 
siderations are not dominant in the policy process. A contrast is also 
possible between “politics” that seek to expand the nuclear image of 
a country on the one hand, and “politics” that brake actual nuclear de- 
velopment. Early Pakistani nuclear and political history indicates that 
prestige was a major consideration. It wanted an airline and a reactor 
and it did not want to get left behind India. Pakistani leaders wanted 
to do what Indians wanted to do and limited action-reaction is indi- 
cated here. Still, it is debatable if Pakistan in the 1950s wanted to have 
a nuclear explosives capability as did Bhabha and other Indian elites. 
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According to a highly placed confidential source, Dr. Usmani was a 
pioneer and had scientific interest in nuclear energy, but Canada in 
the 1950s (a future supplier to Pakistan) thought more about a power 
reactor (subsequently set up in Karachi) than Pakistan scientists did. 

The point should be made that the commercial interest of nuclear 
suppliers (a billion-dollar industry) had induced them to overstate the 
economic side of nuclear energy to their collaborators in Third World 
elite decision structures. Furthermore, the Canadian participation with 
India and Pakistan began with a clear, perhaps naive, emphasis on 
sharing nuclear technology with less developed .countries. 

In evaluating Usmani’s contribution it may be noted that he had 
the distinction of being in charge of Pakistan’s atomic program under 
successive political leaders. Usmani also had the credit of developing 
and encouraging the Bengali scientists who were the best in Pakistan. 
These scientists worked well with West Pakistani scientists and this 
meant the triumph of science over politics in the relationship among 
the scientists. But in two ways Pakistani nuclear decision-making was 
clouded by political and personal factors: (I) at least up to 1976 Pak- 
istan’s nuclear program was consistently in the context of Pakistan’s 
conventional arms and economic development programs; (2) as Usmani 
got bigger in Pakistan’s scientific scene, the jealousies also grew. From 
Bhutto’s point of view excessive dependence on anyone in particular 
was undesirable. So when Ayub fell, Usmani also fell from grace. In 
other words, the political father of Pakistan’s atomic program could not 
work with the technical father of that program. Even though the evi- 
dence is circumstantial, if the foregoing description of reality is correct, 
it yields a hypothesis, as follows: insecure political leaders (Bhutto in 
this case) do not tolerate strong centralized scientific leadership; and 
personal jealousy is a brake to scientific success and as such a possible 
brake to the role of “technological determinism” in nuclear policy- 
making. 

In Pakistan’s context this hypothesis can be expanded into the 
following question: which insecure leader in Pakistan (past and pres- 
ent) would trust which scientist or which general with a nuclear bomb? 
If the answer is obvious another hypothesis (related to the preceding 
hypothesis) is that insecure political leaders must of necessity keep the 
scientific establishments involved in military work divided, just as they 
must keep checks on the military establishments to ensure the primacy 
of politics. That is, the fear of losing civilian control over the military 
aspect of nuclear energy is a brake against nuclear weapons prolifer- 
ation in Third World countries where power struggles are unsettled and 
the authority structure is not completely defined, legitimate, and pop- 
ular. The U.S. concern argued forcefully by various U.S. professors and 
Carter administration spokesmen ‘about the danger of proliferation in 
unstable hands, therefore, misses a crucial point. Precisely because of 
unsettled power struggles and intra-elite struggle, the insecure leaders 
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would be.reluctant to make irrevocable nuclear decisions. Leadership 
and systemic insecurity, therefore, can: be a barrier to bomb-making 
activity rather than a factor that facilitates it. The question “do in: 
secure leaders go for nuclear bomb-making” should therefore precede 
the question that is usually asked in the U.S.: “what will happen to the 
world if insecure leaders get the bomb”? 

The foregoing stresses the impact of domestic-political and per- 
sonal factors in nuclear decision-making ‘in: Pakistan and the implica- 
tions can be extended to some other case studies. The second reason to 
argue that Pakistan today has not really made up its mind about its 
nuclear industry and about its nucléar diplomacy is that foreign policy 
considerations also intrude into the nuclear decision making process. 

At. least two are relevant in Pakistani thinking. First, while Pak- 
istan’s general strategy up to 1971 was‘to shape the conventional mili- 
tary mechanism to contain India and to make Pakistan an economic 
showcase in Asia, since 1971 Pakistan’s general strategy has been to 
negotiate normalization with India slowly. Even if complete agreement 
between the two countries is not possible pending the settlement of the 
Kashmir issue, the mood since 1971 (a mood promoted by Bhutto and 
his successors) is to talk things over. An attitude towards bilateralism 
and regionalism is taking root in South Asian elite and public think- 
ing and this is a new factor in South Asian international] relations. The 
nuclear factor operates within this general context and it is significant 
that a Pakistan Times editorial (June 3, 1979) and the Pakistan Affairs 
(an official organ of the Pakistan government) approvingly reported In- 
dian Prime Minister Desai’s view that Pakistan was not developing an 
offensive nuclear capability. The mood between the two countries is 
reflected in the editorial: 


Now that Delhi has accepted that Pakistan has no offensive nuclear in- 
tentions, the next logical step for the two countries is to work together, 
to ward off the threat of a nuclear holocaust facing 800 million people 
inhabiting the sub-continent and this can be achieved by banning nuc- 
lear weapons from the area.. 


No one can question the desirability ‘of such a course, although there 
may be more than one opinion on how such an arrangement can be 
brought about. This is not something that cannot be talked out. The 
only condition is that the parties concerned should be willing to talk.22 


Whether or not India’s calm. posture towards the Pakistan bomb story 
in 1979 reflects Indian assessments about Pakistan’s nuclear capabilities 
and intentions, it could be argued that normalization reflects a sense of 
other-directedness in the Indo-Pakistan relationship and the revised atti- 
tude is a new element in the post-1971 relationship between the two 


22 Cited in “Towards Nuclear Peace,” Pakistan Affairs, Embassy of Pakistan, 
Ottawa, vol, VI; no. 12, June 16, 1979, p. 4. 
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regional core actors. Normalization talks'are likely to proceed cautiously 
because the agenda from the past is complicated and bureaucratic and 
societal constituencies have to be realigned before the bilateral dialogue 
acquires a solid societal focus. To talk, however, it is essential not-to ex- 
plode bombs although it is quite all right to acquire peaceful nuclear 
technology. In any case, Pakistani nuclear activity that has possible 
military uses attracts Indian attention and keeps the Indian elites in- 
volved in the normalization process by ensuring that Pakistani interests 
are not taken for granted and a momentum is kept in the bilateral dia- 
logue. b 
T a, it could be argued that Pakistan’s nuclear diplomacy at 
the time of writing (December 1979) is meant to strengthen the U.S: 
diplomatic connection, and it is meant to moderate the possibility of 
Pakistan’s isolation from the West. It has been Pakistan’s approach to 
tilt to one side or another at different times but never to commit itself 
to a position of irrevocable commitment. After 1971 Pakistan’s isolation 
among international actors has grown. According to a Pakistani view- 
point, China delivers what it promises; hence China is Pakistan’s friend. 
But experts have noted the limits of Chinese promises to Pakistan in 
the 1965 and 1971 crises. In other words, China delivers what it prom- 
ises to its friends but unfortunately its capacity to promise much is also 
limited. Soviet Russia tried to flirt with Pakistan after 1965 but non- 
aligned India asked Moscow to make up its mind to align itself firmly 
with India, which it did. So, if China can only offer limited aid and the 
USSR is linked to India and is not a suitable strategic partner for Pak- 
istan (and is in fact a long term threat), U.S.-Pakistan security ties made 
sense to Bhutto and General Zia.?8 With the wisdom of hindsight this 
approach was sensible, particularly now in the context of developments 
in Iran and Afghanistan since 1978. . However, prior to the Soviet in- 
vasion of Afghanistan in December 1979 the Carter administration 
failed to recognize the harmful results of its obsession with its anti- 
proliferation attitude, thus confirming the sense that the Carter ad- 
ministration’s verbal outputs did not represent a well-thought-ou 
policy. 
The analogy of U.S.-South Africa relations is partially relevant in 
explaining Pakistan’s behavior. When South Africa threatened to ex- 
plode a bomb in 1977 the public effect was to invite pressure from the 
U.S. and USSR against South African nuclear proliferation. There was 
speculation, however, that the real effect desired by Pretoria was to 
attract U.S. attention to ensure that the U.S. would take steps to pre- 
vent the South African regime from becoming totally isolated. Appar- 
ently this strategy worked. U.S. Ambassador Andrew Young ruled out a 
U.S. ban on nuclear fuel shipments to South Africa, arguing that to 


28 “Realm of Understanding Between US-Pakistan Would Grow Through Dia- 
logue—President Zia,” Pakistan Affairs, Embassy of Pakistan, Ottawa, VI:22, No- 
vember 16, 1979, p. 2. 
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monitor South Africa it was necessary “to keep some kind of relation- 
ship.”24 Although Pakistan may be less important than South Africa in 
U.S. policy, there may be a parallel between Pretoria’s and Islamabad’s 
nuclear threat-making if the real interest of the two regimes is to secure 
U.S. support for the ruling elites. 

Of course, the analogy is not exact. South Africa’s ruling elite is 
tied together with a belief about white supremacy, and the economy is 
viable. Because of its racial policy South Africa continually has to de- 
velop a posture to hold off or to delay intensified isolation from the 
West and from Black Africa and at the same time to deter foreign mili- 
tary intervention. Pakistan is not racist. Furthermore, it can be argued 
that Pakistan is India’s strategic buffer and that since 1971 it has been 
in India’s interest to keep Pakistan viable—i.e., after the neutralization 
of the Pakistan military and the U.S. as interventionary forces in South 
Asian international relations. Post-1971 Pakistan, unlike South Africa, 
faces a severe problem of internal decay and the need is for a machinery 
that generates economic and social change. So, if the premise is that 
Pakistani elites really have no policies for domestic change—i.e., various 
elites are minding their own store as best as they can, and anything that 
works is good——then Pakistan has a greater need for foreign support, 
whether this comes from the U.S. directly or from Saudi Arabia. 

In Pakistan’s case verbal nuclear and disarmament diplomacy has 
become a substitute for the failure of the military to deliver Kashmir, 
or to govern Pakistan in a meaningful fashion. So Pakistan’s domestic 
condition and external influence is weaker than South Africa’s, South 
Africa’s nuclear diplomacy complements its economic and conventional 
military diplomacy. Pakistan’s nuclear diplomacy is devoid of such sup- 
port, and international constituencies were not as attentive to Pakistan 
as they were to South Africa. Such countries aspiring to achieve in- 
fluence through nuclear diplomacy must have a credible capacity for 
economic and conventional military diplomacy. In other words, nuclear 
diplomacy is useful to manage the problem of international isolation 
and forcible intervention if internal decay is avoided but nuclear dip- 
lomacy is not likely to succeed as a remedy for failure of a society to 
achieve meaningful social, economic, and political change. Pakistan 
does not measure up on this scale. By the end of the 1970s Pakistan’s 
military elite was divided and demoralized with President Zia’s per- 
formance. The Chief Marshal Law Administrator (CMLA) was joking- 
ly described as CMLO (Cancel my last order) and there is irony in the 
West Panjabi statement that “Dacca di khoti Lahore Ahke Khaloti” 
(literally, the “donkey of Dacca has now come to Lahore”). 

In view of the foregoing discussion it is fair to argue that the theory 
of a regional nuclear race in South Asia is conceptually sterile. Rather, 


24 Cited in U.S. Foreign Policy: Future Directions, Editorial Research Reports 
‘(Washington, D.C.: Congressional Quarterly Inc., 1979), p. 209. 
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à review of available evidence, although it is tentative, points to the 
influence of bureaucratic and personal politics in Pakistan’s nuclear 
decision-making. Although the nuclear content of Pakistan’s posture 
has grown since 1974, domestic and external considerations (as per- 
ceived by Pakistan’s elites) do not suggest an inevitable movement to- 
‘wards a Pakistani nuclear weapons program. A single Pakistani bomb 
however, has been in Pakistan’s grasp for some time, and the interesting 
question is why it has taken so long to explode a bomb. This reluctance 
suggests Pakistani restraint. 

Finally, students of nuclear proliferation and South Asian security 
behavior should recognize the influence of the extra-regional strategic 
environment on South Asian behavior. Ambiguity in Indian and Pak- 
istani nuclear behavior is a consequence of ambiguity in the Asian 
strategic environment. This formulation is not a case of being cute 
with ambiguity. If Indo-Pakistan normalization continues at its pres- 
ent rate, and the U.S. seeks a bilateral politicized dialogue with the 
potential nuclear weapons proliferators, and Sino-Soviet rivalry con- 
tinues, then nuclear options rather than nuclear weapons seem to be 
the trend in South Asian nuclear decision-making. However, a change 
in this mix could upset the present balance, which favors nuclear am- 
biguity in South Asia. In particular a Sino-Soviet detente would prob- 
ably make Indian nuclear weapons necessary and if that is the external 
source of change, South Asia nuclear proliferation may not only be in- 
evitable but also desirable in U.S. thinking. Moreover, a Sino-Soviet 
detente or the solidification of Soviet power in Afghanistan will prob- 
ably bring the culturally similar people in the subcontinent together 
against the extension of communist power in Pakistan’s northwest and 
India’s northeast. 

The preceding discussion indicates that nuclear proliferation de- 
cisions are reactions to international (not merely regional) and domestic 
pressures. Multinational and unilateral anti-proliferation diplomacy is, 
and should be, subordinate to “larger” foreign policy interests. U.S. 
behavior towards South Asia confirms this hypothesis. During 1977—1979 
the Carter administration adopted tough anti-proliferation positions— 
by slowing the supply of fuel to Tarapur and by cancelling non-food aid 
to Pakistan in 1979 because of Pakistan’s nuclear policy. By late summer 
1979 signs of serious rethinking and bureaucratic debate became evident 
in the U.S. Developments in Iran and Afghanistan altered the context 
of the U.S.-Pakistan nuclear relations with the decision to rearm Pak- 
istan. Whether or not the new focus succeeds in stabilizing the region, 
U.S. behavior in 1977-1979 suggests a few points. States behave the way 
they do because of a gap between image and reality. Regional nuclear 
proliferation is in part internationally induced. Finally, for the anti- 
proliferator the nuclear agenda is subordinate to the larger foreign 
policy agenda, and this is the way it should be. To secure measured re- 
sponses to the strategic issues of nuclear proliferation it is essential not 
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simply to educate the so-called irresponsible and unstable Third World 
elites. It is also necessary to reeducate North American policy elites into 
differentiating between self-serving ideologies and international security 
as defined by many other constituencies in the world today. 
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THE INDIAN NUCLEAR POWER 
PROGRAM: MYTHS AND MIRAGES 





Ravindra Tomar* 


Pasig MUCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN on whether India, can, should, 
or will go nuclear, but not much attention has been focused on the 
planning and performance aspects of the Indian nuclear power pro- 
gram. Planning and performance merit attention because any military 
potential, perceived or otherwise, is a function of the state of affairs in 
this area. In addition, it is probably very easy to be misled as to’ the 
actual situation because the quality of literature on this subject varies 
widely. Many studies tend to be very much cut off from reality, not only 
in their assumptions and arguments but also in their conclusions. Such 
exercises in misperception tend to give a rather deceptive picture of the 
actual potential for nuclear wéapons by conveniently bypassing sig- 
nificant factors such as safeguards on critical installations and depen- 
dence—technological as well as material—on external sources. ‘These 
factors are important because, as discussed later, reliance on nuclear 
exporters has its impact by way of stricter safeguards, leaves the program 
susceptible to other forms of manipulation, and forecloses other pos- 
sible ‘‘options.””2 i . 

It should be mentioned, however, that some good work on the 
politics of nuclear decision-making in India has been done in which 


* The writer would like to express his gratitude to Geoffrey Jukes and members 
of the department, Ashok Kapur, and Shikha Mukerjee for their comments and 
suggestions. Credit also goes to Shirley Steer for her able secretarial assistance, so 
generously provided when needed most. 

1A good example is the article by Onkar Marwah, “India’s Nuclear and Space 
Programs: Intent and Policy,” International Security, 11:2 (Fall 1977), pp. 96-121. 

2For instance, the only unsafeguarded source for production of plutonium at 
present is the 40 MWth CIRUS test reactor at Trombay with an estimated annual 
production rate of approximately 4-6 kg.; the plutonium production by the other 
reactors (APSARA, ZERLINA) is negligible. SIPRI Yearbook 1975, p. 18. 
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assumptions have been borne out by events.? The present article is an 
attempt to go beyond the decision-making arena and to assess and eval- 
uate the performance of the Indian nuclear power program. The first 
section deals with attempts to acquire technological self-sufficiency 
through a domestic research and development (R & D) program. The 
second evaluates the planning, construction, and operation of various 
nuclear and related facilities, and the serious shortcomings that have 
occurred. The third section deals with the increasing dependence on 
foreign sources and on stricter safeguards resulting from these short- 
comings. No effort has been made to speculate or attempt long-term 
projections since these would be outside the purview of the present 
study. 


Research and Development 


More than two decades have passed since India’s nuclear R & D 
‘program was started in 1954 and it is an educational experience to con- 
sider the cost. Some estimates for the period 1961-1974 have been made: 
the total Plan and non-Plan investment amounts to Rs. 3,077.3 million 
(current exchange rate is about eight rupees to the dollar),* and the 
‘projected outlay (Plan and non-Plan combined) for the Fifth Plan 
period’ (1974-1979) was Rs. 2,364.3 million for nuclear research and 
Rs. 1,725 million for space research—approximately 25% of the total 
of Rs. 15,682.2 million for R & D during this period.’ 

The economic benefits from this heavy investment in nuclear R & D 
are relatively unknown since they do not seem to have been worked 
out—at least not for public consumption. In addition, the situation 
when viewed in terms of technological innovations does not appear to 
be very promising either. 

One consistent feature of the Annual Reports of the Department 
of Atomic Energy (DAE) is the promise of imminent breakthroughs 
that would result in indigenization and import substitution, of which 
‘the case of the development of. technology for heavy water production 
is an‘excellent example. The Bhabha Atomic Research Center (BARC) 
developed a technology for producing heavy water through the hydro- 
gen sulphide-water exchange process. Construction of the Kota heavy 
water plant (based on BARC technology) was to be completed in four 
years, but several technical problems in upgrading the technology to a 


` %Ashok Kapur, India’s Nuclear Option: Atomic Diplomacy and Decision Mak- 
‘ing (New York: Praeger, 1976). ; , 

+4'Aqueil Ahmad, “India’s Nuclear’ Age: Dubious Cost-Benefit,” Economic and 
Political Weekly (Bombay), X:10 (March 8, 1975), p. 439. j 

5 Ibid. These figures would have to be revised drastically because of inflation 
and are staggering when compared to the outlay for R & D for other sectors: Coun- 
cil for Scientific and Industrial Research (CSIR)—Rs. 2,548 million (approximately 
15%, of the total); Food and Agriculture—Rs. 1820 million Cama 12%); 
Health—Rs, 217 million (approximately. 1%); Family Planning—Rs. 143 million (ap- 
proximately 0.8%). - 
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commercial scale occurred, resulting in cost escalation and postpone- 
ment of the completion date. At one stage it was even feared that the 
plant might never come up.® But it was scheduled to reach the pre- 
commissioning stage by October 1979, later revised to December 19797 
a decade after construction began.§ 

As a consequence all subsequent heavy water plants were ‘planned 
almost on a turnkey basis (i.e., they were constructed by private con- 
tractors with no technical inputs whatsoever by the DAE), with substan- 
tial foreign technical collaboration. Plants are being built in Baroda® 
with French collaboration, and at ‘Tuticorin and Talcher with German 
collaboration. 


The Indian participation in these plants is restricted to civil engineer- 
ing, electrical works, construction of employees’ colonies, etc. However, 
considerable R and D on heavy water still goes on at BARC!10 


In the context of reactor research it is relevant to note that DAE’s 
annual report for the year 1963-1964 stated that the design for a 60 
MW, plutonium oxide, enriched uranium oxide fuelled prototype pow- 
er reactor was at a fairly advanced stage. The following year’s report 
stated that the project had been approved and the sanction of expen- 
diture was under consideration. The next year, however, it was re- 
ported that the work on this prototype power reactor had been stopped 
because the country could “leap frog” on the basis of experience gained 
in the construction and operation of the Madras and Rajasthan Atomic 
Power Stations. Seven years later, in 1972-1973, a decision was taken to 
build a 100 MW thermal research reactor using natural uranium and 
heavy water, apparently a bigger version of the CIRUS Reactor! It has 
been aptly observed that “this hardly suggests any leap frogging and in 
fact looks very much like a technological comedown.”!1 

Similar experiences also occurred in other fields of reactor tech- 
nology. Work has been in progress since 1966 on the problems involved 
in the use of plutonium in enriching fuel! Investigations on the re- 
fuelling of TAPS with plutonium were completed in 1972.13 In 1968- 


6“Nuclear Power: Heavy Water Constraint,” Economic and Political Weekly, 
IX:37 (September 14, 1974), p. 1555. 

7 The Hindu (Madras) (international Edition), March 25, 1978; DAE Report 
1979-80. 

8 The cost of Indian-produced heavy water has been given as approximately 
Rs. 1000/kg., whereas the import price is around Rs. 800/kg. “Even this Indian price 
is full of hidden subsidies, such as in the form of low interest capital.” “Nuclear 
Power: Heavy Water Constraint.” 

oIt was damaged by a serious explosion on December 3, 1977, and according 
to experts who had gone abroad to arrange for the import of vital equipment 
damaged in the explosion it would take at least two years before the plant .could 
resume operation. The Overseas Hindustan Times, February 16, 1978. 
* _ 10“Nuclear Power: Heavy Water Constraint,” p. 1555. 

11“Atomic Energy: Technological Come-down,” Economic and Political Week- 
ly, VIII:38 (September 22, 1973). 

12 Annual Report of the DAE 1966-67. 

18 Annual Report of the DAE 1972-73. 
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1969 it was also announced that “a revised project report for the produc: 
tion of enriched uranium oxide for the fabrication of fuel elements is 
under progress,”?# and the “Sarabhai Profile’ of 1970 mentioned “a 
commitment to a firm program to include . . . development of gas cen- 
trifuge technology for U-235 isotope enrichment.”!5 But nothing sub- 
stantial seems to have emerged from these investigations and projects 
so far, and Indian dependence on the U.S. for enriched uranium fuel 
for the Tarapur reactor remains as strong as ever, In fact, a 1978 report 
quoting engineers of the Atomic Energy Commission suggested that 
the development of a mixed oxide fuel system could take at least four 
years.16 ' 
Much has also been written on the utilization of the vast thorium 
reserves that exist in India, but there have been no large-scale demon- 
strations of the practical applications of thorium technology so far. Re- 
search in this field has been continuing since 1959 when the first thor- 
ium fuel rod (called J-rod) for the CIRUS reactor was fabricated.17 
The DAE annual report for 1966-1967 stated that the question of 
utilization of thorium in various reactors was studied in detail. A pilot 
plant for the separation of U~233 from the irradiated thorium fuel was 
commissioned at Trombay in 197018 and this had only resulted in 
making “available tens of hundreds of grams of U-233 for research.”!® 
In 1977 it was also announced that a test reactor using a half kilogram 
of U-233 as fuel would be set up at the Reactor Research Center at 
Kalpakkam. 
There have also been feasibility studies of irradiating thorium 
oxide assemblies and of plutonium production in CANDU reactors.?° 
But the fact remains that all this R & D is still on a laboratory scale and 
there are no immediate plans for any industrial applications for the use 
of thorium despite the assertion “that with little, if any, change in the 
Candu reactor it should be possible to burn thorium in combination 
with either U-235 or plutonium.”?! In connection with the Fast Breed- 
er Reactor (FBR) in 1978, the economics of converting depleted urani- 
um from the spent fuel of the heavy water reactor or thorium from the 
country’s thorium reserves had yet to be worked out on an experimental 
basis.22 It would be difficult to overemphasize the significance of this 


14 Annual Report of the DAE 1968-69, 

15 Atomic Energy and Space Research: A Profile for the Decade 1970-80 (Atomic 
Energy Commission, 1970). 

16 The mixed fuel for Tarapur would require over. two tons of .plutonium, 
which the recently built reprocessing plant would, working at full capacity, take 
three years to produce. Fabrication of fuel.rods and design change in Tarapur would 
take at least two more years. Nuclear Engineering International, June 1978, p. 9. 

17 Annual Report of the DAE 1959-60. 

18 Annual Report of the DAE 1970-71, 

19 N, Srinivasan et al., [Report on] Pilot Plant for the Separation of U~233 at 
Trombay (Bombay: BARC, 1972), p. 3. 

20 Annual Report of the DAE 1971-72. 

21 Hugh C. McIntyre, “Natural Uranium Heavy Water Reactors,” Scientific 
American, 233:4 (October 1975), p. 27. , À 

22 The Times of India (Bombay), December 18, 1977. 
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technology, considering that the conversion of thorium to U-233 for 
the third stage of India’s nuclear power plan was an integral part. of 
the second stage, which. was originally scheduled for the 1980-1985 
period.?3 l 
___ As with most of the reactor work in the country, the Fast Breeder 
Test Reactor (FBTR) Project at Kalpakkam in Madras is also based 
on. the transfer of know-how and agreements for technical consultancy 
with the French Commisariat à l'Energie Atomique (CEA).** In 1970, 
the DAE tried to study the possibility of replacing the plutonium- 
enriched uranium fuel in the FBTR with a wholly indigenous mix of 
plutonium and natural uranium but the results were indifferent. So, as 
envisaged, the first charge of enriched uranium, will indeed have to be 
imported from France.?5 

Consequently there is very little if any evidence to sustain the be- 
lief that the massive investment in nuclear R & D in India has re- 
sulted in significant breakthroughs in advanced technology. Attempts at 
indigenous development from existing technology also seem to have met 
with very limited success and have more often than not proven to be 
more expensive than direct imports—a situation that ‘in no way justi- 
fies the large investment on R & D so far. 


Planning, Construction, and Operation 


The construction of nuclear power stations and other infrastruc- 
tural facilities has been based on extremely optimistic assumptions. and, 
as a consequence, the cost estimates and target dates for the commission- 
ing of various facilities have been subject to repeated revision. The 
vastness of the difference between the original estimates and actual per- 
formance seems to confirm the belief that the estimates were formulated 
without any basis and with only one objective—to “sell” the project by 
making it look as attractive as possible. Tables 1 through 5 demonstrate, 
this fact rather vividly. 

It is obvious from Tables 1 and 2 that there have been delays of 
three years or more in the estimated and actual completion of power 
reactors. The Tarapur Station is an exception, but it was constructed 
on a turnkey basis by General Electric (U.S.). These construction sched- 
ules also compare rather unfavorably with the Canadian experience— 
the construction of the Douglas Point reactor and its commissioning 
were delayed by six months because of “teething” troubles in this first 
reactor. All subsequent reactor stations have been brought into oper- 
ation “within days of the original target.’26 


— mame Senet 


23 Annual Report of the DAE 1970-71. 

24 Annual Report of the DAE 1972-73, 

25 K. C. Khanna, “India’s Nuclear Option: AEC Back in Business,”. The: Time? 
of India, October 15, 1971. 

26 For example, the reactor constructed at Gentilly “was brought into operation 
slightly over 4 years after the first sod was turned and within days of the original 
target” while that at Pickering “within a fortnight of the schedule set.” Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited (AECL), Annual Report 1970-71, p. 4. 
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TABLE 1: Target Dates of Beginning Operation of Thermal Reactors (by date 
target was set) 


1965 1968 1970 1971 1977 
TE ee a a ee ee ee 
TAPS 1968 l 1969 
RAPP I 1969 1971 1972 1973 
RAPP II 1972 1974 1975 1978 
MAPP I 1975 1976 1980. 
MAPP II 1976 1977 1981. 
NAPPI 1977 1978 1982 
NAPP II 1978 1979 1983 


SOURCES: 1965: Annual Report of the DAE 1965-66. 

1968: Annual Report of the DAE. 1968-69, 

1970: Atomic Energy and Space Research: A Profile for the Decade 
1970-80 (Atomic Energy Commission, 1970). 

1971: H. N. Sethna et al., “Integrated Planning of Nuclear Indus- 
try” (Paper presented at the Fourth International Confer- 
ence, Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, Geneva, 1971). 

1977: Performance Budget of the DAE 1977-78. 








TABLE 2: Other Projects . 
1967 1970 1977 


Reprocessing Plant Tarapur 1972 1974 1977 
Reprocessing Plant Kalpakkam 1976 1982 
Fast Breeder Test Reactor 1976 


SOURCES: 1967: Annual Report of the DAE 1967-68. 
1970: Atomic Energy and Space Research: A Profile for the Decade 
1970-80 (Atomic Energy Commission, 1970). 
1977: Performance Budget of the DAE 1977-78. 
1982 date for Kalpakkam: SIPRI Yearbook 1977, p. 47. 





Actual capital outlay on power reactors has been far more (nearly 
double in some cases) than initially estimated (see Tables 3 and 4). Out- 
lays on the construction of a standardized 220 MWe Pressurised Heavy 
Water Reactor (PH WR) of the RAPP-I type have shown a consistent in- 
crease—from Rs. 732.4 million (RAPP-I), to Rs. 942.6 million (RAPP- 
II), to an estimated Rs. 1,040.5 million for NAPP-~I. In this respect too 
comparison with the Canadian performance is relevant since there is 
no record of cost overruns even in their (first) Douglas Point reactor, 
which was completed in 1965 within the 1959 figure of $81.5 million 
despite devaluation of the Canadian dollar.?7 

The massive escalation in the cost of reactor construction has re- 
sulted in an increase in the price of output ranging from more than 
threefold for Tarapur to sevenfold for RAPP-I (see Table 5). 

Despite repeated claims that the indigenous infrastructure was in- 
creasing its capacity to manufacture equipment and achieve self- 


27 AECL, Annual Report 1964-65, p. 9. 
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TABLE 3: Estimated Actual Capital Outlay on Power ‘Reactors (in millions of 
rupees) 





; l 1964 1968 1977 
TAPS , 485° a 971.2 
RAPP I 340° 525° ` 733.4 
RAPP II 581.6° 942.6 
MAPP I and IL . 2034.8*, 
MAPP I and II 2098.9% 


SOURCES: TAPS 1964: Annual Report. of the DAE 1964-65. 
; RAPP I 1964: Annual Report of the DAE 1963-64. 
1968: Annual Report of the DAE 1968-69. 
1977: Performance Budget of the DAE 1977-78. 
* Estimated figure. l 





TABLE 4: Expenditure Estimate for the Decade 1970~1980 (in millions of rupees) 


1967 1970 1977 
Heavy Water Plants 950a 1728b 
Nuclear Fuel Complex 100 130 733.8 
Thermal Reactors (1,000 MWe) f 1300 2774.6 
Fast Breeder’ Test Reactor and 
' Reactor Research Center, Kalpakkam 500 534.2¢ 


SOURCES: 1967; Annual Report of the DAE 1967-68. 
1970: Atomic Energy and Space Research; A Profile for the Decade 
1970-80 (Atomic. Energy Commission, 1970). 
1977: Performance Budget of the DAE 1977-78, 
g For plants with a production of 400 tons of heavy water annually. 
>For plants with an annual production of 300 tons of heavy. water. 
_. € Expenditure for the years 1975-1978 only. 





TABLE 5: Price of Output . : 
. 1964 est.) 1977 


TAPS 3 p./KWH 13.38 p./KWH 
RAPPI . 2.64 p./KWH 18.21 p./ KWH 


SOURCES: 1964: Annual Report of the DAE 1964-65. 
1977: Performance Budget of the DAE 1977-78. 
NOTE: p = paise; 100 paise = I rupee. 





reliance, etc., in relative terms such statements are not borne out by 
the facts. 
A major constraint that has been faced in implementing the nuclear 
power projects is the difficulty in getting major nuclear components 
manufactured in shops within the country in the time schedule required 


for the project. . . . In some-instances there was inadequate response 
from. industry. . . 28 


28H. N. Sethna and M. R. Srinivasan, “India’s Nuclear Power Program and 
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But in other cases “it was found difficult to locate one. manufacturer 
having all facilities to complete the job... (hence) . . . the Department 
had to spend considerable time to achieve the end result. It would have 
been easier to import them’?® (emphasis added). And, as if this was not 
enough, as late as “the period 1972-76, many inadequacies in the de- 
sign and equipment choice in auxiliary systems were noticed and ex: 
tensive engineering was required to be done to improve these deficien- 
cies”30 (emphasis added). The direct consequence of this attempt to 
superimpose sophisticated nuclear technology on a basically collabor- 
ation-dependent industrial infrastructure has been that “the investment 
costs are higher than for coal fired stations. Moreover, the gestation 
period for a nuclear power plant built hitherto has been 8 to 10 years,”?1 

The experience in operation and maintenance of power reactors 
also demonstrates the far from satisfactory performance prevailing in 
these sectors of the nuclear program. a a oe 


The Tarapur reactor was planned on the basis of a 80 per cent load 
-factor on Tarapur. As a result, if Tarapur is out of action there is a 
sharp cut in the availability of power . .. which cannot be made up 
from any alternative source. Inevitably, therefore, there has been enor- 
. mous political pressure ... to keep the. Tarapur plant operating at 
any cost.32 


The cost of this “flogging” has been heavy: 


the reactor system has aged rapidly, with leaking valves‘ and’ joints, 
clogged pipes, corroded equipment and bewildered operators. Trans- 
formers get burnt, feeder lines trip, steam mains burst, instruments be- 
have erratically. Yet the slogan has been: “run the plant at any cost.”33 


In the case of RAPP I too: “unit availability factors since commence- 
ment of commercial operations in December 1973 were 58% in 1974 
and 43% in 1975 ... output has been relatively low until mid-1976."54 
The overall performance situation so far seems rather bleak—the over- 


Constraints Encountered in its Implementation,” [[AEA-CN-36/385 (VIIJ) (Paper 
presented at the International Conference on Nuclear Power and its Fuel Cycle, 
Salzburg, Austria, May 2-13, 1977, hereinafter referred to as the Salzburg Confer- 
ence). 

dy S. Challappa et al, “Experience in the Manufacture of Nuclear Equipment 
in India” [[AEA-CN-36/462 (VII.3)] (Paper presented at the Salzburg Conference). 

30 Sethna and Srinivasan, “India’s Nuclear Power Program.” For instance, al- 
most two-thirds of the unavailability of power at RAPP ï was due to problems with 
the imported steam turbine and another 23% resulted from the failure of com- 
ponents in the primary. heat transport (PHT) system. J. C. Shah et al., “Experience 
from the Construction and Operation of Tarapur and Rajasthan Nuclear Power 
Station” [I[AEA-CN-36/360 (VII.3)] (Paper presented at the Salzburg Conference). 

$1]. C. Shah, “Experience from the Construction.” 

32 “Tarapur Atomic Power Plant: Falling Apart,” Economic and Political 
wet ee (May 18, 1974), p. 774. 

33 Ibid. 


84 J. C. Shah, “Experience from the Construction.” 
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all station cumulative load factor achievement through December 1977 
was 38.9% for RAPP I, and 30.5% and 47.4% for TAPS-I and II re- 
spectively.35 

With regard to refuelling-cum-maintenance outages, the Tarapur 
experience shows their critical dependence on availability of trained 
manpower. 


In the absence of support from trained crews from vendors or experi- 
enced maintenance contractors considerable effort has been expended 
in obtaining and training men from other units of the Department of 
Atomic Energy as well as from thermal utilities and even from the 
Armed Servicess® (emphasis added). 


Even normal refuelling operations in its two reactors are said to have 
taken almost’ twice as long as is usually required.37 One direct con- 
sequence of lack of proper maintenance has been that personnel have 
been exposed to very high levels of radiation (see Table 6), and workers 
from other sectors have had to be inducted for work in high radiation 
areas. It has also been maintained that “often personnel have been 
authorised to receive very high doses of radioactivity. There have been 
known cases of fatalities . . . from radition induced cancer.”38 


TABLE 6: Cumulative Radiation Exposures of Tarapur Station Personnel 


*: ~ No. of Persons - Exposure 
Year Exposed ; (rems) 
1969. E: 399 43 
1970 550 153 
1971 : i 622 s 444 
1972 , 1,558 2,338 


SOURCE: P. Abraham et al., “Safety Experience in the Operation of a BWR 
Station in India” in Proceedings of a Symposium on Principles and Standards of 
Reactor Safety (Vienna: Julich, IAEA, 1973), pp. 459-471. 

NOTE: The limit specified for radiation exposure by the ICRP for workers is 
5 rems/year; at this rate the number of personnel required at Tarapur would be 
500. In, 1972, station personne] received a dose of 2,383 rems. If there had been a 
staff of 100 (the number required by BWR’s of the same type in other countries), 
each worker would have received an exposure of approximately 24 rems—roughly 
five times the permissible dose. 








Exposure levels are high because radioactive waste releases have 
been much higher than originally expected and the capacity of the 
station radioactive waste system has proved inadequate (see Table 7). 


35 Nuclear Engineering International, 23:270 (April 1978), p. 27. Consequently 
the Indian performance in nuclear power generation (45.6%) compares rather un- 


ree a Europe (56.8%), U.S. (54%), U.K. (55%), Canada (58.5%), and Japan 
AR 


36 J. C. Shah, “Experience from the Construction,” 
© 87 The Times of India, August 5, 1974. 
38 “Tarapur Atomic Power Plant: Falling Apart.” 
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TABLE 7: Environmental Releases: Tarapur Station 








Liquid Wastes 
Activity Released (Ci) 
Year (excluding 3H) 
1969 14.9 
1970 79.5 
1971 442.0 
1972 356.4 
Solid Wastes 
Year Volume (M8) . Activity (Ci) 
1969 l 109.0 198.6 
1970 103.3 201.5 
1971 116.2 14,277.6 
1972 i a 132.6 13,913.8 


SOURCE: P. Abraham et al., “Safety Experience in the Operation of a BWR 
Station in India.” 

' NOTE: The Station had expected an annual liquid radioactive waste release of 
only about 8 curies (Ci). The maximum annual discharge of liquid wastes was esti- 
mated to be 72 Ci on the basis of maximum permissible concentration in effluents 
(stipulated to be 10-7 Ci/ml), in contrast to the 442.0 ci and 356.4 Ci actually. re- 
leased in 1971 and 1972 respectively. 





Solid wastes had to be stored in drums that were difficult to handle not 
only because of high radiation levels but also because special tools and 
machinery needed for such jobs were lacking, thereby increasing per- 
sonnel exposure.%° 

It is likely that backfitting (retrofitting) to handle the excessive 
radioactive wastes is one factor contributing to the cost escalation of 
the Tarapur Station. In addition to the cost factor, it has also been re- 
ported that Tarapur has been operating at a level lower than its gen- 
erating capacity because of its “inability to remove spent fuel from the 
reactors at the plant’s spent fuel storage tanks which were filled up be- 
yond their design capacity.”49 A conspicuous feature of the program 
that merits attention is the lack of detailed information on the safety 
aspects of reactor operation experience. Nevertheless, the figures in 
Table 8 are illustrative. 


Delays, Dependence, and Safeguards 


The gap between promise and performance, between R & D and: 
industrial applications, indifferent results and often futile attempts at 
import substitution have resulted in continued foreign dependency and, 
as a consequence, the inevitable acceptance by scientists of foreign safe- 
guards. When the CANDU reactor type was adopted as the standard 


$9 P, Abraham et al., “Safety Experience in the Operation of a BWR Station in 
India” in Proceedings of a Sympostum on Principles and Standards of Reactor Safety 
(Vienna: Julich, IAEA, 1973), pp. 459-471. os 

40 Overseas Hindustan Times, May 4, 1978. 
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TABLE 8: Industrial Safety 
Tarapur (Power Station) 


1970 1971 1972 
A a ne hr ie 
No. of disabling injuries 19 10 20 
Man days lost f 75 36 108 
Taba (Research Establishments) up to December 31, 1973 
No. of disabling injuries 68 
Man. days lost 988 


-SOURCES: Tarapur: P. Abraham, et al., “Safety Experience in the Operation 
of a BWR Station in India.” Trombay: Annual Report of the DAE, 1973-74. 


reactor system to be constructed during the first stage of the Indian 
nuclear power program, the argument advanced in its favor was that 
this would ensure self-sufficiency and eliminate dependence on external 
sources of supply. The main factor in this decision was that the CANDU 
reactor uses natural uranium as fuel, thus doing away with reliance on 
Western supplies of enriched uranium, which is used as fuel for Boiling 
Light Water Reactors (BWR) of the type installed at Tarapur. Since 
the CANDU reactor uses heavy water both as a coolant and as a moder- 
ator, it was also decided to set up heavy water plants to ensure self- 
sufficiency in the domestic requirements for heavy water. Not only were 
the attempts at evolving indigenous technology for heavy water produc- 
tion not very successful (as is evident from the experience with the Kota 
plant discussed earlier), but also the inordinate delays in the comple- 
tion of subsequent plants being built with foreign collaboration have 
made the goal of self-sufficiency in heavy water supplies look highly 
futuristic. 

Considering that each of the reactors at Rajasthan, Madras, and 
Narora (there are two at each station) would require an initial charge 
of approximately 230 tons of heavy water and an annual replenishment 
of approximately 25 tons, it is obvious from Table 9 that self-sufficiency 
in this. vital material is nowhere in sight! In fact, despite the im- 


TABLE 9: Target Dates for Completion of Heavy Water Plants (by dates iargets 
were set and revised) 


1970 1977 1978 
Baroda (67.2 MT/year) 1975 July 1977 April 1979 
Kota (100 MT /year) 1976 December 1978 end 1979 
Tuticorin (71.3 MT /year) 1976 December 1977 March 1978 
Talcher (67.2 MT /year) 1976 July 1978 February 1979 


SOURCES: 1970: Atomic Energy and Space Research: A Profile for the Decade 
1970-80 (Atomic Energy Commission, 1970). 
1971: Performance Budget of the Department of Atomic Energy 
1977-78. 
1972: Performance Budget of the Department of Atomic Energy 
1978-79. 
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port of 200 tons of heavy water from the Soviet Union, the Performance 
Budget of the DAE 1978-79 candidly admits that “the date of criticality 
for the second unit of the Rajasthan Atomic Power Project is July 1978 
subject to the availability of heavy water’ (emphasis added). 

It is very interesting to survey the gradual acceptance of stricter 
safeguards by Indian scientists. The DAE has not widely publicized this 
acceptance but has maintained the facade of growing independence. 
The bilateral safeguards (1963) agreement with the U.S. was subse- 
quently revised to open Tarapur (TAPS) to bilateral inspective by. the 
IAEA. Not only have U.S. inspectors had unrestricted access to TAPS 
but the IAEA has also sent inspection teams whenever it wanted. 

The best example of the growing submissiveness of the Department 
of Atomic Energy, however, is the gradual tightening of safeguards to 
be applied to the Rajasthan Atomic Power Project (RAPP IJ and sub- 
sequently RAPP II). In the original safeguards agreement negotiated 
by Bhabha for RAPP I, Canadian inspection was restricted to first gen- 
eration fissile material and was tied to the supply of Canadian urani- 
um. Also, India had equal inspection rights on the Canadian Douglas 
Point Reactor, thereby achieving the “principle of political equality.”4 
It has also been held that Bhabha wanted the safeguards on RAPP II 
“to be even freer than the RAPP I agreement.”43 Bhabha’s untimely 
death in 1966 deprived India of a brilliant international negotiator. It 
was under the Chairmanship of Vikram Sarabhai that the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission accepted tougher safeguards for RAPP II under which 
IAEA inspectors (instead of Canadian) were to implement safeguards 
to be applied to all generations of fissile materials. Even the use of 
Indian uranium was safeguarded.*4 

Much later, despite Canada’s unilateral termination of nuclear co- 
operation after the 1974 nuclear explosion, India did not repudiate the 
bilateral right of Canada to inspect RAPP I (commissioned .1972), or 
the IAEA’s authority to maintain its supervision of both reactors,. in- 
cluding RAPP II, then still under construction. Because of. the suspen- 
sion of Canadian cooperation and lack of heavy water supplies, . the 
commissioning of RAPP II (due in early 1975) was delayed by three 
years. In 1976, the Soviet Union signed an agreement with India for 
the supply of 200 tons of heavy water conditional on the latter signing 
a safeguards agreement with the IAEA,* a price that was paid in Sep- 
tember 1977. Although details of the agreement have not been disclosed 


41 Nuclear Engineering tatindtional September 1977, p. 11. 

42 Ashok Kapur, India’s Nuclear Option, p. 196. 

43 Ibid., p. 194. 

44 Ibid., p. 135. See also ‘IAEA, Canada and India Agreement relating to safe- 
guards provisions. Signed September 30, 1971. Treaty Series (New York: United Na- . 
tions, 1975), vol. 798, no. 11378, pp. 155-174. 

45 At the stage of detailed negotiations, the deal got bogged down as Moscow 
reportedly demanded that all nuclear plants, and not Rajasthan alone, be opened 
for inspection. to ensure that heavy water supplied for one reactor was not used at 
any other. Indian Express, March 18, 1977. 
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publicly in New Delhi by the government, unofficial sources point out 
that fuller safeguards have been accepted not only for RAPP II but also 
for RAPP 1.46 Some sources maintain that the agreement categorically 
prohibits India from undertaking PNE’s and includes multiple ‘point 
safeguards,*? restrictions India had been trying to resist since its nuclear 
program began in the 1950s.48 

= © This agreement also seems to have put into jeopardy the Indian 
fast breeder reactor program, which, if fuelled by plutonium from the 
RAPP reactors, would automatically come under IAEA safeguards. In 
this context it is worth mentioning that the Pilot Reprocessing Plant at 
Trombay, with a capacity of 60 tons U/yr,*® has not ‘been operating 
since 1972 and is undergoing decontamination, repairs, and expan- 
sion.5° Protocols exchanged between India and the U.S. subsequent to 
the 1963 agreement provided for the construction of a Reprocessing 
Plant at Tarapur (capacity 100 tons U/yr) to extract plutonium from 
` the Tarapur spent fuel. India was entitled to keep a certain percentage 
of this production as nuclear fuel mix and sell the balance to the U.S. 
Accordingly, U.S. approval was obtained on the designs submitted be- 
fore construction of this plant was started. To operate the plant, India 
was said to have been’ seeking an agreement similar to the one the U.S. 
has with Japan.5! © se 


Conclusion l , 

: In a wider perspective, execution of the Indian nuclear program 
can be viewed as an attempt to superimpose a highly advanced technol- 
ogy over’ a basically collaboration-dependent industrial-economic infra- 
structure. Implementation of the program has involved massive cost 
overruns in terms of capital outlay and excessive delays in the execu- 


46 Ashok Kapur in Indian Express, December 23, 1977; and Col. R. Rama Rao 
in Overseas Hindustan Times, April 6, 1978.. 

_ 4# This means that if the heavy water or the plutonium produced from the 
plant is used in another installation, it too would be placed under international 
safeguards. 

481t was earlier thought that the Nuclear Fuel Compiex (Hyderabad) would 
not be able to supply sufficient fuel for the reactor by-the time it was ready to be 
commissioned; But because of the heavy water wrangle there is sufficient fuel now. 
Indian Express, March 21, 1977. l 

' 49 Nuclear Engineering International, 21:239, February 1976, p. 24. 

50 This plant was operational for a period of nearly eight ‘years (1964-1972). Of 
‘the stockpile of plutonium obtained from this plant, 21.8 kg. was used for fuelling 
the PURNIMA test reactor at Trombay, an unknown amount (up to 20 kg.?) for the 
1964 explosion and other experimental purposes. It could perhaps be maintained 
that there would still be enough plutonium in the inventory to fuel the Fast Breeder 
ie oe (FBTR) now being constructed at Kalpakkam, whose requirement is 

26 kg. 
> 51 Nuclear Engineering International, November 1977, p. 11. Some sourcés main- 
tain that these efforts have been unsuccessful. Consequently, the disclosure in the 
Annual Report of the DAE 1977-78 (which does not make clear where the spent 
fuel came from) that the Tarapur plant has begun reprocessing operations would 
lead one to believe that the fuel being reprocessed came from the CIRUS reactor. 
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tion of the various projects. These problems seem to have resulted at 
least in part from indifference in planning and lack of detailed cost 
analyses of the various projects as indicated by the drastic revision of 
estimates soon after their initial announcement. From all this a marked 
tendency towards ad hoc decisions and the near total absence of any 
sustained long-term planning can perhaps be inferred. The only such 
exercise was the “Sarabhai profile” (Atomic Energy and Space Research: 
A Profile for the Decade 1970-1980, AEC 1970), but even this seems to 
have been nothing but a hasty attempt at what could be called bureau- 
cratic journalism since various schedules and estimates announced in 
this report began to be revised not even a year after its release. 

Such practices have been the rule rather than the exception and 
seem to have been further encouraged by a near total lack of public 
debate on the economic, safety, and environmental effects of the devel- 
opment and growth of nuclear energy in the country. The little debate 
that did take place has been an elitist exercise among scientists, partic- 
ularly at international conferences and symposia.5* This lack of debate 
is. partly the fault of the Indian press, intellectuals, and members of 
parliament among whom very little discussion seems to have occurred, 
‘and that more in terms of the military options than the actual perfor- 
mance of the industry itself. Some of the blame would also fall on the 
bureaucracy, which in view of the heavy investment in this sector has 
failed to provide a substantial basis for public discussion. It is also in- 
teresting to note that the foregoing analysis has been undertaken mostly 
on the basis of the annual reports of the DAE and papers presented by 
the nuclear scientists at various international conferences and-symposia. 
It is a matter of speculation as to how much is being hidden by bureau- 
cratic politics.58 

The vast gap between planning and execution has, along with the 
increasing magnitude of the program, eventually led to an increase in 
foreign dependency in certain critical sectors like heavy water produc- 
tion and supply. Coupled with the obvious reluctance of the scientist- 
bureaucrat to admit lack of satisfactory progress despite the heavy in- 


52 For example, there has been a lack of detailed information and discussion on 
the safety aspects and environmental consequences of RAPP. RAPP uses Lake Rana 
Pratap Sagar for its coolant water supply and for the discharge of its low level wastes, 
The lake is also the source of drinking and irrigation water in the area as far as 
Kota, a city located 35 km. downstream. A heavy water plant whose most dominant 
waste is likely to be tritium, whose intake causes cancer, is also being constructed 
on the site. See P. R. Kamath, “Backfitting the Site to Changing Radiation Environ- 
ment” (IAEA~SM-169/32) in Proceedings of a Symposium on Principles and Stan- 
dards of Reactor Safety (Vienna: Julich, IAEA, 1973), pp. 345-354. Similarly, the 
decision to locate the Narora:Atomic Power Project (NAPP) in a seismic zone is also 
questionable. 

53 As an illustration, it would be useful to refer to Chapter 9 of Ashok Kapur's 
book in which he “directs attention to a process of bureaucratic politics where in- 
dividuals holding public office are the actors,” with reference to the internal de- 
bates on the NPT. India’s Nuclear Option, pp. 190-207. 
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vestment and a near autonomous style of functioning, this dependence 
has led to the inevitable acceptance of stricter safeguards. 

The shift in emphasis by the suppliers of nuclear material from 
political to technological control has made the situation more acute. If 
the trend set by the recent IAEA safeguards agreement on RAPP I and 
II (which was a result of lack of sufficient heavy water supply from 
domestic sources—a situation not likely to improve in the near future 
despite the claim by the Chairman of the AEC that India would be 
self-sufficient in its requirements for heavy water “within the next two 
years”)®5 continues India could very well end up having all its future 
nuclear establishments under IAEA safeguards®* without going through 
the formal (and essentially political) motions of signing the NPT. 

It is a fascinating exercise to view the top echelons of Indian 
nuclear technocrats as propagandists or public relations men who have 
used a combination of cliches like “self-reliance,” “indigenisation,” 
“vast future potential” (so dear to underdeveloped countries—including 
India) and scientific-technical jargon, to carry out relatively freely a 
program that probably deserved a critical evaluation at all stages right 
from its inception. ; 


. ‘4£In a slightly different context, Indian nuclear decision-making has been aptly 
described as “a product of a coalition of political and scientific czarism.” Ashok 
Kapur, India’s Nuclear Option, p. 207. z 
. 55 The Times of India, June 11, 1977. 

56 This would also continue in the future generation of fast breeder reactors 
since they would be fuelled by plutonium derived from the spent fuel of the present 
generation of nuclear reactors. For example, both nuclear power stations that have 
been commissioned so far, TAPS and RAPP, are already under IAEA safeguards (the 
former under U.S.-IAEA). 
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THE JAPANESE TEXTILE INDUSTRY: 
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Brian ike* 


CHANGES IN THE PATTERNS Of international ‘trade ‘re- 
sulting from shifts in international comparative advantage’ impose 
problems of structural adjustment on adversely affected parties. This is 
perhaps no better illustrated than by the case of manufactured textile 
products and apparel (i.e. the textile industry), where the relatively 
low-technology, labor-intensive content of the products has enabled ‘pro- 
ducers in less developed countries (LDC’s) to become formidable com- 
petitors in world markets quickly. International agreements sanctioning 
the use of temporary market safeguards have been. formulated at the 
insistence of advanced countries in order to reduce their own costs of 
adjustment. Unfortunately, in most cases protection has assumed a per- 
manent form, thereby impeding the reallocation of both domestic and 
international resources and resulting in economic inefficiencies. 

Against this background, it is commonly believed that the Japanese 
government has actively promoted the restructuring of the economy by 
adopting special measures both to encourage the development of prom- 
ising sectors and to promote the withdrawal of resources from declining 
industries. According to some Western observers, the Japanese ability 
to plan stems from superior bureaucratic guidance and a close and co- 
operative relationship between business and government. Japanese 
policy has been evaluated highly, especially by observers in the United 
States where the laissez faire principle discourages government promo- 


*I am grateful to the Japan Foundation for the generous financial support 
which made this research possible. I also wish to thank the members of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce of Keid University for their assistance and cooperation. Yoshihisa 
Fukushima and David Teece provided comments on an earlier draft of this paper. 


I EER however, am responsible for the views and any errors contained in the 
article. 
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tion of new industries, yet is often bent to permit the government pro- 
tection of senescent. ones. 

In this article, drawing on examples from the textile industry, I 
wish to dispell some of the widely held misconceptions regarding the 
efficiency of Japanese economic policy. The Japanese textile industry 
now faces increased international competition in both government and 
foreign markets from producers in LDC’s. Although government officials 
have acknowledged that textile production must be scaled down in re- 
sponse to changes in international comparative advantage, the actual 
pattern of government assistance to the industry during the postwar 
period can be described as nothing other than protective. It is apparent 
that in Japan, as elsewhere, pressure groups have been accorded special 
government treatment unwarranted on the. grounds of economic effi- 
ciency. 

I begin with a review of the theory of adjustment assistance, which 
has been advocated both as a means of reducing the private and social 
costs of adjustment and of alleviating the need for other forms of pro- 
tection. In the succeeding section I present a model of Japanese eco- 
nomic policy decision-making and examine the record of government 
assistance to the textile industry. In the final section I assess the possi- 
bility of finding multilateral solutions to the adjustment problem and 
offer some policy alternatives. p l 


Economic Efficiency Criteria | 


International differences among countries in the relative costs of 
producing various products provide opportunities for gains from trade. 
The theory of comparative advantage demonstrates that free trade: pro- 
vides incfeased: consumption possibilities and leads to a more efficient 
use of the world’s resources. These static gains in consumption and pro- 
duction are also-accompanied by dynamic gains, which accrue from the 
beneficial effects increased competition has on efficiency, the exploita- 
tion .of economies of scale made possible by greater specialization, and 
the higher rates of economic growth generated by increased world 
trade. Although certain economic groups may in fact be harmed by 
liberalized trade or by changing trade patterns produced by shifts in 
international comparative advantage, these changes increase potential 
economic welfare. That is, it would be possible to compensate losers 
without completely offsetting the generated gains. 

Left strictly to market forces, however, rapid shifts in comparative 
advantage can impose large adjustment costs on importing economies; 
social costs emerge in the form of unemployment and loss of potential 
output while private costs are sustained by workers and owners of phys- 
ical capital. These adjustment costs result from market imperfections. 
Inflexible wages preclude wage cuts as a means of maintaining inter- 
national competitiveness; therefore, producers may attempt to substi- 
tute capital for labor at existing wage rates, but unemployment will 
ensue because labor is immobile both intersectorally and interregional- 
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ly. Physical capital is also immobile in the short run, and hence both 
social and private costs will be incurred as owners of physical capital 
search for alternative uses for their assets in the face of falling domestic 
production. i 

The objective of adjustment assistance, then, is to reduce social 
costs by rectifying market imperfections, and to redistribute private 
costs so that adversely affected parties do not bear the full burden of 
increased import competition. Social costs can be reduced through pro- 
grams that improve the mobility of individual workers and encourage 
owners of capital to shift their assets to alternative uses. In particular, 
retraining programs, moving allowances, subsidy schemes for employers 
that hire redundant workers from declining sectors, and special incen- 
tives to encourage the development of new industries should be used to 
enhance the intersectoral movement of productive resources. Transfer 
payments from consumers to workers in the form of: unemployment 
benefits serve as compensation and therefore reduce the demands for 
more direct forms of protection. Compensation to owners of physical 
assets would serve the same purpose, especially in view of evidence sug- 
gesting that industrial associations, rather than labor unions, are the 
most vocal in their pleas for import restrictions. However, compensa- 
tion to owners of physical capital is not warranted on economic grounds, 
unless the government adopts trade liberalization policies unforeseen by 
capital owners at the time they made investment decisions. 

Under what circumstances should adjustment assistance programs. 
and temporary protection be introduced? Unfortunately, it is impossible 
to specify. a mechanical rule for intervention because costs and benefits 
cannot be identified or measured precisely. At best, one can delineate 
a set of guidelines such as that established in the Multifiber Arrange- 
ment (MFA), an international agreement signed by the world’s major 
trading nations under the auspices of the General Agreement on Tariffs. 
and Trade (GATT) for the purpose of promoting the orderly growth 
of world trade in textile products and clothing. The MFA seeks to de- 
fine cases of “serious damage” and “market disruption” that would 
warrant import protection. Market disruption is seen to result from 
“the existence of serious damage to domestic producers or actual threat 
thereof.” According to the Arrangement: 


The existence of damage shall be determined on the basis of an exam- 
ination of the appropriate factors having a bearing on the evolution of 
the state of the industry in question such as: turnover, market share, 
profits, export performance, employment, volume of disruptive and 
other imports, production, utilization of capacity, productivity and in- 


vestments. No one or several of these factors can necessarily give de- 
cisive guidance.1 





1 Arrangement Regarding International Trade in Textiles (Geneva: General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 1974), Annex A, paragraph I. 
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Based on the above guidelines, the MFA permits the use of import 
quotas for specific products from particular countries in order to pre- 
vent serious market disruption. At the same time, in recognizing the 
important role expanding imports can play in the economic develop- 
ment of exporting nations, the agreement requires in principle that 
such quotas be expanded annually. 

Similar guidelines suggest two cases for assistance to an industry 
confronted with increased foreign competition. In the first case, where 
the loss of international competitiveness can be attributed to misman- 
agement or lagging technology, industrial policies designed to modern- 
ize and rationalize a specific sector can improve economic efficiency. In 
the second case, where cost comparisons suggest that a sector is no 
longer competitive internationally, government assistance should be em- 
ployed to promote the transfer of resources to other sectors of the 
economy, as described above. 

. Adjustment. assistance programs and temporary import protection 
should be viewed as complementary rather than substitute measures. 
In principle the flow of imports should be restricted to the point where 
the marginal social benefit of increased imports equals the marginal 
social cost, as shown in Figure 1 by the quantity OM. The eligibility 
criteria for adjustment assistance should be liberal so that declining in- 
dustries are not compelled to seck relief through permanent import 
restrictions. 

Unfortunately, in practice it has been difficult to distinguish be- 
tween ailing and senescent industries. All too often government assis- 
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tance and import protection have been used to prop up industries al- 
though their contraction would be warranted on economic grounds. As 
for the MFA, importing countries have done little to abide by the spirit 
of the agreement. Open violation, resort to non-MFA measures, and 
liberal interpretation of the definition of market disruption have all 
been used to the importing nations’ favor.? Clearly, in the absence of an 
effective surveillance body, importing countries will continue to abuse 
international agreements such as the MFA in order to reduce imports 
to politically acceptable, although economically inefficient levels. 


Textile Industry Adjustment Policy 


In order to explain the unparalleled economic growth achieved by 
the Japanese since the Meiji Restoration, many Western observers have 
pointed to supposedly unique features, including a close and cooper- 
ative business-government relationship, enlightened bureaucrats, and 
indigenous social and cultural factors. These characteristics, it is pre- 
sumed, have enabled the Japanese to pursue rational policies, including 
adjustment policies, where others have failed. Hout, for example, has 
described. Japanese government involvement in the textile industry as 
a deliberate program for the withdrawal and consolidation of resources. 
Edgren, in a review of adjustment programs in advanced countries, has 
suggested that “the most adjustment-oriented policies of all were prob- 
ably those adopted by Japan after the United States introduced ‘volun- 
tary’ export restrictions on Japanese textiles in 1971.” Trezise is one of 
the few to have observed that in Japan, too, the pursuit of rational 
economic policy is often impeded by political reality. 

Any analysis of economic policy decision-making must recognize, 
however, the importance of special interest groups. As suggested by the 
work of Fukui and Campbell, decision-making in Japan, as elsewhere, 
involves the interaction of bureaucrats, politicians, and pressure 
groups.* Figure 2 illustrates a multistage, economic policy decision- 


2 See GATT document COM.TEX/8, paragraphs 22 and 23, reprinted in Basic 
Instruments and Selected Documents, 24th Supplement (Geneva: General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, 1978), p. 34; World Development Report 1978 (Washington, 
D.C.: World Bank, 1978), p. 15. . 

3 Thomas Hout, “Sources of Japanese Economic Performance Relative to the 
United States,” in Allen Taylor, ed., Perspectives on U.S.-Japan Economic Relations 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Ballinger Publishing Co., 1973), p.-104; Gus Edgren, “Employ- 
ment Adjustment to Trade Under Conditions of Stagnating Growth,” International 
Labour Review, 117:3 (May-June 1978), p. 297; and P. H. Trezise, “Japan,” in W. L. 
Kohl, ed., Economic Foreign Policies. of Industrial States (Lexington, Mass.: Lexing- 
ton Books, 1977), pp. 145~150, and P. H. Trezise and Yukio Suzuki, “Politics, Gov- 
ernment, and Economic Growth in Japan,” in Hugh Patrick and ‘Henry Rosovsky, 
eds., Asia’s New Giant: How the Japanese Economy Works (Washington, D.C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1976), p. 757. 

_*See Haruhiro Fukui, Party iù Power: The Japanese Liberal-Democrats and 
Policy-making (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1970), pp. 81-98, and J. C. 


Campbell, Contemporary Japanese Budget Politics (Berkeley: Universi opt ake 
Press, 1977), pp. neuer p g ics (Berkeley: University of California 
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making model. In this paradigm, the need for governmental action is 
perceived ‘and then articulated by interest group spokesmen or by 
bureaucrats themselves. Interest group needs are articulated. to govern- 
ment officials directly or through politicians. When bureaucrats initiate 
policy action, their ultimate success in implementation will require the 
approval of politicians and the interest groups they represent. a 

Once the need for action has. been recognized by.politicians and 
bureaucrats, alternatives are assessed and policy formalization proceeds 


‘FIGURE 2: Economic Policy Decision-making Mechanism 
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Politicians: motivations—continued support of interest group; constraints —foreign: 
pressure; opposition of other domestic interest groups; limited ability to process infor- 
mation and assess alternatives. ; oa 


Bureaucrats: motivations--enhancement of prestige stemming from successful imple- 

-. mentation of economically efficient policies; constraints—desire. to maintain spheres 
of influence; desire to maintain harmony among those groups falling within a min- ` 
istry's jurisdiction; opposition of other ministries; limited ability to process informa- 
tion and assess alternatives. 
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via negotiation. The bureaucrats generally take the lead in shaping 
policy, and here it is posited that they are motivated primarily by the 
desire to implement economically efficient measures. They may be forced 
to alter their position by politicians, however, for the latter are moti- 
vated mainly by the desire to retain the continued support of lobby 
groups that often make up an important segment of a constituency. 
This works to skew the distribution of policies in favor of those that 
benefit narrow, private interests at the expense of society at large. 

The formulation of an economically rational policy may be 
thwarted also by the bureaucrat’s own desire to preserve spheres of in- 
fluence and maintain equity among those groups falling within a given 
ministry’s jurisdiction. Moreover, decision-making is hampered by the 
limited ability to conceive of alternatives, process information, and 
assess the consequences of different courses of action. As a result, it 
would be surprising indeed if those economic measures actually adopted 
were close to some theoretical ideal. 

Textile producers have long had strong ties with the ruling Liberal 
Democratic Party. Consisting primarily of small and medium scale en- 
terprises (see Table 1). often simultaneously engaged in agriculture and 


TABLE 1: Number of Establishments, Number Employed, and Value Added in 
Textile Industry in 1976 by Firm Size 


Firm Size 
(No. of No. of Value Added 
Employees) Establishments No. Employed (billion yen) 
1-29 146,126 (94.4) 731,111 (47.0) 1,582.8 (40.3) 
30-299 8,326 (5.4) 585,557 (37.6) 1,623.7 (41.3) 
300+ 399 (0.2) 240,206 (15.4) 723.2 (18.4) 
Total 154,851 (100.0) 1,556,874 (100.0) 3,929.7 (100.0) 


NOTE: Figures in parentheses denote percentages. 
SOURCE: Calculated from data in MITI, Census of Manufactures: Report by 
Industries, 1976 edition. 





of great economic significance in many geographical areas, the industry 
represents an important source of political support. Not surprisingly, 
the powerful Japan Federation of Textile Workers’ Unions, working 
through the Democratic Socialist Party, has generally supported the 
same policies advocated by producer groups, for a stable industry pro- 
vides stable employment. Thus, during the postwar era many favorable 
policies have been adopted as a result of multi-party support reflecting 
the interests of both capital and labor. 
The first important adjustment policy to be introduced was 
adopted in 1952 in the wake of slumping textile product prices brought 


5 Prior to the formulation of the Democratic Socialist Party (DSP) in 1960, the 
Federation supported candidates of the Socialist Party. The DSP was formed as a 
splinter group of the Socialist Party. 
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on by a slow-down in the Korean War and the imposition of import re- 
structions by countries suffering from dollar shortages. In March, the 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry (MITI) stepped in to 
administer production curtailments among spinning companies. In the 
same year, through the lobbying efforts of small scale textile entrepre- 
neurs, the Temporary Law Governing the Stabilization of Specified 
Medium and Small Scale Enterprises was enacted. This law permitted 
medium and small scale enterprises in designated industries to form 
cartels for the regulation of production, shipments, and equipment and 
was the first example of legislative efforts to specify exceptions to the 
Anti-Monopoly Law.® 

In 1956 the Temporary Law Governing Textile Industry Equip- 
ment was adopted in order to promote an orderly growth in exports 
through the rationalization of the industry. In an effort to correct the 
chronic surplus capacity in the cotton spinning, wool spinning, and 
weaving sectors, the law called for the government purchase of surplus 
equipment and established a registration system for spindles and looms 
under which the use of non-registered equipment was prohibited. In- 
itially conceived as a temporary measure to promote adjustment within 
the textile industry, the 1956 law turned out in fact to be the first of a 
series of similar laws that have spanned a period of more than 20 years. 
As shown below, other special measures were adopted in 1964, 1967, 
1971, and 1974. 


1956-1964 Temporary Law Governing Textile Equipment 

1964-1970 Temporary Law Governing Textile Equipment and Other 

1967-1974 Temporary Law for the Structural Reorganization of Speci- 
fied Textile Industries 

1971~1973 Temporary Special Countermeasures for the Textile Indus- 
try (by Cabinet decree) 

1974-1984 Temporary Law for the Structural Reorganization of the 
Textile Industry? 


-In addition to the government assistance provided through the 
above mentioned industry-specific measures, government aid has been 


€ Nine of the 14 specified “industries” were sectors of the textile industry. 

TIn a report submitted to the Minister of International Trade and Industry 
in December 1976, the Textile Industry Council, a government advisory body, 
described the period until June 1979—the expiration date of the Temporary Law 
for the Structural Reorganization of the Textile Industry—as the “last chance” to 
carry out structural improvements. In November 1978, however, a joint proposal 
submitted by the Textile Industry and Industrial Structure Councils urged a five- 
year extension of the law, citing the hardships stemming from the prolonged reces- 
sion and the sharp revaluation of the yen. As a result, a five year extension of the 
law in modified form was approved by the Diet in April 1979. See Tstishdsangydshé 
Seikatsu Sangyokyoku and Sen’i Kégyd Közö Kaizen JigyS Kydkai, eds., Atarashii 
Sen’t Sangyo no Arikata [The New Path for the Textile Industry] (Tokyd: Tsiishé- 
sangyO Chésakai, 1977), p. 4, and Nihon Keizai Shimbun, November 18, 1978 and 
April 28, 1979. 
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provided to textile producers in conjunction with various general pro- 
grams for small and medium scale enterprises. All told, between 1956 
and 1974 the government spent 3.6 billion yen for the direct purchase 
of excess equipment and awarded 48.9 billion yen to firms in compen- 
sation for injury caused by the U.S.-Japan Textile Agreement of 1971. 
In addition, the government provided 329.9 billion yen in low-interest, 
long-term loans to promote the disposal of excess machinery, the mod- 
ernization of productive capacity, and the grouping of units of produc- 
tion.® . 

Government assistance notwithstanding, the textile industry re- 
mains highly fragmented, as illustrated in Table 2. Although the 1967 
Temporary Law for the Structural Reorganization of Specified Textile 
Industries was designed in part to encourage the concentration of units 
of production, the results were far from satisfactory. In the spinning 
sector, only. 34 companies participated in efforts to form groups with 
productive capacity exceeding 50,000 spindles. There were 239 groups 
formed in the knitting sector and a mere 22 groups in the dyeing sector.® 
Of the four sectors singled out for special assistance under the 1967 
legislation, the number of establishments with nine or fewer employees 
actually increased between 1967 and 1976 in all but the spinning sector, 
as shown in Table 3. BE 

. Has government intervention been justified? An examination of 
ex post statistics on trade, production, profitability, and employment 
for the period prior to 1973 gives little hint that producers were suffer- 
ing from structural problems deserving of government assistance. As 
illustrated in Table 4, total textile imports accounted for less than 10% 
of domestic consumption until 1973, when buoyant economic conditions 
Jed to commodity speculation and a rapid rise in imports. By individual 
sector, the exports of cotton textiles registered a steady decline begin- 
ning in the 1960s. At the same time imports rose steadily, accounting 
for 18.1%. of domestic consumption by 1972. Nevertheless, the ‘sector 
managed to record a slight export surplus that year and, with the ex- 
ception of 1973 and 1974, has since maintained an approximately even 
trade balance. Although the production of cotton textiles has stag- 
nated since the mid 1960s and trade data suggest that the sector has 
faced increased international competition, it should not be overlooked 
that these movements also reflected fundamental changes in the com- 
position of demand—namely, the substitution of. synthetics for natural 
fibers. As suggested by the shift of natural fiber spinners and weavers 
into synthetic fiber products, most’ producers adjusted to the new situ- 
ation by altering their production mix. 

Trends in profitability are shown graphically in Figure 3. Profits 
in the textile sector have been consistently lower than average profit- 
ability in the manufacturing sector (less textiles), Relative profitability 





8 Sen'i Nenkan: 1975. (Tōkyö: Sen’i Shimbunsha, 1974), p. 111. 
® Sen'i Nankan: 1976 (Tòkyö: Sen'i Shimbunsha, 1975), p. 120. 


TABLE 2: Number of Establishments-and Number Employed in the Textile Industry by Stage of Produciion 








1967 1976 
o No. of Value Added No. of Value Added 
Stage of Production Establishments No. Employed (million yen) Establishments No. Employed {million yen) 
Raw materials (upstream) aaa , l 
` Silk yarn i : 796 -~ $1,246 23,493 (1.6) 419 15,228 41,692 (11) 
Spinning 1,850 258,917 216,253 (14.4) 1,214 154,646 414,224 (10.5) 
Thread playing 10,145 68,590 41,922 (2.8) 10,506 53,430 106,069- (2.7) 
Synthetic fibers ; 65 72,966 252,406 (16.8) 85 -57,319 197,101 (5.0) 
Subtotal l 12,856 431,719 534,074 (35.6) 12,224 280,623 759,086 (19.3) 
Fabrics (midstream). are a 
Weaving _ 56,972 440,836 $05,366 (20.4) 56,916 282,775 683,659 (17.4) 
Dyeing . 8,686 166,227 180,307 (12.0) - 9,620 142,736 554,960 (14.1) 
Rope manufacturing 1,086 25,309 19,944 (1.3) 1,229 17,723 ° 48,383 (1.2 
Other ; 7,985 -78,053 61,175 (4.1) 9,893 69,939 220,488 (5.6) 
"Subtotal a i 74,129 710,425 566,792 (37.8) 77,658 513,173 ` 1,507,490 (38.4) 
Finished products (downstream) ` ; l 
Knit Goods 14,411 ` 196,806 148,253 (9.9) 17,627 195,973 501,608 (12.8) 
. Lace 4,385 39,188 27,714 (1.8) 4,294 25,399 60,298 (1.5) 
Apparel . - 29,015 350,974 222,002 (14.8) 43,048 541,706 1,101,340 (28.0) 
Subtotal 47,811 586,968 397,969 (26.6) 64,969 763,078 1,663,246 (42.3) 


Grand Total E -135,396 . 1,729,112 1,498,835 (100.0) 154,851 1,556,874 3,929,822 (100.0) 
i NOTE: Figures in parentheses denote percentages. Other includes felts, ‘carpeting, etc. f i 
- SOURCE: Constructed from data in MITI, Census of. Manufactures: Report by Industries, 1967 and 1976 editions. 
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TABLE 3: Number of Establishments by Number Employed for Selected Textile 
industry Sectors 


1967 1976 
Sector/ No. of No. of 
No. Employed Establishments No.Employed Establishments No. Employed 
Spinning 
9 or fewer ` 853 2,694 260 1,024 
10-29 324 5,949 400 7,063 
30-99 260 14,214 > 229 _ 12,226 
100-299 136 24,016 127 22,224 
300-499 85 33,983 90 35,894 
500-999 125 89,551 10] 68,485 
1000+ 67 88,510 — 7 7,730 
Weaving : ns 
9 or fewer 49,097 159,181 52,554 143,247 
10-29 5,539 92175 ` 3,198 52,718 
' 30-9 1,894 94,921 963 47,358 
‘100-299 371 ` 57,100 175 26,784 
300-499. 4l 15,544 18 6,671 
500-999 26 17,219 7 -~ 
1000+ 4 4,696 1 — 
Knit Goods. 
9 or fewer 10,410 44734 . 13,850 50,822 
10~29. l 2,708 44,817 2,370 39,979 
` 30-99 1,063 53,920 1,151 58,721 
100-299 , 189 29,387 233 35,120 
300-499 25 9,292 12 4,655 
500-999 11 7,174 11 6,676 
1000+ 5 7,482 — — 
Dyeing 
9 or fewer 5,720 23,007 6,871 27,673 
10-29 1,983 33,133 ,1930 32,352 
30-99 718 37;100 590 30,046 
100-299 190 33,743 / + 189 31,962 
300-499" 49 19,029 28 10,338 
500-999 23 16,098 9 — 
. 1000+ 3 4,117 3 3,870 


SOURCE: Computed from data contained in sources cited in Table 2. 





has worsened during times of recession, reflecting the volatility of tex- 
tile product prices. Yet, as can be seen, profits in the industry have fol- 
lowed a cyclical course not indicative of structural difficulties. 

As shown in Table 5, employment in the textile product sector 
peaked in 1964-1965, reaching 1.153 million persons. By 1973 employ- 
ment had fallen to .931 million persons, but this did not mark the re- 
sult of “a deliberate program for the withdrawal and consolidation of 
resources.” On the contrary, both production and productive capacity 
expanded during the same period. The fall in employment actually 
reflected the capital intensification of the industry in response to the 
severe labor shortages that persisted during the sustained period of high 
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TABLE 4: Supply and Demand: Fiber Base (Unit: 1000 metric tons) 


Fiber Year P C. X I 'X/P I/C 
1955 872 545 . 341 4 39.1% 0.8% 
1960 1,270 143 487 4 38.3 ` 05 
_ 1965 1,566 1,050 495 6 31.6 0.6 
1970 2,036 1,444 610 62 30.0 4.3- 
1971 . 2,175 1,496 734 87 33.8 5.8 
Total’ 1972 2,130 1,525 719 -143 33.8 94 
: 1973 2,252 1,947 579 315 25.7 16.2 
1974 1,948 1,431 622 211 31.9 14.7 
1975 1,776. 1,309 639 131 36.0 10.0 
1976 2,000 1,533 637 169 31.9 11.0 
1977 1,888 - 1,415 711 150 37.6 10.6 
1955 388 241 157 l 40.5 0.4 
1960 544 282 241 - 44.3 0.2 
1965 567, 841 206 Í 36.4 0.3 
1970 526 436 112 33 21.3 7.5 
1971 534 476 110 53 20.6 11.2 
Cotton 1972 555 541 1033 98 18.6 18.1 
1973 555 647 74 ‘183 13.3 28.2 
1974 511 . 505 70. 90 13.7 17.8 
1975 460 465 14 67 16.2 - 145 
1976 498. ` 495 83 87 -© 167 17.6 
“1977 441 455 >` 98 68 "21.2 15.1 
ee 
1955 ` 20 ie «hb © OS 3.4 0.0 ` 
1960 154 125 15 - 96 - 03 ` 
‘1965 . 388 269 113 1 29.2 04 7 
1970 898 4517 356 - 10 39.7 "2.0 
1971 . 1,051 540. 498 15° 474 28.. 
Synthetic 1972 1,038 535 507 W9 48.9 ° 35 ` 
1973 1,170 802 430 76 36.8 9.4 
1974 1,021 558 469 71 46.0 128 - 
1975 942 508 481 ` 34 51.1 6.6 - 
1976 1,095 688 469 53 42.9 7.6 
1977 1,095 671 510 55 46.5 8:3 


NOTE: P = Production; C = Domestic consumption — Production + Imports 
+ Inventory at beginning of year — Exports — Inventory at end of year; X — Ex-' 
ports; I = Imports. : . 
SOURCE: MITI, Textile Statistics Annual, various editions. 


economic growth. In the spinning sector, for example, the shortage of 
young women during the mid-1960s, brought on by a drop in the birth 
rate and the trend towards Jonger schooling, led to the introduction of 
a bonus system to discourage women from quitting work. It is only since’ 
the 1973 oil crisis that unemployment has emerged as a social and eco- 
nomic problem, as sustained losses and stagnant demand have led pro- 
ducers to make drastic cuts in payrolls in the textile and other so-called 
structurally depressed industries. 

_It is of course difficult to predict how the industry would have 
fared in the absence of the measures actually adopted. One could argue, 
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TABLE 5: Textile Product Sector: Production, Employment, and Productive 
Capacity Indexes (1975 = 100). 


pecan abide COETS Sohal Ae 
Year Production _ Employment Capacity 
se a alia ECE IRN seer em rae 
"1960 - 47.9 _ 180.7 (1.103) 579 
1961 517 130.8 (1.104) 617 
1962 54.5 183.2 (1.125) 64.5 
1963 58.6 - 134.5 (1.135) 66.3 
1964. ~: 64.8 136.6 (1.153) 68.8 ` 
1965 ` - 69.4 136.6 (1.153) 71.2 
1966 - 164 _ 185.2 (1.142) 74.1 
1967 83.3 132.8 (1.121) 78.6 
1968 884 ` 180.0 (1.097) 81.7 
1969 a 97.0 - - 181.0 (1.106) ; 85.5 
1970 105.2 130.0 (1.098) 91.4 
1971 , 1094 124.4 (1.051) 95.2 
1972 a 110.8 113.8 ( .961) 92.4 
1973 118.5 , 110.2 ( .931) 93.8 
1974 106.1 103.6 ( .875) 100.1 
1975 100.0 100.0 ( .844) 100.0 
1976 108.4 97.0 ( .819) 99.6 
1977 106.7 90.1 ( .761) 99.8 
1978 l 107.8 -849 (717) 97.8 


. NOTE: Figures in parentheses denote employment in millions at year end. 
Data include synthetic fibers but exclude apparel. 

Data cover firms exceeding minimum size as defined in MITI surveys. 

SOURCES: Employment: 1960-77, MITI, Textile Statistics Annual, various edi- 

tions, 1978, MITI, Sen’i Tõkei Geppö, Vol. 27, No. 12 (December 1978), p. 62. Produc- 

tion: 1960-77, MITI, Kokégyd Shisü Söran: 1975 (Tökyöð: Ökurashö Insatsukyoku, 

.1979), pp. 58, 288. 1978, MITI, Sen’i Tokei Geppé, Vol. 27, No. 12 (December 1978), 

p- 6. Productive Capacity: 1960-68, MITI, Kékégy6 Shisü Séran: 1965 (Tdky6: Tsüshö- 

sangy6 Kenkyasha, 1969), p. 197. 1969-77, MITI, KGkégy6 Shisü Séran: 1975, pp. 

243, 441. 1978, MITI, Sewi Tékei Geppö, Vol. 27, No. 12 (December 1978), p: 13. 


for example, ‘that Japanese industry performed well precisely because 
the government adopted appropriate policies. The fact that the textile 
industry remains highly fragmented and heavily biased towards the pro- 
duction of low value added yarns and fabrics suggests, however, that-the 
industry has been overprotected (see Table 2). In other advanced coun- 
tries increased competition from LDC’s has induced producers to manu- 
facture products with high value added content. Consequently, pro- 
ducers have shifted from the manufacture of undifferentiated, inter- 
mediate products to the production of expensive, fashionable apparel.: 
In Japan, however, the development of high value added sectors has 
been slow despite the adoption of special measures to promote their 
growth. i l 

In 1974, the Temporary Law for the Structural Improvement of: 
Textile Industries was enacted in order to encourage the vertical group- 
ing of medium and small scale enterprises and promote the knowledge 
intensification (i.¢., increase in the value added content) of the industry. 
Under. the law, those firms specializing in different steps of production 
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that cooperate to develop new products and new technology are eligible 
for special tax treatment and long term, low interest financing. 

The apparel sector has indeed been expanding—apparel produc- 
tion as a percentage of total value added: in the textile industry grew 
from 14. 8% i in 1967 to 28.0% in 1976 (see Table 2). Yet, this percentage 
is low in comparison with other advanced countriés—for example, 
49.6% in the United States in. 1976:19 Moreover, as indicated in Table 
6, with the exception of synthetic fibers, the apparel sector registered 
the smallest percentage gain in value added pér' person between 1967 
and 1976. As a result, in 1976 value added per -person in this sector 
stood at 2.03 million yen, well below the weighted industry average of 
2.52 million yen. It should also be noted that the growth of the apparel 
sector cannot be attributed in great part to the positive policies of the 
government because the number of applications for benefits under the 
1974 legislation has been disappointingly small. Between the fiscal years 
1975 and 1978 only 56 groups involving 3,375 enterprises received as- 
sistance to promote knowledge intensification and the funds actually 
distributed amounted to only 18%, 33%, 28%, and 28% of the allo- 
cated budget in the fiscal years 1975 through 1978, respectively. 

Other special laws that have been introduced to encourage small 
and medium scale enterprises in declining industries to shift to new 
areas of economic activity likewise have been underutilized. To explain 


__20Calculated from data in U.S. Department of Commerce, 1979 ek Out- 
look (Washington, D.G.: GPO, 1979), pp. 362, 368, 370, and 372.. oOo 
11 Nihon Sen’i Shimbun, March 19, 1979. 
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Ee can ammaamassaen emanated 
TABLE 6: Value Added per Employee by Stage of Production (million yen/ 
employee) — . 


T mamla ei a e a aa 





; : Value added/Employee 

Stage of Production 1967(A) 1976(B) B/A 
Raw materials (upstream) : 
Silk yarn 75. 2.74 3.65 
Spinning ` i 83 2.68 3.23 
Thread plying. * 61 1.98 3.24 
Synthetic. fibers 3.46 3.44 99 
Subtotal 1.24 2.70 | 2.18 

Fabrics (midstream) . 
Weaving. 69. "2.42 3.51 
; Dyeing 1.08 . 389 3.60 
‘Rope manufacturing 19 2.73 3.45 
Other 78 3.15 4.04 
° Subtotal 80 ` 2.94 3.67 
Finished products: (downstream) ; 
Knit goods 15 2.56 3.41 
Lace 71 2.37 3.34 
Apparel pas 63 2.03 ` 3.22 
Subtotal ; 68. 2.18 - 3,20 
Grand Total 87 2.52 2.90 





’ SOURCE: Calculated from Table 2. 


this, government officials have cited as possible impediments stringent 
requirements, the prolonged recession, and insufficient dissemination 
of information concerning available benefits. Yet, perhaps the biggest 
impediment of all has been the government’s de facto role as protector 
of last resort. Time and again the government has adopted special fiscal 
measures during recessions to prevent bankruptcies among textile firms. 
This, together with government purchases of surplus equipment and 
existing anti-monopoly policy, has provided negative incentive for shift- 
ing resources out of the industry.12 Consequently, excessive interference 
by the government, reflecting the demands of a strong political lobby, 
has in fact hindered the very structural adjustment of the industry ad- 
vocated by MITI in its long term vision of the Japanese industrial 
structure. i 
Government policy has led to a perpetual problem of surplus ca- 
pacity. The government purchase of excess equipment did not prevent 
the entry of new producers despite the existence of an elaborate regis- 


_ _ 7 Both Hout, “Sources,” p. 105, and W. V. Rapp, “Japan's Industrial Policy,” 
in Isaiah Frank, ed., The Japanese Economy in International Perspective. (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1975), p. 55, have described Japanese anti-monopoly 
policy as “flexible.” For a more critical view, see Kozo Yamamura, “Structure is 


Behavior: An Appraisal of Japanese Economic Policy, 1960 to 1972,” in Frank, Jap- 
anese Economy, pp. 79-81. 
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tration system designed to prevent such occurrences. In fact, MITI. 
acknowledged that in November 1972 there were some 162,000 illegal 
looms in existence—representing approximately 20% of the 725,000 
registered loom capacity—a total nearly equal the 182,000 looms 
scrapped under various programs between 1956.and 1973.%* a. 

In order to promote the reduction of excess productive capacity in 
such structurally depressed industries as aluminum smelting, ammonia, 
shipbuilding, synthetic fibers, and cotton-rayon staple-synthetic fiber 
spinning, the Temporary Law for the Stabilization of Specified Reces- 
sionary Industries was adopted in the spring of 1978. This law con- 
tains provisions for: (1) the government guarantee of private loans made 
to companies for the purpose of scrapping equipment through the- 
establishment of a credit fund; and (2) the designation. of producer 
cartels by the competent ministry (mainly MITI), with the consent of 
the Fair Trade Commission (FTC), to reorganize capacity. 

The origin of this law can be traced back ‘to the spring of 1977 
when, in anticipation of the upcoming House of Councillors election, 
the chairman of the Liberal Democratic Party’s Policy Affairs Research 
Council, Toshio Kémoto, called for the implementation of counter- 
measures to assist structurally depressed industries.15 It was felt that 
some kind of micro policy had to be adopted in order to improve the. 
party’s chance of success at the polls. 

Later assigned with the task of preparing a draft of the bill, MITI 
prescribed a plan under which the disposal of excess equipment and 
investment activities were to be controlled by the competent ministry. 
In particular, the relevant Minister (mainly MITT) was to be given the 
power to: (1) designate cartels without the consent of the FTC; (2) ap- 
prove mergers and the transfer of ownership when deemed necessary, 
without being subject to the regulations of the Anti-Monopoly Law; 
and (3) regulate the investment activities of “outsiders’—that is, those 
producers not participating in cartels.1¢ 

The original draft drew strong criticism from the FTC, scholars, 
and even some producers for running counter to the basic principles of 
the free market economy. Many interpreted MITT’s proposal as an effort 
to reverse the decline in its power that had resulted from the liberaliza- 
tion of the economy and the 1977 revision of the Anti-Monopoly Law. 
MITTI’s motivations were suspect, particularly since the formation of 


18The Temporary Law for Textile Industry Equipment (1956-1964) and the 
Temporary Law for Textile Industry Equipment and Other (1964-1970) authorized 
the formation of producer cartels to regulate the use of equipment. Similar measures 
for medium and small-scale enterprises have been instituted under the Medium and 
Small Enterprise Organization Law, enacted in 1958 as an outgrowth of the 1952 
Temporary Law Governing the Stabilization of Specified Medium and Small Scale 
Enterprises. 


14 Nihon Sen’i Shimbun, December 19, 1973, and Nikkei S 6 OR: : 
cember 11, 1976. : et Sangyé Shimbun, De 


15 Nihon Keizai Shimbun, April 23, 1977. 
16 Nihon Keizai Shimbun, January 19, 1978. 
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cartels to dispose of equipment was permissible under the Anti- 
Monopoly Law provision.covering recession cartels.17 : 

Ultimately revised in response to the many .protests, the bill was 
passed into law in May 1978. Yet, despite the sense of urgency prevalent 
during the debate on this measure, as of late October 1978 not a single 
company had applied for use of the credit fund.!8 Synthetic fiber makers 
who had earlier stressed the need to dispose of excess equipment settled 
for equipment freezing under a MITI-FIC approved cartel as market: 
prices rebounded.!® Moreover, in February 1979, concern over inflation 
led MITI to change its basic stance towards excess capacity. In a policy: 
reyersal, the Ministry advocated the dissolution of all recession cartels. 
formed under provisions of the Anti-Monopoly Law and suggested that 
idle equipment should be frozen rather than scrapped.”° 

We may draw two lessons from the above. First it is clear that 
Japanese government officials are not omniscient decision-makers who 
always implement policies in accordance with a rational, long-range 
plan. As suggested by the case of the Temporary Law for the Stabiliza- 
tion of Specified Recessionary Industries, proposed measures may reflect 
both political pressures and the desire to maintain spheres of influence.’ 
Secondly, government efforts. to eliminate “excess” capacity are likely’ 
merely to exacerbate the problem. There are serious difficulties in de- 
fining what is actually surplus, not to mention the problems involved 
in allocating capacity adjustments if and when the amount of surplus 
equipment is determined. It is apparent then that capacity adjustments 
would be made more efficiently if the decision to invest or disinvest were 
entrusted to the private entrepreneur’s assessment of future profitabil- 
ity. 

The government can play an important role, however, in imple- 
menting policies that assist redundant workers. In this respect, the 
Japanese government should be given high marks. In December 1977 
the government adopted the Temporary Law for Unemployed Workers 
in Specified Recessionary Industries. In accordance with this law, sub- 
sidies are awarded to enterprises in non-recessionary industries that hire: 
workers released from depressed sectors (including the textile industry). 
Grants are provided to workers to reduce the private burden of job- 
search and retraining costs and, in view of the especially difficult time 
middle-aged and elderly workers have in finding new work because of 
the changing age composition of the labor force (see Tables 7 and 8) 
and the peculiarities of the. Japanese employment system (i.e., the perm- 
anent employment and seniority wage systems make it difficult for 


17¥For example, see Akinobu Tansé, “Tokutei Fukyd Sangyd Antei Rinji 
Sochih6 to Dokusen Kinshih6” [The Temporary Law for the Stabilization of Speci- 
fied Recessionary es and the Anti-Monopoly Law], Kdsei Torihiki, No. 333 
uly 1978), pp. 3, 5-7. ; . 
g 18 Nihon Keizai Shimbun, October 27, 1978. 
18 Nikon Keizai Shimbun, October 18, 1978, 


20 Nihon Keizai Shimbun, February 12, 1979 and February 16, 1979. 
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TABLE 7: Aging of the Malė Labor Force 


rs _ Index 
Industry 1965 1970 1975 
All industry 0.84 1.02 1.78 
Manufacturing 0.63 0.90 1.67 ` 
Textiles 0.84 "1,84 2.71 
Apparel . O64 ~ - 0.86 1.69 
‘NOTE: Index = (Number of male workers 45 and over) ans of male 


workers between 15 and 24). 
SOURCE: . Ministry of Labor, 1977' Röd Hakushö [White Paper on Labor], 
Appendix, p. 136. 


TABLE 8: Age Composition of the Textile Labor Force (1000 persons) 


Age 1960 1965 1970 - 1975 

Total 1,374 (100.0) 1,444 (100.0) 1,427 (100.0) - 1,124 (100.0). 
15-19 406 (29.6) 363 (25.2) 228 (16.0) 104 (9.2) 
20-24 295 (21.5) 253 (17.5) ` 296 . (15.8) 113 (10.0) 
25-29 170 (124) . 180 (104) 144 (10.1) 113 .(10.0) 
30-34 106 (7.7) 152 (10.5) 155 (10.8). 128 (11.4) 
35-39 = 98° (7.1) 129 (8.9) 171 (12.0) 143 (12.7) 
40-44 86 (6.3) m (16) 139 ` (9.8) 159 (14.1) 
45-49 77 (5.6) 92 (6.3) -116 (8-1) 115. (10.2) 
50-54 58 (42 77 6.3) 89 (6.2) 89. (7.9) 
55-59 42 (80) 55 . (3.8) 69 (48) 66 . (5.9) 
60-64 21 (1.5) 83 (2.3) 48 (3.3) 50 (4.4) 
65- 16 (Q) ° 2 Q08% — 82 (80 46 (4.1) 





NOTE: Figures in parentheses denote percentages. l 
SOURCE: A Handbook on Japanese Industrial Structure (Tone Japan Center 
aoe International Exchange, 1978), p. = 


workers to change jobs), extended een ene insurance benefits are 
provided to those 40 years and above. 

Nevertheless, the employment situation for redundant workers has 
remained serious. In December 1978 the Trade Union Council for 
Policy Promotion conducted a survey of 786 persons (94. 4% male), most 
released during 1977 and 1978 e 6%). As shown in Table 9, 44.8% 


TABLE 9: Rate of ee among Redundant Workers 


Age %, Unemployed 
Under 40 27.9 
40-44 32.3 
45-49 43.5 
50-54 45.9 
55+ 61.5 
Total 44.8 


Si a a a a a a 
SOURCE: Rishokusha Tsuiseki Chõsa Hökokusho (Tökyö: Trade Union Council 

for Policy Promotion, 1979), p. 9. 

bonoa aaa 
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were unemployed at the time of interview. Of those 55 years and above, 
61.5% were without a job. 

Furthermore, of those surveyed only 6.2% had received extended 
unemployment insurance benefits, 3.6% extended benefits for retrain- 
ing, and 15.6% benefits accorded through the Temporary Law for Un- 
employed Workers in Specified Recessionary Industries. Those who re- 
sponded that they did not know about the subsidy programs totaled 
54.0%, 62.5%, and 47.0%, respectively.24 The low rate of utilization of 
these subsidy schemes suggests that application procedures are extreme- 
‘ly complex and that many firms, still in the process of trimming pay- 
rolls, had shown little interest. 


Conclusions 


The conclusion that emerges is hardly startling, yet unavoidable— 
highest priority must be placed on regional development policies and 
measures that stimulate overall economic growth. Economists have in- 
creasingly argued the need for adjustment assistance policies as a means 
of both improving the allocation of resources and easing protectionist 
pressures, but as recent Japanese experience illustrates, adjustment as- 
sistance is not a cure-all. Extended unemployment benefits and other 
subsidy programs can reduce the private costs of adjustment but do little 
to lessen social adjustment costs, measured in terms of output foregone 
due to unemployment. To the extent that unemployment among older 
workers cannot be reduced through Keynesian-type demand manage- 
ment, separate income transfer policies will have to be devised to miti- 
gate the social problems accompanying structural unemployment among 
the middle-aged and elderly. 

Despite what is often said about the supposedly unique Japanese 
business-government relationship, lobby interests play the same role in 
Japan as in any other country—in a period of slow growth, political 
pressures for protection mount. Indeed, since 1976 imports of raw silk 
and silk fabrics from China and South Korea have been restricted by 
bilateral agreement. MITI has thus far resisted industry pressure for 
protective measures for other textile products, but if Japan’s balance of 
payments deficits persist, it is not difficult to imagine its abusing the 
MFA in the same fashion as most developed countries have done to 
date. 

It was noted above that market safeguards, introduced in order to 
lessen the injurious effects of rapid changes in international compara- 
tive advantage, should restrict trade flows such that the marginal social 
benefits equal the marginal social costs of imports. Unfortunately, the 
tools of economics do not permit more than a ballpark estimate of 
benefits and costs. Even if the state of the art were more refined, poli- 


21 Rishokusha Tsuiseki Chésa Hokokusho [Report on a Follow-Up Survey of 


at Workers] (Tokyo: Trade Union Council for Policy Promotion, 1979), 
p- 14. 
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ticians would never allow themselves to be bound by such estimates. 
This is clearly illustrated by the MFA experience for, despite the stated 
goals of the agreement, no country is willing to submit to international 
rules of behavior that infringe national sovereignty. For the same rea- 
son, there is little hope of devising international guidelines for adjust- 
ment assistance. l 

Thus, despite the need for multilateral solutions. to industrial ad- 
justment problems, the possibility for international cooperation re- 
mains remote. In a world where governments must answer to domestic 
political pressure groups, demands for protection can only be eased by 
providing an economic environment where high rates of growth enable 
both labor and capital to find new and more fruitful areas of activity 
easily. If cooperation among the advanced countries is to be promoted, 
attention should be focused on those areas not involving losses concen- 
trated among or requiring large concessions by particular domestic 
economic groups. Possible joint efforts might include cooperative energy 
research and development programs that would contribute to stable 
economic growth in the advanced countries or the development of 
larger scale technical assistance projects for LDC’s that will stimulate 
growth and in turn lead to increased demand for developed country 
exports. 


BRIAN IKE is a member of the Institutional Bank, Citicorp, and currently resides 
in Tokyo. 





THE LEGACY OF MAO ZEDONG 





Lowell Dittmer* 


There is nothing more difficult to take in hand, or more perilous. to 
conduct, or more uncertain of its success, than to take the lead in the 
introduction of a new order of things.—Machiavelli, The Prince 


Much of the biographical literature on Mao Zedong has concen- 
trated on the originality of his contribution to Marxist theory or on 
those environmental factors believed to have had a formative impact 
on the evolution of his thought or the pattern of his political career, 
thereby tending to neglect the question of Mao’s impact on the Chinese 
political system. When this question has received attention it has rarely 
been addressed directly, but rather in the context of a parallel investi- 
gation of the Chinese revolution. This leads to the assumption that 
Mao was personally responsible for most of what transpired in China 
over the past fifty years or at best leaves that issue obscure. Only rarely 
has any self-conscious attempt been made to isolate Mao’s impact from 
the converging influences of other political actors, the prevailing bal- 
ance of military /social/political forces, and so forth. Perhaps it was con- 
sidered premature to try to assess the man’s impact while he was still 
alive, or so soon after his death. 

The following study examines Mao’s impact on four central aspects 
of Chinese politics, in each case attempting to gauge Mao’s accomplish- 
ments against his own stated intentions and to assess the current status 
of these accomplishments in the successor regime. First, we analyze 
Mao’s conception of the role and functions of leadership, both as ar- 
ticulated in his theoretical writing and as expressed in his practice. In 
the second, third, and four sections the analytical focus successively 
shifts to Mao’s impact on China’s political structure, political culture, 


_ $I wish to thank Bob Dernberger, Tom Bernstein, Chalmers Johnson, and Alan 
Liu for their valuable comments on an earlier draft of this paper. 
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and mode of political change. Proportionately greater emphasis has in 
each case been given to those contributions that were uniquely Mao’s 
and might not otherwise have been expected to make an appearance. 
The conclusion addresses the question of the future viability of Mao’s 
legacy and other such imponderables. 


Political Leadership 


Mao’s conception of the historical role of leadership is ambiguous, 
reflecting the ambiguity of the Marxist legacy on this issue. On the one 
hand, Mao consistently tended to belittle the importance of leadership 
in order to enhance the independent historical role of the masses. This 
is the thrust of his slogan: “The people, and the people alone, are the 
motive force in the making of world history.” In Mao’s view, the native 
intelligence and ingenuity of the masses make leadership superfluous. 
“Three shoemakers are equal to Chu-ko Liang,” as he put it in 1943. 
“The masses contain enormous forces for creativity. There are thous- 
ands of Chu-ko Liangs among the Chinese people; there are some in 
every small market town.” 

During the land reform campaign more than a decade later, he 
noted how readily and enthusiastically people in the country gave up 
individual farming and joined in cooperatives: “The masses have an 
immense force of enthusiasm for socialism . . . [they] are endowed with 
an unlimited creative power.” In 1968, he was even more emphatic: 
“Humble people are the most intelligent and prominent people the 
most idiotic.” The implication for leadership was that leaders are help- 
less without mass support. Thus he noted that “however active the 
leading group may be, its activity will amount to fruitless effort by a 
handful of people unless combined with the activity of the masses.’ 
With possible retrospect to the disastrous phase of “proletarian hege- 
mony,”? when the CCP leadership arbitrarily imposed radical policies 
that were out of phase with Mao’s interest, Mao emphasized that “un- 
less they [the masses] are conscious and willing, any kind of work that 
requires their participation will turn out to be a mere formality and 
will fail.”8 

On the other hand, a somewhat different picture emerges from 
Mao’s attribution of responsibility for political misfortune. Deviations 
in line are invariably attributed to mistaken elite decisions, implying 
that the masses, for all their “intelligence” and ultimate discretion in 
“the making of world history,” are either fallible enough or weak 
enough in the short run to allow themselves to be misled. Thus, during 


1 Mao Zedong, Selected Works of Mao Tse-tun ereafter SW), (Peking: ion 
Languages Press, 1965), II, pp. 118-257. et W), (Peking: Foreign 

2 See S. Bernard Thomas, “‘Proletarian Hegemony’ in the Chinese Revolution 
and the Canton Commune of 1927” (Ann Arbor, Michigan: Center for Chinese 
Studies, University of Michigan, Michigan Paper in Chinese Studies no. 23, 1975) 

8 SW, III, p. 236. . , cae 
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the Cultural Revolution the revolutionary masses were frequently  al- 
leged to have been “blinded” by “backstage backers.” Moreover, people 
in countries with which China happened to be on poor terms were ab- 
solved of responsibility for their government’s antagonism: the hand of 
friendship is always extended to the people of whatever country; only 
their leaders are ever denounced. 

The antinomy may be resolved by injecting the moral factor into 
the equation: to put it baldly, the masses are always responsible for 
whatever is deemed good, the leaders for whatever happens to turn out 
badly. Even apparent mass excesses are catalogued as leadership errors 
(e.g, “tailism”). The practical implication is that leadership errors are 
attributable to an elitist propensity to isolate itself from the masses, and 
may hence be corrected simply by restoring closer contact between lead- 
ers and masses. This populist position represents something of a throw- 
back from the Leninist emphasis on the educational and organizing 
functions of a vanguard elite to the original Marxist emphasis on the 
primacy of the material substructure in historical development, and on 
the danger that leadership might depart from that substructure’s in- 
exorable logic of development. It follows from. the determinism of sub- 
structural development that the more innovative, the more “charis- 
matic” the individual leader, the greater the danger that he will lead 
the masses astray. Thus Marx himself had such an aversion to “person- 
ality cult” that he declined to make public the “numerous expressions 
of appreciation from various countries” that he received. It would thus 
be easy to infer, as many Red Guard groups did infer during the Cul- 
tural Revolution, that leadership was not only dangerous, but dispens- 
able. However, Mao cautioned against this and stated: “The Shanghai 
People’s Council office submitted a proposal to the Premier of the State 
Council in which they asked for the elimination of all chiefs. This is 
extreme anarchy; it is most reactionary. . . . Actually, there always have 
to be chiefs.”* Leaders are therefore deemed indispensable, but if they 
lose contact with their mass base they will certainly fall. The best way 
to maintain such contact, Mao repeatedly stressed, is to live and work 
among the masses, adopting their life style and thereby becoming im: 
mediately acquainted with their problems. l 

Mao’s practice of leadership, for purposes of analysis, may be di- 
vided ‘into his leadership ‘of other leaders and his leadership of the 
masses. The distinction is useful because Mao conceptualized his rela- 
tionship to other leaders entirely differently from his relationship to the 
masses. He conceived the masses as selfless, resourceful, industrious, en- 
thusiastically obedient dependents. The leaders, on the other hand, 
seemed to be conceived not as followers in relation to Mao so much as 
leaders in relation to the masses, and thereby prone to all the political 


‘ 4*“Chairman Mao’s Speech at His Third Meeting with Chang Ch’un-ch'iao and 
Yao Wen-yiian” (February 1967), translated in Joint Publications Research Service 
(hereafter JPRS), no. 49826 (February 12, 1970), pp. 44-45. i . 
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thaladies structurally associated with the leadership role. These are the 
people upon whom Mao was dependent for the implementation of his 
initiatives, placing him in a relationship of routine (if usually iridirect) 
interaction with them and inevitably generating friction. 

Some of the more prominent of these people may have at times 
even posed a threat to Mao’s own position. By casting them in the some- 
what opprobrious (or at least suspect) role of “leaders,” Mao was able 
to justify the mobilization of mass criticism or the invocation of other 
severe sanctions in cases of noncompliance. As Michel Oksenberg, Parris 
Chang, and other analysts of Mao’s leadership behavior have observed, 
Mao was quite ruthless and cunning in dealing with other leaders, 
using political guerrilla tactics to entrap potential opponents and label- 
ling defeated “‘anti-Mao” contingents with ideological labels or “hats” 
that could not easily be removed. (For example, Mao’s niece informs us 
that one of the few words of English Mao bothered to learn was “anti- 
Mao.””) When unable to unite colleagues and subordinates around his 
standard, Mao’s relentless determination moved him to push his pro- 
grams through over their objections using divide and rule tactics. Mao’s 
conceptualization of the leadership role of his colleagues and subordin- 
ates was thus compatible both with his deeply held rebellious instincts 
toward authority and with his pragmatic need to find an extra-bureau- 
cratic agency to impose discipline upon a self-protective and sometimes 
noncompliant bureaucracy. a 

It will be noted that Mao’s role—of: Supreme Leader—finds no 
locus in this conceptualization. When Mao referred to his own role he 
tended to draw an analogy with various Chinese emperors, betraying his 
conviction that his own legitimate power over his subordinates was 
very great, if not absolute. On the other hand, Mao seemed to take it 
for granted that his interests were identical with those of the masses, 
and that his role was therefore not susceptible to the deviationist ten- 
dencies structurally characteristic of leadership. So comfortable was he 
in this assumption that he threatened upon occasion to abandon his 
office and rally the masses around him in rebellion against the estab- 
lished administrative structure, confident that the masses would indeed 
support him against the rest of the leadership. 

This threat was always credible, indicating that Mao’s confidence 
was not entirely unwarranted, But does this imply that his claim to be 
the infallible representative of mass interests is also justified? Does it. 
signify that Mao himself stands as the best exemplar of his axiom that 
leadership can only be effective through intimate contact with the led? 
Not necessarily. 

The available evidence concerning Mao’s actual contact with his 
followers is not entirely consistent, even within the same time period. 
Agnes Smedley recalls from her meeting with Mao at Yanan: “The 
sinister quality I had at first felt so strongly in him proved to be a 
spiritual isolation. As Chu Teh was loved, Mao Tse-tung was respected. 
The few who came to know him best had affection for him, but his 
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spirit dwelt within himself, isolating him.”5 Nym Wales also found 
Mao “an Olympian figure indeed” in the gregarious world of Yanan, 
his personality “dramatically aloof . . . when you went to call on him 
at night, the affair seemed as ceremonial as keeping a tryst with an 
oracle.” 


He preferred not to see people at all, but to have them send him a list 
of short, concise questions, consecutively numbered, on which he could 
scribble brief “yes” or “no” answers . . . he had got into the habit of 
working at night when he was a journalist, and this habit had been 
confirmed by night marches when leading the Red Army. . . . You sit 
in the candlelight, and he concentrates two bright intense eyes on you 
from the outer darkness.6 


On the other hand, Gunther Stein described Mao as a man “in a baggy 
tunic, tall, massive, good-natured, and somewhat awkward in his speech 
and movements, with whom the people in headquarters seem to be on 
warm and affectionate terms. ... He is poles apart from the stern, rigid, 
and care-burdened military figure of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek in 
Chungking.” Edgar Snow also found him open, direct, and approach- 
able. This mixed evidence supports Lucian Pye’s view that Mao was a 
moody person, alternately approachable and forbidding, and that a 
“quality of mystery, of contradictions and polarities” was his only con- 
sistent characteristic.? 

Whether he did so naturally or as part of a conscious image- 
building strategy, Mao did apply the theory of leadership that was to 
become his hallmark—at least in his early years. Li Rui reports, for 
example, that Mao studied the mannerisms of workers in an apparently 
deliberate attempt to imitate them: ` 


Comrade Mao Tse-tung had done some hard and serious work prior to 
his approaching the laborers. He often put on a straw hat, straw sandals, 
a coarse jacket, and short pants so as to be closer to the workers. For 
example, to understand the conditions among rail workers on the Yue- 
Han line, he spent several days in a teahouse in the northern station of 


Changsha, drinking tea with the workers. Finally he made friends with 
the workers.§ 


Mao’s frequently noted carelessness of appearance may perhaps also be 
attributed to his attempt to’ adapt to the conditions and life style of 


5 Agnes Smedley, Battle Hymn of.China (London: Gollancz, 1944), pp. 121-123. 

5 2 nm Wales, Inside Red China (New York: Doubleday, Dorman & Co., 1939), 
P- : 

T Gunther Stein, The Challenge of Red China (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1945), 
pp. 110-118; Edgar Snow, Red Star Over China (Ist revised and enlarged ed., New 
York: Grove Press, 1968), pp. 92-96; and Lucian Pye, Mao Tse-tung: The Man in the 
Leader (New York: Basic Books, 1976), ch. 2. 

8Li Jui, The Early Revolutionary Activities of Comrade Mao Tse-tung, trans. 
by Anthony W. Sariti (White Plains, NY: M. E. Sharpe, Inc., 1977), p. 68. 
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workers and peasants. During the Jiangxi period, his possessions. were 
reportedly limited to two blankets, a threadbare overcoat, a broken 
umbrella, and a few other personal belongings; during the Long March 
he usually opted to walk and relinquish his horse to exhausted com- 
batants, Even after Liberation brought him high position and book 
royalties boosted his income, he reportedly ate simple fare that varied 
little from year to year, and lived unpretentiously in fairly modest quar- 
ters. Snow reported that until the late 1950s he spent six months of 
every year touring the countryside. 

More empirical work remains to be done on this question, but it 
is my tentative impression that Mao’s access to the masses declined con- 
siderably following his retirement from the position of chief-of-state 
during the Great Leap Forward and that it continued to decline in the 
remaining years of his life. Even during the Cultural Revolution, when 
his name was on every tongue, Mao made surprisingly few public ap- 
pearances and gave no public speeches at all, relying rather on his 
associates to dissiminate his various “instructions.” He made his last 
tour of the provinces in the summer of 1971, before the Lin Biao in- 
cident; beginning in the fall of 1971 he was apparently confined to his 
rooms. Part of the reason for Mao’s declining public visibility, par- 
ticularly in his last years, was health; as he aged, his rheumatism began 
to bother him, he put on weight and exercised less. But perhaps equally 
important was the fact that he detected no positive relationship be- 
tween his degree of accessibility to the masses and the enhancement of 
his leadership capabilities; on the contrary, the Mao “cult” had ac- 
quired its greatest momemtum during a period of diminishing public 
appearances.® es 

The early manifestations of the Mao cult appeared in the early 
1960s under Lin Biao’s auspices, at a time when Mao’s currency among 
other leaders was apparently declining; Mao then found himself able to 
manipulate this cult to his advantage during the Cultural Revolution 
by making loyalty to Mao the touchstone for ideological orthodoxy. He 
could not fully control the cult, and many invoked his name oppor- 
tunistically for their own interests; after the fall of Lin Biao, Mao even’ 
published a letter he had allegedly written in July 1966 expressing his 
misgivings about the whole notion of a cultural revolution, thereby 
suggesting that he had been the subsequent captive of his more ardent 
supporters. Similar allegations were made concerning his manipulation 
at the hands of the Gang of Four after the latter were purged. It is hard 
to know how much credit to give such post hoc verdicts: certainly it is 
true that Mao’s growing isolation from the public placed him in a posi- 
tion to be manipulated by a small coterie of personal advisers, but in 
the past he had so readily and ruthlessly dispatched those associates 


® Robert Rinden, “The Cult of Mao Tse-tung,” unpublished paper presented to 


the Conference on Ideology and Politics in Contemporary China Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, August 2-6, 1971. Porn f l 
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with whom he came to disagree that it is hard to imagine that he had’ 
any fundamental reservations with the way his name and Thoughts 
were being used. As he indicated in conversations with Snow at the 
time, he was clearly aware of the political advantages of his apotheosis. 
As if to compensate for his own sequestration, he wished other leaders 
to be close to the masses; the cult was thus accompanied by an intensi- 
fication of the transfer down of cadres, the elimination of secretarial 
and staff personnel, and other measures designed to facilitate this. 

In the early 1970s Mao deliberately curbed the further growth of 
the cult, apparently because he wished to forestall its use by those with 
whom he had had a falling out and to invite the cooperation of those 
to whom the cult posed a threat. This, however, along with the de- 
mobilization of much of his radical constituency through xzaxiang 
shangshan (rustication) and other such programs, left Mao increasingly 
dependent upon the reviving bureaucracy without effective recourse to 
a court of mass redress, while his continued isolation also made him de- 
pendent for information upon a few selected “gatekeepers.” 

According to interview data acquired in 1976-1977 in Hong Kong, 
the attempt during the Cultural Revolution to facilitate more intimate 
contact between masses and leaders was fairly successful at the local 
levels, resulting in a mitigation of mass alienation and in enhanced 
participation at this level. However, this also resulted in a number of 
unanticipated negative consequences. First, politically active members 
of the masses found that their interests could be most effectively aggre- 
gated and brokered through informal groups, leading to the persistence 
of factionalism and to corresponding cleavages within.loca] Revolution- 
ary Committees and Party committees. Second, the need to consult and 
attain prior consensus from all interested parties within the collective 
leadership and among the masses resulted in delayed implementation 
of central policies. Third, the premium placed on smooth leader-mass 
relations resulted in the rise of “good:old boys” (lao hao ren) to local 
leadership positions, who tended to ignore any central directives that 
might not coincide with the masses’ wishes and to lie about the local 
situation to their superiors. 

For all of these reasons, the Hua Guofeng regime seems to have 
quietly departed from this central tenet of Maoist leadership. In order 
to restore structural integrity to the leadership they have reemphasized 
Party discipline, now to be enforced by administrative control mechan- 
isms rather than by the masses, and the need to acknowledge Party 
leadership in all things. The immorality of any mass criticism of the 
leadership is driven home by the frequent appearance in the media of 
heroic accounts of cadres who had been unjustly persecuted by mis- 
guided masses. The homage paid to venerable rehabilitated officials pre- 
sumably also reinforces the sanctity of the seniority principle as a basis 
for promotion. The “spearhead” of criticism seems to have shifted from 
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the leadership (where it was focused in 1966-1976) to the masses, where 
a renewed emphasis on “socialist legality” applies in a manner that is 
not always benign.?° 

All of these measures seem designed (or in any case may be ex- 
pected) to restore a degree’of distance to the leader-mass relationship, 
though whether it will prove possible (or deemed desirable) to restore 
the sense of awesome -respect for the Party that obtained: prior to the 
Cultural Revolution is still uncertain. 

The essence, then, of the Maoist contribution to CCP leadership 
theory is the idea that leaders need to eliminate social distance and 
maintain face-to-face, quasi-peer relationships with their followers in 
order to lead them effectively. A vaguely anti-elitist animus and thé 
taboo on arbitrary suppression of the masses or blood purge of officials 
are Party traditions antedating the rise of Mao and may be expected to 
continue, obliging Chinese leaders to seek mass support for their policies 
rather than simply pushing them through in the face of mass apathy or 
attempting to compel compliance. But the specifically Maoist contribu- 
tion to Party leadership has not survived his death (except rhetorically), 
because it was found incompatible with the enforcement of unpopular 
policies. Although an effective mobilizing rhetoric, it was vague and 
provided no guidelines for lasting leadership reform. It is possible to 
envisage the revival of this concept, but more as a means of disciplining 
wayward officials by degrading their status than a way to enhance lead- 
ership capabilities. Resort to this form of discipline would inevitably 
be disruptive, and seems likely only if the current attempt to construct 
institutional controls proves ineffective. 


Political Structure 


Chinese political structures may conveniently be distinguished into 
formal and informal organizations. Formal organizations have legal 
sanctions (i.e., they are constitutionally established) and have a reason- 
ably stable network of offices. The former include the Party and State 
bureaucracies and the mass organizations; the latter include mass move- 


10 Since Hua’s rise in October 1976 and particularly since the beginning of 
1977, there have been numerous reports of executions of young dissidents. Dozens 
of official execution notices have appeared on the walls of the cities of Wuhan, 
Hangchow, Shanghai, Canton, and Shenyang, all former radical strongholds. Georges 
Biannic, Agence France Presse, Hong Kong, October 29, 1977. According to Nigel 
Wade in the Sunday Telegraph (London), October 80, 1977, p. 1, “Projections from 
the evidence available to foreign analysts leave little doubt that the overall total of 
executions throughout China in 1977 must have been well into the thousands.” Most 
of those executed were in their twenties, according to the notices: their offenses in- 
cluded distributing leaflets, forming political groups, and “revenge killings.” Since 
the approval of the seven organic laws by the 2nd Plenum of the 5th NPC in july 
1979, the officialdom has also manifested greater capacity to use those laws to sup- 
press dissent than the masses have shown in using the law to protect their “rights.” 
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ments, factionalism, and line struggle. We shall analyze Mao’s impact 
on each in turn. i - l 


Formal Organization: Mao devoted surprisingly little attention to 
questions of organization. Less than half a dozen brief essays in his five- 
volume Selected Works and his one-volume Selected Readings, and two 
articles in the Wansui collection (1967 and 1969) are explicitly addressed 
to such questions, and the Index to the first four volumes contains a 
meager four pages of references to “organization” or its variants.1t The 
three essays most explicitly addressed to organizational issues!* were 
written rather late, probably, to have had a formative impact on organ- 
izational structure. One gets the impression that Mao expected organ- 
izations to run themselves, or at least that he expected other people to 
run them—and. that he felt obliged to intervene only when some egre- 
gious deficiency came to his attention. He endorsed the Party’s rigorous 
criteria for democratic centralism (“the individual must obey the organ- 
ization, the minority must obey the majority, the lower level must obey 
the higher level, and everyone must: obey the Central Committee”), 
supported on-the-spot investigation (‘no investigation, no right to 
speak”), the reduction of superfluous staff personnel (“better troops and 
simpler administration”), and emphasized the airing of all pertinent 
problems however controversial before decision-making. Mao’s sugges- 
tions were important, stimulating, often seminal. But it would be going 
too far to say that he had any comprehensive picture of an alternative 
model of organization in mind at the time he launched his most am- 
bitious assault on ruling bureaucratic institutions during the Cultural 
Revolution. 

What he did have was a well-articulated and devastating critique, 
in. which he challenged many of the principles that have been associated 
with formal organization since Max Weber introduced his “‘ideal-type.” 
He tended to be suspicious of the functional division of labor because 
it fostered narrow specialization without concern for the interests of the 
whole or for political considerations. Hierarchical structure was faulted 
for promoting elitism and isolating the higher levels from accurate in- 
formation about conditions at lower levels. He opposed arbitrary rules 
and regulations (without providing any criterion for “nonarbitrary” 
rules and regulations) because of their rigidity and resistance to innova- 
tion. In place of the formalistic impersonality of the Weberian official 
(sine ira et studio) Mao advocated relatively informal and personal rela- 
tionships between leaders and. masses in order to remove any impedi- 
‘ments to vertical communication. And although he valued efficiency, it 
was not at the top of his list of priorities; Mao was quick to sacrifice 


11 Union ‘Research Institute, Index to Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung -and 
Selected Military Writings of Mao Tse-tung (Hong Kong: Union Research, 1968), . 
12 “Get Organized!” (November 29, 1943), SW’, Vol. 4; “Methods of Work on 
Party Committees” (March 13, 1949), Selected Readings; and “Combat Bureaucracy, 


Commandism and Violations of the Law and of Discipline” 
Vol. 5 (1977). e Law and of Discipline” (January 5, 1953), SW, 
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efficiency when he considered it necessary to achieve other goals he con- 
sidered more important.15 

` When the Cultural Revolution was over, China’s organizational 
structure was in utter shambles, and Mao had the opportunity to con- 
duct the sort of organizational reform he had endorsed as a youth: “I 
believe reform is necessary: as when you burn an object, utterly destroy 
it, then entirely recreate it.”!4 But this reform would proceed not on 
the basis of any positive theory of organization, but by extrapolating 
the (untested) reverse implications from Mao’s critique of “bureaucrat- 
ism.” The emerging post-Cultural Revolution organizational structure 
emphasized administrative simplification (involving the extensive purge 
of staff and secretarial personnel), informality and personalism (the con- 
stitutional basis of the reorganization was exceedingly vague and schem- 
atic), and the devolution of certain major fields of responsibility to 
lower levels. 

An attempt was made to replace functional specialization with 
“unified leadership,” involving all members at a particular level in 
decision-making on the basis of the “committee” rather than the (func- 
tionally differentiated) “branch” principle. In a departure from the 
Weberian emphasis on abstract rules and written files, communication 
patterns were rerouted to promote more oral, public communication, 
which did not necessarily follow official or routine channels. In fact, 
the integrity of the regular intraorganizational communication network 
was severely impaired by the tendency to “leak” compromising infor- 
mation to outside publics, while critical feedback from the masses to 
the leadership was facilitated by the advent of big-character posters, 
letters to higher authorities, and (for a brief period) handbills and tab- 
loid newspapers published serially. This tended naturally to encourage 
mass democracy at the expense of administrative efficiency and struc- 
tural legitimacy.: Mass democracy was also promoted by the establish- 
ment of Revolutionary Committees, with positions reserved for mass 
representatives; by the introduction of various arrangements for rota- 
tion of leadership; and by the greater emphasis on reducing social dis- 
tance between leaders and masses in elite socialization (i.e., the “May 
7 cadre schools”) as well as routine work. 

Internal control through parallel hierarchies gave way to com- 
munity control by client publics (‘‘open-door rectification,” etc.), lead- 
ing to a demise of professionalism and the rise of symbol-manipulating 
“politicians” to leadership. Though not always Mao’s certifiable brain- 
children, all of these innovations were introduced by Mao’s radical 
coalition in the face of strong bureaucratic resistance and bore the im- 
print of his thinking. The intended overall effect of the Maoist struc- 
tural reforms was to extend the principles of inner-Party democracy to 


13 See John Bryan Starr, Continuing the Revolution: Studies in the Political 
Thought of Mao (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1979), ch. 5. On a few 
points I depart from Starr's interpretation. 

14Li Jui, Early Activities, p. 38. 
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include the non-Party masses fully, thereby maximizing both mass par- 
ticipation and the capabilities of the political system as a whole. 

_ Whether Mao ever seriously intended to build a new order solely 
on the basis of the enthusiastic constituency of radical youth mobilized 
during the Cultural Revolution is unclear, but in any event this new 
constituency soon proved itself the Achilles’ heel of the Maoist reform 
effort. And without a substantial personnel turnover reorganization 
came to naught. The radicals’ lack of administrative experience and 
aversion to organizational discipline made it necessary to dilute their 
influence by harnessing them in tandem with more experienced military 
and civilian cadres, many of whom had been criticized or purged dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution. Although an attempt was made to main- 
tain numerical parity among representatives of the revolutionary 
masses, military officers, and Party/government cadres, the de facto in- 
fluence of the first steadily waned in comparison to that of the latter 
two; the radicals never attained an influence at executive decision- 
making levels corresponding to their proportion of seats in plenary 
councils—except perhaps at the Politburo level, where Jiang Qing’s 
special access to the increasingly secluded Chairman constituted an 
exceptional set of circumstances. At most levels they were assigned roles 
as “revolutionary successors” in a “three-in-one combination” leadership 
formula, whose role was to learn humbly and wait patiently until their 
seniors passed from the scene before grasping executive responsibility. 
The Cultural Revolution had not prepared them for such a denoue- 
ment, and so whenever a campaign was launched at the center, cleavages 
tended to appear at the lower levels. Friction between these two ten- 
dencies within the Party was exacerbated by the fact that the veteran 
cadres (both military and civilian) showed so little enthusiasm in de- 
fending the “new-born things” introduced by the Cultural Revolution 
—in fact, they seemed to seize every opportunity to rescind radical pro- 
grams and to accelerate the rehabilitations of veteran cadres. In brief, 
the Cultural Revolution failed to mobilize a constituency capable of 
implementing Mao’s organizational reforms, and the attempt to im- 
plement them with the same personne] who had so recently suffered 
from their introduction proved quixotic. 

The Maoist organizational reforms aimed at diverse, sometimes 
mutually contradictory objectives that would have sorely taxed any 
effort at realization. Mao’s motives had been mixed from the outset in 
attacking the bureaucracy, for on the one hand he had grown impatient 
with the rest of the leadership for impeding his initiatives, and on the 
other he wanted the bureaucracy to be more responsive to mass de- 
mands. The compatibility of these two objectives assumed an identity 
of interests between the Chairman and the masses that was not entirely 


15 Lowell Dittmer, “Revolution and Reconstruction in Contemporary Chinese 
Bureaucracy,” Journal of Comparative Administration, 5:4 (February 1974), pp. 443- 
486. ; 
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realistic, for the Chairman at best represented the long-term interests of 
the whole, whereas the various sub-categories of ‘‘masses” had their own 
short-term particular interests—which they defended with increasing 
political skill. 

Ultimately Mao supported a reinforcement of pre-Cultural Revolu- 
tion style organizational discipline in order to promulgate his concep- 
tion of the long-term interests of the whole, while endeavoring to keep 
some vertical channels of communication open for appeals. The Party, 
which was reestablished in 1970-1971 along organizational lines form- 
ally indistinguishable from those obtaining before the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, became the dominant means for the implementation of central 
policy, while mass demands and protests were routed through big- 
character posters, mass representatives on the Revolutionary Commit- 
tees, or letters to higher authorities; the arrangement seemed a work- 
able but still tenuous compromise harboring ongoing contention be- 
tween the two sides. 

A second contradiction in Mao’s reform package was inherent in 
his ambivalence toward institutionalization itself. To Mao and the 
radicals, institutionalization entailed the regrettable diversion of ener- 
gies from ultimate objectives to the compromises necessary for main- 
tenance and enhancement of the organization. This was not only waste- 
ful, it created a core of organization specialists whose priorities placed 
organization needs above external objectives. Thus, authority tended 
to devolve to these bureaucrats, resulting in what organization theorists 
call “goal-displacement.” To avoid this tendency Mao preferred more 
ad hoc arrangements without established organizational identities and 
interests (such as the “Cultural Revolution Group”), and sought to 
mobilize the attention of the masses directly to the consummatory goals 
of the Chinese revolution without creating new institutions. These in- 
formal arrangements could avoid internal compromises and devote their 
entire energies to external objectives. Unfortunately for the radicals, 
the prospect of long-term benefits usually proved an inadequate incen- 
tive to sustain continued interest when short-term rewards seemed so 
meager. The radicals went fairly briskly through a series of “model” 
organizations, none of which was able to capture public support for 
long. 

Following Mao’s death and the purge of the Gang of Four, the 
offensive against the Maoist organizational reforms has resumed with a 
vengeance, leaving very few of them intact. The continuing emphasis on 
Party discipline, the attempt through the media to enhance the status 
of officials (particularly those who were criticized by the radicals), and 
the shift of the “spearhead” of criticism (and punishment) from officials 
to dissidents among the masses have all combined to increase the social 
distance between leaders and led. The May 7 cadre schools had been 
conducted in isolation from the masses for some time already, but later 
the old cadre schools were revived to provide a more typically elitist 
education (esprit de corps, etc.). With the elimination at the Ist Session 
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of the 5th National People’s Congress of the Revolutionary Commit- 
tees from all but local governmental levels (and their more recent elim- 
ination from these levels as well) and their replacement by provincial 
governors, mayors, professional managers, school principals, etc., the 
organizational structure has reverted almost completely to its pre- 
Cultural Revolution form. The attempt to monitor bureaucratic out- 
puts by client publics has given way to parallel internal control mechan- 
isms (i.e., the procuratorates and the control commissions, or ‘‘commit- 
tees for inspecting discipline,” have both been reinstated), and great 
store has been set in the recent codification of criminal and civil law 
as a possible basis for charismatic routinization and institutional legiti- 


mary 


informal Organization: ‘The principal informal organizational arrange- 
ments generally associated with Mao’s leadership are the mass move- 
ment and elite factionalism, neither of which were original with Mao, 
but which he combined in the form of a unique political vehicle known 
as “two-line struggle.” The two-line struggle derives from an elite stale- 
mate in which mass constituencies are invited to participate in order to 
help break the impasse and restore momentum to the political system. 
In a system that usually suppresses dissent, this serves the function of 
permitting the expression of any grievance so long as it is directed at 
the minority party in the stalemate, who thereby quickly becomes the 
scapegoat for a vast and contradictory array of evils. In addition to the 
scapegoat function, line struggle is meant to provide an inducement to 
the masses to accomplish those tasks whose previous non-accomplish- 
ment is blamed on the target of criticism. The dysfunctional conse- 
quences include the inability of the scapegoat to absorb all the masses’ 
hostility, resulting in a “spillover” into internecine conflict; lasting 
damage to the respect felt by the masses for authority in general; and 
an artificial raising of popular expectations by attributing all evil to a 
scapegoat who can be politically destroyed, resulting in a subsequent 
sense of despair when those evils are nevertheless found to persist. 

Mao claimed personally to have participated in ten great struggles 
between two lines, culminating in the struggle against Lin Biao (and 
Confucius) in 1972-1974. Hua Guofeng termed the deposition of the 
Gang of Four as the “llth struggle between the two lines” and at- 
tempted to lead the subsequent criticism movement more or less in the 
Maoist pattern. In all cases prior to the Cultural Revolution, however, 
line struggle involved a clear functional distinction between prior res- 
olution of factional disputes among the leadership and the subsequent 
exposure of the losing faction to mass criticism for scapegoating and 
hortatory purposes. During the Cultural Revolution, factional disputes 
and mass mobilization occurred simultaneously and became mutually 
reinforcing. It would seem to have been Hua’s intention in leading the 
movement to criticize the Gang of Four to return to the pre-Cultural 
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Revolution style of compartmentalization, although this proved impos- 
sible in any strict sense because criticism of the Four exposed cleavages 
within the Party between those who had benefited from the Cultural 
Revolution and those who had suffered from it. 

Such difficulties in conducting two-line struggle have caused ever 
more serious doubts to be raised about its worth. The Central Commit- 
tee decided in early 1979 to remove class labels from “all those landlords 
and rich peasants who have abided by the government’s laws for many 
years, have labored honestly and have not done anything’ evil.”?° More 
generally, the inexorability of class struggle has again been disputed. 
The mass movement, which had become progressively more difficult for 
the leadership to control because of the ability of various groups among 
the masses to seize the initiative and lobby for their own interests, has 
fallen into disuse. Line struggle within the Party is no longer con- 
sidered a permanent state of affairs, and a distinction between “line” 
and actual counterrevolution has been announced, the implication be- 
ing that the former is less antagonistic than the latter and has no neces- 
sary connection to class struggle.1? The general thrust of these ideolog- 
ical adjustments coincides with a perceptible shift of power-political 
norms within the new leadership: a modus vivendi seems to have been 
reached precluding resort to the purge as a way of resolving elite dis- 
agreements and foreclosing mass mobilization altogether. Elite disagree- 
ments and power shifts will be accommodated by reallocating function- 
al responsibilities but stopping short of purge, leaving the minority 
group in a viable position for a later recoupment. Factions are no 
longer necessary as survival mechanisms under such circumstances, and 
elite coalitions may be expected to become more fluid and issue-oriented, 
policy tendencies less sharply defined, more moderate and tentative. 


Political Culture 


Although never entirely clear about the detailed elaboration of the 
organizational changes he hoped to stimulate, and quite inconsistent in 
his devotion to them, Mao was always deeply committed to a transfor- 
mation of China’s political culture and, moreover, devised original tech- 
niques to promote such a transformation. The traditional modal per- 
sonality characteristics of dependency, pious subordination, hypocrisy 
and polite circumlocution, love of harmony, etc., were associated with 
an unprincipled accommodation to the status quo that impeded the 
birth of the dynamic new society and new human beings that the Com- 


16 Jiangxi Ribao, March 11, 1979; see also Georges Biannic’s dispatch in Agence 
France Press, March 11, 1979. 

17 See Wu Jiang's article in Renmin Ribao, February 16, 1979. The issue has 
not been completely resolved, however; see the article by contributing commentator 
‘in Guangming Ribao of May 11, 1979 (reprinted in Renmin Ribao and Jiefang 


Chunbao), “Distinguish Between the Two Ideological Lines, Uphold the Four Basic 
Principles.” : 
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munists hoped to induce. Mao thus shared this goal of cultural trans- 
formation with many in the CCP leadership, though he gave it higher 
priority than most. a 

Over time the Party had elaborated a method of thought reform 
that was fairly standard in its application and generally considered 
highly successful in its results. Thought reform was institutionalized in 
the small group (xiaodzu), consisting of other members of one’s Party 
committee, work unit, or residential unit. “Criticism and self-criticism” 
and “study” meetings were held in this context on a regular weekly 
schedule, escalating in frequency and intensity during mass movements. 
The rank order of intensity among meeting forums was that “study” 
was least intense, “criticism and self-criticism” more intense, and ‘mass 
criticism” still more intense. In the less intensive stages and forums of 
the reform process the emphasis was on a moderate, relatively soothing 
style of therapy—‘curing the sickness to save the patient.”18 In the 
more intensive stages, targets of criticism would be completely isolated 
from their work environments, families, and friends for a matter of 
months and segregated into specialized study groups. The reformers 
were apt to resort to a more severe variant of therapy, in which the 
patient is abruptly forced to confront what he or she had most feared 
and loathed, thereby overcoming the inhibition to reform. Mao referred 
to this experience in metaphors of innoculation or steel refining and 
tended to place special stock in it throughout his career, as indicated by 
scattered passages in his autobiography and Selected Works. 

The Cultural Revolution differed from earlier thought reform 
methods in its much greater scale. The Party apparatus lost control of 
the movement as a result of its alleged mishandling of the work teams 
during the first 50 days, and the segmented, cellular pattern of reform 
was thus broken up. Reform was conducted openly and nationwide on 
the basis of various central directives being transmitted through the 
mass media; voluntary associations of Red Guards were organized spon- 
taneously to replace the usual Party-controlled study groups and cam- 
paign committees. The forum for reform shifted from the small group 
to the mass rally, where something of a vindictive mob atmosphere was 
often generated. The impact of such an experience on its targets was 
profound and unforgettable, but not usually conducive to a sincere or 
lasting transformation to a proletarian revolutionary standpoint. The 
targets were often held to account for so many misfortunes that had 
been beyond their control that it seemed the only politically effective 
response would be to confess to any and all crimes of which one was 
accused. “Everyone could write a self-examination but no one liked to 
listen, because it was generally assumed it wasn’t real,” as one former 


_ 18 This type of therapy was first supported by Liu Shaoqi in “On the Cultiva- 
tion of Chinese Communist Cadres” (July 8, 1939), in Liu Shao-ch'i wen-t'i tzu-liao 
chuan-chi, (A special collection of materials on Liu Shaoqi) (Taipei: Chinese Com- 


munist Questions Research Institute, 1970), pp. 25-69, and then endorsed M 
Zedong in SW, III, p. 50. ) Pp. 2 endorsed by Mao 
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victim put-it. “The people would usually accept it if the leadership ac- 
cepted it.”19 The target was thus tempted to draw a cynical conclusion 
from the process, to undergo “inner migration” and conform outwardly 
while inwardly resisting. When cadres who had been purged or criti- 
cized during the movement were rehabilitated en masse beginning in 
1972, they were inclined to oppose any continuation or revival of Cul- 
tural Revolution programs. “More than 75 percent of the old cadres 
invariably turn from members of the democratic faction into members 
of the capitalist-roaders’ faction,” claimed Jiang Qing.?° 

' Those on the “right” side of the barricades also underwent a trans- 
formation that many of them would later recall nostalgically. By extern- 
alizing their various inhibitions symbolically in the form of various 
“barriers” or “frames” (kuang-kuang) and then using polemical] rhetoric 
to shatter those barriers, many were able to achieve a psycho-political 
catharsis and to realize hidden skills of leadership.21 Using mass criti- 
cism to smash the taboo barrier that had customarily divided leaders 
and followers did tend to reduce the overt display of arrogance by 
cadres and made them more accessible to mass demands and grievances, 
whether through direct appeals or through posters, letters to newspapers 
or superior officials (many wrote to Zhou Enlai, for instance, some to 
Mao himself—and their letters were often answered). Leadership here- 
after became much more difficult, aggravated by continued strikes, vio- 
lent crime, and other civil disturbances not typically associated with 
Chinese society. The bureaucratic career backgrounds of most cadres 
had not prepared them to cope with this more insubordinate type of 
mass response, and the logic of the Leninist organization system mili- 
tated against it. As Wang Hongwen’s 1974-1975 difficulties in Hang- 
zhou illustrate, the Maoists were particularly hampered in dealing with 
these problems, for ideology led them to presume that the masses were 
always correct and that to suppress them was to act like Beiyang war- 
lords or bourgeois dictators. In short, by applying thought reform tech- 
niques on a grand scale to induce cultural transformation, the Cultural 
Revolution did succeed in inducing substantial changes in Chinese po- 
litical culture, but these changes overloaded the capabilities of the 
political institutions to cope with them. 

' Cultural transformation thus created a severe strain between cul- 
ture and structure that has not yet been resolved. In fact, the issue seems 
to have precipitated a cleavage within the new leadership. Ironically, 
the “Maoists” occupy the more conservative position: taking a protec- 
tive stance toward Mao’s legacy mockingly referred to by their oppo- 


19 Refugee interview conducted in Hong Kong, spring 1977. 

20 Guangming Ribao, December 14, 1976 and January 22, 1977; as cited in Hong 
Yung Lee, “The Politics of Cadre Rehabilitation Since the Cultural Revolution,” 
unpublished paper, 1977, p. 41. ; 

21 Lowell Dittmer, “Thought Reform and Cultural Revolution: An Analysis of 
the Symbolism of Chinese Polemics," American Political Science Review, 71 (Spring 
1977), pp. 67-85. 
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nents as “whateverism” (fanshijuyi)—i.e., whatever Mao said is correct 
—they tend to oppose mass activism on grounds that it might damage 
his reputation. Thus Hua Guofeng initially took a hard line toward 
the posting of big-character posters or incitement of strikes and demon- 
strations. The rise of Deng Xiaoping coincided with a reinterpretation 
of the Tianan Men riot as a “revolutionary incident,” and the prag- 
matists have generally inclined toward a more liberal line toward mass 
activism coinciding with their sponsorship of a new “hundred flowers” 
in art and literature. This paradoxical reversal is partially explained by 
the fact that in the political climate of the Four Modernizations pro- 
gram, the mass constituency standing in the most favorable political 
position is the middle class intelligentsia. This class suffered from the 
Cultural Revolution and tends to support liberal, pragmatic policies, 
often pressing for their extension well beyond what the regime con- 
siders expedient. 


Political Change 


As a revolutionary, Mao’s top priority was always the transforma- 
tion of his country—not merely to move the political system to a new 
equilibrium, but to initiate a pattern of self-sustaining change. Mao’s 
leadership was distinguished by his ability both to stipulate the direc- 
tion of change and to indicate the mode of transformation. 

Mao stipulated the direction of change by engaging in what social 
psychologists call “initiation of structure.”2? This consists of organizing 
a seemingly chaotic or meaningless situation in such a way as to provide 
meaning, define common problems, and suggest viable solutions to 
participants. Mao conceptualized structure through his writings and 
speeches. In these he would schematize a periodization of the future 
and set forth an agenda for each constituent period. These periodiza- 
tions and their agendas were persuasive not only because .they ap- 
pealed to the ideal and material interests of various elite or mass con- 
stituencies, but also because their perceptive analysis of the current 
political/military power balance made them realistically plausible. 
Thus as early as 1927, in his “Report of an Investigation into the Peas- 
ant Movement in Hunan,” Mao proclaimed the importance of the 
peasant movement to the revolution and urged active CCP leadership 
of this movement. In a series of essays beginning with “On the Tactics 
of Fighting Japanese Imperialism” (1935) and culminating in 1938 in 
three long masterful disquisitions, “Strategic Problems in the Anti- 
Japanese Guerrilla War,” “On Protracted War,” and “The Role of the 
CCP in the National War,” Mao identified the significant actors and 
their roles in the war, outlined the geopolitical situation and its stra- 
tegic implications for the CCP, and set forth three stages in the evolu- 
tion of a protracted but ultimately successful campaign’ against Japan, 


22 Bernard M. Bass, Leadership, Psychology and Organizational ‘Behavior (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1960), pp. 96-105. 
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with appropriate strategy and tactics for each stage. 

In “The Chinese Revolution and the Chinese Communist Party” 
(1939), “On New Democracy” (1940), “On Coalition Government” 
(1945), and “On People’s Democratic Dictatorship” (1949), he identified 
the participants and enemies of an uninterrupted “new-democratic 
revolution,” indicated its sequence of stages, and outlined the sort of 
coalition government and action program it would bring to power. In. 
“The Debate on the Cooperative Transformation of Agriculture and 
the Current Class Struggle” (1955), Mao outlined the relationship be- 
tween agricultural cooperation and the transformation of capitalist in- 
dustry and commerce and outlined a schedule for their accelerated com- 
pletion. In “On the Correct Handling of Contradictions Among the 
People” (1957), he redefined classes and class relationships in a socialist 
society in such a way as to legitimate the public emergence and resolu- 
tion of “nonantagonistic” contradictions. 

Initiation of structure was a necessary step in Mao’s promotion of 
change, but following “Liberation” of the mainland in 1949, it seemed 
to become increasingly insufficient. For a nation wracked by civil war 
and foreign invasion it had been sufficient to point to a way out of the 
complex difficulties that engulfed it; it was less necessary to reallocate 
deprivations and benefits in order to motivate people because the moti- 
vations were already there, and needed only to be organized in a more 
purpose-rational way. Once the war was over and the initial phase of 
institutional transformation (e.g., transformation of the family, private 
property, and the state) had been completed (ca. 1957), the degree of 
confusion and uncertainty was greatly reduced. People tended to ac- 
cept the new structures as given and shift their attentions to the pur- 
suit of private goals within those structures. Those who were more suc- 
cessful in pursuing livelihood goals than before 1950—and we may ten- 
tatively accept CCP avowals that they comprised a majority—became 
attached to these structures and perceived no need for the initiation of 
new ones. 

Under these circumstances many of Mao’s colleagues seemed to’ 
conclude that existing structures should be accepted or even reinforced, 
and that change within them could henceforth be induced by the ap- 
propriate allocation of positive and negative reinforcements. Mao 
tended to oppose this managerial style of leadership, partly because he 
had little aptitude and less interest in economic matters, partly because 
he felt material reinforcements inculcated a calculating, egoistic “bour- 
geois” mentality, impairing the collective spirit of the masses by in- 
vidious distribution of rewards and penalties. In order to continue to 
exercise charismatic leadership through the initiation of structure, Mao 
attempted to redefine structures in such a way as to create motives for 
people to change in the desired direction. While the initiation of struc- 
ture had clarified an objectively confusing situation so that people 
could see a way to cooperate in attaining mutual objectives, the re- 
definition of structure attempted to impose new meanings on what was 
objectively an increasingly structured system, with a generally disrup- 
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tive effect (acknowledged in the slogans, “one divides into two,” “de- 
struction precedes construction,” etc.). 

Mao tended to redefine events to fit a structure of critical conflict, 
artificially polarizing the community and casting some in the roles of 
enemies of the people, some as revolutionary masses, some as temporar- 
ily trustworthy allies of convenience.? In a crisis atmosphere the leader 
is justified in calling upon followers to make inordinate sacrifices for 
the commonweal, and leadership is likely to be more readily obeyed 
than under normal circumstances. To foster such. an atmosphere, ob- 
jective difficulties are exaggerated and the magnitude of threat to social- 
ist objectives inflated to the proportions of a “life-or-death struggle.” 
The “class enemy” that is invoked is an ultimately doomed but perva- 
sive nemesis striving to make a comeback from past defeats. In accept- 
ing such a redefinition members of the collectivity are so deeply im- 
pressed with the impending peril to all that they are moved to sub- 
ordinate their individual interests to collective exigencies. Because a 
crisis atmosphere cannot be sustained indefinitely, Mao adopted a cy- 
clical pattern of advance, “two steps forward, one step back,” sometimes 
rehabilitating former enemies wholesale; nonetheless, such tactics 
created bitter and lasting cleavages that also infected periods of normal- 

This type of peacetime mobilization was most effective in the 
1950s, when enemies (e.g., the landlord class) were real and a broad 
consensus could be obtained both on their identification and on posi- 
tive movement objectives. But beginning in the 1960s the imposition of 
the critical conflict paradigm began to seem increasingly artificial. The 
number of objective enemies diminished and so did the number of 
positive goals capable of attracting the consensus of a functional ma- 
jority (both developments being testimonials to the effectiveness of 
previous campaigns). The majority could unite in support of such posi- 
tive goals as improved productivity and a better material life, but after 
the Great Leap Forward such promises could no longer be fully 
credited, and in the campaigns of the 1970s they were often dropped 
entirely in pursuit of an idealistic, self-abnegating altruism. Mao began 
to rely on his own charisma to select movement objectives unilaterally, 
designating as targets those members of the leadership who stood in his 
way and aiming at cultural goals that seemed vague and shifting. 

After a relatively brief reprise of two-line struggle in the campaign, 
against the Gang of Four, the successor regime has departed from the 
critical conflict paradigm in favor of an emphasis on “great unity under 


.*3 This tendency might be assumed to be a by-product of Mao’s leadership of 
the army throughout the Japanese war and the second civil war, but it apparently 
antedated this experience. Li Jui noted that in his student marginalia on Paulson, 
Mao “frequently elaborated on the author’s praise for ‘resistance, and his emphasis 
on the relationship between human progress and the conflict between good and 
evil’” (p. 38). According to Mao, this configuration of roles had its origins in his 


early family conflicts, in which his father was the enemy and his mother the 
equivocal ally. 
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heaven.” There has been an effort to distinguish between ordinary. 
policy disputes and “line struggle,” thereby fostering a more circum- 
scribed, noncritical form of conflict. There has also been a general shift 
of emphasis to bureaucratic implementation, using material incentives 
and legal sanctions rather than ideological symbolism to motivate com- 
pliance.-While some form of campaign leadership may be retained in. 
connection with popular economic or health movements, the mass. cri- 
ticism movement and the “class struggle” style of leadership seems to 
have been abandoned with the conclusion of the campaign against the 
Gang of Four. As a functional substitute, preliminary steps have been 
taken to institutionalize more meaningful mass participation in the 
electoral system. 


Conclusion 


It is now time to ask (paraphrasing Croce): what is living and 
what is dead in the thought of Mao Zedong? If the future could be 
extrapolated from the present, Mao’s prospects for survival would have 
to be rated fairly bleak, for the successor regime is now in the midst 
of a de-Maoization that has only barely left Mao’s good name intact. 
As a charismatic leader Mao was consistently averse to the institution- 
alization of his political innovations, leaving his legacy highly vulner- 
able. Nevertheless, the political phenomenon known as Maoism con- 
sisted of more than Mao himself, and an impact as great as that achieved 
by the Chairman must be expected to leave some historical trace. 

Mao’s impact on leadership was to provide effective critical tools 
to the masses and to urge elites to rely on mass support as a sine qua 
non, resulting in a more interactive (if not precisely democratic) rela- 
tionship between leaders and led than obtains in most socialist systems. 
But inasmuch as he was ultimately unwilling to relinquish elite control 
over society his net effect on leadership was to expose and heighten ten- 
sions without resolving them. The social conditions and leadership 
qualities necessary for charismatic, movement-style leadership seem to 
have now disappeared, the “mass line” being replaced {albeit stealthily, 
and with some bad conscience) by a more bureaucratic administration 
and a more passive mass constituency. Mao’s impact on formal organ- 
izational structure was highly disruptive in the short term and almost 
nil over the longer term, because his positive organization theory proved 
deficient in many ways and quite impracticable. His impact on in- 
formal organization, on the other hand, seems to have been lasting and 
profound, providing in “two-line struggle” a rhetorical vocabulary and 
ideological paradigm for the conduct of internal political conflict that 
is in temporary disfavor but may yet be resuscitated. Mao evolved in- 
novative techniques for the transformation of political culture and 
used them to foster development of a less authoritarian but more un- 
civil, sometimes anarchic political culture, creating a severe strain be- 
tween culture and structure. Finally, Mao's attempt not simply to trans- 
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form China but to introduce a pattern on self-sustaining change was 
only partly successful, as it seems to have given rise to a pattern of 
alternating change between increasingly closely phased radical and re- 
visionist cycles. . 

Mao’s legacy thus consisted not of a clear-cut and univocal set of 
answers, but of a selection of problems and attempted solutions, some 
of them obvious dead ends, some apparently successful, but most of 
them partial successes leaving substantial room for discretion to his 
successors. With regard to leadership and political structure it would 
seem that history will render an unequivocally negative verdict as far 
as the prospect of survival is concerned, though not necessarily with 
regard to the value of Mao’s contribution within the period in which 
it was first rendered. His impact on politica] culture has been for the 
most part repudiated by his successors, and the renascence of the Hun- 
dred Flowers movement currently in progress in the arts is anathema 
to the revolutionary intolerance he came to stand for during his last 
decade. Nevertheless, the irreverent, critical attitude toward authority 
that he embodied and at times encouraged in others has become quite 
pervasive and has proven difficult to handle. Forced to choose between 
accommodating and suppressing this change in political culture, the 
current leadership seems to have opted for structural adaptation with 
minimal suppression, granting the masses an increased freedom of ex- 
pression and an expanded electoral mandate. 

- Two-line struggle brought in tow a profoundly destabilizing cy- 
clical pattern of radical change and revisionist retrenchment whose con- 
tinuation the current leadership above all would like to forestall. Clear- 
ly the elite vanguard for radical change has been decapitated, and the 
new leadership seems to have reached general consensus on a more 
conventional approach to economic development. Deprived of central 
leadership, the social forces that once provided the mass impetus for 
radical change have been placed in a politically subordinate and social- 
ly marginal position. Mao rose to power when the downtrodden masses 
were an overwhelming majority of the Chinese people, and while they 
are still an important segment of the population,?4 it will be increas- 
ingly difficult to identify their objectives as those of “most” of the 
Chinese people. Those relatively deprived and discontented with mod- 
ernization may hope to challenge the current line only if it runs in- 
to quite serious difficulties (e.g, am economic downturn or an irre- 
concilable leadership dispute). Under Maoist leadership the econo- 
nomic cycle exhibited a degree of correlation with the political/ideolog- 
ical cycle, because in view of the regime’s consistently conservative fiscal 


24 According to Nationalist sources, no less than 8.6 million Party cadres were 
recruited and promoted contrary to normal procedure from 1967 to 1976 (including 
the so-called political guides of various occupations who attended "study classes” of 
Mao Zedong Thought and were listed as “activists”), Some 1.2 million cadres were 
installed ee a June and October 1976 alone. China News Agency, Taipei, Decem- 
ber 22, 1977. : i 
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policies a budgetary surplus was a prerequisite to the expansions in 
investment that accompanied radical policy thrusts while economic re- 
cession (and concomitant budget deficits) forced a retrenchment of all 
non-self-supporting projects and a more laissez-faire (i.e., “revisionist’”’) 
attitude toward those strata most capable of meeting production quotas. 
Under more moderate leadership, budget deficits may still be expected 
to impose retrenchment policies (as in the spring of 1979), but Mao’s 
death has removed the chief impetus for radical initiatives during 
periods of relative prosperity, and it is hard to envisage the chain of 
events that would bring another Mao to power. Henceforth the most 
favorable economic conditions for the rise of radicalism will not be 
periods of high but low conjuncture, when the deprivations created by 
economic recession will be exacerbated by government-imposed re- 
trenchment policies. This would create a horizontal cleavage between 
elites and masses, not a vertical cleavage between “radical” and ‘“‘mad- 
erate” elite-mass coalitions. 

At the time of writing, Maoism seems to have been discredited as 
a source of political innovation, and the initiative has passed to the 
other side. The next phase of the Chinese Communist revolution was 
charted by Zhou Enlai and Deng Xiaoping and is being implemented 
by a coherent Deng grouping within the leadership. Those still most 
closely identified with Mao—Wu De, Chen Yonggui, Ji Dengkui, Wang 
Dongxing, et al.—tend to oppose mass activism, because with the shift 
in political initiative the most articulate and active mass constituency 
tends to oppose Mao. The Maoists have gravitated into a position of 
political conservatism, defending doctrinal orthodoxy against further 
erosion and raising criticisms against targets of opportunity in the mod- 
ernization program, but venturing no positive vindication of the Maoist 
legacy and -proposing no new initiatives of their own. Mao must bear 
his share of responsibility for the poverty of post-Mao Maoism. Like 
Bismarck, his obsession with power led him successively to eliminate 
most other able political leaders as potential rivals, finally vesting lead- 
ership in Hua Guofeng, whose foremost qualification was his lack of 
enemies or clear commitments. And Mao’s consistent scorn for learning 
and the learned led him to alienate the intellectuals who in all cultures 
are the prime bearers and shapers of ideology. Thus Mao’s legacy has 
been left to the custody of his opponents, who are adapting it to their 
own ends, 
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THE CENTRIST FUTURE OF 
INDIAN POLITICS 





Susanne Hoeber Rudolph and 
Lioyd |. Rudolph 


THE MOST STRIKING FEATURE of Indian politics is its per- 
sistent centrism. During the thirty years and five parliamentary elections 
in which the Indian National Congress was the dominant party among 
India’s several parties, it benefitted from three interdependent charac- 
teristics: first, a national apex organization with national goals, leader- 
ship, and strategy; second, a centrist (for India) ideology and centrist 
policies; and third, a pluralist basis of support. Despite the country’s 
notorious social, economic, and cultural diversity, the characteristics of 
the Janata party, victor in the sixth parliamentary election in 1977, the 
Congress-I, victor in the seventh parliamentary election of 1980, and 
the several parties that split from Congress and Janata between 1978 
and 1980 resemble those of the Indian National Congress. 

Why are India’s national parties centrist and pluralist rather than 
left or right class parties? Why, in a country with prominent religious 
communities, are confessional parties like those of the Middle East or 
Western Europe that appeal to religious sentiment and identity in- 
effective and defensive? 

There are several reasons why we expect national centrist parties 
to constitute the mainstream of party politics over the next decade: (1) 
the tenuous quality of national class consciousness; (2) the fragmenta- 
tion of the confessional majority; (3) the electoral strength of disadvan- 
taged confessional and social minorities; (4) the increasing political con- 
sciousness and strength of “bullock capitalists” and “backward classes”; 
(5) the imperatives of capturing power in Delhi; (6) the constraints im- 
posed by cultural diversity and social pluralism in the federal system; 
and (7) the advantages that accrue to a centrist national party when 


parliamentary seats are won by pluralities in single member constitu- 
encies. 
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Class Politics 


A leading reason for centrism is the tenuous quality of national 
class consciousness, To many it may seem plausible, even inevitable, 
that the politics of a country with as much inequality, poverty, and 
injustice as exist in India will take the form of class conflict. But class 
has not been and may not become the principal medium for representa- 
tion. Consciousness and organization with respect to inequality, pov- 
erty, and injustice have been as much or more the provenance of other 
kinds of social groupings such as status groups and cultural communi- 
ties as of class. Organizations representing language, caste, and terri- 
torial (sons of the soil)! interests and those of disadvantaged minorities 
(backward classes, scheduled castes and tribes, Muslims) have been more 
successful than class-based organizations in creating consciousness and 
guiding political action to deal with the economic interests of the poor 
and oppressed.? 

If class is to become a stronger determinant of political action, 
suitable objective conditions are required. Conventionally, this has 
meant heightened conflict between capital and labor as capital accumu- 
lation accelerates and larger proportions of the work force enter wage 
employment in the industrial sector of the organized economy. The fu- 
ture of class politics in India, however, is likely to remain as tenuous as 
its past. 

Although India is a leading industrial country (fifteenth in world 
rankings), it has no national classes. Its industrial work force is propor- 
tionately small and stationary and poorly organized. India’s five million 
factory workers in 1971 constituted 3% of its total work force of 180 
million and 28% of the eighteen million employed in the organized 
sector of the economy (10% of all workers). The proportion of workers 
employed in the organized sector (like those employed in agriculture 
and services) has remained constant between 1960 and 1977 and more 
or less constant from 1901. About 34% of organized sector workers in 
1978 belonged to India’s fragmented, competing, and locally oriented 
trade unions.* Unions, and leadership positions in unions, have pro- 


1 Myron Weiner, Sons of the Soil, Migration and Ethnic Conflict in India 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1978). 

2See R. A. Schermerhorn, Ethnic Plurality in India (Tucson: University of 
Arizona Press, 1978), and Lloyd I. Rudolph and Susanne Hoeber Rudolph, The 
Modernity of Tradition; Political Development in India (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1967). 

3 For a good summary of organized sector figures, see A. N. Agrawal, Indian 
Economy, 5th revised edition (New Delhi: Vikas, 1979), Chapter 32. Standard sources 
include Government of India, Central Statistical Organization Department of Sta- 
tistics, Ministry of Planning, Statistical Abstract, New Series, various numbers; Gov- 
ernment of India, Planning Commission, Economic Survey, annual, Delhi. The latest 
figures, which do not allow the range of comparison of the 1971 figures, are 5.7 
million factory workers in 1975, total work force 212 million in 1980 (applying a 
2% annual growth rate to achieve an estimate), and 21 million organized sector em- 
ployees. Economic Survey, 1978-9, pp. 87-88. 

4 Alak Ghosh, Indian Economy; Its Naiure and Problems, 22nd Revised Edition 
(Calcutta: World Press, 1979-80), p. 429. Ghosh’s figure of 34% for the proportion of 
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liferated much faster than membership. Between 1927-1932 and 1974, 
average membership per union steadily declined from 2618 to 737.5 

Organized labor’s apex organizations have little control over sub- 
ordinate units or influence on national policy or politics. Their frag- 
mentation along party lines and competitive relationship make it dif- 
ficult for them to pursue common policy or political objectives.é There 
is no equivalent in India to Britain’s or Germany’s national trade union 
congresses, France’s or Italy’s rival but national apex labor organiza- 
tions, or even America’s AFL-CIO. 

The closest approximations to national labor organizations in In- 
dia are unions representing workers in public sector industries and gov- 
ernment departments that span the subcontinent. These include the 
railways (1.4 million employees in 1975), insurance (800,000 employees 
in 1974), posts and telegraphs (650,000 in 1975), banks (400,000 in 1975), 
and smaller but strategically placed industries such as oil, coal, steel, 
and airlines. Sixty-five per cent of the workers employed in the or- 
ganized economy in 1974 were public employees. Federal and state 
government employees, including the police, have acted nationally on 
the basis of emulation and contagion rather than all-India organization. 
The railway strike of May 1974, which Mrs. Gandhi broke through 
massive repression and the arrest of union leaders, was an impressive 
demonstration of organized labor’s potential for national action and 
may be a harbinger of the future. But working class consciousness of 
state employees is compromised by their status as public employees, the 
nominally non-antagonistic nature of their relationship to owner- 
managers who are “socialist,” and the common interests that many 
white collar and skilled blue collar workers share with management. 
When the state controls the means of production and administration, 
conflict arises between workers’ claims based on performance and those 
based on equity. As wards of a nominally socialist state that aspires to 
be a “model employer,” India’s 13 million state employees tend to be 
dependent or rebellious rather than class conscious. Nor are they likely 
to make common cause with agricultural laborers and poor cultivators. 
Not only do they live as races apart but also, as beneficiaries of state 
exactions and investments, state employees can become rivals rather 
than brothers of their fellow workers in the unorganized economy. 

The limited and episodic capacity of India’s blue and white collar 
workers to engage in class politics is paralleled by the marginal capacity 





union members among workers in the organized economy has to be an estimate. 
The Labour Bureaus of many state governments do not submit any returns (pre- 
sumably because they must rely on union cooperation, which is not forthcoming) 
and some of those that do submit returns report incomplete coverage. The Statis- 
tical Pocketbook, 1979, p. 17}, relying on such state Labour Bureau figures, gives five 
million as the number of union members in 1971. Ghosh’s 34% works out to 6.1 
million. 

5 Agrawal, Indian Economy, p. 584. 

6 See Rakhahari Chattopadhyay, “The Political Role of Labour Unions in India: 
An Interstate Study of Labour Unions in West Bengal, Karnataka and Rajasthan,” 
Ph.D. Thesis, Department of Political Science, University of Chicago, 1975, 
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of owners and managers of capital in the private sector to engage in 
class politics or overtly to influence policy on their behalf. India’s large 
private firms rarely approximate the national scope (in markets, em- 
ployment, investment, and influence on consumption and political con- 
sciousness) that national firms in advanced industrial economies do. 
Furthermore, the conglomerates that replaced the British managing 
agencies have been placed on the defensive by the widely accepted ideo- 
logical position that the profit motive produces antisocial consequences. 
Legislation and licensing procedures that regulate the kind and amount 
of commodities produced as well as state control of credit and invest- 
ment reflect their limited capacity to insure their own freedom of action 
by influencing politics and policy. The frequent statements and policy 
proposals of spokesmen for private capitalism find little public favor 
with party leaders and elected and appointed officials because they want 
to avoid the political costs associated with legitimizing their views. 
Those who accept campaign contributions from private sector donors 
and support their interests governmentally find it convenient to attack 
them in public. 

In marked contrast to private capitalism, state capitalism under the 
name of the public sector is honored and well endowed. Planned in- 
vestment over the past thirty years has created a public sector that, as 
Jawaharlal Nehru intended, occupies the commanding heights of the 
organized economy. From the third plan to the sixth, the ratio of 
planned investment between the private and public sectors has been 
40:60.7 Public sector industries and financial institutions more often 
than not are national in ways comparable to their counterparts in ad- 
vanced industrial economies. Of India’s twenty largest firms, the top 
ten are in the public sector. The sales of the largest public sector firm, 
Indian Oil Corporation, exceeded the combined sales of the top ten 
firms in the private sector and the combined sales of the top ten public 
sector firms exceeded the sales of the top 101 private sector firms.8 

The existence of state capitalism on this scale severely limits the 
objective possibilities for rightist parties grounded in class politics of 
industrial and finance capitalism. The public sector is of and within the 
state. Its apex industry organizations, firms, and multifarious credit in- 
stitutions ab initio engage in bureaucratic rather than class politics. 
The organizational interests of state bodies are pursued more in the 
rooms and corridors of central secretariat buildings and in bargaining 
sessions with agents of competitive apex bodies and interest groups 
than in parliament, on the hustings, or in the streets. The politicians 
and bureaucrats who articulate and pursue the intcrests of state capital- 
ism do their best to avoid or escape class or interest group politics by 
making ideological claims that place agencies of the state above or out- 
side the political struggle. 


7 Alak Ghosh, Indian Economy, p. 312. 
8 India Today, May 16-31, 1979, p. 83. 
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As the nation’s largest employer, the state’s claim to be above or 
outside class or interest group politics affects its relations with its own 
workers. On the one hand, state employees who provide public or es- 
sential service de jure or de facto are not expected to use strikes to make 
demands or bargain collectively. On the other hand, when state capital- 
ist firms try to live up to the states’ paternalistic claim to be a model 
employer or, like large corporations in the advanced industrial econo- 
mies, increase prices in order to pass on the costs of buying industrial 
peace that was achieved by granting increased wages and benefits, they 
not only contribute to inflation but also, in a poor developing country 
like India, sacrifice the country’s long term collective interest by dis- 
sipating investment funds in present consumption. 

The domination of the means and relations of production by state 
capitalism in the organized sector severely limits the objective condi- 
tions for industrial and financial capitalism in India to become a con- 
scious, organized force in politics. State capitalism’s ambiguous dual 
role as the representative of the public or people’s interest and as the 
nation’s largest and most powerful holder of capital and employer of 
labor radically diminishes the means available for the conduct of class 
politics. 


Confessional Politics 


If there are reasons why India does not have national class parties, 
why not confessional parties? Why not a national Hindu party? Mod- 
erate Christian parties play an important role in the politics of western 
European states where “rationalist” culture and “secular” norms are 
more advanced than in India. Why has not India been affected by the 
religious revivalism that has swept the Islamic world or by confessional 
parties that, earlier, played an important part in the politics of the 
Middle East and Southeast Asia? Why does “centrism” in India include 
secularism as much as it does “socialism” and democracy? 

The support base for a national confessional party, the Hindu ma- 
jority, is illusory even while confessional minorities play an important 
role in national and regional politics. The overwhelming Hindu ma- 
jority, 83% according to the 1971 census, is in part an artifact of cate- 
gorization. In addition to the 17% (95 million) of the population who 
are not Hindus, another 15% (80 million) are members of scheduled 
castes. Their categorization as Hindus is as much a result of census 
enumeration as of their choosing. Most are not susceptible to political 
appeals based on a Hindu identity or Hindu interests. Similarly, it is 
questionable whether the 30 million out of 38 million tribals classified 
as Hindus in the 1971 census share a Hindu. identity. They too are not 
available for party appeals to Hindu nationalism and interests. Indeed, 
many are actively engaged in asserting a variety of cultural or sub- 
national identities and defending their interests against “Hindu” en- 
croachment and appropriation. Together, Muslims, other non-Hindus, 
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and scheduled castes and tribes counted as Hindus (11, 6, 15, and 5% 
respectively) constitute 37% of India’s population.® Of the 63% of the 
population that is left, only a fraction of uncertain magnitude shares a 
Hindu identity that has political saliency. More important, the Hindu 
majority is more fragmented and competitive along class, caste, and 
regional lines of cleavage than are India’s minorities. 

The potential support base for a Hindu confessional politics is 
located, for the most part, among the traditionally literate, spiritually 
initiated (“twice born”) upper castes in the relatively backward Hindi- 
speaking heartland states of northern India. In the nine large and more 
advanced states of southern, eastern, and western India, the kind of 
Hindu consciousness and social structure needed to support confessional 
party politics is marginal to nonexistent. 

Prior to the 1975 emergency regime, it was the erstwhile Jan Sangh 
—which became a fraction in the Janata party—and its sister organiza- 
tion, the RSS, that articulated the ideology of a Hindu Rashtra (Na- 
tion) and symbolic, cultural, and social policies that addressed Hindu 
interests and values. A rough measure of the potential support base for 
a Hindu confessional party is the proportion of the vote captured by 
the Jan Sangh in elections before 1977—e.g., 9% in 1967 and 7.4% in 
1971. 


Minority Politics 


By contrast India’s important minorities—the scheduled castes, 
Muslims, scheduled tribes, and Christians-—like American blacks and 
Spanish speakers, have had a greater propensity, now declining, than 
the Hindu majority to vote en bloc.1° Among the minorities, the sched- 
uled tribes vote together more than scheduled castes and Muslims. The 
minorities’ community identity is more pervasive and politically salient 
than the Hindu majority’s, and they share common economic and so- 
cial conditions to a much greater degree than Hindus. Again, like 
American blacks and Spanish speakers, they suffer simultaneously from 
poverty, discrimination, and powerlessness, objective circumstances that 
have been translated into subjective awareness of economic exploitation, 
status deprivation, and political repression. The objective conditions 
and consciousness of India’s minorities have been less subject than the 
Hindu majority’s to the cross cutting or divisive effects of class, caste 
and region. 

Muslim and scheduled caste and tribe support is particularly vital 


9 These percentages are based on the table given in Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting, India, 1979 A Reference Annual (Delhi: Government of India, 
1979), p. 10. Tribal Christians are included among “other non-Hindus.” 

10 For a careful examination of Muslim voting in Bihar, which shows, inter 
alia, increasing Muslim clectoral cohesiveness, see Harry W. Blair, Voting, Caste, 
Community, Society: Explorations in Aggregate Data Analysis in India and Bangla 
Desh (New Delhi and Stockholm: Young Asia Publications, 1979). 
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for electoral success in the five Hindi heartland states of northern India 
where the undivided Janata enjoyed its greatest electoral successes, and 
where in 1980 the opposition to Congress remained strongest. In other 
words, minorities are most significant numerically in just those states 
where elections since 1967 have been most closely contested. In Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Haryana, and Rajasthan, which in- 
clude India’s two most populous states and elect 40% of parliament’s 
542 members, the three minorities together constitute 37% of the votes 
in the first three, 34% in Rajasthan, and 23% in Haryana (see Table 1). 


gs e ee ee seus SSH A A 
TABLE 1: Parliamentary Seats and Minority Population Proportions in Hindi 
Heartland States, 1977 


Percentage of Population Total of 


No. of Minority Scheduled Scheduled Three 
State Seats Muslim Castes Tribes Minorities 
(All India) (542) (11) (15) (7) (33) 
Uttar Pradesh 85 16 21 Negligible 37 
Bihar 54 14 14 9 37 
Madhya Pradesh 40 4 13 20 37 
Rajasthan 25 7 15 12 34 
Haryana 10 4 19 Negligible 23 


SOURCE: India, A Reference Annual, 1979, p. 10. 





Because minority support is vital to electoral success, gaining or 
holding it has become a common feature of party strategy and ideology. 
Parties that rely primarily or exclusively on class appeals to reach the 
poor and disadvantaged have been less successful than those that seek 
to represent minority interests and identities. The electoral successes of 
the Congress party under Jawaharlal Nehru and Indira Gandhi were 
in large measure a result of support from India’s largest minorities, 
Muslims and the scheduled castes, who regarded Congress as their 
friend and protector. Janata’s success in the March 1977 election fol- 
lowed the alienation of these minorities from Congress and their sup- 
port of Janata. All three national parties contesting in 1980 tried to 
occupy the center by avowing that they were secular and socialist—i.e., 
that they recognized the minorities’ need for protection and help and 
the state’s obligation to eliminate destitution (or poverty) and provide 
economic opportunities to the poor and disadvantaged. Each made sym- 
bolic and policy claims designed to gain the support of India’s minor- 
ities: Janata’s scheduled caste leader Jagjivan Ram and its Gandhian 
commitment to eliminate destitution and promote employment; Lok 
Dal’s son-of-a-kisan (cultivator) leader Charan Singh and its commit- 
ment to promote secularism and the interests of the agrarian sector 
where most of the disadvantaged minorities live; and Congress-I’s Nehru 
legacy of friendship and protection for Muslims and the scheduled 
castes personified in his daughter Indira and its effort to eliminate pov- 
erty by promoting industrialization. 
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The nominal reason for Janata’s three splits in July 1979 and 
March and April 1980 was the credibility of its commitment to secular- 
ism, a code word for the party’s attitude towards the minorities and 
Hindu communalism. The Charan Singh, Jagjivan Ram, and Chandra 
Shekhar-led fractions alleged that the former Jan Sangh fraction’s “dual 
membership” in the Janata party and in the upper caste dominated 
RSS (Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh) was incompatible with the party’s 
secular commitment. The RSS’s ideology of Hindu Rashtra, they ar- 
gued, would exclude the minorities from the equal benefits of citizen- 
ship and inhibit policy initiatives on their behalf. Leaders of the former 
Jan Sangh depicted Hindu Rashtra as an inclusive term that encom- 
passed India’s composite Hindu culture and plural society. They stressed 
that the Janata party’s founder, the late Jayaprakash Narayan, found 
no incompatibility between his commitment to secularism and to Gan- 
dhi’s social philosophy and Jan Sangh and RSS support prior to and 
after the formation of the Janata party in May 1977. In April 1980, at 
the time of Janata’s third split, Atal Behari Vajpayee, former Jan Sangh 
leader and president of the newly formed Bharatiya Janata party, re- 
affirmed the new party’s commitment to Jayaprakash Narayan’s philos- 
ophy. Emphasizing that secularism and unity in diversity were the 
cornerstones of Indian nationalism, he said that his party would give 
the foremost place to promoting the interests of the minorities and the 
backward sections.1! 

By advocating secularism, the Janata party and its successors could 
continue to bid for the support of scheduled caste and Muslim voters, 
many of whom had deserted Congress to vote for Janata in 1977 as a 
result of emergency excesses. Indeed, Janata in 1977 captured all 38 
scheduled caste seats in the five Hindi heartland states (Table 2). Con- 
trary to the impression conveyed by the 1980 outcome in seats when 
Congress-I won 62% of the seats in the Hindi heartland states (Table 
2), the 1980 outcome in party vote shares there makes clear that oppo- 
sition inroads on Congress support from minority communities per- 
sisted at diminished levels. In 1971, Congress-I won 65% of the sched- 
uled caste seats in the seventeen large states, in 1977 Janata almost re- 
versed the result by capturing 58%, but in 1980 Congress-I apparently 
regained its 1971 hold on scheduled caste support by winning 61% 
(Table 2). This aggregate result is misleading, however, because sched- 
uled caste votes in Hindi heartland states were more closely divided in 
1980 than they were in 1971 and 1977 when we infer the minorities 
voted decisively for Congress and then for Janata. In U.P., not only 
India’s most populous state but also the state with the highest propor- 
tion (21%) of scheduled caste voters, Janata and Lok Dal candidates in 
1980 gained 58% of the vote in scheduled caste constituencies, 6% 
higher than their average vote in U.P. (52%) and 22% higher than the 


11 Times of India, April 7, 1980. 
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TABLE 2: Scheduled Caste Constituencies, Seats by Party, in the 1971, 1977, 
and 1980 Lok Sabha Elections 


1971 
Congress Janata Other 
No. % No. % No. % 
48 (65) 7 (10) 18 (25) 
Total Seats 73 


17 Large States 


1977 
Congress Janata Other 
No, % No. % No. % 
15 (11) 45 (58) 18 (23) 
Total Seats 78 


1980 
Congress Janata Other 
No. % No. % No. % 
46 (61) 14 (18) 16 (21) 
Total Seats 76 


Hindi Heartland 


1971 1977 1980 
Congress Janata Congress Janata Congress Janata 
Bihar 5 1 8 6 2 
Haryana 2 3 l 1 
Madhya Pradesh 3 2 5 4 2 
Uttar Pradesh 17 18 8 9 
Rajasthan 2 4 4 


29 (85%) 5 (15%) 0 (0%) 38 (100%) 23 (62%) 14 (38%) 

SOURCES: Government of India, Election Commission, Report on the General 
Election to the Lok Sabha, 1971, Vol. I; Report on the General Election to the Lok 
Sabha, 1977, Vol. Il. For 1980, G. G. Mirchandani, The People’s Verdict (New Delhi: 
Vikas, 1980), p. 135. 

NOTE: The number of scheduled caste seats has increased over time. Congress 
refers to Congress (R) in 1971; Congress in 1977; Congress (I) in 1980. Janata refers 
to the components that united in 1977; 1971 counts the premerger parties and 1980 
counts Janata, Lok Dal, and Congress-U. 





Congress-I’s vote in U.P.’s scheduled caste constituencies and in the 
state as a whole, both of which averaged 36% .12 

In Bihar, the home state of the then Janata leader and potential 
prime minister, Jagjivan Ram, himself a member of a scheduled caste 
community, Congress-I candidates in scheduled caste constituencies 
polled a higher percentage of the vote than in U.P. and higher than 
their Janata and Lok Dal rivals, but still fell short of a majority. Mrs. 
Gandhi's well-publicized efforts, starting as early as May 1977 at Belchi 
in Bihar, to recapture the confidence and loyalty of scheduled caste 
voters by rushing to the scene of atrocities against them, as well as the 
backlash among upper as well as scheduled caste voters against Bihar’s 
Janata Chief Minister’s successful effort to reserve 22% of government 
jobs for the backward “classes” (i.e., castes), may help to account for the 
fact that Congress-I candidates in scheduled caste constituencies won 
48% while Janata/Lok Dal candidates won 44% of the vote. Both sets 
of candidates did better in scheduled caste constituencies than in the 





32 Constituency reports, January 6 to 15, Hindustan Times, Times of India, 
Indian Express, Statesman. Of the eight seats Congress-I won in U.P., all were by 
minority votes ranging from 35% to 45%. None would have been won had Lok Dal 
and Janata voted together. Of the 6 seats Congress-I won in Bihar, it would have 
lost two had those parties voted together. 
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state as a whole, Congress-I polling an impressive 12% and Janata/Lok 
Dal a more modest 4%, higher than their statewide average. 

Muslim seats and votes in 1980 were closely divided. Congress-I 
captured 29 (45%) of the 64 seats with 20% to 50% Muslim voters, a 
result 22% below its national average (67%) of seats won. Similarly, 
Congress-I won only 36% of the vote in the 64 “Muslim” constituencies, 
7% less than its national average of 43%. Clearly, its special relation- 
ship with the Muslim community had not been reestablished. Of the 
32 of 64 “Muslim” seats captured by other parties, 12 were won by the 
Lok Dal in U.P. and 18 by the Communist Party-Marxist in West 
Bengal—from June 1977 the governing party in that state. Congress-I 
victories, by contrast, were spread over the country!® mainly in states 
where Muslims were smaller fractions of statewide population and thus 
more isolated than they are in U.P. and West Bengal, which rank first 
and second in proportion of Muslim population. Because a significant 
proportion of U.P. Muslims are small or middle size landholders and 
many Bengal Muslims are poor laborers, there is reason to believe that 
Muslims in these two states who voted for the Lok Dal and the CPI-M 
respectively interpreted their interest more in class than in community 
terms, while Muslims who voted for Congress-I more often understood 
their interest in communal terms.'4 

Among the minorities, only the scheduled tribe voters in 1980 re- 
turned to the Congress-I fold in overwhelming numbers. In 197], 
Congress-I won 68% of the scheduled tribe seats, in 1977 Janata won 
61% and in 1980 Congress-I improved substantially on its impressive 
1971 margin by capturing 82% (Table 3). Voting patterns confirm that 
tribal voters, unlike scheduled caste and Muslim voters in 1980, en- 
gaged in bloc voting for! Congress-I, but only at the state level. In 
Madhya Pradesh, the state with the largest scheduled tribe population 
and the most scheduled tribe seats (9), Congress-I in 1980 won comfort- 
able majorities or high pluralities in all but one. Its overall average in 
Madhya Pradesh tribal reserved seats was 55%, eight points higher 
than its average in the state and 12% above its national average. Sched- 
uled caste and Muslim voters rarely exceed 30% of the population even 
in reserved constituencies and, as a result, often reflect by choice or in- 
timidation the voting pattern of their constituency. Tribal voters, how- 
ever, are more densely concentrated, typically constituting 50% or more 





13G. G. Mirchandani, The People’s Verdict (New Delhi: Vikas, 1980), p. 134; 
Times of India, January 26, 1980. 

14 For an examination of long-term social factors at work shaping electoral be- 
havior in U.P., see Francine Frankel, “Problems of Correlating Electoral and Eco- 
nomic Variables: An Analysis of Voting Behaviour & Agrarian Modernization in 
Uttar Pradesh,” in John O. Field et al., Electoral Politics in the Indian States: The 
Impact of Modernization (New Delhi: Manohar, 1977). Frankel (p. 180) shows a 
modest positive correlation (.41) of BKD vote with the percentage of Muslim popula- 
tion in the West Plain (18 western districts) of U.P. 

16 The Janata/Lok Dal average vote in tribal constituencies declined from 61% 
to 34%, an enormous 27 point decline. Constituency reports, Hindustan Times, 
Times of India, Indian Express, Statesman, January 6 to January 15, 1980. 
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TABLE 3: Scheduled Tribe Constituency Seats by Party, 1971 to 1980, Lok Sabha 








1971 1977 1980 
No. % No. % No. % 
Congress 21 (68) 9 (29) 27 (82) 
Janata 5 (16) 19 (61) 2 (6) 
Communist Parties l 
Other 5 (16) 3 (10) 3 (3) 
31 (100) 31 (1002) 388 (99) 





SOURCES: Same as Table 2. 

NOTE: Congress means Congress (R) in 1971, Congress in 1977, Congress-I in 
1980. Janata in 1971 means the components of the 1977 Janata; in 1980 it means 
Janata, Lok Dal, and Congress-U. 





in reserved constituencies,’ and vote more independently. Unlike ex- 
untouchables and Muslims, whose level of consciousness and organiza- 
tion are higher and whose constituency circumstances are different, 
tribals, as the most oppressed and disadvantaged minorities, turned to 
the Congress-I in 1980, and to a lesser but significant extent, to tribal 
parties. 

The 1980 election results confirm that the need to win a substantial 
share of the minority vote is one of the essential determinants of cen- 
trism in Indian politics. Parties whose ideology, policies, and electoral 
strategy do not attend to representing minority interests and identities 
cannot compete for power at the national level. Centrist parties, in the 
coded language of Indian politics, espouse secularism and socialism in 
order to signal their regard and concern for the 37% of the electorate 
who are minority voters. 


Bullock Capitalists and Backward Classes 


The centrist character of India’s national parties is also determined 
by the balance of forces in the agricultural sector. Polarization and left 
and right class politics in the countryside are unlikely because the first 
wave of land reform broke the power of the neo-feuda] landlord class 
(zamindars and jagirdars) and because a centrist political class composed 
of bullock capitalists and backward classes has emerged as the leading 
representative of agrarian interests. The power of neo-feudal notables 
was initially limited by the first and largely successful first wave of land 
reforms in the 1950s that abolished “intermediaries,” India’s landlord 
class. Without the first wave of land reform, neo-feudal landlords using 
attached (traditionally dependent) labor and/or tractor capitalists using 
wage labor might have provided, as they have in Pakistan, the basis for 


16 See Gopal Krishna, “Electoral Participation and: Political Integration,” in 
Center for the Study of Developing Societies, Context of Electoral Change in India 
(Delhi: Academic Books, 1969), p. 37. He shows that in 80% of reserved constituen- 
cies the Scheduled Castes constituted less than 30% while Scheduled Tribes con- 
stituted 50% of the population in two-thirds of constituencies reserved for them. 
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a viable conservative politics.17 The Swatantra party for a time created 
an alliance between neo-feudal and capitalist agricultural interests and 
private industrial capitalism. Its demise ended India’s only experiment 
with class politics of the right. 

At the bottom of the agrarian pyramid, except in a few districts 
such as those in Kerala, the level of consciousness and organization 
among agricultural workers is too low to enable them to represent 
themselves effectively. India’s “proletariat” in the organized economy 
is in fact a labor aristocracy composed of white and skilled blue collar 
workers. It is sufficiently separated by interest, life style, and aspirations 
from unskilled rural wage labor to prevent urban and rural workers 
in the forseeable future from becoming allies, much less comrades. This 
urban-rural gap may close as agriculture workers become more conscious 
and organized, more members of their households are employed in the 
city, or, as rural producers, they become beneficiaries of the green and 
white (milk) revolutions. Over the next decade such linkages seem re- 
mote. By contrast with the objective circumstances and subjective orien- 
tation of the top and bottom of the agrarian pyramid that constrain 
class parties of the right and left, those of bullock capitalists are ascen- 
dent and promote centrism. 

In the 1970s, the political influence of large landholders was suc- 
cessfully challenged by a new rural class we call bullock capitalists. 
Their political strategy was to challenge Congress’ alleged urban and 
industrial bias by generalizing the interests of independent agrarian 
producers to the agricultural sector and rural society as a whole. The 
victory of the Janata party and the formation of a Janata government in 
1977 marked the ascendance of a political coalition in which agrarian 
interests were the senior partner. Charan Singh’s March 1979 pro- 
agrarian budget, like his six month (July-December 1979) Lok Dal-led 
coalition government and 1980 campaign themes (e.g., his attacks on 
organized labor as privileged and Nehru’s urban-industrial bias)!8§ cre- 
ated a backlash whose strength, inter alia, is a measure of his success. 
No party, including those on the left, has ignored Charan Singh’s mass 
base among agrarian producers. 

Eighty percent of India’s population is rural, 72% of its labor force 
is agricultural, and 45% of its national income comes from its agricul- 
tural sector. Independent agrarian producers constitute a plurality of 
India’s work force but are even less effectively organized and repre- 
sented at the state and national level than industrial labor. Prior to 


17 Ronald Herring and Charles Kennedy, “The Political Economy of Farm 
Mechanization Policy: Tractors in Pakistan,” in Raymond Hopkins (ed.), Politics of 
Agricultural Development (Boulder, Colorado: Westview Press, forthcoming), and 
(with M. Ghaffar Chaudhry) “The 1972 Land Reforms in Pakistan and Their Eco- 
nomic Implications: A Preliminary Analysis,” Pakistan Development Review, Au- 
tumn 1974. 

18 Charan Singh articulated these themes while campaigning in Andhra Pradesh 
in October 1979. See the Deccan Herald, Hindu, and Indian Express (Bangalore) for 
October 23 and 24, 1979. We are grateful to V, K. Narasimhan, editor of the Deccan 
Herald, for providing these cuttings. 
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1977 they partially overcame this apparent handicap for influencing 
policy by direct representation in state legislatures and cabinets. After 
Janata’s victory in 1977, they were for the first time directly represented 
at the national level by being the largest faction in the Janata Parlia- 
mentary Party and by their influence in the cabinet, planning com- 
mission, and ministries. 

The emergence of agrarian interests on the national political scene 
undid the political settlement of the Nehru era, which was based on a 
coalition of urban and rural interests united behind an essentially 
urban-oriented industrial strategy. Its senior partners were India’s pro- 
portionately small (about 3%) but politically powerful administrative, 
managerial, and professional English-educated middle classes and big 
industrialists who welcomed the freedom from foreign competition of 
the import substitution and industrial self-reliance strategies of the 
second and third five-year plans. The English-educated middle classes 
manned the bureaucracy, built and managed the state capitalist (public) 
sector, and staffed large firms in the modern private sector, ‘The junior 
partners in the Nehru settlement were rural notables. mostly of the 
large landowner class. They consented to the import substitution and 
industrial self-reliance strategies, urban contro] of the central govern- 
ment, and the advantages that accrued to urban elites and organized 
workers on condition that they themselves remain in charge of the state 
governments. Being in control of state governments enabled them to 
allocate resources and control policy implementation for the agricul- 
tural sector and rural society in ways that protected their interests. One 
of the consequences of the 1977 election, only partially intended, was 
that for the first time since independence, agricultural interests were 
powerfully represented at the center as well as in the states. At the 
same time, bullock capitalists partially displaced large landowners in 
the agrarian power constellation. As a result, the Nehru era policies 
favoring cities, centralization, bigness, and capital intensive industrial- 
ization were displaced by policies that favored the agricultural sector 
and rural society, decentralization of government and the economy, and 
small producers using labor intensive technologies that promote em- 
ployment. 

The Gandhi-led Congress-I government formed after the January 
1980 mid-term parliamentary election has given indications that it in- 
tends to revive the Nehru settlement. Industry rather than agriculture is 
to be the principal means of growth and employment generation. Ten- 
ants, small holders, and laborers led by neo-feudal notables and large 
landowners are likely to play a larger part than bullock capitalists and 
backward classes in Congress-I’s rural support, pointing toward a variety 
of Tory socialism.!® If local notables and large landowners become 


19 In anticipation of assembly elections in nine states projected for late May or 
early June 1980, ex-Swatantra neo-feudal notables (mainly Rajput) in Rajasthan 
previously associated with the Janata party but badly treated by Janata Chief Min- 
ister Bhairon Singh Shekawat and adversely affected by his redistributionist policies 
were being encouraged by Congress-I state and national leaders to believe that they 
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junior partners in Congress-I’s rebuilt Nehru-style urban-rural coali- 
tion, they may be willing to support the return of an urban-oriented 
industrial strategy in return for a partial restoration of their status and 
power in rural society and state politics. At the same time Mrs. Gandhi, 
whose party ridiculed Janata’s agriculture-led employment strategy, has 
not ignored the policy needs of middle-level agricultural producers, no 
doubt in the expectation that some support can be obtained from that 
uarter.?0 

Middle-level agricultural producers are one component of the as- 
cendant political class in India’s countryside. This component encom- 
passes two overlapping categories: a producer group, the middle-level 
peasants we call bullock capitalists; and a status group, the backward 
classes, an administrative euphemism for backward castes. They consti- 
tute about 25% of the population located in the lower reaches of the 
caste order but above the untouchables. Backward castes began to mo- 
bilize politically in the south and west after World War I, but only 
recently have come to be a political force in the north.?! The center- 
pieces of Janata’s economic and social policies articulated the political 
class interests, an agriculture-led employment strategy, and a new wave 
of reservation of seats, this time for backward castes in government jobs 
and educational institutions. 

Bullock capitalists are advantageously placed by their objective cir- 
cumstances to be the hegemonic agrarian class. As of 1971-1972 they 
constituted a large proportion of agricultural households and controlled 
more land (35% controlling 51%) than any of the other three agrarian 
classes—landless (27%), small holders (33% controlling 10%), or large 
landholders (6% controlling 39%). Large landholders, whose average 


would be allocated a substantial number of tickets (nominations). Rajputs in Gujar- 
at and to a lesser extent in Madhya Pradesh already had moved into top leadership 
positions in the Congress—I. His Highness Baria was coordinating Rajput-Congress-I 
negotiations. In U.P. Rajputs played a significant part in 1980 Congress~I Parlia- 
mentary campaigns. In Amethi, the son of the Raja of Amethi, Sanjay Singh, man- 
aged Sanjay Gandhi's successful campaign. The Rajmata of Gwalior, Vijaya Raje 
Scindia, Mrs. Gandhi’s Janata opponent in Rae Bareilly constituency, fared badly 
in part because Rajputs whose support she expected voted instead for Mrs. Gandhi. 

In the 1980 state assembly elections in U.P., 115 of the 334 Congress (1) candi- 
dates for general seats were Rajputs. Brahmans for the first time ranked second with 
95. Brahmans, like Muslims and Harijans, are not likely to take well to Sanjay 
Gandhi's reliance on Rajput leadership. For details, see S. K. Tripathi’s column in 
the Indian Express, May 16, 1980. 

20 The Congress-I minister for agriculture, Rao Birendra Singh, has pushed 
vigorously for more favorable prices for agricultural products and inputs. “Appeas- 
ing the Rich Farm Lobby,” Economic and Political Weekly, 15:9, March 1, 1980. 
Finance Minister R. Venkataraman’s temporary budget of March, 1980, which had 
virtually no relief for any category of taxpayer, did have one for the tax paying 
farmers who are by definition rich, allowing them to take into account the previous 
year’s losses in the current year’s declaration. Times of India, March 12, 1980. The 
two moves suggest appeals to both bullock capitalists and rich farmers. 

21 See our Modernity of Tradition, Part I; Robert L. Hardgrave Jr., The Nadars 
of Tamilnad (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1979); Eugene lrschick, 
Politics and Social Conflict in South India: The Non-Brahman Movement and Tamil 
Separatism (Bombay: Oxford, 1969). 
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size holding increased marginally, lost ground to bullock capitalists be- 
tween 1954 and 1972 in terms of proportion of households and area 
controlled, and, we infer, in capacity to practice vertical mobilization. 
Along with the end of pro-Congress block voting by minorities (except 
tribals) in the Hindi heartland states, the absolute and proportional 
decline in the largely pro-Congress large landholder category and the 
more effective political mobilization of bullock capitalists and backward 
castes have contributed to Congess’ progressive loss of support, partic- 
ularly in U.P., Bihar, and Haryana. Congress’ decline began in 1967, 
touched bottom in 1977, and made only a weak recovery in 1980.72 
Congress’ decline paralleled the rise of Charan Singh’s BKD (a Janata 
faction and later the Lok Dal), the party par excellence of the bullock 
capitalists. This pattern may be interpreted in light of Paul Brass’ in- 
vestigations in U.P., which show that Congress’ strength lay especially 
among operators of 30 acres or more and one acre or less, while the 
BKD’s lay among the two to twenty acre holders.?% 

Bullock capitalists resemble “yeoman” farmers in that they are in- 
dependent agricultural producers. Self-employed and self-funded, their 
holdings are large enough to support the use of a pair of bullocks and 
the new inputs associated with the “green revolution.” Typically, they 
operate between 2.5 and 15 acres. At the same time, their assets are not 
large enough to enable them to engage in capital intensive agricultural 
production based on extensive use of machinery or to require them to 
rely wholly or mainly on wage labor. We prefer the term “bullock 
capitalists” to “middle peasants” because of the mix of capitalist, pre- 
industrial, and non-capitalist features that characterizes their economic 
circumstances. They operate family farms; the family broadly defined 
is the primary if not the exclusive source of capital, management, and 
labor. Bullock capitalists produce enough for the market to be oriented 
to and constrained by it but not so much that consumption of their own 
products or non-monetized exchanges have ceased to matter. The costs 
of their inputs, like the prices of their products, are powerfully but not 
wholly determined by market forces; state actions also affect agricul- 
tural prices and factor costs. They sometimes employ but do not depend 
on attached or casual wage labor. Because they are self-employed, they 
benefit from their own high quality, committed labor. While they use 
and pay for capital and participate in markets, they are “non-capitalist” 
producers in the sense that, being self-employed, their relations of pro- 
duction remain relatively undifferentiated and non-antagonistic. 

Most important for consciousness and politics, the economic cir- 
cumstances of bullock capitalists unite the interests of capital, manage- 
ment, and labor. Bullock capitalists own the means of production, man- 


22 The Congress percent of votes over three elections is as follows: UP—1971, 
490; 1977, 25%; 1980, 36%. Bihar—1971, 34%; 1977, 23%; 1980, 36%. Haryana— 
1971, 58%; 1977, 18%; 1980, 30%. 

ae Politicization of the Peasantry in a North Indian State,” mimeo, 1978, 
p. 66. 
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age the productive unit, and themselves provide most if not all of the 
labor. If there is exploitation involved in their relations of production, 
it is self-exploitation—e.g., they benefit from the “surplus value” of 
their labor. Their ideological propensities are individualistic rather 
than collectivist or capitalist. Their objective interests do not place 
them in a necessarily antagonistic relationship with other agrarian 
classes. At the same time, to the degree that they supplement family 
labor with wage labor or compete for scarce land with tenants or land- 
less laborers, their mainly non-capitalist relations of production are 
no bar to severe conflict with other agrarian classes. Nonetheless, they 
are more free than any other agrarian class to seek hegemony by appeal- 
ing to the common interest of all agrarian classes and, by making up- 
ward and/or downward alliances, to become the fulcrum of political 
centrism. 

All these features conspire to make bullock capitalists not only a 
centrist class but also the agent of a centrist politics equally opposed to 
collectivist and capitalist agriculture. As the bullock capitalists’ most 
articulate ideologue put it: 


A system of agriculture based on small enterprises, where the worker 
himself is the owner of the land under his plough, will foster democracy. 
For, it creates a population of independent outlook and action in the 
social and political fields. The peasant is an incorrigible individualist; 
his vocation, season in and season out, can be carried on with a pair of 
bullocks or a small machine in the solitude of nature without the neces- 
sity of having to give orders to or take orders from anybody. That is 
why the peasant class everywhere is the only class which is equally 
democratic without mental reservations. Further, the system of family- 
sized farms or peasant proprietorship ensures stability because the oper- 
ator or the peasant has a stake in his farm and would lose by insta- 
bility.24 


The political coming of age of bullock capitalists runs parallel 
with and is strengthened by the first wave in the northern Hindi heart- 
land states and the second wave in the southern and western states of 
Karnataka and Maharashtra of the so-called backward classes move- 
ment. While the objective overlap is hardly perfect, the backward castes 
that were and are now being mobilized represent the status face of the 
economic category represented by bullock capitalism. Bullock capitalists 
are an economic category grounded in the means of production; the 
backward castes are defined by the traditional ritual ranking of caste, 
modified by the British and Indian state’s “official” sociological ranking 
of India’s disadvantaged. 


24 Charan Singh, India’s Economic Policy: The Gandhian Blueprint (New Delhi: 
Vikas, 1978), p. 16. 

25 For an account of the complex ideological and legal aspects of the backward 
classes movement, see Marc Galanter, “Who are the ‘Other Backward Classes’ An 
Introduction to a Constitutional Puzzle,” Economic and Political Weekly, 13:43 and 
44, October 28, 1978. Also Lelah Dushkin, “Backward Class Benefits and Social Class 
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Both the British government and the Government of India’s Back- 
ward Classes Commission designated as “backward classes” castes whose 
ritual rank and occupational status were above the untouchables but in 
the lower reaches of the caste order of traditional society. The fact 
that in 1977 both “backward classes” and bullock capitalists caused and 
benefitted from the electoral victory of the Janata coalition bears wit- 
ness to their substantial overlap. The chief ministers of Janata-governed 
northern states were themselves of or spoke for Yadavas (Ahir), Kurmis, 
Koeris, and other prominent backward classes who have traditionally 
worked the land but now aspire to higher social status and improved 
occupational opportunities.26 The demand by “backward classes” for 
reservation of posts in government service and seats in educational] in- 
stitutions is partly an expression of upwardly mobile lower caste culti- 
vators’ efforts to challenge the hold on clerical positions of traditionally 
literate upper castes. They hope to place family members in white col- 
lar service jobs and thus improve the family’s social standing, income, 
and security. In Bihar, U.P., and Karnataka, and later at the center, 
the demands of “backward classes” became a divisive political issue by 
generating a backlash among upper caste Hindus and untouchables. 
Just prior to the 1980 election, abortive efforts were made by the Charan 
Singh caretaker government to have the central government follow 
Bihar and U.P. in reserving jobs in government service for “backward 
class” members.?? 

The interests and ideology of the political class formed by bullock 
capitalists and backward castes strengthens centrism in Indian politics. 
This composite class encompasses more voters than any other agrarian 
class taken by itself (34% of households) and any other status group 
taken by itself (about 25% of the total population). While imperfectly 
mobilized and far {rom homogeneous in political outlook and behavior, 
on both counts this group compares favorably with other agrarian classes 


in India, 1920-1970,” Economic and Political Weekly, 14:4, April 7, 1980. Today the 
term backward classes loosely refers to lower “Shudras," about half the castes located 
below the upper “Shudras’—e.g., Jats—and the traditionally literate upper ‘‘twice- 
born” castes—e.g., Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishya, and para-twice born such as 
Kayasthas and Khatris—but above the untouchables. 

26 Ram Naresh Yadav and Karpoori Thakur, the chief ministers of U.P. and 
Bihar, were from backward classes. Studies that deal with specific “backward classes” 
include Chandrasekhar Bhatt, “The Reform Movement among the Waddors of 
Karnataka,” in M. S. A. Rao, cd., Social Movements in India, Vol. I (New Delhi: 
Manohar, 1978); Mark Franda, Small is Politics (New Delhi: Wiley Eastern, 1979), 
which deals with backward “classes” in Bihar; M. $. A, Rao, “Political Elite and 
Caste Association, Economic and Political Weekly, Vol. 3, May 18, 1968, an account 
of the Yadavas; and K. K. Verma, Changing Role of Caste Associations (New Delhi: 
National Publishing House, 1979), a study of the Kurmis. 

27 These efforts reflected the commitment in the Janata manifesto of 1977 and 
the Lok Dal manifesto of 1979, which provided that “at least 25 per cent of Groups 
A and B... jobs in the Central Government services will . . . be reserved for young 
men and women coming from . . . [the socially and educationally backward classes 
... both Hindu and Muslim] as recommended by the Backward Classes Commission 
appointed in the fifties by the Union Government itself, under Article 340 of the 
Constitution.” Lok Dal Election Manifesto, 1979 (New Delhi: Shyamal Basu, Pub- 
licity Secretary, 1979), p. 29. 
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and status groups. As self-employed agrarian producers, their relations 
with capitalist farmers and agricultural laborers are less antagonistic 
than the wide appeal of its agrarian ideology and policies. 

The prospects for bullock capitalist leadership depend on recogni- 
tion in their alliance strategy and policy agenda of the mixed class char- 
acter of India’s rural economy. If the parties under bullock capitalist 
influence make downward class and status group alliances and credibly 
pursue policies that promote redistribution, growth, and the collective 
good of the agrarian sector, bullock capitalists will improve their 
chances for playing a leadership role. Alternative strategies such as form- 
ing alliances upward with large landowners or pursuing only, its own 
class interests are viable but foreclose the possibility of hegemony. In 
the world of day to day political struggles, where personal ambition, 
group self-interest, and’ short-term calculations often govern the course 
of events, all three strategies are evident at different times and in differ- 
ent contexts. 


The Imperatives of National Power 


The goal of capturing power in Delhi or wielding political in- 
fluence there also strengthens centrism. Power in Delhi requires a party 
majority or opposition standing in parliament. As a result, the power- 
ful tendency toward party fragmentation is met by a countervailing 
tendency toward party consolidation. Factions and personalities moti- 
vated by short run calculations designed to exploit the main chance 
deflect from and split parties even while India’s political elites seek 
homes in national parties in order to exercise power and influence at 
the national level. Governing in Delhi means access to the advantages 
of incumbency. India’s federal system gives the center initial or re- 
sidual control over most of the resources and rules that affect state gov- 
ernments and leaves a substantial portion under the center’s direct 
authority. The governing party gains bargaining advantages with its 
own and rival state level party units seeking to influence policy choice 
and implementation. Even though a national party may lose an elec- 
tion, belonging to it may be a more attractive possibility than going 
into the political wilderness at the head of a minor party. 


The Constraints of Pluralism 


India’s cultural diversity and social pluralism provide another rea- 
son for parties seeking national power to adopt centrist ideologies and 
policies. Issues and symbols highly salient for one or a few states are 
irrelevant to others. Madhya Pradesh, one of India’s more backward 
States because of its marginal agricultural economy, predominantly 
rural society, large and backward tribal population, and residual 
princely state loyalities, is very different from its neighbor Maharashtra 
whose productive, market-oriented agricultural economy, numerous in- 
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dustrial complexes, large urban centers and advanced and well-organ- 
ized ex-untouchable caste make it oné of India’s most advanced states. 
National parties must adopt ideologies and advocate policies that ar- 
ticulate and represent the formidable range of economic, cultural, and 
social differences that exist among and within India’s twenty-two states 
and eight union territories. The result has bedevilled efforts by scholars 
to establish significant correlations between socioeconomic variables 
and party voting.?8 For example,-in 1977 the Janata in Bihar may have 
gotten a substantial portion of its support from poor and uneducated 
laborers, in Delhi from upper income and educated. commercial and 
professional classes, and in Rajasthan from middle income traders and 
cultivators. Associations between socioeconomic status and party prefer- 
ences have been found at the district and, to an éxtent, at the state 
level, but they wash out at the national ({all-India) level. In consequence, 
electoral pluralities and parliamentary majorities depend on articulat- 
ing policies that. reconcile contradictions among.tonflicting interests yet 
avoid consensual formulas that, by speaking’ to everybody, speak to no- P 
body. i ; ' ie: ` ' 


The Electoral System and Centrism 


Finally, the formal rule governing electoral competition among 
parties has favored centrism. Regardless of the number of candidates 
and the division of the vote among them, the candidate first past the 
post (plurality) wins the seat. Given the absence of national classes, 
communities, and interest groups and the presence of cultural diversity 
and social fragmentation, it is not surprising that no party has won a 
majority of the vote in seven parliamentary elections over a thirty-year 
period. What may be surprising is that (with exception of the Novem- 
ber 1969 to February 1971 and the July-December 1980 periods) parties 
with comfortable parliamentary majorities have governed the country 
since the first election in 1952. Without a majority ‘party India has 
regularly produced majority governments. 

The first past the post rule rewards the party with the highest 
plurality by inflating its seat over its vote percentage by 20% to 25%. 
Conversely, the rule penalizes competing national centrist parties by 
deflating their seat as against their vote percentage. Given the high 
proportion (46% in 1980) of plurality victories and the predominance 
of multi-cornered contests (518 of 525),2% two phenomena that reflect 


28 Biplab Das Gupta and W. H. Morris-Jones, Patterns and Trends in Indian 
Politics: An Ecological Analysis of Aggregate Data on Society and Elections (New 
Delhi: Allied Books, 1976). 

29 Both figures are for 1980. See Mirchandani, People’s Verdict, p. 127 for plur- 
ality victories in 1980 and p. 103 for number of multi-cornered contests, 1980 and 
1977. In 1977, 438 of 540 contests were multi-cornered but 473 of 540 contests were 
won by a majority, a result reflecting Janata’s sweep in the Northern States. For 
the 1977 majority/plurality win figures see Election Commission, Report on The 


Sixth General Election to the House of the People . . . 1977. Vol. II (Statistical), 
p. 16. 
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the attempts by some candidates to represent narrow confessional, caste, 
tribe, and other diversities, the first past the post rule has given the 
advantage to parties appealing to a wide spectrum of classes, communi- 
ties, regions, and interests. 

The center may not hold. There is a limit to how many parties can 
aspire to be national and centrist. Multi-cornered contests involving 
several centrist parties open the way to levels of vote fragmentation 
that can advantage parties with more focussed appeals to class, com- 
munity, or special interests. If three centrist parties (or electoral coali- 
tions), having failed to agree on seat adjustments, face each other in 300 
to 400 of parliament’s 542 constituencies, their average vote per candi- 
date could decline sufficiently for the first past the post rule to reward 
candidates of narrow rather than broad gauged parties. 

A centrist multiparty system may self-destruct by failing to produce 
a parliamentary majority. The possibility was implicit in the 1980 elec- 
tion. One hundred seats won by Congress-I pluralities would have gone 
to Janata or Lok Dal if they had made seat adjustments. For the first 
time, an Indian national election would have failed to produce a parlia- 
mentary majority. But Mrs. Gandhi’s Congress-I won 353 rather than 
253 seats, a two-thirds majority with less than 43% of the vote. For the 
seventh time a minority vote produced a majority government. (Janata 
and the Lok Dal/Congress-U alliance, with 33% of the vote, won 15% 
of the seats.) The first past the post (plurality wins) rule once again 
supported centrism. 

Despite the de facto regime changes of the 1975-1977 period, when 
the Indian state changed from democratic to authoritarian and back 
again, the long-run character of political ideology, electoral politics, and 
public policy has remained centrist. More recently, since 1977, the 
transformation of the party system by alternation of party control of 
the national government has led to a perceptible decline in the level of 
procedural consensus. The result has been increased conflict over state 
issues such as the nature of the federal system and the independence (or 
“commitment”) with which judges and higher civil servants interpret 
the law and carry on the administration. 

Significant as the changes since 1975 have been, they are not likely 
to change the centrist character of Indian politics in the forseeable 
future. In the absence of state fragmentation, revolution, or interna- 
tional cataclysm, which we consider unlikely, the social and institution- 
al determinants of centrism are likely to prove more powerful and dur- 
able than those supporting class or confessional] politics at the center. 
Even if India returns to a one party dominant system or comes under 
dynastic one party rule, the determinants of centrism will shape party 
strategy and policy. 


SUSANNE HOEBER RUDOLPH and LLOYD I. RUDOLPH are Professors of Po- 
litical Science at the University of Chicago; in 1979-1980 they were on research 
programs in India. 


THE SECOND COMING: THE 1980 
ELECTIONS IN INDIA’S HINDI BELT 


Harold A. Gould* 


It’s INprIRA GANDHI ALL THE WAY was the lead headline 
in both The Times of India and The Hindustan Times, two of India’s 
leading English dailies, on January 7, 1980, a day after the last vote had 
been cast in that country’s seventh Parliamentary election. It was an 
outcome whose proportions fooled most experts, both foreign and do- 
mestic, and probably surprised even Mrs. Gandhi herself. It was not 
that Mrs. Gandhi's party, the Congress (I), was not expected to do well, 
for it was. Some had predicted an absolute majority, which in a parlia- 
ment of 542 seats meant at least 272, and most had believed that Mrs. 
Gandhi’s comeback would at the least restore her party’s fortunes suf- 
ficiently to enable Congress (I) to rule India in coalition with one or 
more of the other significant parties. 

But in terms of seats won in Parliament the Congress (I) triumph 
was spectacular by any standards. Overall the party of Mrs. Gandhi 
won 351 of 525 seats contested. This is 66.9% of the contested and 
64.8% of the total number of seats comprising the Lok Sabha or House 
of the People. That 351 seats constitute a two-thirds majority of all 
declared seats has an especially important implication in the context 
of the Indian political system. If in the elections which will eventually 
bring the Lok Sabha up to full strength, Mrs. Gandhi’s party should 
retain this two-thirds majority, the Congress (I) would be in a position 
to modify the Constitution since constitutional amendments may be 
enacted by a two-thirds majority of parliament. 

There is speculation that Mrs. Gandhi might use the opportunity 


* I am deeply indebted to the Special Foreign Currency Program of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and most particularly to Ms. Francine Berkowitz, for making it 
possible for me to go to India in January 1980 to observe and study the Seventh 
Parliamentary Elections first hand. 
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presented by this massive majority to shift India from a ministerial to 
a presidential political system once her regime has been consolidated. 
There is additionally, of course, the lurking fear that the constitution- 
altering powers inherent in such a parliamentary majority might be 
employed somewhere down the road to suppress opposition as was done 
the last time the Congress (I) held this much power. 

Time alone will tell with regard to these troubling questions. 
Meanwhile the most urgent tasks before students of Indian politics are 
to account for what happened in India in 1980 and why the outcome 
diverged so radically from the political outcome in 1977, less than two 
and a half years ago. 


Mrs. Gandhi’s Personal Comeback 


No discussion of either of the last two Indian Parliamentary elec- 
tions can occur without dealing with the role played in their outcome 
by what must be called the “Indira factor.”.The “Indira factor” was a 
major reason why Congress (I) was routed in 1977 and a major reason 
why it was returned to power with an enormous majority in 1980. 

Mrs. Gandhi's strengths and weaknesses, assets and liabilities, ex- 
pressed themselves throughout the fabric of the political organization 
which she in effect founded in 1969. As the legatee of a transcendant 
national political status which she inherited from her father, Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, who in turn had had it conferred upon him by Mahatma 
Gandhi, Indira Gandhi was finally able, as the seventies dawned, to 
create a political vehicle capable of providing the means for actualizing 
that heritage. And regardless of what one may think of Mrs. Gandhi's 
ways and values it cannot be denied that in terms of gaining and 
wielding political power she has proved to be a tough, resilient and 
consumately shrewd professional. These latter qualities, in fact, are in 
my opinion the reasons why Indira survived in the political wilderness 
to which she was consigned by the voters and her Janata Party foes 
from 1977 to 1980, and why she could so remarkably recoup her for- 
tunes in the most recent election. 

Parallels have been drawn between Mrs. Gandhi and Nixon in the 
United States in terms of the styles and mentality which brought their 
regimes to grief. There are some very general and quite useful com- 
parisons that can be made between the two. Perhaps the most striking 
parallel is the difficult struggle each experienced in their quest for po- 
litical legitimacy to match their pragmatic political success. Granted 
there were differences in the underlying reasons for this, but in each 
case Mrs. Gandhi and Nixon were insecure political personalities who 
inwardly seethed with resentment against respective political and jour- 
nalistic establishments who seemed reluctant to accord them the na- 
tional and historic stature to which they believed their actual political 
accomplishments entitled them. So profoundly did both feel this peer 
rejection that neither found it possible to wear comfortably the very 
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real mantle of power they were able to acquire. As a result both Mrs. 
Gandhi and Nixon resorted to excesses in their efforts to retain power 
which were wholly unnecessary given the dimensions of the power they 
actually held. The feeling that they lacked legitimacy, and their desper- 
ate efforts to compensate for this perceived inadequacy, drove both to 
engage in repressive behavior which was unnecessary for their retention 
of power. And their resort to such behavior brought on more of the 
very delegitimation which they were obsessively preoccupied with avert- 
ing. Watergate destroyed Nixon and the Emergency destroyed Mrs. 
Gandhi. Neither had been necessary and in neither country would a 
politician who believed they possessed legitimacy have felt constrained 
to pursue such self-destructive policies. 

The major difference between Nixon and Mrs. Gandhi, of course, 
is the fact that Nixon as a consequence of his misdeeds is politically 
dead whereas Mrs. Gandhi is very much politically alive. While no 
point would be served by analytically pursuing the former at this point, 
the latter is very much germane to our discussion. 

Part of the reason why Indira Gandhi survived her political fall 
and was able to return to power in possession of the very legitimacy she 
felt she had heretofore lacked was that her opponents did not have 
the viability or the wit to administer the coup de grace to her when they 
had the chance. But another important reason for Indira Gandhi's sur- 
vival and resurgence as a political force is the evolution of Indira 
Gandhi's political personality. There is a lot to suggest that between 
1977 and 1980 Mrs. Gandhi matured politically to a significant extent 
in the crucible of adversity she experienced during that stormy two-and- 
a-half year interregnum. By this I do not mean to suggest that Indira 
Gandhi has become a politica] saint in the mold of her fortuitous name- 
sake, Mahatma Gandhi, or a statesman-philosopher in the mold of her 
illustrious father, Jawaharlal Nehru. What I do suggest is that Indira 
Gandhi has matured into the most formidable political professional 
currently on the Indian scene who now simultaneously wears the man- 
tle of full political legitimacy. Her political personality and the bona 
fides to project it nationally have finally become set, and because she 
believes more implicitly in her own abilities as a result she stands a 
better chance of avoiding the turbulence and miscalculations which 
beset her pre-1978 career. 

The most compelling piece of evidence in behalf of this thesis is 
the way Mrs. Gandhi handled her recent successful political campaign. 
Hers was a remarkable performance which would have warmed the 
cockles of a professional politician’s heart anywhere in the democratic 
world. The fact of the matter is that Indira Gandhi labored tirelessly 
for weeks to make the “Indira factor” the most decisive factor in the 
outcome of the 1980 elections. 

Detractors focused upon allegations that Congress (I) had acquired 
massive funding from a variety of questionable sources and that it was 
such monetary munificance that determined the outcome. There is no 
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question that Congress (I) had large quantities of money to work with, 
indisputably more than the opposition. There was talk of Swiss bank 
accounts, money buried and then spirited away one step ahead of the 
law, and massive contributions from Middle Eastern oil sheiks. Certain- 
ly the Indian business community came forward in a spirit of generosity 
animated by anticipations of where real power would lie in the elec- 
tions’ aftermath. 

But such attributions miss an important point. Mrs. Gandhi knew 
what to do with the money! The money was funneled out into the con- 
stituencies where it was needed and was employed by her personally to 
project her image and her ideas from Cape Cormorin to the Himalayas, 
from the Pakistan border to the frontier of Bangladesh. In short, Indira 
Gandhi earned her political victory and in the process may have learned 
how to behave as a winner with a popular mandate. This remains to 
be seen, of course. 


The “Indira Factor” and the Janata Split 


Yet disparities between the very large number of parliamentary 
seats won by the Congress (I) and the fairly modest proportion of pop- 
ular votes received suggests that the potentiality for significant grass- 
roots opposition was by no means eliminated from the Indian elector- 
ate. In this sense, the Congress (I) edge is not so overwhelming as it 
first appears. Nationally, Mrs. Gandhi’s party received 42.58% of the 
vote while the various opposition parties and groups combined ac- 
tually received a majority of the popular vote.? When the outcome is 
examined situationally the disparity between seats and votes reveals 
that significant challenges to Mrs. Gandhi's regime could be generated 
if it fails to pursue policies which sustain the high levels of popularity it 
enjoys as it assumes office. 

We have said that the “Indira factor” was highly salient in the 
outcome of the election. When it is realized that the Congress (Iys per- 
centage of the vote increased from 35% in 1977 to about 42.5% in 1980, 
this swing of 7.5% might indeed be a rough quantitative measure of 


t The rumors in Delhi included the claim that “Arab oil money” was a major 
source of funding. One prominent Janata politician whom I interviewed in Luck- 
now asserted that both America and Russia had channeled formidable amounts of 
money to Mrs. Gandhi! It seems likely, however, that most of the money which 
Mrs. Gandhi had to work with came from the Indian business community which 
gambled that the Congress (I) would return to power, one way or another, and that 
it was wise to be on the winning side. 

2 The source for this figure is the Indian press, A careful statistical watch was 
placed on the elections by the press and both raw results and computerized inter- 
pretations of those results were available remarkably soon after the polls closed. 
Especially excellent coverage was provided by the Indian Express, the Hindustan 
Times, the Times of India, the Statesman and the Patriot. I am grateful to Ajit 
Bhattacharjea, Editor of the Indian Express of Delhi, for a long and helpful inter- 
view shortly after my arrival in India. I also wish to thank Khadri Shamanna, Editor 
of Kannada Prabha in Bangalore, for a long and informative interview on the elec- 
tions in Karnataka. 
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that factor. In other words, by drawing seven or eight percent of the 
electorate out of their prior group attachments, Mrs. Gandhi provided 
the margin needed to assure success to her party across a broad spec- 
trum of constituencies. But it must be realized that however important 
this modest swing in Congress (I)’s share of the vote, and however im- 
portant Mrs. Gandhi’s personal role in bringing it about might have 
been, these things would have had far less significance had the Janata 
Party not fallen into severe internal disarray between its 1977 triumph 
and its search for a renewed popular mandate in 1980. 

This was the party which had been created in 1977 by the merger 
of several formerly separate political organizations for the express pur- 
pose of achieving a common front of opposition to the Congress (I) in 
order to punish it for anti-democratic excesses during the Emergency. 
The parties comprising Janata covered an enormous ideological spec- 
trum ranging from the right-wing Hindu-oriented politics of the Bhara- 
tiya Jana Sangh to the varied Marxisms of such left parties as the Sam- 
yukta Socialist Party. They won an absolute majority with some to 
spare—297 seats—in that Sixth Parliamentary Election, a turn-around 
of 245 seats from what its constituent organizations had held in the 
previous parliament. 

It is clear, in retrospect, that the Janata Party was a phenomenon 
born of the special circumstances surrounding the period of the Emer- 
gency whose internal contradictions at both the leadership and ideolog- 
ical levels doomed it to a highly unstable existence. Three men were 
dominant within the party organization, all from North India, each 
with distinct regional and class bases, and each firmly convinced that 
Fate had ordained him to be India’s Prime Minister. And at least three 
major ideological orientations were prevalent within the party’s ranks, 
each of which was believed by its adherents to be the right one to guide 
Janata’s destiny. 

Morarji Desai, the first to be chosen Prime Minister, had the sup- 
port of the Bharatiya Jana Sangh, much of the Congress (O) faction, 
Gujarat’s Baniya and Pattidar communities, and was the shining hope 
of all Indians who believed that imposing prohibition and other forms 
of moral purity on the country was more essential than solving its mani- 
fold and monumental social and economic problems. Charan Singh, the 
next to be chosen, drew his political sustenance from the Jat communi- 
ties of western U.P., from a wide range of other Backward Castes across 
the Hindi Belt, Haryana and the Punjab, and from the belief that the 
cultivating peasants of India are the class destined to confer upon India 
its economic soul. Jagjivan Ram, whose time to become Prime Minister 
never came, was a Bihari “Untouchable” with an overriding obsession 
to be India’s first Harijan chief executive. 

The dominant ideological orientations of Janata were the Hindu 
purism of the Bharatiya Jana Sangh and its RSS alter ego, the in- 
digenous Marxism of the leftists (the SSP and PSP), and the “peasant 
power” populism of the Backward Castes. Reconciling this divergent 
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melange of political personalities and philosophies proved impossible 
once the unifying power of Mrs. Gandhi’s oppression had abated in the 
wake of her 1977 defeat. The continental proportions of India’s social 
diversity remorselessly mitigate against the perpetuation of political 
homogeneity. Inevitably and understandably, political debate and con- 
flict receded to levels and forms of segmentation reflective of the region- 
al, caste, class, religious and other interest orientations into which India 
normally resolves itself. 

This is a process that is not unique to India but characteristic of 
all plural politics. All political systems in large scale states are essential- 
ly segmentary systems shaped by the specific forms which their ethnic, 
regional, and class complexities assume. Integration of political be- 
havior at various levels of scale depend upon what kinds of issues and 
threats are being presented to the various segments comprising the 

olity. 

Within weeks of coming to power the Janata Party found itself in 
the throes of disassembling into more “natural” political groupings. 
Inevitably, of course, this process was perceived by the public, the press 
and the political opposition as “disunity” and disintegration. In a sense 
it was discombobulating, of course, despite the fact that in sociological 
terms it can be conceptualized as “adjustive” and unavoidable. For in 
terms of economic and bureaucratic performance and the state of pub- 
lic order such disassembling processes do have disruptive, socially pain- 
ful consequences. As a result, there arose growing disenchantment with 
the Janata Government over its alleged failings and a consequent 
nostalgia for the “strong hand” for which Mrs. Gandhi’s former regime 
was increasingly fondly remembered. Past, present and anticipated gov- 
ernment performance became critical in the public’s perception of 
where their support should go. 

The disassembling process was essentially completed by July of 
1979 for by then the series of quarrels, crises and defections which had 
plagued Janata almost from the start finally led to formal schism. With- 
in a week after Jagjivan Ram and Charan Singh had brought down 
Prime Minister Morarji Desai in mid-July 1979, the Janata had become 
two Janata parties and the old organizational faction of the Congress 
(O) Party had gone its separate way. The segment of Janata which re- 
tained Jagjivan Ram continued to use the original party name. Ironic- 
ally, it was henceforth composed of members of the Jana Sangh faction 
on the one hand, and Jagjivan Ram’s Untouchable following on the 
other, whose social characteristics were once anathema to so many of 
the former. The dissidents, consisting initially of 65 defecting members 
of the Parliamentary group along with their rank-and-file followers, 
calling themselves variously the Janata (Secular) Party and the Lok Dal, 
were led by Chaudhuri Charan Singh. Their “secular” label was de- 
signed to emphasize their repudiation of right-wing Hinduism, exem- 
plified by the Bharatiya Jana Sangh and its alleged RSS corps d’elite, 
and their primary concern with policies designed to fulfill Charan 
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Singh’s vision of an Indian economy anchored in family-centered peas- 
ant proprietorship. B 

When Charan Singh proved unable to form a new coalition capable 
of achieving a parliamentary majority, an effort which included at one 
point an understanding with the remnants of Mrs. Gandhi's party, the 
President of India called for new elections. Charan Singh was desig- 
nated caretaker Prime Minister while preparations for the Seventh 
Parliamentary Elections got underway. 

Thus, when the elections came on January 4 and 6, voters through- 
out a large part of India were treated to a choice between at least three 
and frequently more political parties in most constituencies. In addi- 
tion to a multifarity of officially designated parties, there were a posi- 
tively awesome number of so-called independent candidates. 

In most constituencies, therefore, Mrs. Gandhi’s party did not have 
to face unified opposition as had so frequently been the case in 1977. 
The result was a Congress (I) sweep in terms of parliamentary seats won 
but on the basis of a plurality of the popular vote. The “Indira factor” 
could be decisively operative when it needed to generate a fairly modest 
swing in the percentage of the vote in the face of a fatally divided op- 
position. Admittedly, from our standpoint, its “fatal” division reflected 
an expected disassembling process following the special circumstances 
that in 1977 temporarily homogenized the political opposition. But the 
result was the same whether the cause is attributed to sociological or 
demonological factors. 


Sectional Diversification and Plurality Politics 


This becomes clear when the election is analyzed on a sectional 
basis. Throughout the most recent era of Indian politics regional struc- 
turing of voter behavior has played a decisive role in election outcomes. 
Neither Congress at its apex nor opposition parliamentary majorities 
have been the product of uniform cross-regional electoral performance. 
Throughout Mrs. Gandhi’s career as Prime Minister (and deposed 


3 The reasons for the large number of Independent and minor party candidates 
in the Seventh Parliamentary Elections remain to be analyzed. In 209 of the 221 
constituencies in the Hindi Belt whose outcomes were compiled and analyzed for 
this study, a total of 1,647 Independent and minor party candidates ran for Parlia- 
ment. This is an average of 7.88 per constituency. Some informants suggested that 
political candidacies are a means of earning a modest profit if an individual succeeds 
in garnering more money in contributions than is spent on a lost deposit plus usual- 
ly quite modest campaign expenses. Sometimes independent candidates are en- 
gineered by major party candidates, or by factional opponents of major party can- 
didates as a means of drawing off certain kinds of ethnic or communal votes from 
an opponent. Other explanations are possible. Paul Brass, for example, found that 
in U.P. during the 1950s and 1960s a significant number of independents may have 
been disaffected peasant proprietors in scarch of a political home. When the BKD 
emerged in 1969 it was this reservoir of dissidence that supplied a major quantum 
of this new party’s support because it successfully articulated their long-felt but 
heretofore untocused grievances. Paul Brass, “The Politicization of the Peasantry in 
a North Indian State” (unpublished MS). 
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Prime Minister) stretching back for more than a decade, her political 
party (whatever its name at the time) has remained consistently strong 
in the Deccan Zone (Andhra and Karnataka) and comparatively strong 
in the Western Zone as well as the Border Zone. It has been singularly 
weak in what I call the Communist Zone and comparatively so in Tamil 
Nadu. Ultimately, therefore, Mrs. Gandhi’s political fate, and corre- 
spondingly the fate of her principal opponents, has been determined 
by party performance in the Hindi Belt primarily, and secondarily in 
the Northwestern and Eastern Zones.* (See Table 1 for the component 
parts of each zone.) 

Congress (I) entered the 1977 elections with 352 parliamentary 
seats to 53 for the parties whose merger would create the Janata Party 
which would contest those elections. When it was over, positions had 
become essentially reversed, not because Janata had swept the polls 
everywhere in India but because it had in the Hindi Belt. There it had 
won 215 of 221 seats to Congress’s two—that is, 72% of the 297 seats 
they won! In the rest of India, Mrs. Gandhi’s Congress won almost 
twice as many parliamentary seats as Janata—15] to 82. All the Con- 
gress (I) really did in the 1980 elections was to win back the Hindi 
Belt and hold its own or slightly improve its position in the other 
regions where it had remained viable all along. The real question that 
must be asked, therefore, is what were the actual proportions and the 
true nature of the Congress (I) victory in the Hindi Belt. 

The answer is that this victory, when examined in detail, did not 
eliminate the structural foundations of the political volatility and un- 
predictability which has characterized the Hindi Belt throughout the 
Indira Gandhi era. To begin with, Congress (I) got a smaller percentage 
of the vote (39.1%) here than it averaged in India generally. Secondly, 


4 The zonal pattern presented in Table 2 is admittedly pragmatic. It takes cog- 
nizance of ethnic, communal, political and ideological factors which in various com- 
binations have tended to set provinces or clusters of provinces apart from each 
other in terms of voting behavior. Communist Party organizations in West Bengal 
and Kerala have achieved a high measure of consolidation which enable them to 
resist successfully the efforts of the other major parties to dislodge them. The DMK 
and its permutations give Tamilnadu a distinctive political identity as do the Sikhs 
in the Northwest Zone (i.e., Punjab and Chandigarh). The provinces and special 
territories located along India’s borders are a bloc of units whose voting patterns 
reflect the special relationship they have with and the special attention they receive 
from the central government borne from their strategic situation. The Hindi Belt 
embraces India’s Gangetic heartland. Its provinces share a common basic language 
system, a common inventory of castes, tribes and religious communities, and a 
broadly common framework of historical traditions. The Deccan provinces of Kar- 
nataka and Andhra‘have remained Indira strongholds throughout the decade of her 
dominance and clearly stand apart from the other southern provinces in this re- 
gard. The Eastern Zone (ie. Orissa) has had a special political personality born 
from the proportionate abundance of tribal populations and the interplay between 
them and the regular Hindu population. The Western Zone (ic. Gujarat and Ma- 
harashtra) has tended to have its own political responses arising from the impor- 
tance of various mercantile communitics (Hindu, Muslim and Parsi), the impact of 
the major commercial-industrial centers of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona and Nag- 
pur, and major caste communities like the Marathas, the Pattidars, the Maharash- 
trian Brahmans, etc. 


TABLE 1: Party Performance by Zones in the 1971, 1977 and 1980 Parliamentary Elections Ss 
Total Seats CONG (1) JANATA LOK DAL CPI CPI(M) Others 


Zones 71 77 80 71 77 80 71 #77 80 71 77 80 71 77 80 71 77 80 71 77 80 
NORTHWEST 14 14 14 ll — im 4 2 = = 1 l 8 1 
HINDI BELT 214 221 221 16l 2 144 33 215 2l 40 9 — 5 — — — 1] 4 eq 
EASTERN 20 21 20 15 4 19° 46 — 1 Loe | — = l1 — 
WESTERN 69 74 74 53 30 64 14 35 9 — — — — — 3 — 2 6 I 
DECCAN 68 70 70 55 67 68 — 3 l — 1 — — Il = — u — 1 
BORDER 35 41 26 29 22 14 oa 7 — So sey ee l 2. == 2 4 10 9 
TAMIL 39 39 39 9 4 20 l ł3 — — 4 3 — — — — % 19 9 
COMMUNIST 59 62 6l 19 HM 9 1 15 — — 6 4 5 22 17 33 u 2 34 

7 DO 25 22 35 65 60 54 


TOTALS: 518 543 525 352 153 351 53 . 297 3] 41 23 


(NORTHWEST: Punjab, Chandigarh; HINDI BELT: Rajasthan, Delhi, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Haryana; EASTERN: Oris- 
sa; WESTERN: Gujarat, Maharashtra; DECCAN: Andhra, Karnataka; BORDER: Assam, Jammur & Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh, Andaman & 
Nicobar, Arunachal Pradesh, Dadra Nagar Haveli, Goa-Daman-Diu, Lakshadwecp, Mizoram, Pondicherry; TAMIL: Tamilnadu; COMMUNIST: 
Kerala, West Bengal) 
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the aggregate vote percentage achieved by the Lok Dal and Janata in 
this region was 45.9%, almost 7% greater than that achieved by Mrs. 
Gandhi’s party. Clearly the Janata-Lok Dal split was a major com- 
ponent in the success of the “Indira factor,” but the aggregate per- 
formance of these two political organizations suggests the persistence of 
formidable support systems which were not captured by Congress (I) 
and might well be mobilizable against it with decisive effect if public 
attitudes change significantly over the next months or years. Should 
circumstances lead to the crystallization of this latent opposition in the 
future it will no doubt provide a stern test for Indian democracy be- 
cause it will provide Congress (I) with the chance to decide whether 
Mrs. Gandhi’s political maturity now includes an unqualified willing- 
ness to obey the expressed will of the electorate even when it speaks 
with a punishing voice. 

To amplify the points made here, let us examine various aspects 
of party performance in 209 of the 221 constituencies within the Hindi 
Belt for which it has proved possible up to now to obtain detailed re- 
sults.5 What stands out at once (see Table 3) is the marginality of most 
of the Congress (1)—and the opposition’s too, for that matter—electoral 
victories. While winning 136 of the 209 seats surveyed, Congress (I) won 
only 27 of these by absolute majorities and only 34 more by what I call 
absolute pluralities.6 Moreover, 55% of these 51 “decisive” victories 
(i.e., 28 of them) were achieved in only one of the six Hindi Belt states 
—Madhya Pradesh. 

This means that not only did Janata, Lok Dal and other parties 
(or independents) capture 73 of these 209 seats, outright, but their com- 
bined vote exceeded Congress (Iys in 75 of the seats which the latter 
won. Viewed another way, opposition aggregate votes exceeded Con- 
gress (J)’s proportion of the vote in a total of 148 constituencies which is 
two more than Congress (I) won in the Hindi Belt. Obviously a united 
Janata Party would have been a more formidable opponent of Congress 
(1) in the Hindi Belt and probably thereby prevented the “Indira 
sweep” that has given Mrs. Gandhi a dominant position politically as 
India enters the eighties. 

But as noted earlier the fact that Janata did not remain united 
cannot be explained away as simple failures of idealism and leadership 
on the part of Charan Singh, Jagjivan Ram and Morarji Desai. The 
dissembling forces that began to come into play once the perils of the 
Emergency period had waned emanated from powerful regional, ethnic, 
communal, class and historical wellsprings. They swept these leaders 


5 Election results were culled from the several major newspapers which repro- 
duced them. Each constituency result was mounted on a 3” x 5” file card and sorted 
by province. The 209 constituencies were sitnply the ones that could be retrieved 
by this method so early after the elections. 

6 By the latter term I mean that the aggregate vote of Janata, Lok Dal and any 
other significant political party in a given constituency failed to exceed that ob- 
= by Congress (I). The same principal was applied to any other winning party, 
of course, 


TABLE 2: Party Performance in the Hindi Belt (By Seats Won) 


STATES 


Won 
RAJASTHAN 15 
HARYANA 5 
DELHI 6 
UTTAR PRADESH 50 
BIHAR 27 
MADHYA PRADESH 33 
TOTAL: 136 


CONGRESS (I) 


Abs 

Maj Plu 
5 3 
— 1 
2 2 

3 7 
4 6 
13 15 
27 34 


Won 


O a O UO me mea pha 


mt 


JANATA 
Abs 
Maj Plu 
— 1 
1 l 
— 1 
1 3 


TABLE 3: Party Performance in the Hindi Belt (Percentage of Seats Won) 
CONGRESS (1) 


STATES 


RAJASTHAN 
HARYANA 

DELHI 

UTTAR PRADESH 
BIHAR 

MADHYA PRADESH 
TOTAL: 


Won Maj 
11.0 18.5 
37 00 
44 7A 
36.8 ILI 
199 148 
24.3 48.2 
100.1 100.0 


Abs 
Plu 


8.8 
2.9 
5.9 
20.6 
17.7 
44.1 
100.0 


JANATA 


Maj 











LOK DAL OTHERS AGGREG* 
Abs Abs JP/ Other 
Won Maj Plu Won Maj Plu LD Combs Total 
2 =~ — 1 — ] 8 3 22 
4 1 l1 = — — 9 — 10 
= saa = es = = 2 l 7 
29 2 l 2 — = 68 6 84 
5 l 3 10 — — WW 19 48 
= — — il l = 7 2 38 
40 4 5 14 1 1 110 28 209 
LOK DAL OTHERS AGGREGATE 
Abs Abs Abs Other 
Plu Won Maj Plu Won Maj Plu jJP/LD Combs 
33.3 5.0 — — 71 — 100.0 7.2 10.7 
CEE 10.0 25.0 20.0 — — ~ 8.1 — 
— — — ~— _ — —— 1.8 3.6 
aad 72.5 500 20 43 — — 61.3 10.7 
33.3 12.5 250 600 714 — — 15.3 67.9 
33.3 = — — 7.1 100.0 — 6.3 7.1 
99.9 100.0 100.0 100.0 999 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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TABLE 4: Party Position in 209 Hindi Belt Constituencies in 1980 Parliamentary 
Elections (By Seats) 


RAJASTHAN HARYANA 
Party* Ist 2nd 3rd Other T Party* Ist 2nd 3rd Other T 
CI 15 4 2 1 22 CI 5 3 2 — 10 
JP 4 B 4 1 22 Je l 6 3 — HD 
LD 2 2 8 1 13 LD 4 1 5 — 10 
CU — = 1 2 3 CU - = = á — 
CPI fe Se l e CPI = = SS > 
Oo I 3 7 l 12 Oo — ee ee See 
22 22 22 6 72 10 10 10 — 30 
DELHI UTTAR PRADESH 
Party* Ist 2nd 3rd Other T Party® lst 2nd 3rd Other T 
cI 6 le => “ae 7 CI 50 25 8 — 83 
JP 1 0 see. Ss 7 JP 3 2 54 1 83 
LD — = GAS 7 LD 29 2 17 3 78 
cU — Žá = 2 i 3 CU — 1 — I7 B 
CPI ma ie CSR Oaa dea CPI l 7 = — 5 
(0 — = — = O l = 2 o 3 
7 7 7 I1 22 84 84 81 21 270 
BIHAR MADHYA PRADESH 
Party* Ist 2nd 3rd Other T Party* lst 2nd 3rd Other T 
CI 27 14 7 — 48 CI 33 4 — — 3 
JE 6 17 2l 4 48 JP 4 Bl 3 — 38 
LD 5 10 1l 6 32 LD — 2 %4 1 27 
cU 3 3 1 — 7 cU — — I 2 3 
CPI 3 3 2 — 8 CPI — = 3 1 4 
O 4 1 5 1 1] O l l 4 6 12 
48 48 47 1l 154 38 38 35 10 I2 


* Ci—Congress (I); JP—Janata; LD—Lok Dal; CU—Congress (U); CPI—Communist 
Party of India; O—Others. 





inexorably back toward their natural political constituencies and one 
must wonder whether any attempt to hold the original Janata togéther 
for the sake of the impending elections could have been anything less 
than a doomed undertaking in any event. This is the view of at least 
one Indian political commentator: 


The theory of a split in the Janata votes benefitting the Congress 
(I) ignores the complex behavior patterns of the voters and the peculiar 
circumstances of the Janata split. 

For example, it is likely that Mr. Charan Singh could resist the 
Indira wave in U.P., Haryana, Rajasthan and Bihar to some extent be- 
cause he had parted company with the Janata and emerged as the su- 
preme leader of another organization. He could mobilize certain castes 
behind his personality. This vote en bloc would not have gone to the 
United Janata. 

The pull of the caste factor became strong only as a result of the 
Janata split. ... Had there been no separate party in the form of the 
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TABLE 5: Party Position in 209 Hindi Belt Constituencies in 1980 Parliamentary 
Elections (By Percentages) 














RAJASTHAN HARYANA 
Party ist 2nd 3rd Other Party Ist 2nd 3rd Other 
CI 68.2 18.2 9.1 46 Ci 50.0 30.0 200 — 
Je 182 59.1 18.2 4.6 je 10.0 60.0 30.0 — 
LD 15.7 15.4  6l5 7.7 LD 40.0 10.0 50.0 — 
CU — — 333 667 CU — = rae = 
CPI — — — =- CPI = = = = 
o 8.3 250 583 8.3 O — = = = 
DELHI UTTAR PRADESH 
Party Ist 2nd 3rd Other Party Ist 2nd 3rd Other 
CI 85.7 14.3 — —— cl 60.2 30.1 9.6 — 
Je 14.3 857 — — Je 3.6 30.1 65.1 1.2 
LD _~ — 100.0 — LD 39.1 37.1 21.8 3.9 
cU — — 66.7 333 CU — 5.5 — 944 
CPI — — — — CPI 20.0 80.0 — == 
O — — — — O 33.3 — 667 = 
BIHAR MADHYA PRADESH 
Party Ist 2nd 3rd Other Party Ist 2nd 3rd Other 
CI 56.3 292 146 — CI 89.2 10.8 -— as 
Je 125 354 43.8 8.3 jp 10.5 81.6 7.9 — 
LD 15.6 31.3 344 188 LD -— 74 889 3.7 
CU 429 429 143 — CU — — 333 66.7 
CPI 37.5 375 250 — CPI — — 750 25.0 
oO 36.4 9.1 45.5 9.1 O 8.3 8.3 333 500 
TABLE 6: Percentage of the Vote by Party in the Hindi Belt States 
Comb’d 

States Cong (1) Janata Lok Dal J&LD Differencea 
RAJASTHAN 42.64 21.65 22.04 43.69 — 1.05 
HARYANA 32.60 28.14 33.52 61.66 — 29.06 
DELHI 50.18 37.77 6.83 44.60 +4.58 
UTTAR PRADESH 35.74 22.47 28.47 50.94 — 15.20 
BIHAR 36.40 23.76 16.54 40.30 — 3.90 
MADHYA PRADESH 47.20 31.30 7.78 39.08 +8.12 





2 Difference between Congress (I) and the combined Janata/Lok Dal vote, 


Lok Dal, a sizable share of these [Backward Caste] votes would have 


gone to Mrs. Gandhi's party.? 


The degree to which the post-Emergency disassembling process was 
in essence a return to more primordial regional and ethnic roots is very 
evident in the differential performance of Janata, the Lok Dal and 
Congress (I) within the Hindi Belt. Tables 4 and 5 reveal that the Con- 
gress (I). performance, in terms of seats won, was strongest by far in 


TKapil Verma, Times of India, January 12, 1980. 
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Madhya Pradesh (89.2%), Delhi (85.7%) and Rajasthan (68.2%) and 
considerably weaker, proportionally speaking, in Haryana (50.0%), 
Bihar (56.3%) and Uttar Pradesh (59.5%). The reasons for this were 
the strong reassertion of the caste, class, and communal interest struc- 
tures comprising the political culture of each state and the expression 
of their interests as votes for candidates whose party’s ideology, social 
composition and performance record seemed to offer the strongest pros- 
pects for actualizing them. 

Uttar Pradesh, in some ways the heartland of the Hindi Belt, illus- 
trates this process well. In the overall, Congress, while winning a very 
sizable 50 seats, achieved a majority in only three and an absolute 
plurality in seven constituencies (see Tables 2 and 3). The Lok Dal and 
Janata exceeded Congress (I)’s proportion of the vote in the other 40 
constituencies it won and defeated Mrs. Gandhi's party outright in 32 
more. The major beneficiary of the anti-Congress (I) vote in U.P. was 
Chaudhari Charan Singh’s Lok Dal. His party won 29 seats and finished 
second in 29 others. 

The Lok Dal performance in U.P. was a direct by-product of the 
success which Charan Singh has had in building a power base among 
his fellow Jats in the Western half of the province and extending this 
support system to other segments of the Backward Caste community 
throughout the rest of it. Charan Singh has accomplished this by stress- 
ing their common relationship to the means of agricultural production 
and asserting their entitlement to a share of the national income and 
access to the political establishment commensurate with their numbers 
and contributions to the country’s economy. 

Thus, the disassembling process in U.P. hinged around the sorting 
of major primordial groups into the Lok Dal and Congress (1) political 
camps in accordance with differential class interests. The Jats of West- 
ern U.P., the Kurmis and Yadavs around the province, and several less 
numerous intermediate castes went heavily (or heaviest) for the Lok 
Dal in response to its kisan (peasant) ideology. Congress (I), on the 
other hand, seems to have benefitted in large measure from a backlash 
in other sectors of U.P. society to this Lok Dal mobilizational under- 
taking. By consensus of most observers of the 1980 elections, the Con- 
gress (I) attracted major segments of the elite castes (particularly Brah- 
mans) who have become alarmed by the awakened political conscious- 
ness of the Backward Castes and threatened by their economic success. 
The Harijans seem to have also turned toward Congress (I) as a con- 
sequence of being on the opposite status end of the same perceived 
threat. The feeling is widespread among them that the rise of the Back- 
ward Castes is associated with a degree of “pecuniarization” and ration- 
alization of agriculture which is drastically reducing access to the kinds 
of farm labor and traditional perquisites that were more widely avail- 
able in rural society when it was dominated by the old elites. The leftist 
populism projected by Mrs. Gandhi struck a responsive chord in the 
Sudra ranks as a consequence of this changing rural economic situation. 
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The Muslims also turned toward Mrs. Gandhi as a protective reaction 
though probably not as heavily as the former. 

Janata failed utterly in U.P. because the organizational remnants 
which remained associated with it no longer appealed to any major 
segments of society in a consistent way. The principal remnant as far as 
the Hindi Belt was concerned was the Jana Sangh. At one time this 
would have been a plus, for in the 1960s and early 1970s the Bharatiya 
Jana Sangh as a separate party had been a formidable political force. 
In U.P. it got 16.5% of the vote in the 1962 assembly elections, 21.7% 
in 1967, 17.9% in 1969, and 17.1% in 1974. It garnered a preponder- 
ance of this electoral support in Oudh, according to Brass, “in places 
dominated by the middle and upper proprietary groups.’’® 

Along with its ideology of reviving and revitalizing traditional 
Hindu values, the Jana Sangh’s strong suit was the quality of its organ- 
ization and grass-roots political work. Its cadres of highly disciplined, 
saffron-capped workers combing the countryside in search of votes mani- 
fested a zeal unmatched by competing rural political organizations. 

Two things seem to have happened to the Bharatiya Jana Sangh 
during its merger with Janata. It lost its organizational edge and suf- 
fered an erosion of its political base in the peasant proprietor class. In- 
formants whom I interviewed who were associated with Janata bitterly 
complained about the failure of Jana Sangh party workers to deliver 
the goods as they had in the past. To the extent that they made any 
effort at all, it was alleged, it was directed almost exclusively toward 
candidates with known Jana Sangh bona fides while assistance to the 
other Janata candidates was withheld or at most forthcoming only in a 
highly desultory manner. i 

The formation of the Janata (Secular) or Lok Dal by Charan Singh 
ideologically incarcerated the Jana Sangh in the Janata Party where it 
could be attacked as communalistic and fascistic by both the Lok Dal 
and the Congress (I). This motive was, in fact, precisely what lay behind 
Charan Singh’s choice of the name for his new party. It would focus the 
electorate’s attention on Janata (S)’s concern for economic policy and 
its repudiation of religious and communal issues. The effect was to draw 
both the peasant proprietors and the Muslims away from Janata and 
toward the Lok Dal and Congress (I) respectively, with the bulk of the 
former in U.P. going to Charan Singh’s party. 

The reduction of the contest in U.P. to a struggle between the Lok 
Dal and the Congress (I), with the Janata entirely out of it, shows how 
successful this strategy proved to be. So does the distribution of the 
Muslim vote, not only in U.P. but in India generally. For despite initial 
assumptions that the Muslims noted overwhelmingly for Congress, a 
Times of India article on January 15 suggests that Muslims were far 
more responsive to regional and local circumstances. Thus: 


8 Paul Brass, “Politicization,” says that “The correlations for the Independent 
vote in 1967 reflected the existence of discontent in the wheat-growing districts, 
which found expression in the BKD vote in 1969.” 
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` In the 64 constituencies where Muslims constitute between 20 and 
50 percent of the voters the Congress (I) polled 36.48 percent of the 
votes which is a good six percent lower than the party’s national aver- 
age.... The results from 125 constituencies where Muslim voters make 
up between 10 percent and 20 percent of the voters showed even more 
clearly that Muslim voters were as much subject to local pulls and pres- 
sures as other voters are... . In Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal results 
from such constituencies conformed to local trends. In U.P. 23 of 37 
seats went to the Congress (I), eleven to the Lok Dal, two to the Janata 
Party and one to the CPI. 


What was most surprising of all, perhaps, was the lack of enthusi- 
asm of the Harijans for Janata given the prominent position which 
Jagjivan Ram occupied in that party. Interviews and journalistic an- 
alyses both reveal that the so-called depressed classes chose to respond 
to Congress (I)’s emphasis on economic issues in preference to the Ja- 
nata Party’s far less tangible promise that a vote for them might bring 
India its first Harijan prime minister. A further complication was the 
implicit marriage which Janata came to represent between the Twice 
Born Hindu image of the Jana Sangh and the untouchables. While the 
official ideology of the Jana Sangh disavows the promulgation of un- 
touchability, just as it claims not to be opposed to Islam as long as it 
is “Indianized,”’ most Harijans do not trust the Jana Sangh, just as 
most Muslims do not. 

While Delhi, with its comparatively more sophisticated population, 
went heavily for Mrs. Gandhi’s party on the strength of her promises 
to bring about more political unity, economic rationality, and social 
discipline, Haryana next door essentially replicated the U.P. pattern. 
The prominence of Jat farmers identified with Charan Singh’s kisan 
ideology, on the one hand, and uneasy elite and Scheduled castes ar- 
rayed on either end of the status spectrum, on the other, produced a 
5-4 division of parliamentary seats between Congress (I) and Lok Dal 
respectively with the other seat going to Janata. Moreover, in nine of 
the ten Haryana parliamentary constituencies the aggregate Lok Dal- 
Janata vote exceeded that of Congress (I). What is most striking of all 
is that the Lok Dal by itself actually outpolled the Congress (I) in 
Haryana, by 1,463,713 to 1,426,261, and won in 42 of the 90 state as- 
sembly constituencies by contrast with Congress (Iys 30 wins at that 
level.® This shows once again that politicization of the Backward Castes 
and the focussing of their identity on a single political organization 
took important strides in the three year interregnum between the sixth 
and seventh parliamentary elections, sufficient to enable that organiza- 
tion to sustain, in some places at least, a viable enough base to survive 
the powerful challenge mounted by Mrs. Gandhi’s party and perhaps 
viable enough to mount their own challenge to her current dominance 
later on. 


9 Times of India, January 12, 1980. 
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When we move to Bihar it becomes immediately apparent that 
different provincial political cultures implied a different mix of interest- 
group structures whose behavior yielded a different pattern of political 
outcomes. While Congress (I) did about as well in Bihar (56.3% of the 
seats) as it did in Uttar Pradesh, the Janata Party performed better and 
the Lok Dal worse than was the case in the latter. But then Bihar is 
Jagjivan Ram's political home base while Charan Singh’s is U.P. This 
is perhaps most clearly evident in the incidence of second and third 
place finishes. Janata finished second in 17 races to the Lok Dal’s 10 
and finished third in 21 races to the Lok Dal’s 11. And this despite the 
fact that the proportionate size of the Backward Caste communities in 
Bihar is, if anything, larger than in Uttar Pradesh. Blair calculates that 
Backward Castes of all kinds probably comprise over 50% of Bihar’s 
population.?° 

Analyzing the situation, N. K. Thakur contends that a new caste 
equation enabled Congress (I) to vanquish its opponents. This was “the 
realignment of Brahmans, Harijans, and Muslims after about a dec- 
ade.” By contrast, “The equation was ... broken completely in 1977 
when all caste barriers were demolished by the J.P. movement.” But 
the disassembling process did not take long to reassert itself. “Hardly 
three months later,” declares Thakur, “the caste factor again surfaced 
at the time of the elections to the Bihar assembly.” It did not become 
decisive at this point, but it did soon afterward when the Backward 
Caste chief minister, Kapoori Thakur, “sought to introduce the job 
quota scheme for Backwards which together account for over 50 per- 
cent of the State’s total population.” 11 

Calculations that the backward caste legislation promulgated by 
Kapoori Thakur would act as an adhesive for Bihar’s massive Back- 
ward Caste population in the 1980 electoral showdown with Mrs. 
Gandhi and the Congress (I) went awry, however. In the first place, the 
same alienation process among the elite castes (particularly Brahmans) 
and Harijans that occurred in U.P. surfaced in Bihar for the same set 
of reasons, and was even further intensified by embodying the threat 
to their interests in a piece of formal legislation. 

Moreover, Lok Dal political organization was apparently inade- 
quate and inept. Thakur noted that: “Projected by its leaders as No. 1 
contender for power at the Center, the Dal, however, acquitted itself 
as a small regional party in the Lok Sabha elections. . . . The party 
contested 36 seats and secured 16.54 percent of the valid votes.”}? Fur- 
thermore, the disassembling process went too far in the case of the 
Bihar Lok Dal. Their support base shrunk to the point where it cor- 
responded to only one of the major primordial segments into which 
Bihar’s Backward Castes are subdivided. In other words, the Lok Dal 


10 Harry W. Blair, “Rising Kulaks and Backward Classes in Bihar: Social Change 
in the Late 70's,” Economic and Political Weekly, Vol. XV, No. 2, January 12, 1980. 

11 Hindustan Times, January 16, 1980. 

12 Ibid. 
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became primarily a caste party rather than a class-based party which 
cut across several castes with common class orientations as seems to have 
been more the case in U.P. According to Thakur: 


Its caste-based reservation policy, aimed at consolidating the back- 
ward class votes, failed to cut much ice because it came to be branded 
by all sections of the electorate, including the non-Yadava backward 
castes, as a “Gope Dal” (a party of the Yadavas alone). Significantly, 
not a single Yadava who contested the election on the Dal’s ticket could 
be returned to the Lok Sabha. (Italics are mine.) 13 


By contrast, Congress (I) performed well among Muslims, among 
the threatened elite and the Scheduled Castes, while appealing to the 
disaffected segments of the Backward Castes in sufficient numbers to 
win more than 50% of Bihar’s parliamentary seats. Janata too did bet- 
ter in Bihar because it probably got more Harijan votes in Jagjivan 
Ram’s home state than it did in U.P. and because it also profited some- 
what from the Lok Dal’s overparochialization vis-à-vis the Backward 
Castes. But in the end Janata actually won only six seats—far from a 
dazzling performance. 

The comparatively greater weakness of Janata and Lok Dal in re- 
lation to Congress (I) is dramatized by the fact that their aggregate vote 
exceeded Congress (I) in only 18 constituencies representing 36.4% of 
the total in Bihar as compared to 68% in U.P. Combinations involving 
other opposition parties were actually more successful (19 constituencies 
39.6%). Together, of course, all aggregate combinations exceeding the 
Congress (I) vote add up to 75% and suggest a potential for future 
electoral difficulties for Mrs. Gandhi no less formidable than in U.P. 

In the longer run, in fact, it seems virtually certain that the in- 
cipient class mobilization that is everywhere apparent in Bihar will 
eventually reach some kind of political fruition. Blair documents a 
progressive increase in the proportion of Backward Caste representation 
in the state assembly over the past eighteen years at the expense of de- 
clining elite caste representation. While the gain has thus far tended 
to be concentrated in the Yadava caste (thus making Thakur’s obser- 
vation quoted earlier more understandable) and the loss somewhat con- 
fined to the Brahmans, the central issues seem inevitably destined to 
diffuse more widely through Bihar’s polity. As Blair expresses it: 


the reservation policy is a symbolic issue that has gripped the imagina- 
tion of virtually everyone in Bihar. . .. Through the reservation issue, 
Kapoori Thakur asserted that the Backwards had displaced the For- 
wards as the predominant force in Bihar politics, that the old days of 
dominance in public affairs from Village to Vidhan Sabha by the “twice 
born” were gone forever, and that his government would be one based 
on the support of the Backwards. 


18 Ibid. 
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Certainly the elite castes saw the broader implications of this pol- 
icy. “The Forwards,” continues Blair, “interpreted things this way as 
well, fearing that their days of dominance might indeed have departed, 
and responded with a volatile mixture of fear and rage.”** And in the 
Seventh Parliamentary Elections they consequently flocked to Mrs. 
Gandhi's standard. 

The point is that residual and increasingly crystallizing class in- 
terests are at work in Bihar as in Haryana and U.P. and elsewhere. In 
1980 their full import may have been blunted somewhat by cross- 
cutting ethnic rivalries among the Backwards, but they could spell po- 
litical difficulties for the coalition of caste and social interests assem- 
bled by Congress (I) to the degree that future bargaining among the 
Backwards resolve their rivalries. 

Among the major provinces in the Hindi Belt, Congress ‘(I) per- 
formed best in Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh both in terms of per- 
centage of seats won and proportion of the vote garnered. Of the 22 
Rajasthan parliamentary seats in our sample Mrs. Gandhi's party, won 
68.2% (15) on 42.6% of the vote. The latter was only slightly less (1.1%) 
than the combined Lok Dal and Janata totals. Of the 39 Madhaya 
Pradesh seats in our sample, Congress (I) won a spectacular 84.6% (33) 
on 47.2% of the vote, fully 8.1% more than the Lok Dal-Janata aggre- 
gate of 39.1%. In addition, Congress (I) gained nearly half of all its 
absolute majorities (13 of 27) in Madhya Pradesh and 44.1% (15 of 
34) of its absolute pluralities. Clearly, Mrs. Gandhi emerged from Mad- 
hya Pradesh in firmer control than in the rest of the Hindi Belt, with 
the possible exception of the Union Territory of Delhi. 

Second and third place finishes once again show that patterns of 
opposition varied in accordance with regional political cultures. Ra- 
jasthan is a diverse and complex social world where Rajput political 
and economic dominance has overshadowed Brahman influence, where 
middle castes are comparatively less numerous and more ethnically frag- 
mented, and where Scheduled Castes and Tribes comprise more than a 
quarter of the total population. In this milieu Lok Dal and Janata 
shares of the vote were virtually equal (21.65% for Janata and 22.04% 
for Lok Dal), and what successes were achieved were conditioned by 
either proximity to adjoining provinces, where ethnic characteristics 
and political cultures congenial to the one or the other reached across 
the borders, or by special local circumstances. Thus, Janata did best in 
three “Jana Sangh Strongholds’—Jaipur, Kota and Jhalawar—plus an- 
other constituency, Jhunjhunu, where a large Jat vote was split be- 
tween the Congress (I) and the Congress (U) thereby enabling a Rajput 
to win on the Janata ticket.!5 Kota and Jhalawar constituencies adjoin 
Madhya Pradesh (and specifically the Madhya Bharat region) where 
Janata made its strongest showing with a combination of 4 first place 


14 Blair, “Politicization,” p. 66. 
15 Times of India, January 16, 1980. 
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and $ second place finishes. The Lok Dal’s two parliamentary victories 
came in Chura and Sikar constituencies which adjoin Haryana and 
contain large Jat populations. 

Congress (I) carried the Rajasthan heartland and did so with major 
help from the scheduled caste and tribe populations. A measure of its 
success here may be grasped from the data on party performance in the 
200 state assembly constituencies which make up Rajasthan’s 25 parlia- 
mentary seats. Congress (I) carried 128 of them. Among those 200, 56 
are reserved. for Scheduled Castes and Tribes. Congress won 40 which 
means that one-third of the assembly segments they carried in Rajas- 
than were reserved constituencies. Mrs. Gandhi’s widely acknowledged 
appeal to the lower castes clearly hit pay dirt here. 

While Congress (I) won 33 of 38 constituencies for which data 
were obtained in Madhya Pradesh, the Janata Party finished second 31 
times. It won four constituencies, all confined to Madhya Bharat which 
borders on southeastern Rajasthan where the two Janata victories came 
in that province. The locus of this region is Gwalior, the capital of one 
of India’s most famous old princely states whose rulers have been con- 
sistently opposed to Mrs. Gandhi. The Lok Dal was extremely weak in 
Madhya Pradesh. It won no parliamentary seats here and the only six 
state assembly constituencies (out of 320 in the state) it carried were all 
predictably on. or near the border of southern U.P. 

What accounted for Congress (I)’s resounding success in Madhya 
Pradesh? Brahmans and scheduled castes and tribes abound here and 
both apparently conformed to the general pattern for these categories 
of the population in the Hindi Belt and went heavily for Mrs. Gandhi’s 
party. Congress (I) won all twelve reserved parliamentary constituencies 
(8 scheduled tribe and 4 scheduled caste) in my sample by margins 
ranging in all cases but one from 45% to 55% of the vote. No middle 
caste mobilization occurred to counter Congress (Iys success among the 
elite and depressed castes with the result that the party carried 253 of 
the state’s 319 state assembly constituencies in the process of winning 
its total of 35 Lok Sabha seats.1¢ 

In the comparative absence of strong inter-caste rivalries cotermin- 
ating with party competition as seems to have been the case in U.P., 
Haryana and Bihar, the Times of India correspondent felt that larger 
issues played a major role in political outcomes, and this enhanced the 
impact of the “Indira factor.” 


Apart from the squabbles at the national level and the sharp price 
rise in recent months . . . the Congress (I) exploited the deteriorating 
law and order situation and other failings of the ruling party as power- 
fully as the Janata had sterilization excesses in the 1977 poll. 

The impact of the Janata ministry’s achievements like increase in 
the irrigation and power potential and good work in the rural areas was 


16 Congress (I) won two more than my sample encompassed. 
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neutralized by the sharp rises of salt, sugar, and onions and the acute 
shortages of diesel fuel and kerosene.}7 


Summary and Conclusions 


The Seventh Parliamentary Elections proved to be a resounding 
personal triumph for Indira Gandhi. While granting that she was 
blessed with a bountiful measure of financial and symbolic resources, 
the energy and professionalism she displayed as a campaigner clearly 
made a critical difference in the overall outcome for Congress (I). The 
nearly two-thirds majority amassed in parliamentary seats provides 
scope for constitutional changes should the ruling party be inclined to 
initiate them. It remains to be seen what these might be, however. 

As important as the “Indira factor” may have been in determining 
the outcome of the elections, it seems to have been no more important 
than the split in the Janata Party. This converted the two-party con- 
frontation in 1977 into a three or more party confrontation in 1980. 
Janata and Charan Singh’s Janata (Secular) or Lok Dal opposed each 
other as well as the Congress (I) in 164 of the 209 Hindi Belt constitu- 
encies surveyed in this study. Their combined aggregate vote in most 
of these constituencies exceeded that of Mrs. Gandhi’s party obviously 
suggesting that a unified Janata might have succeeded in retarding the 
Indira tide. 

But the Janata split was not merely a byproduct of inept political 
leadership. To be sure, narrow ambition played its part, as it does in 
all political organizations, but it must be realized that Janata repre- 
sented a momentary convergence of an incredibly diverse melange of 
regional, ideological and economic interests in response to a profound 
national crisis—the period of the Emergency and its explosive after- 
math. Once Mrs. Gandhi’s and Sanjay’s conduct had been repudiated at 
the polls, an inevitable disassembling process set in through which the 
organizational components of the Janata Party reverted back to their 
“natural” and necessarily competitive constituencies. The Seventh Par- 
liamentary Elections provided the venue for completing this process. 
India returned to the plurality politics which has been characteristic of 
this culturally complex nation since its inception. 

While the structure of Indian politics returned to a more charac- 
teristically segmented form, the recent elections make it abundantly 
clear that some basic power realignments have taken place. These sug- 
gest that Mrs. Gandhi’s massive parliamentary majority may rest on 
political quicksand. The most important of these realignments are the 
gravitation of the Backward Castes throughout much of the Hindi Belt 
toward the Lok Dal of Charan Singh. This party addresses itself to the 
class interests of smaller peasant proprietors and seems to be making 
important headway in articulating these interests and converting them 


17 Times of India, January 19, 1980. 
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into the hard coin of votes. The Lok Dal won 29 seats in U.P. and fin- 
ished second in 29 more. Across the Hindi Belt as a whole the party 
won 4] seats and garnered an additional 44 second places. 

Meanwhile, more than it probably realizes itself, the Congress (1) 
seems to be in process of becoming the party of both the rural and 
urban capitalists and the rural and urban poor. The rise of Sanjay 
Gandhi as a major force within the Congress (I) means an increased 
working relationship between Congress (I) and the nouveau riche busi- 
ness class which India’s rapidly expanding industrial system has been 
spawning. Simultaneously, those segments of the traditional elite-pure 
castes who had been original supporters of the Congress Movement in 
the rural areas and who are now seeing their political power, economic 
privileges and social status eroded by the rise of the middle castes 
flocked. to the Congress (I) standard in the 1980 elections and seem in- 
clined to remain there in the name of perceived class interests, thereby 
adding a rural capitalist component to the party. 

Since both the urban and rural poor also turned heavily toward 
Congress (I) in response to Mrs. Gandhi’s left populist ideology, the 
Seventh Parliamentary Elections appear to have placed India on the 
threshold of a growing confrontation between a peasant party whose 
roots are in the Backward Castes; the Congress (I) whose roots are di- 
vided between nouveau capitalists, the Elite Castes and the Harijans; 
and two Communist Parties (the CPI and the CPM) who lurk in the 
wings waiting for the time when the continued spread of modern or- 
ganization will present further revolutionary opportunities, perhaps es- 
pecially among increasingly proletarianized poorer classes who find an 
ever more capitalistic Congress (I) a less and less congenial political 
home. 


HAROLD A. GOULD is Professor of Anthropology at the University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign. 





PLEBISCITARY POLITICS IN INDIA’S 
1980 PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS: 
PUNJAB AND HARYANA 


Paul Wallace” 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS in the northwest states of 
Punjab and Haryana basically followed the national pattern. Former 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi and her Congress (I) Party were the 
major victors in dual and triangular contests, the Janata Party met with 
disaster, and all parties must once again confront the consequences of 
Indira’s resurrection of a national one-party dominant system. 
Regionally, in this part of India, the January 1980 elections essen- 
tially reversed the March 1977 Parliamentary elections in which Mrs. 
Gandhi’s Congress Party failed to win one seat. However, results were 
not so extreme this time. Indira Gandhi did manage a near sweep in 
Punjab with twelve of the thirteen seats, plus one from the Union Ter- 
ritory of Chandigarh. But she had to settle for a split in Haryana with 
five for the Congress (1), four for the Lok Dal, and one for the Janata 
Party. 
A multitude of candidates in each constituency, reaching a high of 
39 contestants in Chandigarh, masked the reality of a limited competi- 
tion involving two to three individuals (see Tables 1-4). There were 
no more than three major competitors in any one constituency. More- 
over, with the exception of Chandigarh, in every case the effective con- 


* I gratefully acknowledge financial support from the Smithsonian Institution 
that enabled me to observe the elections in India. I am even more indebted for the 
assistance rendered by my academic colleagues in Kurukshetra, Rohtak, Chandigarh, 
Jullundur, Amritsar, and Delhi, and by the many politicians, newspaper personnel, 
and ordinary people of India. 

1Girilal Jain’s opening sentence in his post-clection article is: “Indira is back 
to one-party dominance with a vengeance,” The Times of India (New Delhi), Jan- 
uary 9, 1980, p. 9. 
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TABLE 1: Detailed Election Results, Haryana 





Constituency 
Rohtak 


Sonepat 


Kurukshetra 


Ambala (S.C.) 


Sirsa (Reseryed) 


Bhiwani 


Mahendragarh 


Party Votes Polled 
Lok Dal (Inder Vesh) 219,004 
Janata 97,564 
Congress (I) 78,396 
14 Independents 17,751 
Total Valid Vote 420,440 
Lok Dal (Devi Lal) 255,363 
Congress (1) 97,572 
Janata 87,344 
Congress (U) 2,141 
6 Independents 18,950 
Total Valid Vote 465,269 
Lok Dal (ML. Saini) 159,196 
Janata 131,267 
Congress (I) 109,573 
Forward Bloc 1,650 
11 Independents 22,790 
Total Valid Vote 465,269 
Janata (Suraj Bhan) 145,293 
Congress (I) 142,998 
Lok Dal 100,931 
Republican Party 7,160 
3 Independents 16,006 
Total Valid Vote 412,408 
Congress (I) (Dalbid Singh) 153,233 
Lok Dal 131,732 
Janata 96,996 
9 Independents $1,752 
Total Valid Vote 413,713 
Congress (I) (Bansi Lal) 194,437 
Janata 144,366 
Lok Dal 99,578 
16 Independents 26,639 
Total Valid Vote 465,020 
Congress (I) 247,238 
(Birenda Singh) 

Janata 155,891 
Lok Dal 73,971 
4 Independents 26,639 


Total Valid Vote 5 256,50] 


% of Total 
Valid Votes 


52.09 
23.2 
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% of Total 
Constituency Party Votes Polled Valid Votes 
Hissar Lok Dal (Mani Ram Bagri) 192,074 45.91 
Congress (I) 99,363 23.67 
Janata 93,228 22.21 
11 Independents 31,566 7.52 
99.31 
Total Valid Vote 419,705 
Faridabad Congress (I) 151,665 34.40 
(Tayyab Hussain) 
Janata 151,507 34.37 
Lok Dal 119,043 27.0 
7 Independents 18,635 4.2 
99.97 
Total Valid Vote 440,853 


NOTE: Tables 1-4 are computed from election results in Indian newspapers. 


testants were all from major parties. Even Chandigarh represented an- 
other well-known Indian political pattern; the dissident wing of a po- 
litical party contesting against the official party candidate. In this case, 
the Jan Sangh element of the Janata Party supported an independent 
candidate.? 


A “Plebiscitary” Rather Than Party Election 


Haryana fit the national pattern of three major national party con- 
testants perfectly. Tables 1 and 4 present the data clearly. All ten con- 
tests were triangular and, in effect, limited to the Congress (I), Lok Dal, 
and Janata Party. Punjab’s election map prominently included the re- 
gional Akali Dal party. Nonetheless, in Punjab as in Haryana, primary 
focus centered on the issue of replacing a caretaker national government 
with one empowered to rule. In this plebiscitary version of a parlia- 
mentary election, the choice was clearly between former Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi, caretaker Prime Minister Charan Singh, and Jagjivan 
Ram. These three prominent individuals were seen as the only major, 
realistic aspirants for the prime ministership. Other party candidates 
and parties themselves receded to secondary importance in the election- 
eering. 

Indira Gandhi’s political Mona Lisa-like smile and her open hand 
symbol on posters overshadowed the publicity for her party’s parlia- 
mentary candidate in each constituency. She personally represented the 
idea of a strong, stable government. Once again, as in 1971 and 1977, 
she dominated the election scene in an almost charismatic manner—for 
both her supporters and her opponents. 


2 The Tribune (Chandigarh), January 9, 1980, p. 9. 
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TABLE 2: Detailed Election Results, Punjab 


Constituency 
Bhatinda 


Amritsar 


Gurdaspur 


Taran Taran 


, 


Phillaur (S.C.) 


Hoshiarpur 


Faridkot 


Ropar (S.C) 


Party Votes Polled 


Congress (I) 
(Hakam Singh) 
Akali Dal 

CPI 

8 Independents 


Total Valid Vote 


Congress (I) 
(Raghunandan Lal) 
Janata 

5 Independents 


Total Valid Vote 


Congress (I) 
(Sukhbans Kaur) 
Janata 

Congress (U) 

7 Independents 


Total Valid Vote 


Akali Dal (Lehna Singh) 
Congress (I) 
3 Independents 


Total Valid Vote 


Congress (I) 

(Ch. Sunder Singh) 
CPM 

Janata 

5 Independents 


Total Valid Vote 


Congress (I) (Zail Singh) 
Lok Dal 

Janata 

5 Independents 


Total Valid Vote 


Congress (I) 
(Gurbinder Kaur) 
Akali Dal 

9 Independents 


Total Valid Vote 


Congress (I) (Buta Singh) 
Akali Dal 
Janata 


165,777 


148,768 
75,994 
15,516 


405,055 
293,085 


181,401 
18,250 


492,736 
250,452 


98,713 
37,946 
40,848 


427,959 


200,395 
195,148 
39,644 


435,196 
218,706 


151,269 
70,518 
25,268 


465,761 


223,976 
98,790 
95,660 
41,254 


459,680 
238,659 


217,898 
16,612 


482,204 


271,688 
228,671 
2,448 


% of Total 
Valid Votes 


~ 40.98 





36.73 
18.76 
3.83 
100,25 


59.48 


36.81 
3.70 
99,99 


58.52 


23.07 
8.87 
9.54 

100.00 


46.05 
44.84 
9.11 
100.00 


46.96 


32.48 
15.14 
5.42 
100.00 


48.72 
21.49 
20.81 

8.97 
99.99 


49.50 


45.19 
3.44 
98.13 


52.27 
43.99 
47 
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%, of Total 
Constituency Party Votes Polled Valid Votes 
6 Independents 16,997 3.27 
100.00 
Total Valid Vote 519,805 
Ludhiana Congress (I) (Devinder 262,183 54.45 
Singh Garcha) 
Akali Dal 196,677 40.85 
19 Independents 22,628 4.70 
100.00 
Total Valid Vote 481,475 
Patiala Congress (I) 256,233 56.05 
(Amrender Singh) 
Akali Dal 177,254 38.77 
Janata 973 21 
16 Independents 22,687 4.96 
99.99 
Total Valid Vote 457,147 
Jullundur Congress (I) (Rajinder 214,386 50.39 
Singh Sparrow) 
Janata 142,065 33.39 
Lok Dal 29,840 7.01 
13 Independents 39,152 9.20 
99.99 
Total Valid Vote 425,443 
Sangrur Congress (1) (Gucharan 
S. Nihalsinghwala) 234,264 48.73 
Akali Dal 226,649 47.14 
RPI 2,264 48 
Janata 1,932 40 
6 Independents 15,622 3.25 
100.00 
Total Valid Votes 480,771 
Ferozepur Congress (I) (Bal Ram) 308,915 68.69 
Congress (U) 114,701 25.50 
Lok Dal 3,321 -T4 
9 Independents 22,804 5.07 
100.00 
Total Valid Votes 449,741 
TABLE 3: Detailed Election Results, Chandigarh 
% of Total 
Party Votes Polled Valid Votes 
Congress (I) (Jagan Nath) 61,624 49.95 
Janata 11,541 9.30 
Congress (U) 8,965 7.22 
36 Independents 41,985 33.83 
100.00 


Total Valid Votes 124,115 
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TABLE 4: Election Summary, Haryana and Punjab 
Won With Wonin Wonin Highest% Lowest% Mean % 


Absolute 2-Party 3-Party for for of 

Party Majority Contests Contests Third Party Third Party Ind. Vote 
Haryana (10) 3 0 10 27.37 15.17 5.37 

Congress (I) —5 I 5 

Lok Dal— 4 2 4 

Janata —1 0 l 
Punjab (13) 8 5 20.81 7.01 5.78 

Congress (I)—-12 6 7 5 

Akali Dal—1 0 1 





NOTE: A two-party contest is defined as one in which the top two contestants 
win a total of 90% or more of the total valid votes polled. In a three-party contest, 
three candidates obtain a total of 90% of the vote. 





Similarly, with Haryana, a high level of enthusiasm in the consti- 
tuencies dominated by the Hindu Jat caste anticipated a Charan Singh 
wave and, unrealistically, raised expectations of his leading a coalition 
Ministry. In these constituencies, an electric excitement among his ad- 
herents almost hypnotized the observer into believing their scenario. At 
the same time, among most non-Hindu Jat voters, Charan Singh and 
the new Lok Dal party were largely indistinguishable from the Janata 
Party from which it had split in July 1979. In fact, the Lok Dal ap- 
peared on the ballot as the Janata (S)—“S” standing for secular—which 
was its first short-lived name. 

The Janata Party rule from March 1977 and the Charan Singh-led 
caretaker cabinet from July 1979 until elections in January 1980 were 
both widely criticized as weak, ineffectual, and factious.? In this con- 
text, Jagjivan Ram could not overcome what were seen as the failures 
of the Janata regime. Moreover, despite the continued adherence of his 
Chamar (scheduled caste) supporters, he lacked the zealous support base 
that built a minor Charan Singh momentum. Neither Ram, nor his 
party, were able to recreate the anti-Indira Gandhi wave of March 1977. 

Thus, from the perspective of electing a national leader, Mrs. 
Gandhi overshadowed the only two major alternatives. Charan Singh 
could not effectively extend his regional base to the national level. Nor 
could Jagjivan Ram, succeeding Morarji Desai, overcome the disability 
of leading a party in disarray. Both, moreover, were identified with the 
problems arising from governmental performance. 


Organizational Factors 


Personality considerations, however, cannot be analytically separ- 
ated from an organizational dimension consisting of the degree of party 


3 Jyotirindra Das Gupta summed up the context as one of “political uncertainty, 
economic dislocation, ethnic conflict and increasing lawlessness.” “India 1979: The 
Prize Chair and the People's Share—Electoral Diversion and Economic Reversal,” 
Asian Survey, XX:2 (February 1980), p. 177. 
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cohesion, alliance politics, and mobilization efforts. Indira Gandhi suc- 
ceeded in northwest India, as she did nationwide, in creating strong 
party cohesion. This is not to deny that groupism exists within the 
Congress (I) as it does in every party in India. For example, Mrs. Gan- 
dhi’s son, Sanjay, is reputed to be the leader of a group that in Punjab 
and Haryana may have included as many as half of the Congress (I) 
candidates. In turn, there is an anti-Sanjay group.* 

Nonetheless, Indira Gandhi essentially established authoritative 
command when she split the Congress Party in January 1978. At that 
time, she became the undisputed leader and sole arbiter of the party 
that immediately identified itself by her name—i.e., Congress (Indira). 
Her preeminent authority grew throughout the pre-election period 
when she alone among the leaders of the Congress (I) toured all over 
India. Accordingly, the party is her creature rather than a separate en- 
tity. 

In northwest India, individuals and groups joined her rather than 
entering into genuine institutional alliances. Normal or extraordinary 
difficulties arising from constructing and maintaining electoral coali- 
tions, therefore, did not arise. Only one significant allegation of inter- 
nal sabotage marred Congress (I) cohesion. Former Lok Sabha Speaker 
Gurdial Singh Dhillon charged that “senior Congress (I) leaders” in 
Amritsar District worked against him,ë thereby contributing to the only 
Congress (I) defeat in Punjab. Other factors also were operative here. 
Dhillon claimed that 60,000 pro-Congress (I) voters had been eliminated 
from the rolls.6 More importantly, Taran Taran Constituency pro- 
vided a rare display of Akali Dal unity in support of the son of the re- 
cently deceased and highly respected Akali Dal leader Mohun Singh 
Tur. Even so, an extremely close contest resulted. 

Thus Mrs. Gandhi, rather than the Congress (I) as a party, fur- 
nished the mobilization thrust as she carried out an unremitting sched- 
ule. Her star quality enabled her to attract huge crowds in an election 
context that has been characterized as one of a “weary electorate’? 
plagued by voter apathy. In Jullundur, for example, there was general 
agreement among pro and anti-Congress (I) adherents that there were 
few electoral processions and meetings, and little enthusiasm. In this 
constituency in Punjab, as elsewhere, the term “silent” often came up 
in describing the normal response of the electorate to the campaign. By 
contrast a big crowd turned out for Indira Gandhi even though, as was 
typical of her campaign, she arrived six hours late.8 

The other political parties, with the exception of the Charan 
Singh-led Lok Dal in some areas of Haryana, had no such charismatic 
leadership to overcome their organizational deficiencies. Regionalism 





4India Today (New Delhi), January 1~15, 1980, p. 57. 
5 The Indian Express, January 13, 1980, p. 7. The Tribune, January 16, 1980, 


6 Ibid. 
Tindia Today, p. 10. 
8Interviews in Jullundur, January 12-13, 1980. 


p. 8 
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interacted with national currents as the major political figures and the 
groupings in which they long have been prominent realigned under the 
national party labels. In Haryana, the limited Lok Dal success can be 
attributed not only to Charan Singh, but also to its regional continuity 
under various names dating back to the pre-independence period when 
the Unionist Party governed undivided Punjab. Nonetheless, in con- 
trast to 1977, anti-Congress (I) groups were now split between the Ja- 
nata Party and the Lok Dal. Moreover, some groups moved as a bloc 
to the Congress (I) as exemplified by the Ahirs and their leader, Rao 
Birender Singh, in Mahendragarh. 

In 1977 a vital, well-organized regional party, the ruling Akali 
Dal, had provided the core of the anti-Congress (I) alliance in Punjab, 
but in 1980 factionalism undermined party cohesion and the alliance 
structure alike. The Akali Dal is a party composed exclusively of Sikhs 
and is thus relegated to the only state where there are sufficient ad- 
herents of this religion to be electorally significant. The Sikhs compose 
a majority of approximately 60% in Punjab,® but they are important 
to all political parties in the state except the Janata Party, which con- 
tinues the Jan Sangh tradition of appealing primarily to urban Hin- 
dus.1° Thus, it has been necessary for the Akali Dal to ally with an- 
other major party in order to capture or share power at the state level. 

A pattern under which the Akali Dal alternatively allied with or 
opposed the Congress Party, but was always fiercely antagonistic to the 
Jan Sangh, continued until the late 1960s. At that time, a radical shift 
by both the Akali Dal and the Jan Sangh enabled them to cooperate so 
as to end the Congress dominance at the state level in 1967. In national 
elections, the alliance reached its height in the March 1977 Parliamen- 
tary elections when the Congress Party failed to win one seat. Strenuous 
efforts were made to continue the successful alliance between the Akali 
Dal and the Janata (Jan Sangh) Party for the January 1980 Parliamen- 
tary elections. As in 1977, these efforts included the Communist Party- 
Marxist (CPM). A complete anti-Congress (I) alliance net seemed to be 
evolving that would include the Lok Dal, which had split from the 
Janata Party, the Communist Party-India (CPJ), and the Congress (U) 
that had resulted from the 1978 Congress split. 

In fact, the alliance fell apart during the pre-election manuevering. 
Two contending groups within the Akali Dal, following a familiar pat- 
tern in Indian politics of the ministerial wing versus the organizational 
wing, resulted in divisive candidate selections leading to dissident 
groups that subverted the alliance. The effect was “an half-hearted al- 
liance.”"14 


K The 1971 Census figure was 8,159,972 Sikhs out of a statewide population of 
13,551,060. 

10 There is a high demographic correlation in Punjab between religion and 
the rural/urban dimension. Hindus dominate numerically in urban areas as Sikhs 
do in rural areas. For a detailed presentation by district see Paul Wallace, “The 
Political Party System of Punjab, India.” (Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, 1966), pp. 71-73. 

11 B. K. Chum, The Indian Express (Chandigarh), January 5, 1980, p. 7. 
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Consequently, Table 4 is accurate but misleading for Punjab in 
that it presents too simplistic a picture of eight two-party contests and 
the remaining five focused around three candidates. In almost all cases 
dissident Akalis opposed the official Akali Dal or alliance candidate. 
Alliance partners behaved similarly and, in nine of the thirteen consti- 
tuencies, officially opposed each other as can be seen in Table 2. 

National developments led both to factionalism within the Akali 
Dal and the break with the Janata Party. In July 1979 the national 
Janata Party split with Charan Singh to form a separate party. One 
important issue involved the role of the RSS and the Jan Sangh ele- 
ment within the Janata Party—i.e., charges of Hindu communalism. In 
Punjab, Akali Dal organizational leader Jagdev Singh Talwandi re- 
sponded by successfully leading a fight to end the governmental alliance 
at the state level with what his group characterized as the “Janata dom- 
inated by the RSS.”!? The 26-month ruling coalition thus ended on 
September 3, 1979. Cheif Minister Prakash Singh Badal, however, 
fought against terminating the alliance and tenaciously led the wing 
of the Akali Dal that attempted to maintain it, at least for the elections. 
In a post-election meeting of what newspapers labelled as the “two 
warring factions” of the Akali Dal, “allegations and counter-allegations 
against one another” highlighted the effort of the party to explain its 
defeat.18 

An example of the specificity of the post-election self-criticism is 
the statement by Sant Harchand Singh Longowal, a senior Akali leader, 
charging that the Akali Dal failed “not because the voters were against 
us but because several Akali leaders actively canvassed support for the 
Congress (I) candidates in Bhatinda, Faridkot and Taran Taran. Many 
others did not extend support to the candidates put up by the other 
parties either in alliance or in adjustment with us.’’!4 


Social and Economic Bases of Support 


Precise data is not yet available on the role of minorities, castes, 
and other social referents of identification in the election. Still, general- 
izations are possible based largely on extensive interviewing during the 
election period. It must be emphasized that identifying the relevant 
social groups for the purposes of political analysis poses problems far 
greater than a simple categorization for census purposes. A listing is 
relatively easy, but it is important to understand that self-perceptions 
in relation to other groups can both fluctuate and be more or less salient 
to political behavior at any point in time. 

Neither Haryana or Punjab contain electorally significant numbers 
of Muslims, with the minor exception of Faridabad constituency in 
Haryana. Haryana also contains a politically significant minority of 


12 The Hindu (Madras), September 4, 1979, p. 1. 
13 The Tribune, January 11, 1980, p. 1. 
14 fbid., January 14, 1980, p. 6. 
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Sikhs in four constituencies—Ambala, Kurukshetra, Karnal, and Sirsa.15 
Sikhs are the majority religious community in Punjab, but they are 
nonetheless sensitive to the large Hindu population in the state and to 
the numerically dominant position of Hindus nationally. Furthermore, 
varying religious practices, status levels, and numerous organizations 
within Hinduism and Sikhism are as diverse in these two states as they 
are throughout India. 

Sikh Nirankaris and scheduled caste Mazhabis differ markedly 
from and normally are in opposition to Jat Sikhs who provide the pri- 
mary social base and leadership for the Akali Dal. Haryana has a small, 
but appreciable number of Sikhs. More important to political dynamics 
are its scheduled castes, and non-Jat peasant castes such as the Ahirs. 
Even the Brahmans are capable of a cognitive view that places them in 
a “minority” position.1® The sub-structures within major groupings add 
even more diversity to the social mosaic. Thus, a particular institution 
may favor Jat Sikhs or Khatri Sikhs, Gaur Brahmans, or Chamar sched- 
uled castes. These distinctions are well known locally and form an im- 
portant part of the base from which broader regional, state, and na- 
tional alliance structures emerge. 

In March 1977, minorities, whenever they had a sense of being a 
minority, reacted to the Emergency excesses, particularly family plan- 
ning, in united opposition to Indira Gandhi. Lack of power in relation 
to larger forces conditioned their self-identification and elections pro- 
vided a safe means of expression. A different political landscape existed 
for the January 1980 elections. Major concerns for minorities revolved 
around charges of communalism within the Janata Party, the aggres- 
siveness of dominant castes such as Sikh Jats in Punjab or Hindu Jats in 
Haryana, and a deteriorating economic situation in which minorities 
felt they suffered unfairly in relation to other sectors of society. 

Mrs. Gandhi benefited by these circumstances. As Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s daughter, she inherited and reinforced the Nehru 
emphasis on secularism and a bias toward minorities. In this sense, her 
emphasis on a “strong and stable government” became a code term for 
the protection of minorities against communal disorders, group exploi- 
tation, discrimination in general, and for special assistance to particular 
groups (e.g., scheduled castes and tribes, Muslims, and more difficult 
to define segments of the population such as peasants suffering from 
bonded labor). She also came to symbolize the possibility of an effective 
government that, as during the Emergency, could deal with economic 
difficulties. In essence, 1980 for Mrs. Gandhi became the reverse of 1977. 

By contrast, Charan Singh may have exacerbated the feelings of 
minorities both by his image as an aggressive Jat and as a consequence 


15 The Indian Express, December 28, 1979, p. 7. 

16 Many times, high caste interviewees seriously insisted that “Brahmans and 
other backward castes” generally supported Mrs. Gandhi in this election. Brahmans, 
in this context, related to lack of political power rather than to ritual or economic 
status. 
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of his strong and continuing criticism of Jawaharlal Nehru. The drift 
in government and its general ineffectiveness were attributed both to 
him and to Jagjivan Ram. It is true that Ram is the major Scheduled 
Caste leader in India. Ironically, however, in Punjab and Haryana his 
Janata Party became more identified with its high caste Jan Sangh 
element. 

In electoral terms, Mrs. Gandhi succeeded in attracting a broad 
base of support, and in providing an option for opponents of supposed- 
ly dominant groups. Scheduled Caste Balmikis and Dhanaks supported 
her for positive reasons as well as to register their opposition to Jagjivan 
Ram and their perception of the preeminent position of Chamars 
among the Scheduled Castes. Haryana Sikhs, refugees,!7 Mazhabi Sikhs 
in Punjab, and “minorities” in general favored Indira Gandhi. Or, to 
reemphasize an important element of political behavior, they voted 
against a local opponent by selecting her party. In addition, her broad 
base extended to some dominant groups such as the Ahirs in Mahen- 
dragarh constituency and some percentage of the Jats in Bansi Lal's 
Bhiwani constituency. In Punjab, covert Jat CPI support and many 
dissident members of non-Congress (I) parties assisted Mrs. Gandhi's 
electoral success. 

One additional element of India’s highly stratified social system 
probably contributed significantly to Indira Gandhi’s support. There 
are a number of groups or castes somewhat evenly distributed through- 
out India that can be characterized as “dispersed castes”18 or groups. 
These include goldsmiths, blacksmiths, potters, artisans in general, and 
extend to the broad rubric encompassed by the term “backward castes.” 
In northwest India, and possibly throughout India, they reacted strong- 
ly to economic issues, blaming the ruling Janata Party and the care- 
taker administration of Charan Singh for their plight. Prime Minister 
Morarji Desai’s gold policies, or at least their perceived effects, were 
popular topics of conversation everywhere.!® Shortages of essential 
goods,, inflation, and economic pessimism were major concerns. 

A similar attempt by the Lok Dal to develop a broad base of sup- 
port resulted in limited, but significant success in Haryana. Indian 
newspapers and commentators stressed the Jat identification of Charan 
Singh and his support base. Jats, however, are confined to Punjab, 
Haryana, western Uttar Pradesh, and a section of Rajasthan. It is their 


17 Thirty-three years after partition, Punjabi refugees who were forced to leave 
Pakistan still are distinguishable as a distinct group. They are referred to either as 
refugees, Punjabis, or, more commonly in rural areas, as “Pakistanis.” An excellent 
contemporary account and analysis of the refugees is by Stephen Keller, Uprooting 
and Social Change: The Role of Refugees in Development (Delhi: Manohar Book 
Service, 1975). 

18I am indebted to Professor O. P. Goyal, Chairman of the Department of 
Political Science at Rohtak University, for the term “dispersed castes” and for his 
analysis of their political behavior. Interview in Rohtak, January 9, 1980. 

19 Gold jewelry, at least in some measure, is essential for dowries and thus 
affects every tamily. 
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rural identification upon which Charan Singh attempted to build a 
broad support base in a country that is 80% rural. His criticism of 
Nehru focused on what he characterized as Nehru’s anti-rural pro- 
urban policies. He identified the vast majority of the rural population, 
including the Jats, as “backward castes.”20 Kurukshetra constituency 
went to Charan Singh largely because of this broad-based thrust. The 
three other Lok Dal wins in Haryana occurred in constituencies in 
which Jats are reputed to be dominant, but in none of them do they 
compose over 30% of the population. 

Kurukshetra provides a case study of the potential for the further 
development of a rural, agriculturalist party—a populist version of the 
more elitist pre-independence Unionist Party. Jats are important in this 
constituency, but do not dominate it. Nor was the winning Lok Dal 
candidate a Jat. Manohar Lal Saini, moreover, resided in and previous- 
ly was elected from another Haryana constituency, Mahendragarh. 
Nonetheless, he is considered as a local because of his agriculturist and 
Haryana identification in this highly rural constituency. Ironically, the 
Congress (I) candidate from this area had the stigma of being an out- 
sider since he is a “refugee.” Numerically important groups in this 
constituency are identified in Table 5. 


TABLE 5: Approximate Number of Voters by Group, Kurukshetra Constituency 
Electorate: 650,213 


Jats 85,000 Rors 30,000 
Sikhs 57,000 Rajputs 21,000 
Punjab non-Sikhs 56,000 Scheduled Castes 

(“refugees”) Chamars 65,000 
Brahmins 50,000 Balmikis 33,000 
Sainis 45,000 Other S.C. 40,000 
Mahajans 33,000 Backward classes 105,000 


SOURCE: Data from the Indian Express, December 22, 1979, p. 1. Except for 
marginal differences, these estimates are accepted throughout the constituency. 


In an interview on election day, Mohan Lal Saini expressed his 
feelings about rural neglect with a high level of emotion. “India’s real 
picture,” he emphasized, is one of “poverty, illiteracy and backward- 
ness.” A rural-oriented administration is needed for these problems since 
80% of India is rural. “For the first time,” he asserted, a political party 
has emerged to meet the need. He maintained that government expen- 
ditures went primarily to urban areas. By contrast, village improve- 
ments essentially are “the burden of the villagers.” Summing up, he 
stated that approximately 85% of governmental expenditure is for ur- 
ban concerns and only 15% for rural needs, It should be “just the re- 
verse.” 


20 Haryana State Lok Dal leader Devi Lal consistently echoes this theme. He 
denied that it was just Jats who supported the party. To the contrary, he asserted, 
the peasantry as such, “including the landless labourers,” will support the Lok Dal. 
The Patriot (New Delhi), January 2, 1980, p. 4. 
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Mohan Lal refuted the Jat stereotype attributed to the Lok Dal by 
pointing out that he is a Saini and Vice-President of the state organiza- 
tion. Of a total of 31 members in the Executive Committee, he stated, 
23 are non-Jats, and seven non-Jats were selected to contest the ten 
Haryana seats. For the reserved seats, one Dhanak and one Chamar 
were chosen. The Lok Dal also includes “most of the Lohia group” 
with which he identifies. This was the anti-Nehru wing of the Socialist 
party. Pro-Nehru Praja Socialist Party members, he asserted, went to 
the Janata Party. The Lok Dal is fervent in its hostility toward the com- 
mercial sector, which in its view typifies the urban dimension. “We did 
not ask for or get even a single rupee from an individual businessman 
. .. funds were provided by rural people.”?? 

Charan Singh’s wave, however, did not meet the expectations of 
Mohan Lal Saini. He anticipated 200 Lok Dal seats plus 72 in alliance 
with the Akali Dal, CPI, CPM, and groups such as the Peasants and 
Workers Party of Maharashtra. The Lok Dal failed to penetrate Punjab 
significantly, and nationally the Congress (I) won 35] rather than the 
125 seats predicted by the Lok Dal. Nonetheless, despite a set of condi- 
tions that were unfavorable to it, the Lok Dal did win 41 seats in north- 
ern India. More importantly, it provides a model for a rural oriented 
party that conceivably can be a major force in the future. 


Specific Issues 


Significantly, the issue the anti-Indira Gandhi groups stressed most 
strongly did not emerge as politically salient. Emergency excesses, the 
issue that fueled the 1977 Congress debacle, were now past history. Part 
of the explanation revolves around the increased importance of other 
concerns and the lack of coherence in other parties. Mrs. Gandhi, none- 
theless, directly attempted to deal with what must have been one of her 
major concerns. On the one hand, her strategy consisted of apologizing 
for the excesses while on the other contrasting the achievements of her 
regime, including the Emergency period, with those of the Janata and 
Lok Dal Governments. 

She didn’t apologize for her son, who as the center of the extra- 
constitutional forces, symbolized the excesses during the Emergency.”? 
Sanjay Gandhi and others such as Bansi Lal and V. C. Shukla were 
given party tickets and elected. But, they did not exert a prominent 
role publicly outside their own constituencies. Moreover, coercive fam- 
ily planning measures were explained as the result of overzealousness 
on the part of minor officials and it was stressed that they would not be 
repeated, 

A state version of Indira Gandhi’s strategy found Bansi Lal with 


21 Interview with the winning Lok Dal candidate, January 5, 1980. 

22 For an overview of the Emergency and Sanjay Gandhi's role, see Paul Wallace, 
“Centralisation and Depoliticisation in South Asia,’ The Journal of Commonwealth 
wv Comparative Politics, XV1:1 {March 1978), pp. 11-14. 
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folded hands going door to door in his constituency. Haryana’s former 
Chief Minister, and Union Defence Minister during the Emergency, he 
was perhaps Sanjay’s closest associate in what often had been described 
as the “Punjabi Mafia.” Much more apologetic than Mrs. Gandhi, he 
insisted in the strongest terms that not only would family planning ex- 
cesses not be repeated, but he openly acknowledged that they were a 
grievous mistake. He also followed Mrs. Gandhi's example in restrain- 
ing the activities of the individuals who had been most closely associ- 
ated with him in Haryana in carrying out the Emergency measures. 
Respondents in Haryana consistently stated that “he called off his 
chumchas” (lieutenants or “enforcers’’). 

A major issue that occupied probably more time than any other 
was inflation and the shortage of essential commodities. This article 
could be entitled “The Piaaz [onion] Elections” since the price of onions 
seemed to be such an overwhelming concern. Onions are used exten- 
sively in every household, and the price rise from Rs 2 to Rs 5 symbol- 
ized both inflation and the seeming inability of the Government to 
cope with it. Suspicious that merchants were withholding onions, kero- 
sene, sugar, and other items in order to drive up the price positively 
reinforced Mrs. Gandhi’s reputation as one who cracked down on 
hoarders. 

Inflation and shortages may have been particularly salient in re- 
gard to the voting behavior of urban women in Punjab and Haryana. 
Male respondents insisted, almost without exception, that voting is a 
family decision made by the paternal head of the household. Female 
respondents—admittedly this is not a scientific sample—were almost 
equally unanimous in the opposite direction. Waiting in long lines and 
having the responsibility for stretching the family food budget led 
them, in many cases, to vote for Mrs. Gandhi’s candidate in opposition 
to their husband’s choice. 


Conclusion 


The general degree of euphoria resulting from the elections was 
not limited to Indira Gandhi supporters. Congress (I) secured a large 
majority, eliminating the pre-election fears that an unstable coalition 
would be necessary, and thus continuing the Janata-Lok Dal pattern. 
Moreover, the essentially peaceful nature of the elections contrasted 
sharply with the violence in Afghanistan and Iran, and the continued 
postponement of elections in Pakistan. One illiterate village woman 
eloquently expressed this attitude to a polling officer, saying that in 
India she could go to the ballot box to change her leader while in Pak- 
istan they executed former Prime Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto.23 The 
metaphor of a white or peaceful change of authority in contrast to a 
red or violent one also reaffirmed India’s adherence to democratic 


23 Interview with polling officer in Rohtak, January 8, 1980. 
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norms. Disruptions in Assam that led to the postponement of elections 
in the volatile northeast of India®* constituted the single most impor- 
tant exception to the broader pattern. There were allegations of elec- 
tion fraud in Punjab, particularly in Taran Taran constituency, as 
noted earlier, and of ballot booth capturing in some Haryana constitu- 
encies. However, these complaints and irregularities were seen to be 
within a normal range for elections, so no significant change in the 
election results were anticipated. 

Another marked election result is the essentially nationwide nature 
of electoral behavior. Punjab, Haryana, and Chandigarh, along with 
the rest of northern India, manifested the same trends seen in the 
south. Consequently, the north-south split that marked the March 1977 
elections appears at least temporarily healed. Uneasiness concerning 
potential fragmentation can now be set aside, leaving India freer to 
concentrate on coping with serious economic and social concerns.”5 
West Bengal and Kerala did not follow the nationwide pattern in re- 
gard to the Congress (I), but the successful parties in these states were 
neither involved in the preceeding national administration nor rent 
with internal dissension. 

Somewhat balancing the positive reactions to the elections is a 
degree of concern as to whether Prime Minister Gandhi will revert to 
the authoritarian patterns of the Emergency. These include fears re- 
lated to civil liberties, the freedom of the press, the role of the judiciary 
and bureaucracy, and political reprisals.27 Senior Akali Dal leader 
Gurcharan Singh Tohra directly raised the issue in late January when 
the prosecutor of an Emergency-related case was detained and ques- 
tioned. He stated to newsmen that this is the “first installment of au- 
thoritarianism associated with the party in power” and a return to the 
kind of action that “engulfed the country during the Emergency.’’28 In 
this regard, questions remain as to Sanjay Gandhi’s role nationally, 
and of his associates in Haryana, notably Bansi Lal, and Punjab. 

Before the elections, Mrs. Gandhi attempted to allay the appre- 
hension concerning any return to authoritarianism. Subsequently, she 
has honored her pledge not to appoint her son to the Union Cabinet, 
nor has former Defence Minister Bansi Lal been included even though 
he is back in Parliament. Her initial statement and actions, on the 
whole, have been moderate. Dissolving nine state legislatures on Feb- 


24 For a perceptive and disturbing analysis of the northeast, see Aakash Sarin 
and Vivek Sengupta, “What Upsets the Northeast?,” New Delhi (edited by Khush- 
want Singh), 2:21 (February 18, 1980), pp. 6-15. 

25 This conclusion was suggested by Professor Surindar Suri, Chairman of the 
Department of Political Science, Punjabi University, Patiala. Interview in Chan- 
digarh, January 11, 1980. 

26 Inder Malhotra, The Times of India, January 10, 1980, p. 6. 

27 Akali Dal leaders in Punjab reportedly are very uneasy about the appoint- 
ment of Giani Zail Singh as Union Home Minister. It is expressed as: “Will he 
strike back in a ‘polished way’ even if he honours Mrs. Gandhi's word on political 
reprisals.” The Tribune, January 14, 1980, p. 9. 

28 The Indian Express, January 31, 1980, p. 1. 
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ruary 17, 1980, which necessitated new elections in these states, is not 
evidence in itself of an authoritarian relapse.*® The Janata Party, in 
the name of democracy, set this precedent in 1977 and Mrs. Gandhi's 
well-publicized legal advice confirmed the constitutionality of the ac- 
tion. 

Punjab was among the nine states that held Assembly elections 
on May 28 and 31, 1980 (Congress (I) won majorities in 8 of the 9 
states, including Punjab). Haryana, Karnataka, and Himachal Pradesh 
changed over to the Congress (I) majority, without new elections, prior 
to the dissolution announcement. These three states plus the nine that 
held Assembly elections in May did not participate in the Rajya Sabha 
elections conducted on March 28. Congress (I) won ten of the sixteen 
Rajya Sabha seats contested on March 28 plus one uncontested seat: 
Andhra Pradesh, 5; Himachal Pradesh, 1; Karnataka 3. In addition, 
Congress (I) successfully supported an independent from Andhra Pra- 
desh. The other seats were won by the Janata Party, Congress (U), the 
National Conference, the CPI-M, and the Muslim League. At the time 
of the Rajya Sabha elections on March 28, the Congress (I) held 100 of 
the 244 seats.3° 

It is clear that the political outcomes depend largely on Mrs. 
Gandhi's self-restraint. Opposition parties cannot be expected to pro- 
vide significant checks at the national level for some period of time. 
Jagjivan Ram resigned as head of the demoralized Janata Party on Feb- 
ruary 27, “plunging it into a new crisis. . . .”81 The Lok Dal emerged 
from the elections as a regional rather than a national party, and con- 
tributed further to opposition fragmentation when Raj Narain, upon 
being forced out of the party, started a new party under the Janata (S) 
label on April 3, 1980.3? An even more significant split occurred within 
the Janata party as the Jan Sangh group culminated the process begun 
in July 1979 by emerging as a separate entity in April under the name 
of Bharatiya Janata Party.33 Nonetheless, the regional parties—includ- 
ing the Lok Dal, the two Communist parties, the ADMK in Tamilnadu, 
and the Akali Dal—will operate through India’s federal system as the 
remaining force for moderation and accountability in what is again a 
one-party dominant system. 


29 Charan Singh reacted sharply to the dissolution with the statement: “Fas- 
cism in on the prowl again. Its appetite to devour all values of public life remains 
unsatiated.” Contour (Hindustan Times publication, New Delhi), 1:1 (March 9- 
15, 1980), p. 9. The contrary view is well expressed in the following: “Despite the 
outcry by the Opposition, Janata and the Lok Dal do not have a leg to stand on 
because they resorted to precisely the same plea to force elections on states.” S. 
Nihal Singh, India Today, V:5 (March 1-15, 1980), p. 12. 

30 The Hindu, March 28, 1980, p. 1; March 29, 1980, p. 1. 

31 The Christian Science Monitor, February 28, 1980, p. 2. Jagjivan Ram an- 
nounced on March 7 that he is forming a new party that, in what now is rapidly 
becoming an Indian tradition, will be known by his initial, Janata (J). The Times 
of India, March 8, 1980, p. 1. Subsequently, he joined the Congress (U). 

82 The Hindu, April 4, 1980, p. 1. 

33 The Hindu, April 6, 1980, p. 1; April 7, 1980, p. 1. 
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Hence, a long run concern arising from the elections is the weak- 
ness of all Indian political parties. Whether Indira Gandhi succeeded 
more as a result of a positive or negative wave neglects the more im- 
portant consideration of insufficient party identification and institu- 
tionalization. Can the Congress (I) regain the degree of coherence so 
carefully developed prior to its first split in 1969? Swaran Singh, a ma- 
jor leader in the Punjab from the pre-independence period and nation- 
ally since the 1950s, feels it can. He split with Mrs. Gandhi in 1978, but 
now states that the Congress (I) has emerged as the “real Congress 
Party.” The “I” will “disappear and the party will remain as the In- 
dian National Congress,” he added.*4 It is too early at this point to 
come to such a conclusion. 

A changed context and a different set of leaders exist today as com- 
pared with the early party-building period of Mahatma Gandhi, Nehru, 
Sardar Patel, and Lal Bahadur Shastri. Sanjay Gandhi’s mobilization 
and utilization of the Congress Youth during the Emergency resembled 
a cadre, authoritarian organization more than a democratic party. Mrs. 
Gandhi during the same period largely bypassed her party, relying on 
her intelligence services and the bureaucracy for purposes normally as- 
sociated with political parties. Whether or not she will attempt to util- 
ize such “extra-constitutional” centers of power again remains to be seen. 
What is more certain is that currently the Congress (I) is in a movement 
stage, revolving around her charismatic leadership. The problems of 
regularization of roles, establishment of patterns, and basic organiza- 
tional decisions have yet to be faced before there will be a “real Con- 
gress Party”—1i.e., politically institutionalized—again. 


34 The Tribune, January 31, 1980, p. 1. 
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THE PHILIPPINE COURT OF 
AGRARIAN RELATIONS IN THE 
CONTEXT OF MARTIAL LAW 


G. Sidney Silliman 


SINCE THE DECLARATION of martial law in the Philip- 
pines in September 1972, rule-making by presidential edict has become 
one of the regime’s principal characteristics; literally thousands of de- 
crees, proclamations, and orders have been issued. Of those pertaining 
to the judiciary, some, such as the General Orders governing the mili- 
tary tribunals, are directly concerned with the original justification for 
the assumption of emergency powers and the control of counter-elites. 
Others, including the martial law decree reorganizing the agrarian 
court,! are heralded as new rules to reform the “inefficient and unjust” 
adjudicative structures of the “old” society. The exact consequences of 
this rule-making pattern for the Philippine judiciary are yet to be re- 
searched to any significant degree, and it is the intent of this article to 
analyze its effect on one component of the judicial system—the Court of 
Agrarian Relations (CAR). 

The analysis will be undertaken from the perspective that the mar- 
tial law regime is a “crisis government” with the following three attri- 
butes as identified by Arend Lijphart.? First, being founded on consti- 
tutional emergency powers, crisis governments are products of consti- 
tutional democracies. Second, emergency powers designed as strictly tem- 
porary to meet an immediate crisis are extended indefinitely. Third, 
instead of returning the political system to its original democratic con- 


1 The preamble declares that: . there is . . . an imperative need to re- 
organize the Courts of Agrarian Relations and to streamline their procedures to 
achieve a just, expeditious and inexpensive disposition of agrarian cases. ...” Pres- 
idential Decree No. 946 (June 17, 1976). 

2 Arend Lijphart,, “Emergency Powers and Emergency Regimes: A Commen- 
tary,” Asian Survey, 18:4 (April 1978), pp. 402-403. 
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dition, the wielders of the emergency powers transform the political 
system into permanent authoritarian rule. 

In the case of the Philippines, President Ferdinand Marcos placed 
the entire country under martial law in accordance with the emergency 
powers conferred on the Executive by the 1935 Constitution to cope 
with “... invasion, insurrection, or rebellion, or imminent danger there- 
of.”3 Although rationalized as temporary, the exercise of extraordinary 
powers has continued since 1972 and is being institutionalized in the 
form of what Marcos himself termed “constitutional authoritarianism.” 
The original justification for invoking the emergency clause was largely 
based on the apparent danger posed by internal unrest. But as the mar- 
tial law regime continues to consolidate its political power, it increas- 
ingly explains the need for emergency powers in terms of the imperative 
to develop the Philippines. 

It is in this context that we can view the rule-making pattern of 
the present government as it affects a judicial institution that, like the 
Court of Agrarian Relations, antedates martial law. In conformity with 
the constitutional nature of the martial law regime, the basic structure 
of the judicial system has been preserved; the Transitory Provisions of 
the 1973 Constitution provide that “all courts existing at the time of the 
ratification of this Constitution shall continue and exercise their juris- 
diction.”’* Simultaneously, in declared response to the crisis of develop- 
ment, the national decision-makers have issued Presidential Decree 946, 
apparently to reform the Agrarian Court. But the true import of the 
decree is that, though preserved, the power of the CAR to perform the 
rule-adjudication function has been circumscribed. 


CAR History 


The Court of Agrarian Relations was originally established as part 
of the Magsaysay administration’s response to the present revolt in Cen- 
tral Luzon and was intended as an instrument to enforce the new legal 
norms (as expressed in the Agricultural ‘Tenancy Act of 1954) reforming 
the relationships perceived as having given rise to the rural unrest. Its 
immediate institutional predecessor, the Tenancy Division of the Court 
of Industrial Relations, which gained primary responsibility for agri- 
cultural disputes in 1951, was ineffective: its venue was in the urban 
capital; it was geographically and economically distant from tenant 
farmers; and it lacked the funds, personnel, and procedures to overcome 
its inaccessibility. 

Nor had earlier arrangements proven effective. Enforcement in the 
1930s of the Philippine Rice Share Tenancy Act and the Sugar Tenancy 
Contracts Act had been initially left to the ordinary courts of justice. 


3 Philippine Constitution. Article VII, Section 10 (1935). 

4 Philippine Constitution, Article VII, Section 8 (1973). 

5 Guillermo S. Santos, “The Court of Agrarian Relations,” Philippine Law 
Journal, 4 (September 1956), p. 489. 
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Then from 1939 to 1950 principal responsibility rested with the Tenan- 
cy Law Enforcement Division of the Department of Justice. In spite of 
an attitude often sympathetic to ameliorating the social conditions of 
the Philippine peasants, the Tenancy Division was financed out of the 
Justice Department’s allotment for special services and never received 
regular budgetary support, lacked sufficient travel funds, and had only 
a few of its staff permanently stationed outside of Manila where they 
could be accessible to tenant cultivators. Thus, the Court of Agrarian 
Relations is an institutional innovation that increased the legal access 
of the rural have-nots. The court was transferred from the political cen- 
ter to provincial capitals with each judge authorized to hold sessions in 
the municipality where the landholding of the dispute was located. Part 
of the economic obstacle to litigation was reduced by not requiring 
court fees, by providing free stenographic notes to indigent tenants, and 
by mandating that all writs and processes issued by the court be served 
and executed free of charge. In the interest of “justice and equity” the 
court was not to be bound by technicalities or legal norms required by 
the Rules of Court? and it was stipulated that the CAR adopt its own 
procedures. 

From November 1955 to June 1963, the early period of the oper- 
ation of the CAR, the court initially functioned to regularize conflicts 
over security of tenure. The tenancy issue most frequently litigated was 
the ejectment of cultivators or the “voluntary surrender” of landhold- 
ings (as high as 40% in Fiscal Year 1956-1957). The initiative in these 
disputes is clearly with the landowner, in contrast with the 7% requests 
for reinstatement by the cultivator seeking redress from the court after 
having been dispossessed. By 1961—1962 the have-not sector’s use of the 
court had increased with reinstatement constituting 18% of the issues 
but with ejectment or voluntary surrender still accounting for 29% of 
the cases contested. The consequence of regularizing disputes over se- 
curity of tenure was that the CAR legally maintained 7859 cultivators 
on the land while legitimizing the alienation of another 7910 peasants.§ 

A second function performed during this period was the adjust- 
ment of the tenancy sharing rate. In fiscal year 1956-1957 23% of the 
issues litigated concerned the liquidation and reliquidation of crops to 
secure the legal sharing ratio, a frequency that climbed to 27% by the 
early 1960s. The direct consequence of this second function was a re- 
distribution of income, reaching 2,879,888 pesos (U.S. $778,348) in June 
1963, which is a genuine accomplishment. However, the court at this 
stage was infrequently utilized to transform the contractual basis of the 





6 David, Wurfel, “The Bell Report and After: A Study of the Political Prob- 
lems of Social Reform Stimulated by Foreign Aid” (Unpublished dissertation, Cor- 
nell University, 1960), p. 424. 

7 Republic Act No. 1267 (June 14, 1955). 

8 Republic of the Philippines, Courts of Agrarian Relations. Annual Reports 
of the Executive Judge (November 1955 to Calendar Year 1976). Manila: Court of 
Agrarian Relations. 
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tenancy relationship in accordance with legal norms. Although the 
Agricultural Tenancy Act of 1954 provided the cultivator with the op- 
tion of converting to leasehold tenancy, by June 1963 only 635 cases had 
been filed in the CAR for judicial application of these norms. 

By the 1960s the character of the issues considered by the agrarian 
court shifted in the direction of litigation in which the tenant-farmer 
was the plaintiff. Requests for reinstatement of the landholders (26% 
of the issues) increased from the 1956-1957 level to become the most 
requested course of action of Fiscal Year 1966-1967. Likewise, an in- 
creasing proportion of the cases demanded judicial enforcement of the 
shift from sharecropping to the legal status of leaseholder so that by 
the fiscal year prior to the establishment of martial law, 40% of litiga- 
tions involved this question. This type of data does not of course reveal 
the outcome of the adjudicated disputes. But the changes are a function 
of institutional and legal reforms in the early 1960s that, while enacted 
by the national political elite, favored the have-not portion of the rural 
sector. 

Access to the CAR increased through expansion of the branch 
courts from the nine allowed under Republic Act 1267 to a total of 
forty regular districts supplemented by substations provided by the 
1963 enactment of the Code of Agrarian Reforms.® As a result the num- 
ber of court cases increased from 2471 in 1963-1964 to 5964 in 1968- 
1969. Access was also increased by a provision under which leaders of 
registered farmer organizations could appear as counsel for their mem- 
bers and by legally allowing tenants and lessees to litigate as paupers.1° 
The possibility of establishing a reformed tenant-landlord relationship 
was heightened by new legal norms that declared agricultural share 
tenancy contrary to public policy and “automatically” converted it to 
agricultural leasehold.!! While the change in status was in fact less than 
automatic, the dominant question from 1968 to 1974, the years with 
the greatest volume of litigation filed in the CAR, was for legal certi- 
fication of the conversion from sharecropping to leasehold. In 1972- 
1973 alone, 46% of the cases embodied this issue. 

Therefore, the institutional evolution of the Court of Agrarian Re- 
lations prior to martial law reflects a pattern of development towards 
providing tenant-farmers and agricultural laborers with a legal struc- 
ture for dispute processing and towards making that structure accessi- 
ble. Nonetheless, a realistic appraisal must acknowledge the limitations 
imposed by the agrarian-based, patronage-oriented Philippine political 
system on the capability of the CAR to effectuate changes in the social 
and economic conditions of the rural populace. 

Within months after passage of the enabling legislation, the Philip- 
pine Congress narrowed the court’s scope by removing its criminal jur- 


9CAR Annual Reports. 
10 Republic Act 6389, Section 30 (September 10, 1971). 
ll Republic Act 3844, Section 4 (August 8, 1963). 
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isdiction and its power to hold persons liable for violating the provi- 
sions of the court itself.12 An equally fundamental limitation was in 
the legislative definition of the court’s jurisdiction as encompassing only 
questions and disputes involving legal relationships that determine the 
rights of persons in the cultivation of agricultural land “where one of 
the parties works the land.”!* The principal economic function of the 
CAR is, therefore, not to adjudicate conflicts arising from the transfor- 
mation of the relationship between landholder and cultivators but to 
regulate this connection between capital and labor. In the agricultur- 
ally-based society of the Philippines where power is cumulative, those 
dominating the resource of land have invariably held political power 
in the legislature. The result has been legislation that, like the agrarian 
reforms of the Magsaysay era, has not sought to abolish the funda- 
mental economic and social inequalities of the landlord-cultivator link- 
age but only to regulate it. 

The infrequent mobilization of the CAR as a structure for im- 
plementing development policies is also a limitation in that, as with 
other judicial institutions, it must be activated by a disputant, and the 
overwhelming majority of Philippine peasants have chosen not to 
utilize the court to effectuate socioeconomic change. A study of the 
diffusion of agricultural leasehold found that only 16.6% of the tenants 
interviewed had executed legal contracts with their landlord. While an- 
other 23.9% had adopted some form of extralegal leasehold, fully 59.5% 
remained in a sharecrop relationship.'* In other words, most tenants 
are not mobilizing the CAR for the implementation of their legal right 
to a reformed landlord-tenant relationship -under a written contract. 
One explanation of this reluctance to utilize the legal system is the 
tenant’s reluctance to upset “reasonably good” relations with landlords. 
Another variable is the possibility of landlord retaliation: credit has 
been denied; counter-cases have been filed in the ordinary courts; crops 
have been plowed under; and some cultivators have been physically 
assaulted. In the study it was found that the “cost of the law’—the fees 
required, the time lost when seeking judicial implementation of legal 
norms, the fact that the leasehold contract does not provide insurance 
against income variability—was considered high by many tenants. It 
was observed that “since the legal system is based upon voluntary peti- 
tion for rights and relief, many tenants have chosen to ignore the law 
rather than enjoy the privilege of potential economic loss.’’16 

Yet even in those instances in which the court was successfully ac- 
tivated, the full potential of the legal process was often not realized. 


12 Republic Act No. 1409, Section 9 (September 9, 1955). 

13 Republic Act No. 1267, Section 7. 

14 Richard Burcroff, “Diffusion of Planners’ Norms: A Study of Land Reform 
Under Martial Law. Preliminary Report,” (Mimecographed, Institute of Philippine 
Culture, Ateneo de Manila University, Quezon City, 1976), p. 7. 

15 Ibid., p. 2. 
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Prior to 1972 private farmer and worker organizations were instru- 
mental in mobilizing the CAR but, functionally, this was of greater 
benefit to the organizations’ elite than to the rank-and-file members. A 
lawyer-leader through the initiation of litigation would generate in- 
come from the members (and on occasion bribes from the opposing 
party) or would establish a clientele that was then translated into elec- 
toral support in a candidacy for public office. Or the socioeconomic 
elite would influence the outcome of the litigation through the buying 
of information from the court clerks or purchasing the decision itself. 
In some lawsuits elected officials, wielding their influence over judicial 
appointments, have secured favorable CAR decisions in exchange for 
supporting the judge’s transfer to the more prestigious Court of First 
Instance. In the years of high political mobilization immediately prior 
to 1972, student activists in alliance with peasants sought through pub- 
lic demonstrations to pressure the CAR into full implementation of 
agrarian reform laws, especially on such issues as the expropriation of 
landed estates. But on balance, the resources of the landed elite were 
frequently sufficient to narrow the decision-making latitude of the 
court. The Court of Agrarian Relations, therefore, had evolved to the 
point that, while evidencing definite institutional development, it re- 
mained limited in its ability to provide a just, expeditious, and inex- 
pensive disposition of agrarian disputes. 

It is in this context that Presidential Decree 946, which reforms 
the Court of Agrarian Relations, has been promulgated by the martial 
law regime. The reforms include shorter time periods for action, limita- 
tions on postponements, and prohibitions against motions for dismissal, 
which by their reduction of time required to pursue a judicial settle- 
ment increase access to the court for tenant-farmers. The general orien- 
tation toward the peasant is likely to be improved by the requirement 
that appointees to the CAR judgeships have a minimum of four years 
of experience in agrarian reform, for recruitment is the key link be- 
tween a culture and the judiciary, encompassing as it does the means to 
inculcate new values through the socialization of judicial decision- 
makers.16 This recruitment pattern is supplemented by the stipulation 
that the resolution of doubt be in favor of the tenant-cultivator and by 
the proviso that a judge may hold court in the barrio (village) where 
the subject matter of the dispute is located. 

Furthermore, Presidential Decree 946 provides for a potential role 
in several new subject areas. First, the court’s jurisdiction has been ex- 
panded specifically to include conflicts arising under General Order 47, 
a national policy to increase rice production that requires large corpor- 
ations either to import rice or produce it themselves, which has tragic- 
ally alienated numerous small cultivators from the land. One estimate 


16 Henry W. Ehrmann, Comparative Legal Cultures (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1976), p. 70. 
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is that more than 15,000 hectares have been lost to farming by tenants, 
owners, or claimant-occupants as a result of this presidential order,}7 
and the CAR provides a channel for possible rectification. Second, crim- 
inal jurisdiction has been restored and the new rules provide for stricter 
enforcement of agrarian laws. Prior to 1976 few, if any, landlords had 
been prosecuted for unlawful eviction in spite of the volume of tenant 
complaints for restoration of landholdings they had previously culti- 
vated. While part of the explanation is that public legal assistance 
agencies have been content to adopt a posture of “defense always, attack 
never,”18 the more important factor is that the rule-making elite, by 
restricting the jurisdiction of the agrarian courts, did not encourage an 
aggressive strategy. Third, it would appear that Presidential Decree 946 
no longer limits the court to conflicts arising from agrarian relations. A 
1977 judicial decision argues that 


the Courts of Agrarian Relations are now vested with competence to 
decide all cases involving the cultivation and use of agricultural lands 
regardless of whether or not the rights and obligations involved therein 
arise from agrarian relations with the sole exception of those arising 
from employee-employer relations,19 


Hence, the reform of the Court of Agrarian Relations by the mar- 
tial law regime does introduce changes that, at least legally, are directed 
toward achieving the objective identified in the developmentalist doc- 
trine. But as a crisis government, a central objective is to transform the 
political system into permanent authoritarian rule with power un- 
challenged by political parties, organized interest groups, legislative 
bodies or courts and concentrated in the hands of a centralized tech- 
nocracy. Thus, simultaneous with the above formal changes, the 
decision-making power of the court has been greatly reduced by de- 
creasing its influence vis-a-vis administrative agencies and by a restruc- 
turing of the immediate political subsystems within which the CAR 
district courts operate. 


Administrative Dominance 


The scope of the Court of Agrarian Relations has been narrowed 
through the transfer of jurisdiction over a range of disputes to execu- 
tive departments or to quasi-judicial structures within administrative 
agencies. Agricultural labor cases are specified by Presidential Decrees 


17David Wurfel, “Philippine Agrarian Policy Today: Implementation and 
Political Impact” (Unpublished paper delivered at the 30th International Congress 
of Human Sciences on Asia and North Africa, Mexico City, August 3-8, 1976), p. 16. 

18 Jose W. Diokno, “The Legal Aspects of Land Reform: The Central Luzon 
Experience,” Solidarity, 2 (July-August 1967), p. 10. 

19 Balansag, et. al vs. Villanueva, Court of Agrarian Relations, Dumaguete City 
(No. 307, Negros Oriental, 1974). While this case was filed in 1974, the decision of 
February 15, 1977 is subsequent to the issuance of P.D, 946. 
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442 and 946 as now falling within the jurisdiction of the National 
Labor Relations Commission. Created in 1974, the commission is with- 
in the Department of Labor under the administrative supervision of 
the labor secretary. Previously, the CAR was the channel for disputes 
involving agricultural workers such as those of the sugar industry over 
unfair labor practices or over collective bargaining. 

Moreover, the scope of the court has been narrowed vis-a-vis the 
Department of Agrarian Reform. Although Presidential Decree 946 
provides the court with original and exclusive jurisdiction over ques- 
tions of rights and obligations in relation to the government’s agrarian 
reform program, in fact it excludes from the CAR a wide range of 
questions subject to litigation by specifying that matters involving the 
administrative implementation of the land transfer program are “ex- 
clusively cognizable by the Secretary of Agrarian Reform.”?° Conflicts 
over who is the actual tenant-cultivator, the landowner’s “right to re- 
tention” of portions of the landholding, or over conversion of the land 
to different crops or other purposes are not to be resolved by the courts, 
as they were prior to martial law, but by the administrative department. 
And because responsibility is delegated within the department, Depart- 
ment of Agrarian Reform field technicians, who are not normally 
trained in law, are now performing judicial functions. 

Further illustrations of the narrowing of the range of the CAR in 
relation to the central land reform agency are the restrictions imposed 
on the courts in order to provide tenant-farmers with security of tenure. 
Confirming earlier decrees, Presidential Decree 946 specifies that: 


No judge of the Courts of Agrarian Relations, Courts of First Instance, 
Municipal or City Courts, or any other tribunal or fiscal shall take cog- 
nizance of any ejectment case or any other case designed to harass or 
remove a tenant of an agricultural land primarily devoted to rice and/ 
or corn unless certified by the Secretary of Agrarian Reform as a proper 
case for trial or hearing by a Court or Judge or other officer of com- 
petent jurisdiction,?! 


This and related provisions protect tenant-farmers who, since the prom- 
ulgation of the martial law regime’s Operation Land Transfer, have 
been faced with landlord-initiated lawsuits calculated to coerce the 
cultivator into not cooperating with the government program. Such law- 
suits were often criminal charges filed in the Courts of First Instance, 
but cases were also frequently presented to the CAR. The prohibition 
on ejectment cases, being designed to provide the cultivator with se- 
curity of tenure, reflects the regime’s intent to create a New Society 
founded on a “politics of integration.”?? Conflict, even in the form of 


20 Presidential Decree No. 946. 
21 Ibid. 


my gs E. Marcos, “The President's Report to the Nation” (September 
21, 1976). 
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litigation, is defined as obstructive of development and therefore ruled 
as illegal. Requests for ejectment and voluntary surrender had declined 
to 8% of the agrarian issues in 1976 and are an index that the scope of 
the court has indeed been narrowed; and of this small percentage, many 
end up pigeonholed within the administrative bureaucracy.?* 

That the government intends to secure compliance is demonstrated 
by the prosecution of a CAR judge in the province of Nueva Ecija for 
failure to refer litigation properly to the Department of Agrarian Re- 
form. In finding the judge guilty, the Court of First Instance empha- 
sized that: 


It is not the mere issuance of an order resulting in the ejectment, ouster, 
exclusion or removal of a tenant-farmer but the lack of prior certifica- 
tion from the secretary of agrarian reforms or his authorized representa- 
tive which would give rise to the offense. . .. Hence, the defense of the 
accused ... that there was no intent on his part to eject the complain- 
ants from the landholdings in question cannot be sustained because it 
is the lack of prior certification by the department of agrarian reforms 
which is decisive.24 


This reduction of the influence of the CAR as compared to admin- 
istrative units is also achieved through the functional subordination of 
the court. Presidential Decree 946 contains provisions that clearly es- 
tablish the CAR as a channel for the enforcement of governmental 
norms pertaining to the growing relationship between the national 
bureaucracy and the rural population. Cases such as the following may 
now be filed: 


(1) Collection of amortizations on payments for lands acquired under 
the agrarian reform program, on payments for farm machinery dis- 
tributed by the Department of Agrarian Reform and the Land 
Bank, and payments for irrigation systems; 

(2) Collection of rentals on lands leased by the Department of Agrarian 
Reform; 

(3) Collection of agricultural loans granted by the Land Bank; 

(4) Expropriation of tenanted land for public purpose; 

(5) Ejectment proceedings instituted by the DAR and the Land Bank.?5 


Rural development is the context, but this delineation of functions re- 
flects the general martial law pattern of administrative domination of 
the agrarian sector. Rationalizing Philippine rural society in the name 


23 A study by the Court of Agrarian Relations found that only about 14% of 
the cases referred to the Department of Agrarian Reform are being investigated 
and reported back within the specified time periods. Court of Agrarian Relations. 
“No. of Pending Cases Referred to DAR and Returned Cases to CAR as of March, 
1977.” (Typed), n.d. 

24 “Judge Convicted on Land Reform Case,” Daily Express (February 13, 1977), 


25 Presidential Decree No. 946, Section 12. 
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of development has resulted in a reduction in the scope of power of 
alternate structures like the Court of Agrarian Relations, since these 
structures become extensions of administrative departments. 

Finally, the limitation of the depth of the CAR’s performance of 
rule-adjudication also means a diminution in influence in relation to 
the executive branch. Since it is not an appellate body, the legally de- 
fined functions of the CAR have not emphasized the power to question 
the rules. Yet a survey of past court decisions demonstrates that con- 
sideration of whether a rule is consistent with higher level norms has 
been a common behavior pattern of CAR judges. Presidential Decree 
946, however, restricts the court by providing that a wide range of de- 
cisions by the Secretary of Agrarian Reform may not be challenged in 
the courts, but can be appealed only to the President of the Philippines. 

The subordination of the CAR in these areas is a result of the 
centralization of the decision-making process under the crisis regime. 
With the abolition of Congress, effective rule making is now concen- 
trated within the largely administrative subsystem in Manila. The new 
regulations governing the Court of Agrarian Relations, for instance, re- 
sulted from the bargaining between personne] of the national office of 
the Department of Agrarian Reform and members of the judiciary, 
many of whom were either administrative staff or acting in an admin- 
istrative capacity. The general position of the Department of Agrarian 
Reform is reflected in the preamble of P.D. 946, a declaration that 
“, .. the present organizational, operational and procedural set-up of 
the Courts of Agrarian Relations is not conducive to the effective and 
efficient implementation of the objectives of the accelerated agrarian 
reform program.’’6 

More specifically, the agrarian reform secrretary maintains that 
one reason for the slow pace of land reform is the delayed disposition 
of agrarian cases pending before the Courts of Agrarian Relations, re- 
sulting in a lack of confidence in the land reform program.?7 Hence in 
1974, a Department of Agrarian Reform committee proposed to abolish 
the agrarian court and replace it with a commission-type arbitration 
body. While the idea of a quasi-judicial administrative structure to ad- 
judicate agrarian disputes is not new (the Tenancy Law Enforcement 
Division prepared an abortive legislative proposal in 1950 that would 
have converted the division into a “Commission on Agrarian Relations” 
with judicial powers),?8 the proposal of the Department of Agrarian 
Reform encompasses more than institutional improvement: it furnishes 
a symbolic scapegoat for the department and aggrandizes the adminis- 
trative sphere of influence. Although massive opposition to the pro- 


26 Neal C. Tate, “The Philippine Supreme Court and Martial Law: Constitu- 
tional and Institutional Performance” (Paper presented at the Western Conference 
of the Association for Asian Studies, Tempe, Arizona, December 6, 1974), p. 9. 

27 Editorial, Times Journal (October 6, 1975), p. 4. 

28 Wurfel, “The Bell Report and After,” p. 414. 
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posal was articulated by judges of the agrarian court and by the In- 
tegrated Bar of the Philippines, repeatedly it was the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court who persuaded President Marcos not to abolish the 
CAR2® Instead, a committee including representation from the execu- 
tive office of the Court of Agrarian Relations, the Court of Appeals, and 
the Department of Agrarian Reform reorganized the CAR in the form 
of Presidential Decree 946. In the deliberations among the committee 
members, the agrarian court representatives provided input and aggre- 
gate proposals on jurisdiction, procedure, and structure; nonetheless, 
the Department of Agrarian Reform held a sufficiently powerful bar- 
gaining position to ensure administrative dominance. 


Political Subsystems 


In the transformation of the Philippine government into constitu- 
tional authoritarianism, the Court of Agrarian Relations has been al- 
tered in a more subtle, but perhaps more profound, manner through a 
restructuring of the immediate political environment in which the dis- 
trict courts operate. 

Prior to martial law, a variety of private and public groups sought 
to influence the judiciary in the application of specific legal norms. The 
establishment of the crisis government has not eliminated group pres- 
sures but has modified the types of organizations and groups that may 
legitimately participate in the political process. Subsequent to the decla- 
ration that an emergency endangered the Philippine republic, the mar- 
tial law regime sought to control the rural population through admin- 
istrative structures and sanctioned the operations of allied but sub- 
ordinate organizations. Restructuring the political environment has 
shaped the inputs flowing to the courts, thereby altering the functions 
of the judiciary. Some of the currently suppressed organizations former- 
ly pursued genuine social change for the peasant population through 
adjudicative structures. Litigation for the judicial enforcement of legis- 
lated norms such as the right to the redemption of a landed estate, the 
tenant's right to a home lot, or the laborer’s share of the profits in the 
sugar cane industry, is not normally filed by the peasants or agricul- 
tural workers themselves but is channeled to the “public-formal” dis- 
pute processing structures by a member of the Westernized elite—fre- 
quently the legal aid officer of an organization like the Federation of 
Free Farmers. Such mobilization of the courts by extrabureaucratic or- 
ganizations can, therefore, be an innovative pursuit of social change. 

However, the possibility of this type of creative pressure for au- 
thoritative decision-making by the CAR is greatly reduced under the 
crisis government. In the regime’s pursuit of a controlled mobilization 


29 Fred Ruiz Castro, Speech delivered at the Training Course for Government 
Lawyers, October 17, 1976. See also Judge Milagros German, “Saving the Agrarian 
Courts from Abolition,” Philippine Panorama (August 8, 1976), pp. 13-12. 
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of the rural sector rationalized by the crises of rebellion and develop- 
ment, worker organizations have been declared illegal; this shift from a 
more pluralistic political system to an authoritarian system restricts 
peasant access to formal adjudicative structures. The Samahang Nayon, 
the regime’s substitute for autonomous farmer organizations, has not 
demonstrated a capacity for generating inputs to the agrarian courts. 
When the Samahang Nayon has interacted with the judicial system, it 
has functioned as an extension of the court for the execution of deci- 
sions.3? An exception to this pattern is that of the national government 
sanctioning a continued role for selected farmer organizations that, like 
the Federation of Free Farmers, cooperate closely with the regime. But 
these groups have limited resources, do not function in all areas where 
a linkage between the farmers and the courts is required to facilitate 
access, and operate within the regime’s developmentalist doctrine. 

The immediate political environment of the Court of Agrarian 
Relations has been transformed in yet another respect. Prior to the 
declaration of martial law, government legal assistance agencies acted 
as the functional equivalent of a prosecutor's office by mobilizing dis- 
pute-processing structures and at times acting to secure compliance with 
judicial rulings. In the early years of the court, the Judge Advocate 
General’s Office (as part of President Magsaysay’s policy of attracting 
the Huks) and the Agricultural Tenancy Commission performed this 
function; subsequently, the Office of the Agrarian Legal Counsel and 
the Bureau of Agrarian Legal Assistance mobilized the court on behalf 
of tenants involved in conflicts with their landlords. Given the formal- 
ity of a Western-based legal institution such as the Court of Agrarian 
Relations, mobilization is most likely performed by a role specialist 
sharing the procedural norms of the institution. 

The general preference of the peasantry for a more informal 
remedy agent signifies that a tenant-farmer is less likely to channel a 
dispute to the CAR on his own volition. Thus, when the Bureau of 
Agrarian Legal Assistance, the principal mobilization agent immedi- 
ately prior to martial law, redefines its role so as to reduce the frequency 
with which it actualizes the agrarian court, the volume of CAR litiga- 
tion decreases. In combination with the displacement of private legal 
assistance groups by the bureau and the restrictions imposed by martial 
law on organizational activity in the rural areas, this redefinition of 
role appears to be the primary explanation for the decline in volume of 
CAR litigations from 8695 cases in Fiscal Year 1972—1973 to 2810 cases 
in 1976.3! The new role reflects a general trend in the Philippines of 
shifting from “public-formal” dispute processing structures to “public- 





30 Bartolome Magat vs. Ambrocio Carillo, Court of Agrarian Relations, San 
Fernando, Pampanga (no. 153, Pampanga. 1974), Part of the June 1977 decision in 
this case is an order that the land in question be turned over to the president of 
the Samahang Nayon for “allocation” to “any qualified member of the association 
whose farm holding is of an uneconomic size farm.” 

31 CAR Annual Reports. 
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informal” structures.62 Direct mediation by the lawyers of the Bureau 
of Agrarian Legal Assistance increasingly is a substitute for conflict reso- 
lution by the CAR. In this instance, the shift in arena correlates with 
the contention by the Department of Agrarian Reform that the formal 
judicial process is too slow, does not provide justice to the tenant-tiller, 
and is an obstacle to the implementation of land reform. Furthermore, 
it reflects the general martial law pattern of making the bureaucratic 
linkage with the peasantry the central relationship in the rural areas. 
Mediation by government lawyers or field technicians of administrative 
agencies often results in patron-client relationships, thereby thwarting 
counter-elites and increasing the emergency regime’s control over Philip- 
pine society. 

A final consequence of the alteration of the political environment 
of the CAR district courts is that political pressures reducing their in- 
dependence now come increasingly from the administrative apparatus 
of the martial law regime. The institutionalization of the Marcos crisis 
government has eliminated the sources of earlier pressures—e.g., the 
bicameral Congress, powerful local officials, counter-elites and political 
activism among the rural population. In their stead bureaucratic groups 
provide the inputs. The sanctions against the CAR include the threat 
that President Marcos can be persuaded to accept its judges’ letters of 
resignation®’ or that a criminal case (as with the Nueva Ecija judge 
mentioned earlier) will be filed against the court personnel. Regardless 
of the form, such threats are intended to reduce the autonomy of the 
Court of Agrarian Relations. 


Conclusion 


Overall, the scope, depth, and independence of the Court of Agrar- 
ian Relations have been significantly reduced by the Marcos martial 
law government. This is not to imply that the court would have been 
in the forefront of social change in the rural areas had martial law not 
been declared. While the CAR was evolving in the direction of pro- 
viding increased legal support for the tenant-farmer, the overall social 
condition of the peasantry remained deplorable. The court in this re- 
spect typified a fundamental political problem of the Philippines: the 
marked gap between institution-building and social and economic de- 
velopment.” The need for social and economic amelioration for the 
rural population is plain. Some might argue that given the generic 
limitations of courts in initiating societal change and the specific limits 





32 Austin Sarat and Joel B. Grossman, “Courts and Conflict Resolution: Prob- 
lems in the Mobilization of Adjudication,” American Political Science Review, 69 
(December 1975). 

33 A signed, undated letter of resignation was demanded from each judge upon 
the declaration of martial law. t 

34 Dov Weintraub, Development and Modernization in the Philippines: The 
Problem of Change in the Context of Political Stability and Social Continuity (Bev- 
erly Hills: Sage Publications, 1973), p. 8. : 
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of the CAR in providing a just disposition of agrarian disputes, the 
transfer of power to administrative structures that have greater capacity 
for implementing development policies is progressive. But eroding the 
foundation of the CAR has not accomplished this objective. The in- 
effectiveness of the New Society’s much-heralded land reform program 
suggests that the interruption of the institutional growth of the CAR 
is more than a simple function of the regime opting for an alternate 
structure, 

Rather, the political position of the court is to be explained in 
terms of the transformation of a temporary dictatorship into “‘constitu- 
tional authoritarianism.” In other words, the changes pertaining to the 
CAR are more calculated to maintain the political center institutional- 
ly than to solve basic societal problems. This conclusion is in accord 
with the more general evaluation that the leaders of the New Society 
have given highest priority to assuring power for themselves while, with 
regard to “instituting reforms,” achieving the opposite of democratizing 
the system as a whole. The changes in the court therefore illustrate 
the pattern by which the current political elite utilizes the “crisis of 
development” as‘a rationalization for authoritarian rule. Although a 
reorganization and streamlining of the court “in order to achieve a 
just, expeditious and inexpensive disposition of agrarian cases” has 
been declared through presidential decree, development by proclama- 
tion is highly formalistic. More tangible is the regime’s extension of its 
power through the controlled mobilization of the rural population by 
legitimized private organizations and administrative agencies. For the 
Court of Agrarian Relations this may translate as legal reform but at 
a substantial reduction in its power to perform the rule-adjudication 
function. 


35 Jose Veloso Abueva, “Ideology and Practice in the ‘New Society,’” in David 
A. Rosenberg, ed., Marcos and Martial Law in the Philippines (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1979), p. 80. 
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THE KOREAN ARMS RACE: 
IMPLICATIONS IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS OF NORTHEAST ASIA 


Tong Whan Park* 


Topay NORTHEAST Asia is probably facing the most 
crucial turning point in international politics since the end of World 
War II. Rapidly expanding transactions between China and Japan, the 
strengthening of politico-economic ties between Beijing and Washing- 
ton following the establishment of a formal diplomatic relationship, the 
deepening of the Sino-Soviet rift especially surrounding the issues of 
China’s conflict with Vietnam, the worsening of the U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tionship in the aftermath of the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, the 
political uncertainties in South Korea following the assassination of 
President Park and their implications for the superpower involvement 
in the Korean peninsula—all of these factors clearly illustrate the chang- 
ing nature of the quadrilineal power balance among China, Japan, the 
U.S., and the Soviet Union. 

Even a cursory look at the trend of current events in the interna- 
tional relations of Northeast Asia enables one to make the following 
observations about the possible impacts of these new developments. 
First, Japan’s policy of maintaining an equal distance between Moscow 
and Beijing apparently came to an end with the conclusion of the Sino- 
Japanese treaty of peace and friendship in 1978. As a result, the Soviet 
interest in neutralizing Japan was dealt a severe blow. The Soviet pro- 
posal for an Asian collective security system no longer seems feasible 
because of the ostensibly “anti-hegemonistic” coalition of Japan and 


* This paper was presented at the International Studies Association meetings, 
Toronto, March 21, 1979. The data reported in this research were collected with 
support provided by the Joint Committee on Korean Studies of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned. Societies and the Social Science Research Council (1974). The author 
is grateful to Dennis McFarland who performed the initial data analysis. 
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China. Second, the normalization of Sino-American relations may be 
construed as yet another infringement on the Soviet sphere of influence 
in Northeast Asia. The Kremlin may perceive, and increasingly view as 
a potential threat, a tightening China-Japan-U.S. arc similar to the 
containment policies of the Cold War era. Third, the strategic and po- 
litical importance of the Korean peninsula may generate different per- 
ceptions on the part of the superpowers and the two Koreas regarding 
the possibility of armed conflict between Seoul and Pyongyang. An 
optimistic view would typically emphasize the point that none of the 
superpowers involved favor such overt conflict. On the other hand, a 
pessimist might present a different scenario: Kim Il-Sung of North 
Korea may be tempted to attack the South in a preemptive “now or 
never” blitzkrieg.1 Kim would further reason that the Soviet Union may 
tacitly approve such aggression, especially if it were presented in the 
form of a fait accompli, because of Russia’s desire to weaken the Beijing- 
Tokyo-Washington politico-military arc. 

Seen from this perspective, the relationship between the two Ko- 
reas is critical not only to the Koreans but also to the four major 
powers with spheres of interest in Northeast Asia. Through their ex- 
tensive dependence upon the major powers, the two Koreas have pro- 
vided an arena in which the changes in the foreign policy directions of 
the major powers involved would be reflected with high sensitivity. An 
analysis of the conflictual and cooperative relationship between Seoul 
and Pyongyang would, therefore, facilitate an understanding of major 
power interactions in Northeast Asia. The research reported here deals 
with but one aspect of the complex relationship between the two Ko- 
reas—the competitive arms race. 

Apart from overt military hostilities, covert spying activities, and 
threatening verbal exchanges, North and South Korea have also en- 
gaged in a costly arms race, especially since the Korean War of 1950- 
1953. This arms race is reflected in the patterns of defense expenditures 
of both Koreas over the past quarter century. Specific goals of this article 
are threefold: (1) to examine empirically the trends in defense spending 
of the two adversaries; (2) to describe the Korean arms race utilizing 
the Richardsonian arms race model; and (3) to attempt to predict the 
course of the arms race in the near future and to evaluate its implications 
in the context of a changing power configuration in the international 
politics of Northeast Asia. 


Trends in Defense Spending (1949-1973) 


The difficulty of estimating the military strength of closed political 
systems like North Korea’s is well known to the intelligence community. 
It comes as no surprise that at the beginning of 1979 the U.S. Army re- 


1 Lending partial support to the pessimistic view is the widely publicized report 
that the North Koreans were allegedly digging secret infiltration tunnels in the 
demilitarized zone while engaging in the dialogue with the South in the early 1970s, 
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leased a new estimate of North Korean military strength that was sig- 
nificantly larger than the previous figures. According to Don Ober- 
dorfer in the Washington Post (January 14, 1979): 


The U.S. Army and the Central Intelligence Agency now believe North 
Korea has the fifth largest ground army in the world, a startling show of 
strength by a nation of only 17 million people. The new assessment, now 
in the final stages of interagency review, credits North Korea with a 
ground force of 560,000 to 600,000 men, about one-fourth larger than 
previously reported. . . . [T]he analysts [photo interpreters] reportedly 
identified about 2,600 North Korean tanks rather than the nearly 2,000 
tanks previously credited to Pyongyang’s forces. 


This new finding provided an eloquent testimony to the possible mag- 
nitude of inaccuracy associated with the calculus of military capabili- 
ties. When an attempt is made to compare one nation’s military strength 
with that of another, the task becomes extremely complex because the 
true measures and errors may have compounding effects. Experimental 
analysis, undertaken in order to select the “best” indicator of military 
strength, have typically adopted several different measurement strate- 
gies including the expenditures on armed forces, budget estimates for 
defense, number of annual imports of aircrafts, tanks, and naval vessels, 
and the number of soldiers in the armed forces. Patterns over time and 
correlation analyses for a large sample of nations indicated that most of 
these indicators covaried similarly over time, but some did not. Since 
the budget estimates for defense tended to be the central variable in 
most of these statistical analyses, in this exploratory study they are used 
as the only indicator of military strength.? 

The defense expenditures of North and South Koreas from 1949 
to 1973 are presented in Figure 1. Two conclusions can be drawn 
from this time series presentation.: During the entire period of study 
North Korea spent more on defense than South Korea except for a few 
years in the late 1950s. On the average, North Korea expended $356.5 
million per year on defense compared to $207.7 million per year by 
South Korea. It should be noted, of course, that Seoul has received a 
substantial amount of American military aid during this time, averag- 
ing over $150 million per year and counteracting the imbalance that 
seemingly favored the North. Another countermeasure to Pyongyang’s 


2 Utilization of defense expenditure as a surrogate for physical military strength 
has a well-established tradition in the literature of the arms race. See L. F. Richard- 
son, Arms and Insecurity (Chicago: Quadrangle, 1960); D. A. Zinnes and J. V. 
Gillespie, “Analysis of Arms Race Models: USA vs. USSR and NATO vs. WTO,” 
Modeling and Simulation 4 (1973), pp. 149-154; and W. L. Hollist and H. Guetzkow, 
“An Empirical Analysis and Computer Simulation of Arms Processes in the United 
States and the Soviet Union in the 1950's and the 1960s: An Illustrative Use of a 
Cumulative Strategy for Research in International Affairs” (Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 1976, mimeo). For the research reported here, the data on defense expenditure 
were collected in the units of million dollars (current). Data sourcss consulted in- 
clude SIPRI (1974) and the annual publications of the International Institute of 
Strategic Studies, 
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FIGURE 1: ACTUAL DEFENSE EXPENDITURES 1949-1973 
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higher military spending has been the U.S. troops stationed in South 
Korea. Because of the imbalance in the strength of the indigenous 
forces of the two Koreas, Seoul vehemently opposed the Carter Admin- 
istration’s plans for the phased withdrawal of American forces.? North 
Korea also received military aid from both Moscow and Beijing during 
this period, but it was not of the same magnitude as U.S. aid to the 
South. 

Since about 1965 defense expenditures have increased sharply. Prior 
to 1965 the patterns of arms spending for both Koreas were relatively 
stable but since then the rise has been drastic. The step level increase 
in defense spending of both Koreas may be attributable to a combina- 
tion of several factors, the most prominent of which would be the mod- 
ernization of military hardware and the world-wide inflation in costs of 
military equipment.* Since the early 1970s, North Korea has been de- 





3 According to these plans, the first contingent of 3,600 American troops left 
Korea in the fall of 1978 and 2,400 additional troops were to be withdrawn in 1979. 
However, after the release of new information about the strength of North Korea’s 
military forces, President Carter on July 20, 1979 formally announced his decision 
to maintain U.S. troops in Korea until at least 1981 at approximately the present 
level of 30,500 ground troops and about 8,100 Air Force personnel (Korea News- 
letter, August 6 and 20, 1979). 

_  #Since inflation is considered an important factor for this exponential growth 
in military expenditures, one may argue that the use of constant (with the effects of 
‚inflation removed) dollars may be preferable to that of current dollars as the unit 
of measurement for defense spending. As far as the analysis is concerned, either 
unit is acceptable even though the results must be interpreted with care to differen- 
tiate the two. In this study current dollars were chosen for two reasons. One is that 
the decision makers of each polity operate within the frame of current dollars and 
they have to make the “guns vs. butter” allocations within the boundary of how 
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veloping major defense industries to build artillery, tanks, gunboats, 
submarines, and other weapons except for advanced hardware such as 
missiles, electronics, and advanced aircraft. In response to Pyongyang’s 
attempt to establish a military industry, Seoul embarked on its own 
program of military modernization; the scale of the program is esti- 
mated to be around ten billion dollars. With an economy about four 
times the size of North Korea’s, the South was expected to outpace the 
military modernization programs of the North in the near future. ‘The 
key question for analysis is whether this recent trend of spiraling arms 
expenditures will continue or return to a more stable condition. 


Two Models of Arms Race 


To describe the arms race between Pyongyang and Seoul, the 
action-reaction process model was adopted following the initial form- 
ulation by Lewis F. Richardson (1960). The construction of the model 
was based on three notions about the conditions affecting the increase 
or decrease in arms levels. First, Richardson posited that states would 
increase their level of arms in response to the threats and menaces 
emanating from the international environment. This threat factor, ac- 
cording to Richardson, can best be represented by the arms level of a 
nation’s opponent (s). Richardson further postulated that while an op- 
ponent’s arms level served as an incentive to increase one’s own arms 
level, the fatigue and expense of maintaining the existing arms level 
functioned as an economic constraint upon further expenditures. The 
model was completed with the inclusion of a constant term that reflects 
the incentives for the states to increase armaments even in the absence 
of thraet stemming from hostilities among nations. The completed 
action-reaction process model can be represented as: 


dx/dt = ky — ax +g (Il) 
dy/dt = Ix — by + h (2) 


where t represents time and x and y refer to the defense expenditures of 
countries X and Y respectively. The coefficients k and | are positive 
constants, termed ‘‘defense’” parameters, that indicate how large a 
change one nation will make in its own armament in response to a unit 
arms level in the other nation for nations X and Y respectively. The 
coefficients a and b are positive constants, termed “fatigue” or “con- 
straint” parameters, that represent the magnitude of the restraining 
effect of a unit arms burden. The constraints g and h are the so-called 
grievance terms delimiting the initial conditions of the arms race. In 
sum, equations I] and 2 postulate that increases in arms levels are a 
positive function of a threat factor represented by the opponent’s arms 
level, a negative function of an economic constraint factor represented 


much they can expend. The other reason is that the nature of action and reaction 
by the parties involved makes the calculus of current dollars more appropriate for 
analysis. 
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by a state’s own level of arms, and a positive function of grievances and 
ambitions represented by a constant term. 

J. S. Milstein and W. C. Mitchell constructed an arms race model 
that, though still in the Richardsonian tradition, represented a major 
departure from the original formulation. Their model was based upon 
the utilization of higher order differential equations rather than first 
order differential equations. The concept underlying their approach 
was that second order differential equations might better represent the 
decision makers’ frame of mind than the basic Richardson model. The 
decision makers may take into account not only the current level of 
defense expenditures but also the past level and the rates of increase or 
decrease. An enemy with a relatively small defense expenditure that has 
been investing heavily in an arms buildup may be perceived as far 
more dangerous than one with a relatively large spending level but 
with a small growth rate. Combining this idea with the insights pro- 
vided by the basic Richardson model, a model of acceleration-deceler- 
ation was produced: 


I 


d2x/dt? = ky + m(dy/dt) — ax — c(dx/dt) + g (3) 
d?y/dt? = Ix + n(dx/dt) — by — d(dy/dt) + h (4) 


where d?x/dt® and d*y/dt? are second derivatives representing the rates 
of acceleration of defense spending for states X and Y respectively. The 
terms m and n are defense coefficients indicating the degree to which 
each side reacts to the opponent’s rate of increase in armaments, while 
k and | are defense coefficients indicating the reactions to opponent’s 
arms level. Fatigue coefficients of c and d represent the constraining 
effect of increases in one’s own level of arms while the terms a and b 
maintain their meanings as the fatigue coefficients with respect to each 
side’s absolute level of arms. Finally, the terms g and h have the same 
meaning, reflecting ambitions and grievances that drive nations to arm 
even in the absence of actual threats. 

Both the action-reaction model posited by Richardson and acceler- 
ation-deceleration model developed by Milstein and Mitchell are in- 
tended to represent the general properties of all arms races. With what 
degree of accuracy can the models be used to describe the specific case 
of the Korean arms race? Empirical evaluation of the models utilizing 
multiple regression analysis would provide a partial answer. But before 
this test becomes possible, several modifications must be made in the 
models. Originally the models were specified with sets of differential 
equations and were deterministic in nature, containing no error terms. 
In the statistical analyses reported below, each equation is treated as a 
linear regression equation containing an error term and is modified 
from the differential form of the equation to the difference form.5 Thus 
equation ] becomes: 


5 Difference equations were used because the data have been collected on a 
yearly basis rather than on a continuous time scale. 
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Xe “Xea = byy Yea + Doe Xp. + bga Xg + cg + es (5) 
and equation 3 becomes: 


(Xr T Xe) T ea M Xea) = ber Yea + Deo Oei T Ye- + Beg Xe-4 


thes (Ki — Xt-2) F Cp te, (6) 


where x and y are the defense expenditures of North and South Korea 
respectively. 

The results of the regression analysis using the basic Richardson 
model are presented in Part I of Table 1. The basic Richardson model 
appears to make a fair fit with the South Korean defense expenditure 
data. Each of the coefficients has the sign predicted by the model—the 
changes in the level of South Korean defense expenditures are positively 
affected by North Korea’s. while negatively affected by South Korea’s 
itself. Both of the regression coefficients are statistically significant at 
the .10 level—i.e., the probability of obtaining the coefficients of such 
size by chance is less than ten percent. While the regression equation is 
statistically significant at the .05 level, it has a relatively low squared 
multiple correlation coefficient (R?) of .27 (meaning that only 27% of 
variance in the dependent variable can be accounted for by the inde- 
pendent variables). 


TABLE 1: Empirical Test of the Arms Race Models 
PART I. The Basic Richardson Model 


d,SDEF — .2)1°NDEF — 24 SDEF — 8.26 R? — .27 
{.07) (13) i 
dıNDEF — —.07 SDEF — .03 NDEF + 37.8 R? — 02 
(.23) (.13) 
PART II. The Basic Richardson Model with American Military Aid 
d,NDEF = .~.07 (SDEF + U.S. AID) + .12 NDEF + 3.06 R? = .20 
(.10) (.08) 
PART III. The Milstein-Mitchell Model 
d,SDEF =: .24 NDEF — .17 d, NDEF — 36 SDEF — .70 d,SDEF + .01 
(.09) (.17) (.19) (.22) R2 = .58 
d,NDEF = —.36 SDEF + .32 d,SDEF + .08 NDEF — 14 d,NDEF + 59.9 
(.36) (.42) (.17) (.32) R2 = .59 
Where: 1. SDEF == the level of South Korea’s defense expenditure 


l 

2. d SDEF = SDEF, — SDEF ,_, 

3. d,SDEF = (SDEF, — SDEF,_,) — (SDEF ,_, — SDEF,_,) 

4. NDEF = the level of North Korea’s defense expenditure 

5. d,NDEF = NDEF, — NDEF,, 

6. dJNDEF = (NDEF, — NDEF,_,) — (NDEF,, — NDEF 
a These numbers are the unstandardized linear regression coefficients; the num- 

bers in the parentheses refer to the standard error of estimate for each regression 

coefficient. 


b The data for American military aid were collected from the same source as the 
defense expenditure data. 


t-2) 
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The Richardson model does not fit the North Korean data at all. 
The R2 value is approximately equal to zero and neither of the regres- 
sion coefficients is statistically significant. In an attempt to explain this 
anomaly, an additional hypothesis was introduced: North Korea may 
have been reacting to both Seoul’s defense spending and the military 
aid provided by the U.S. A second regression analysis was performed. 
for North Korea including, as one of the independent variables, Amer- 
ican military aid to Seoul in addition to Seoul’s own defense expendi- 
tures. As reported in Part II of Table 1, the inclusion in the basic 
Richardson model of American military aid to Seoul does not substan- 
tially improve the model’s fit with the North Korean data. None of the 
regression coefficients are statistically significant and neither is the over- 
all R?. Moreover, even the signs of the coefficients are opposite of those 
predicted by the model. It is apparent that the pattern of defense spend- 
ing in the North cannot be described adequately by the basic Richard- 
son model. 

The application of the Milstein-Mitchell acceleration-deceleration 
model to the arms race between the two Koreas resulted in a strong fit 
with the data. As presented in Part III of Table 1, the overall fit is 
substantially better for both Koreas than the basic Richardson model. 
For the equation describing Seoul’s defense expenditure, the R? is .58 
(significant at the .005 level), which is more than double the same for 
the basic Richardson model. All of the regression coefficients in this re- 
gression contain the theoretically predicted signs except for d,NDEF. 
The coefficient of d NDEF is not statistically significant whereas the 
other three coefficients are significant at the .05 level. Thus the pattern 
of South Korea’s defense spending tends to follow generally the lines 
of the acceleration-deceleration model. 

The acceleration-deceleration model shows an equally impressive 
fit with the North Korean data. The model yields an R? value of .59, 
which is statistically significant at the .005 level. Of the four regression 
coefficients, however, only one (d,NDEF) is significant at the .05 level. 
The other three coefficients are not significantly different from zero. 
Therefore, the relatively high R? of the equation is primarily due to 
the strong negative relationship between d,NDEF and d,.NDEF. 

Attempting to describe the Korean arms race with the basic Rich- 
ardson model and the acceleration-deceleration model has produced 
mixed results. The basic Richardson model is incapable of describing 
the pattern of North Korea’s defense spending while doing somewhat 
better with respect to South Korea. The acceleration-deceleration model 
has provided a reasonably good fit with the arms expenditure data for 
both Koreas. For the South Korean data especially, it has produced a 
structure of the equation that is consistent with the theory’s predictions. 


Predicting the Future of the Korean Arms Race 


The main concern of the present research up to this point has been 
with the Korean arms race in the past. Not only were the trends in de- 
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fense spending systematically investigated, but also their correspon- 
dence with the two theoretical models. The natural choice for the next 
research question is what the Korean arms race may look like in the 
future. Rather than relying solely on enlightened speculations to pre- 
dict the future of the defense expenditures in both countries, two con- 
trasting (but complementary) approaches have been employed to make 
such forecasting: one uses a form of linear extapolation; the other 
is the data-based computer simulation. 

One rather conservative way of estimating the two Koreas’ future 
defense expenditures is to view the armament build-up as a simple 
growth process. This approach implies that defense spending will tend 
to increase over time, while many political, economic, and social factors 
will cause fluctuations around this general upward trend. It is often 
assumed that this growth process is linear in form. Application of this 
approach to forecast future defense expenditures involves a very simple 
procedure. First, a linear regression equation is estimated with the 
year as the “independent” variable and the defense spending as the 
“dependent” variable. The form of the equation is: 


Defense expenditure = b (Year) + c 


where b is the regression coefficient and c is the intercept. This equation 
was fitted to each Korea’s defense expenditure time series for 1949-1973. 
Second, future values of defense spending were then predicted by taking 
the year for which the prediction is to be made, multiplying by b, and 
adding the constant c. This method produced straight line extrapola- 
tions into the future based upon the linear estimation of past expendi- 
tures. North Korean defense expenditure was predicted to be $565.8 
million in 1973 and to increase by $16.5 million per year until the ex- 
penditure reaches $896.7 million in 1993. South Korean defense expen- 
diture was predicted to be $324.7 million in 1973 and to increase by 
$8.8 million per year until expenditure reaches $501.6 million in 1993. 
Since the slopes of the two predicted lines are different, the gap be- 
tween North and South Koreas with respect to defense spending will 
increase over the entire time span and would continue to do so if the 
time series were extended ad infinitum. 

The accuracy of forecasts made by this linear extrapolation method 
was evaluated by making a comparison with the actual defense expendi- 
tures, which were $698 (1974), $720 (1975), $1,000 (1976), $1,000 (1977), 
and $1,030 (1978) million.6 For South Korea the corresponding figures 
were $703 (1974), $958 (1975), $1,380 (1976), $2,035 (1977), and $2,600 
(1978) million. These numbers are far greater than the forecasts made hy 


6 These data were compiled from Military Balance (various years). The source 
issued a note cautioning that the difficulty of calculating suitable exchange rates for 
the North Korean won made its conversion to U.S. dollars imprecise. 
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the extrapolation. Moreover, South Korea spent more on defense than 
the North for every year and the gap was increasing. These two factors 
provide a strong testimony to the limited utility of this extrapolation 
technique. One merit of the extrapolation approach, however, is that it 
serves as a sort of “straw man” with which one can evaluate the utility 
of more sophisticated methods of forecasting. In other words, it gives 
the bottom line from which one could improve the accuracy and plaus- 
ibility of predictions. 

Computer simulation of the arms race models presented above is 
an alternative method of estimating the future defense spending of 
Pyongyang and Seoul. Computer simulation utilizes an operating, lon- 
gitudinal model and thus the changes over time are programmed with- 
in the model. The initial conditions for a given time point are input 
only at the starting point of a simulation exercise. Each of the variables 
is then incremented according to the mathematical functions internal 
to the simulation. 

The first set of computer simulations were constructed by taking 
the basic Richardson model (equation 5). ‘These equations enable one 
to calculate the change in the level of defense expenditures for a given 
time point. The level of defense spending for the next period is then 
computed by adding the predicted change to the previous level of ex- 
penditure. These values are subsequently reentered into the equations 
and the process is iterated. Even though the basic Richardson model 
did not fit the North Korean data, estimates of the parameters of the 
simulation for both Koreas were taken from the regression equations 
estimated earlier. Its poor correspondence with empirical data notwith- 
standing, the use of the North Korean equation would provide a bench 
mark from which to evaluate the performance of the acceleration- 
deceleration model that exhibited a stronger fit with the data. The 
simulations were run to produce defense expenditure predictions for 
the twenty year period 1974-1993. The initial starting point for the 
simulation was YEAR = 1973, NDEF -= $625 million, and SDEF = 
$478 million. The values for Korean defense expenditures as predicted 
by the basic Richardson model are presented in Figure 2. The results 
are considerably different from those of the linear extrapolations. The 
basic Richardson model predicts generally decreasing trends in defense 
spending for both Koreas. When compared with the actual defense ex- 
penditures of 1974-1978, this model generates forecasts that are lower 
than those of the linear extrapolation approach. While very little can 
be said about the North Korean predictions because the original model 
is weak in terms of empirical fit, the primary reason for this downward 
curve in South Korea’s defense spending could be that the “fatigue” 
coefficient was larger than the “defense” coefficient (see Table 1). 

Computer simulations using the acceleration-deceleration model 
(equation 6) produced forecasts that are much different from those of 
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FIGURE 2: RICHARDSON MODEL PREDICTIONS 
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linear extrapolations and the basic Richardson model.’ As illustrated 
in Figure 3, defense spending for both Koreas is expected to decrease 
sharply until the early 1980s, then to rise moderately before levelling 
off in the 1990s. It is striking to find that the shapes of the curves for 
both Koreas are quite similar. A plausible implication may be that the 
decision-makers of both sides would attempt to match the arms build- 
up across the demilitarized zone. 

Upon assessing the accuracy of the Milstein-Mitchell model with 
regard to its fit with the data for 1974-1978, it becomes apparent that 
the predicted values tend to be much lower than the actual defense ex- 
penditures. This underestimation is again attributable to the factors of 
“fatigue” or “economic constraint” imposed by both the level and the 
increase of arms spending in North and South Koreas.§ 


Some Policy Implications 
The finding that both arms race models forecast decreasing trends 


7 Note that the 1973 values in the Milstein-Mitchell model forecasting are dif- 
ferent from those of the basic Richardson model because the former utilized the 
second order differences while the latter used first order differences. The simulation 
based on the acceleration-deceleration model had 1972 as its starting point and 
estimated the values for 1973. 

8 Another plausible cause of underestimation is the use of a specific time 
point as the initial condition, In order to determine whether the choice of 1973 as 
the beginning point contributed to the downward trends in forecasts, computer 
simulations were run for both Koreas using 1961 and 1967 as the starting points. 
The results were markedly similar to those using 1978 as the starting point. 
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FIGURE 3: MITCHELL-MILSTEIN MODEL PREDICTIONS 
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in defense spending for the two Koreas for the 1974-1993 period has 
some important implications for the politics of Northeast Asia, especial- 
ly in light of the fact that the actual defense expenditures for 1974- 
1978 were very much higher than what the models forecast. The most 
critical assumption of the computer simulation is that the future would 
unfold as outlined in the model. In the present research the underlying 
models were derived from Richardson’s theoretical conceptions and the 
parameters thereof were calculated for the period 1949-1973. There- 
fore, computer simulations undertaken in this study assume that the 
model will have applicability in the future and that the parameters 
derived from the past will continue to describe the conditions of the 
future. While it is not intended to question the plausibility of the 
Richardson models in understanding the Korean arms race, it is im- 
portant to investigate the validity of the second assumption, which es- 
sentially states that history may repeat itself. 

The question then becomes “Can the parameters for the 1949- 
1973 period adequately explain the period of 1974-1993?” The answer 
appears to be a moderate no for two major reasons. First, the rapidly 
changing international environment of the 1970s clearly signaled that 
an important transition was taking place in the international system. 
It appears that the two Koreas made some bold gestures and adjust- 
ments in their foreign policy outlook in order to mect the challenges 
emanating from outside. Both Seoul and Pyongyang seem to be taking 
foreign policy postures that are more independent than before. Height- 
ened attention to a larger and more modernized military may be con- 
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sidered crucial for the maintenance of such postures. Second, the rising 
capabilities of both Koreas have a dampening effect on the “fatigue” 
or “economic constraint” component of military spending. As the total 
capabilities and, not less critically, the determination to modernize all 
aspects of the system including the military infrastructure result in an 
upward swing, the share of arms spending in the total economy tends 
to become less burdensome both physically and psychologically. 

The speculations of the more independent foreign policy posture 
and the decreasing burden of defense spending (whether real or imag- 
inary) lead to a conclusion that there may develop a step level increase 
in the arms race between the two Koreas in the future. This conclusion 
is doubly important because the Richardsonian models have failed to 
predict intense arms competition between Seoul and Pyongyang. It is 
evident from the nature of the Richardsonian action-reaction models 
that the change in the coefficients representing the “fatigue” variables 
would make significant impact upon the behavior of computer simula- 
tion in which the effects of a variable cumulate over time. When these 
“fatigue” coefficients become negligible while the “defense” factors re- 
main strongly positive, there would occur a spiralling arms race be- 
tween the adversaries. The preliminary research reported here reveals 
that the arms race system that prevailed in the 1949-1973 period may 
no longer operate in the post-1973 era, implying that a round of fierce 
arms competition between the two Koreas may be in the offing. 


TONG WHAN PARK is Associate Professor in the Department of Political Science, 
Northwestern University. 





ASEAN INTRAREGIONAL TRADING IN 
FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL CROPS-— 
THE WAY AHEAD 





R. J. G. Wells 


THE ENLARGEMENT ‘of intraregional trade is a logical 
expectation following the inception of regional economic cooperation; 
the augmentation of intraregional trading in food and agricultural 
crops in a regional entity as strongly oriented towards agriculture as 
ASEAN! is also not an unreasonable expectation. The political and eco- 
nomic arguments for ASEAN increasing intra-regional trade in food 
crops are cogent and commonly emphasized. The political case reflects, 
inter alia, the obvious strategic importance of available food supplies to 
a nation’s or region’s existence, especially since there is as yet no fully 
dependable system of global food reserves.2 The vulnerability and in- 
security of food deficit countries exposed to unfavorable trends in world 
supplies such as declining food stocks? generates uneasiness over future 
access to external food sources and, it could be argued, makes excessive 
reliance on food imports from outside the regional boundaries an un- 
wise strategy. Using sources within the region is especially evident in 
the case of rice, the most important staple cereal in ASEAN. With the 


i The member countries of ASEAN are Indonesia, Malaysia, Thailand, the 
Philippines, and Singapore. 

2 Strategic considerations have increased in importance because over the last 
two decades food production in the developing countries has generally not kept pace 
with the growth in demand. From virtual self-sufficiency in the 1950s the developing 
countries as a group now import about 15-20 million tons of major staple foods 
annually. There has also been a recent erosion of surplus stocks and excess produc- 
tion capacity globally. 

3 For substantial segments of the population in developing countries who live 
at the margin of adequate nutrition, reduced food supplies and escalating food prices 
result in the curtailment of consumption to unacceptably low levels. See D. Bigman 
and S. Reutlinger, “National and International Policies Toward Food Security and 
Price Stabilization,” American Economic Review, 69:2, May 1979, pp. 159-163. 
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disappearance of Burma as a major rice exporter, ASEAN rice deficit 
nations are increasingly likely to want to rely on Thailand to meet 
shortfalls in rice production, and Thai rice generally commands a pre- 
mium in the rice markets of the ASEAN countries. It seems inevitable 
that national and regional food policies will increasingly be designed 
to minimize instability in the food economy; the negative socioeconomic 
and political consequences of instability cannot be overemphasized and 
the greatest security of supply arises normally from domestic or regional 
production. Buffer stocks and the implementation of price subsidy and 
support programs can also be resorted to but they tend to prove ex- 
pensive. 

Considerable political importance is understandably accorded to 
such a prominent segment of the economy of ASEAN as the agricultural 
sector, particularly in view of its importance as a source of output, 
foreign exchange, and employment. With the singular exception of 
Singapore, agriculture is still the most important sector in the various 
ASEAN economies and remains both the largest generator of foreign 
exchange earnings and source of employment. At the same time in- 
creased food output is required to meet the needs of a rapidly growing 
population and to reduce claims on scarce foreign exchange reserves. 
Table 1 provides details of demographic and selected economic char- 
acteristics: it shows, for instance, that there is a considerable disparity in 
absolute population size and in GNP per capita within ASEAN. Singa- 
pore has the highest per capita GNP (about US $2,700) while the lowest 
(US $240) is found in Indonesia; the corresponding figures for Malaysia, 
the Philippines, and Thailand are US $860, US $410, and US $380 re- 
spectively. 

Improved and increased nutrient and food supplies, whether pro- 
duced within ASEAN or externally by extraregional countries, are re- 
quired because of the need to meet nutritional requirements, to raise 
nutritional standards,* and to fulfill basic needs. Nutritional standards 
are of crucial significance both in terms of their effects on work output 
and hence for increasing efficiency and productivity, and for their in- 
fluence on the contraction, persistence, and acuteness of disease. If nu- 
trition levels are to be raised substantially for vulnerable groups such 
as pre-school children, pregnant women, and lactating mothers, em- 
phasis in ASEAN nutrition planning and food production, processing, 
and trade needs to be placed on protective foods including meat, fish, 
eggs, milk, pulses, fruits, and vegetables. Increased trade cooperation 
among ASEAN nations could greatly facilitate the desired quantitative 
and qualitative improvements in nutrient and food supplies and in- 
crease collective self-reliance. 





4 Protein-calorie deficiency, which usually results from an inadequate intake 
of calories, is believed to be the most widespread form of malnutrition in the region. 
See Asian Development Bank, Rural Asia: Challenge and Opportunity (Kuala Lum- 
pur: Federal Publications, 1977), p. 48. 
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Political, strategic, and physical-nutritional reasons, important as 
they undoubtedly are, are not the only factors that suggest that inten- 
sified cooperation in intraregional food and other commodity trade is 
both a desirable and feasible future development in ASEAN. 

Given the present vulnerability of ASEAN to the growth of pro- 
tectionism in extraregional markets, policies that foster the expansion 
of intraregional trade in general, and trade in agricultural commodi- 
ties, in particular, are likely to find increasing favor provided they 
ultimately provide mutual benefits for member countries. But intensi- 
fied intraregional trade cooperation implies an increase in the degree 
of political-economic interdependence and some limitations on a na- 
tion’s internal autonomy. l 

Conflicts too over the form, structure, and pace with which ASEAN 
agricultural trade programs are implemented will surface, but provid- 
ed there is political will and a preparedness to place long-term supra- 
natural interests over short-term national exigencies, acceptable form- 
ulas for the resolution of such conflicts are likely to be found. The more 

. difficult question to resolve is whether member countries are in fact 
prepared to place long-term over short-term interests; as one observer 
has noted: 


That ASEAN is not quite ready for extensive multilateral preferential 
tariff agreements, which will lead to significant trade liberalization, is 
shown by the fact each member country has a long list of items for 
which tariff reductions are sought from partners and a short list of items 
for which tariff reductions are offered to partners in return.” 


There is some evidence to suggest, however, that the mood of 
“sympathetic pessimism” may in the future be replaced with “cautious 
optimism.” There is growing political cohesiveness and mutual politi- 
cal understanding between ASEAN members; this is perhaps best ex- 
emplified by the de-escalation of bilateral friction between the Philip- 
pines and Malaysia implicit in the abandonment of the long standing 
claim of the Philippines to the East Malaysian state of Sabah.’ Specific 
agreements have also materialized in a number of interrelated economic 
matters. ASEAN, for example, has already undertaken some cautious 
steps in exploring avenues for economic cooperation in intraregional 
trading in agricultural commodities since foodstuffs are among the 
products proposed as eligible for lower tariffs as a result of the ASEAN 
Preferential Trading Arrangements (PTA).7 Increased cooperation on 


5K. A. M. Ariff, “Asean Economic Cooperation: The End of the Beginning,” 
Economic Bulletin (Kuala Lumpur), 3:5, August 1977, pp. 28-30. 

SR. J. G. Wells, “Agricultural Cooperation in ASEAN” (Paper presented at the 
Second Conference of the Federation of ASEAN Economic Associations, Jakarta, 
October 27-29, 1977). 

TAn agreement on ASEAN Preferential Trading Arrangements (PTA) was signed 
on February 24, 1977 in Manila. Under this agreement ASEAN member countries 
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the basis of reciprocity is also apparent in the agreement between the 
member countries to accord each other priority in the supply and pur- 
chase of basic commodities if the need arises during as yet undefined 
emergencies, on the principle of first refusal. 

The importance attached by members to measures to alleviate pos- 
sible shortages of staple foods is also manifest in the recent agreement 
on rice stocks aimed at improving joint food security and the proposed 
establishment of an ASEAN Food Security Reserve. The ASEAN Emer- 
gency Reserve for Rice is being set up with stocks amounting to some 
50,000 tons; the scheme provides for each ASEAN member country ear- 
marking within its own national rice stockpiles specified quantities of 
rice—Singapore 5,000 tons, Malaysia 6,000 tons, Indonesia 12,000 tons, 
Philippines 12,000 tons, and Thailand 15,000 tons. Such a venture 
might be the precursor for more extensive arrangements for safeguard- 
ing against possible critical trends in global food supplies and for pro- 
viding increased collective self-reliance and security for the regional 
economy. 


Trade Liberalization 


The current volume of intra-ASEAN trade is relatively low; in the 
last decade intraregional trade on the average amounted to less than 
17% of the annual total ASEAN trade turnover (see Table 2). Intra- 
ASEAN trade has risen in absolute terms, but as a proportion of total 
trade it has declined from nearly 18% in 1968 to 15.9% in 1977. The 
extraregional trade links of all the member countries are markedly 
stronger than the regional links, and there is heavy dependence for a 


TABLE 1: Selected Basic Development Indicators for ASEAN, 1960-1976 
Average annual population 


growth rate (%) GNP per capita 

Population Total Urban US. Average 

(millions) population population millions annual 

Country mid 1976 1960/70 1970/75 1960/70 1970/75 1960-1976 growth %, 
Indonesia 135.2 2.2 2.4 4.4 4.7 240 3.4 
Thailand 43.0 3.1 2.9 4.8 5.3 380 4.5 
Philippines 43.3 3.0 2.8 4.3 48 410 24 
Malaysia 12.7 2.9 2.7 3.6 4.7 860 3.9 


Singapore 2.3 2.3 L7 4.7 2.5 2,700 7.5 
SOURCE: IBRD, World Development Report, 1978. 





will extend trade preferences to each other using a variety of instruments such as 
long-term quantity contracts, purchase financing at preferential rates, preference in 
governmental procurements, and liberalization of tariff and non-tariff barriers on a 
preferential basis. The commodities that will enjoy preferences under the PTA are 
to be negotiated on a commodity by commodity basis taking into account the interest 
of ASEAN as a whole as well as the interest of each member country. The member 
states also agreed to the use of protectionist measures against dumping for products 
selected for YTA and to the setting up of a Trade Preterence Negotiating group. 
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TABLE 2: Value of ASEAN and Intra-ASEAN Trade, 1968-1977 








ASEAN intraregional 
ASEAN ASEAN trade as proportion 
foreign trade intraregional trade of total trade 
Year (million US$) (million US$) (percentage) 
1968 10,981 1,952 17.8 
1969 12,250 2,215 18.1 
1970 13,470 2,316 17.2 
1971 14,576 2,505 17.2 
1972 17,237 2,780 16.1 
1973 27,578 4,398 15.9 
1974 45,547 6,531 14.3 
1975 44,086 6,595 14.9 
1976 52,223 8,197 15.7 
1977 61,954 9,872 15.9 


SOURCE: ASEAN Business Quarterly, 2:3, 1978. 


variety of historic reasons on the industrialized market economies such 
as the United States, Japan, and the European Economic Community 
(EEC). Of the five ASEAN members, Singapore and Malaysia are the 
only ones whose intra-ASEAN trade exceeds 10% of their total trade; 
in the case of the former country part of this trade is transit trade since 
Singapore processes and reexports raw materials imported from neigh- 
boring countries. 

Manufactured products constitute the fastest rising component of 
intra-ASEAN trade but there are a number of agricultural commodities 
such as natural rubber, coffee and spices, and cereals, which are rela- 
tively significant components, although in some cases their significance 
is boosted by a substantia] volume of transit trade. What is clear is that 
any expansion in intra-ASEAN trade would in effect be starting from 
a very low base; but it is obvious that ASEAN must foster a larger flow 
of intra-ASEAN trade if it is to limit its dependence on extraregional 
markets. 

The reasons for the relatively low volume of intra-ASEAN trade 
and the much larger volume of trade with countries outside the region 
are varied. In the first instance, prior to the formation of ASEAN, each 
of the member nations had long established trade relationships with 
different metropolitan countries; these historic ties could not conceiv- 
ably be altered markedly within a short time period. Close geographic 
proximity and the possession of desired raw materials partly explain the 
large volume of ASEAN /Japanese trade. The size of the effective mar- 
ket is also much larger in the developed countries, Intra-ASEAN trade 
is further impeded by tariff and non-tariff barriers that have been 
erected usually to provide protective barriers for the import-substituting 
industries set up in member countries; food processing in particular has 
provided easy import substituting possibilities. Although the customs 
tariff has been the principal tool of such protective policies, a number 
of other trade restrictive measures have been employed, among them 
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quantitative restrictions on imports and import licensing designed to 
eliminate import competition. Sometimes technical regulations and . 
standards have also had the effect of restricting trade because of the 
marked differences between members. In addition, the existence of state 
trading monopolies has impeded intraregional trade, and the policies 
adopted by ASEAN member countries with regard to public purchasing 
provide obstacles to the free movement of goods and services. 

There are indications that measures are being taken to stimulate 
intra-ASEAN trade; for example, tentative steps towards trade liberal- 
ization have already been undertaken despite some apprehensions about 
moving away from protectionism. This development has occurred some 
ten years after the formation of ASEAN, but given the political sensi- 
tivity of such liberalization measures it is not surprising that progress 
has been slow. 

The main impetus to trade liberalization between ASEAN member 
countries stemmed initially, however, not from multilateral regional 
cooperation but from bilateral and trilateral arrangements. Singapore 
and the Philippines—the two principal protagonists for trade liberal- 
ization—negotiated and agreed upon an across-the-board 10% tariff re- 
duction in January 1977; this triggered off, a month later, the conclu- 
sion of a similar agreement between Thailand and Singapore. A “dem- 
onstration effect” was perhaps in evidence since these arrangements 
were followed by an “Agreement on ASEAN Preferential Trading Ar- 
rangements,” which resulted in some 335 products being proposed as 
eligible for preferential tariff cuts ranging from 10% to 30%. The agree- 
ments also included provisions for liberalization of non-tariff barriers, 
long-term commodity supply contracts, and other types of economic 
cooperation. Agricultural commodities such as rice, spices, sorghum, 
coffee extracts and concentrates, raw sugar, maize, and some vegetable 
products were among the items declared eligible for tariff reductions 
and preferential arrangements. 

If aspirations are to be effectively translated into concrete realities 
and the economic benefits from the regional market of 236 million are 
to accrue, further alterations in domestic tariff and trade policies on 
agricultural products are required. Revenue requirements and pressures 
from entrenched vested interests make tariff liberalization difficult. Re- 
ductions in tariffs on agricultural commodities imported (or potentially 
importable) from intraregional sources and preferential application of 
tariff and non-tariff restrictions to discriminate in favor of competitively 
priced produce from member countries is nevertheless a necessary al- 
though not sufficient condition for generating increased intraregional 
trade flows in agricultural products. Another precondition for inten- 
sified trade flows is the need for structural adaptations to take place in 
agricultural production. 

The removal or reduction of non-tariff barriers and restrictions for 
selected agricultural products is also necessary for promoting intra- 
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ASEAN trade. The difficulty is that while such restrictions are believed 
to represent a significant impediment, they take a wide variety of forms, 
are often hidden and thus technically difficult to identify, and are rarely 
capable of quantification in terms of their effects on the quantum of 
trade. At the same time it might be prudent not to overestimate the 
trade stimulating effects that would result from their removal or re- 
duction. The illegal and hence unrecorded trade flows and illegal barter 
trading that occurs in response to regional price differentials provide 
testimony that non-tariff regulations can, and often are, circumvented.8 . 

The political difficulties likely to be encountered in dismantling 
intraregional non-tariff restrictions on trade should not be underrated 
because the process inevitably involves some loss of autonomy. Economic 
integration does involve a cost through the diminuation of national 
sovereignty as intraregional trade is liberalized. Moreover, non-tariff 
trade restrictions, because they are often disguised rather than overt, 
are usually more effective than tariffs. Governments are therefore re- 
luctant to abolish them. The reduction or removal of trade restrictions 
also implies an increased degree of political and economic interdepen- 
dence and provides constraints on domestic agricultural policy. In ad- 
dition, some of the laws and regulations that inhibit imports of agri- 
cultural produce are erected in order to protect consumers interests; for 
instance, food importation laws are usually deemed necessary to provide 
adequate safeguards for the health of the community. The problem is 
that there are such vastly differing standards among the ASEAN coun- 
tries. l . 

Nevertheless, a progressive reduction in non-tariff barriers on 
ASEAN agricultural trade is clearly needed. The removal or reduction 
of non-tariff hindrances to trade and the process of tariff liberalization 
need to be viewed as essentially complementary measures; though they 
are subject to the practical limitations outlined, together the two pro- 
cesses could do much to stimulate trade. A freer intraregional trade in 
agricultural products would itself lead to a more rational pattern of 
production as well as enhancing regional specialization, the division of 
labor, and regional self-reliance. Liberalized trade should, however, be 
accompanied by sectoral coordination of policies with regard to agri- 
cultural production.” Attempts need to be made to avoid or minimize 
uncoordinated and duplicative production, which of necessity implies 
cooperation and planning between ASEAN member countries, and in 


8 For an analysis of the magnitude and causes of the substantial but unrecorded 
trade flows that occur in the region, sce Jagdish N. Bhagwati, ed., Illegal Trans- 
actions in International Trade: Theory and Measurement, Vol. I (New York: North 
Holland, 1974). 

9 An exploratory study of the potentialities for sectoral coordination of pro- 
duction programs in rice for the Asian and Pacific regions was made as long ago as 
1964. See “Approaches to Regional Harmonization of National Development Plans 


in Asia and the Far East,” Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East, XV:3, De- 
cember 1964, 
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some instances a downgrading of national self-sufficiency programs. 
While the complete removal of all internal trade barriers is not likely 
to be feasible or acceptable in the immediate future, advantages would 
still be derived from even a modest liberalization policy for selected 
agricultural commodities, provided production readjustments took 
place. 

Some of the national barriers to expanded intra-ASEAN trade in 
foodstuffs relate to natural or developed differences in tastes and prefer- 
ences that, although they may be minimized over time, are not in them- 
selves susceptible to harmonization in the short run. Nonetheless, there 
are technical and customs barriers to trade that could be removed 
through harmonized legislation. Trading benefits could undoubtedly 
arise, for instance, from measures such as the simplification of customs 
valuation, documentation, and procedures, the harmonization of na- 
tional food, health, and sanitary regulations, and from the adoption of 
an internationally acceptable codification of trade standards for packag- 
ing, labeling, and marks of origin etc.1° 


Complementarity 


An assertion frequently made is that the structure of the ASEAN 
economies, with the obvious exception of Singapore, are mutually com- 
petitive rather than complementary, since they are major producers of 
primary products and a significant if declining proportion of their Gross 
Domestic Product emanates from agriculture, forestry, and fishing (see 
Table 3 for details of the structure of production in ASEAN). No doubt 
this is a correct interpretation of overall structural characteristics, but 
if a degree of disaggregation is carried out it is possible to detect differ- 
ences in resource endowments and to provide evidence of complemen- 
tarity. Based on the commodity structure of production and export 


TABLE 3: Structure of Production in ASEAN Countries, 1960-1976 
Distribution of Gross Domestic Product (%) 





Agriculture Industry Services 
Country 1960 1976 1960 1976 1960 1976 
Indonesia 45 29 17 34 38 37 
Thailand 40 30 19 25 41 45 
Philippines 26 29 28 34 46 37 
Malaysia 40° 29 18 30 42 41 
Singapore 4 2 18 35 78 63 








SOURCE: IBRD, World Development Report, 1978. 


10 An example is provided by the Codex Alimentarius, which was drawn up 
under the auspices of the joint FAO/WHO Foods Standards Programme; this is de- 
signed to facilitate international trade in food products through the harmonization 
ot standards and requirements but at the same time protect consumers’ health and 
ensure fair practices in the food trade. 
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surpluses in individual countries, complementarity in areas of food pro- 
duction and processed foods already exists and could be further ex- 
ploited.+ 

Table 4 provides a clear illustration of Thailand’s export surplus 


en nt EEEE E E E 
TABLE 4: Domestic Production As a Ratio of Total Cereal Consumption of 
Selected Asian Countries, 1963-1967 and 1970-1974 


Production / Consumption Production /Consumption 





ratio ratio 
f 1963-1967 1970-1974 
Country (percentage) (percentage) 
ASEAN 
Indonesia 94.3 92.5 
Peninsular Malaysia 56.2 66.5 
Philippines 85.1 87.2 
Thailand 139.3 133.4 
Singapore negligible negligible 
Non-ASEAN 
Burma 131.2 109.1 
India 91.4 97.1 
Pakistan 93.3 99.6 
Bangladesh 93.8 89.2 
Afghanistan 96.9 95.5 
Sri Lanka 45.4 56.7 
Nepal 113.1 108.9 
Republic of China 95.0 61.2 
South Korea 90.0 69.7 














SOURCE: Derived from Asian Development Bank, Rural Asia: Challenge and 
Opportunity (Kuala Lumpur: Federal Publications, 1977), p. 41. 


and relative comparative advantage in cereals (i.e, rice and maize) 
whereas Indonesia, Malaysia, and Singapore are deficit countries in both 
commodities and can be expected to draw large proportions of their 
future imports from ASEAN sources, especially since Burma has tended 
to augment rice supplies available to domestic consumers by reducing 
its volume of rice imports. At present nearly half Thailand’s rice ex- 
ports are destined for the rice deficit ASEAN countries; and Thailand 
as the major food surplus nation in ASEAN is likely to play an in- 
creasing role in meeting the needs of Indonesia, the region’s largest rice 
importer. 

In the case of processed cereal products such as milled wheat flour, 
pasta products (including macaroni and spaghetti), and biscuits, how- 





11 See “Economic Co-operation Among Member Countries of the Association of 
ore East Asian Nations,” Journal of Development Planning (New York), No. 7, 

12 Nearly 45% of Thailand’s rice exports in 1976 were destined for ASEAN; 
26.9%, to Indonesia, 9.1% to Singapore, 6.1% to Malaysia, and 2.8% to the Philip- 
Pines. Thailand is the only consistent net exporter of rice in ASEAN although in 
Some years the Philippines has had a small export surplus in rice. 
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ever, Malaysia enjoys a relative comparative advantage that is reflected 
in a growing volume of exports to the ASEAN region. The Philippines 
and Thailand are among the world’s largest producers and exporters 
of cane sugar while Indonesia, Singapore, and Malaysia will almost cer- 
tainly remain substantial importers for the foreseeable future. There is 
undoubtedly considerable potential for the expansion of sugar exports 
from the Philippines to the ASEAN deficit nations; most of the Philip- 
pines exportable surplus currently goes to the U.S., the USSR, China, 
and Japan. Similarly, the growing importance of Malaysia as a cocoa 
producer could be further stimulated through the development of 
ASEAN as a market for its exports of cocoa beans, cocoa butter, and 
processed cocoa. Thailand is the world’s leading exporter of cassava, 
with the bulk of exports going to industrialized countries as cattle feed, 
but the potential for exporting cassava as a calorie source for the rural 
poor in Indonesia is believed to be very favorable.1* 

Indeed, the potentialities for a significant increase in intra-ASEAN 
trade—for processed foods in particular—seem substantial provided that 
ASEAN suppliers are competitive and the cost of freight and transport 
is not excessive. In recent years the growing urbanization of societies 
and concomitant shifts in consumers’ tastes have led to a marked expan- 
sion in food processing industries in many countries. Globally the value 
added by the food processing industries is estimated to be more than 
one third as great as the value added by agricultural production. In a 
typical industrialized nation it has been observed that US $100 worth 
of food at the retail leve] will contain $50 in processing and distribution 
costs, in contrast to $20 in agricultural inputs and $30 in value added 
by the farm firm.14 

If the potential for intraregional trade expansion is to be realized, 
appropriate policy instruments must be devised. Complementarity in 
food production and food processing, actual or potential, could be en- 
couraged by trade liberalization measures and by production readjust- 
ments on a mutually acceptable and beneficial basis. The motivation for 
these readjustments to take place, at least in food grains, would be 
accelerated if domestic and international economic policies with regard 
to food crops were reevaluated and as an ASEAN food security reserve 
or dependable World Food Reserve were devised. These measures would 
provide incentives for countries not enjoying an actual or potential com- 
parative advantage in foodgrain production to downgrade the priority 
attached to the goal of self-sufficiency in foodgrains and to promote re- 
gional self-sufficiency as an alternative. Indeed one of the manifesta- 
tions (and indices) of greater and more tangible ASEAN cooperation in 


13 See S. Y. Lee and Anne Booth, “Towards an Effective Programme for ASEAN 
Cooperation from 1978-1983” (Paper presented at the Third Conference of the Fed- 
eration of ASEAN Economic Associations, Kuala Lumpur, November 2-4, 1978). 

14 Quoted in R. E. Mamjiwalla, “Guide to Exporting Processed Foods” (Paper 
presented at the Symposium on Export. Potential of Malaysian Processed Foods, 
Kuala Lumpur, March 5, 1977). 
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the future could be the extent to which food self-sufficiency programs 
in individual ASEAN countries are scaled down. 

A further incentive to food production and processing complemen- 
tarity would be a food production and processing complementation 
scheme, perhaps under the auspices of the ASEAN Food and Agricul- 
tural Committee and organized on the lines of the regional industrial 
package-deal complementation scheme.1> A concerted effort to coor- 
dinate the future promotion of food production and processing on a 
systematic and rational basis would be of considerable importance for 
regional economic efficiency. The maximum linkages between industrial 
and agricultural complementation schemes should also be effected. 

A particularly important factor in view of the phenomenon of the 
rural-urban drift in the ASEAN region is the need to provide employ- 
ment opportunities in, or in close proximity to rural areas in order to 
reduce the incidence of migration from the rural to the urban areas. 
The development and expansion of food transformation industries 
sited in rural localities could help achieve such an objective and facili- 
tate considerable direct and indirect employment generation. Since 
economies of scale in these industries are usually not very significant, 
they tend to have a high capacity to absorb labor and to provide a good 
source of seasonal as well as permanent employment since their peak 
period (post-harvest) coincides with the slack period on the farm. Such 
industries are often substantial purchasers of raw material and other 
inputs that assist the creation of indirect employment opportunities 
through linkage effects.16 They also provide opportunities for spreading 
innovation since relatively modest types of technological improvement 
can be easily and pervasively adopted, and they contribute to manager- 
ial and entrepreneurial skill formation as well. 


Summary 


Intensified cooperation in intraregional trade in food and other 
agricultural commodities in the ASEAN region is both desirable and 
necessary. The need for increased cooperation in this sphere is made 
urgent by ASEAN’s vulnerability to the protectionism that appears to 
be gaining ground in extraregional markets and for a variety of politi- 
cal, strategic, and other reasons. For intraregional trade in agricultural 


15 In March 1976, the ASEAN Economic Ministers Meeting agreed on the in- 
Stitution of a regional package deal scheme; five industrial projects were allocated 
to member-countries. These were a diesel engine plant for Singapore, a soda ash 
plant for Thailand, a superphosphates plant for the Philippines, and urea plants 
for Indonesia and Malaysia. Preferential trading arrangements will be accorded to 
the products of these plants and each member is to participate in the equity: 60% 
for the host nation and 10% each for the other member countries. 

16 For a specific example drawn from rice processing, see R. J. G. Wells, “Choice 
of Techniques in Rice Professing: Some Empirical Evidence from Selangor, Malaysia” 
(Paper presented at the ILO Symposium on Choice of Technology and Employment 
Generation in Asian Countries, Bangkok, June 18-27, 1979. 
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products to gain momentum, however, further trade liberalization mea- 
sures are necessary; so too is the removal or reduction of non-tariff 
barriers and restrictions. There are also opportunities for increased trade 
flows in the region to emerge from the exploitation of actual or poten- 
tial complementarity in food production and processing. 

There is a need for intraregional trade liberalization to be recon- 
ciled with the implementation of domestic policies that help promote 
structural adjustments in the agricultural sector of member countries. 
While it would be naive in the extreme to presume that such structural 
adaptations could be achieved painlessly and without costs—as the dif- 
ficulties experienced by the EEC in rationalizing agricultural produc- 
tion demonstrate—there would be considerable offsetting benefits if a 
more rational pattern of agricultural production and processing were 
instituted in the region. 


R. J. G. WELLS is Lecturer in Economics, Faculty of Economics and Administration, 
University of Malaya, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 





Department of State Scholar-Diplomat 
Seminar Program 


The Scholar-Diplomat Seminar Program will begin its 
eleventh year this fall. University faculty members spend a 
week in the State Department observing the foreign policy 
process at first-hand and discussing current policy issues. The 
Seminars bring together scholars, particularly younger Ph.D.’s 
and Government officers involved in making and executing 
foreign policy. More than 1600 scholars have participated in 
the program since its inception in 1969. One indication of the 
program’s effectiveness is the fact that most new applications 
are received from scholars who have heard about the program 
from previous attendees. 

To facilitate informal give-and-take discussion, the sem- 
inars are kept small (20 is the usual maximum). A key element 
of the program is the assigning of each scholar to a host officer 
whose interest most nearly matches that of the scholar. During 
the week the scholar views the host officer’s work, discusses 
policy papers and contributes knowledge and ideas. Partici- 
pating scholars receive a security clearance prior to the Sem- 
inar and are therefore able to read classified materials and 
discuss fully their host’s work. 

As part of the Seminar, workshops are occasionally 
scheduled ‘for scholars only” during which candid, unbiased 
observations are drawn together by participants for a paper 
that is usually presented to the host bureau’s Assistant Secre- 
tary and/or country directors. In some cases the paper is 
forwarded to the Secretary of State. In-depth sessions are 
arranged with the major organizational units of the Depart- 
ment, both geographic and functional. Similar sessions are 
also arranged with other Government agencies involved in the 
foreign policy process. 

Requests for application forms or for further information 
concerning the program should be addressed to: Scholar- 
Diplomat Seminars, National Capital Division, Office of Public 
Programs, Bureau of Public Affairs, Room 5831, Department of 
State, Washington, D.C. 20520 (telephone 202-632-3340). The 
tentative schedule for seminars on Asia during academic year 
1980-81 is: (1) East Asia, December 8-12, 1980; (2) South Asia, 
March 16-20, 1981; and (3) East Asia, May 4-8, 1981. All ap- 
plications must be received at least 60 days in advance. 
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Schneider’s wide-ranging study traces the evolution of one of China’s 
most enduring and controversial madmen, the legendary southern 
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$35.00, illustrated 
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